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PREFACE. 


IN writing this book it has been my object to com- 
bine an investigation of general principles with an expo- 
sition of particular results; I have endeavoured, on the 
one hand, to establish a consistent and intelligible 
theory of inflected language, considered in its most per- 
fect state, that is, as it appears in the oldest languages - 
of the Indo-Germanic family; and, on the other hand, 
Ihave attempted to place the Greek scholarship of this 
country on a somewhat higher footing, by rendering the 
resources of a more comprehensive philology available for 
the improvement of the grammar and lexicography of the 
Greek language, and for the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the authors who have written in it. If it is 
thought strange that I have not confined myself to 
one or other of these two sufficiently difficult tasks, I 
may answer, that in the present state of philology it ' 
would be impossible to make any real contribution to 
Greek scholarship without some sound theory of the 
philosophy of language, and a certain acquaintance with 
the leading members of the family to which the Greek 
language belongs; and, conversely, it would not be 
easy to write an instructive treatise on the internal 
mechanism and organization of inflected language, with- 
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out taking some inflected language, by way, at least, of 
exemplification. Now of all the languages with mono- 
syllabic roots the Greek is the most fitted for this purpose. 
It is, in the first place, a dead language, and therefore 
fixed and unchangeable; it is the most copious and 
expressive of all languages; it stands mid-way between 
the oldest form of the Indo-Germanic idioms and the 
corrupted modern dialects of that family, in other words, 
it has attained to a wonderfully clear and copious syntax 
without sacrificing altogether, or indeed to any consider- 
able extent, its inflexions and power of composition; it 
has been more studied and is better known than any 
other dead language, that is, the facts and phenomena 
are more completely collected and more systematically 
arranged than is the case with any other, so that allu- 
sions to it are more generally intelligible, and deductions, 
or new combinations of laws, derived from it, are safer 
and more convincing; above all, the value of the lite- 
rature and the actual demand for a knowledge of the 
language, should induce us to turn upon the Greek, 
rather than upon the Gothic, the Latin, or the Sanscrit, 
any new light which the doctrine of words may have 
gained from investigations in the philosophy of language 
or in comparative grammar. 


Every didactic work is or ought to be adapted to 
the wants of some particular class of readers, and should 
presume, in them, a certain amount of preparatory know- 
ledge and no more. [| have written, then, first, for 
' Englishmen, who are not supposed to be intimately or 
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extensively acquainted with the philological literature 
of the continent: and secondly, I have written for per- 
sons who possess at least some slight knowledge of the 
Greek language, and would rather increase, it by inves- 
tigating the principles of the language and endeavouring 
to discover the causes of its grammatical peculiarities, 
than by overloading the memory with a mass of crude, | 
incoherent facts, which can neither be digested ποτ re- 
tained. I have also wished to give those, who come to 
the study of Greek with no higher aim than to make 
it the means of obtaining University distinctions, an 
opportunity of learning from it the dignity of human 
speech, of perceiving how little of the casual and capri- 
cious there is in language, and of convincing themselves 
that in this, as in other things, there are laws to combine, 
regulate, and vivify the seemingly disjointed, scattered, 
and lifeless phenomena. . It is possible that the novelty 
of some of my speculations may induce maturer scholars 
to take up this book. If so, they will understand from 
this statement, why I have here and there entered upon 
Jong explanations of peculiarities, which can occasion no 
difficulty to the philologer or have been already discussed 
by German or French writers, and, on the other hand, 
why I have despatched with a hint or a reference some 
really difficult questions, in which the young student 
could take no interest, while the scholar would compre- 
hend my meaning from a single word. 


Many people entertain strong prejudices against every 
thing in the shape of etymology, prejudices which would be ‘ 
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not only just but inevitable, if etymology or the doc- 
trine of words were such a thing as they suppose it to 
be. They consider it as amounting to nothing more 
than the derivation of words from one another, and as 
this process is generally confined to a perception of some 
prima facie resemblance of two words, it seldom rises 
. beyond the dignity of an ingenious pun, and, though 
amusing enough at times, is certainly neither an instruc- 
tive nor an elevated employment for a rational being. 
The only real etymology is that which attempts a re- 
solution of the words of a language into their ultimate 
elements by a comparison of the greatest possible number 
of languages of the same family. Derivation is, strictly 
speaking, inapplicable, farther than as pointing out the 
manner in which certain constant syllables, belonging to 
the pronominal or formative element of inflected lan- 
guages, may be prefixed or subjoined to a given form 
for the expression of some secondary or dependent re- 
lation. In order to arrive at the primary origin of a 
word or a form, we must get beyond the narrow limits 
of a single idiom. Indeed, in many cases the source 
can only be traced by a conjectural reproduction based 
on the most extended comparison of all the cognate 
languages, for when we take some given variety of hu- 
man speech, we find in it systems and series of words 
running almost parallel to one another, but presenting 
such resemblances in form and signification as convince 
us that, though apparently asymptotes, they must have 
converged in the form which we know would potentially 
contain them all. This reproduction of the commor 
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mother of our family of languages, by a comparison of | 


the features of all her children, is the great general 
object to which the efforts of the philologer should be 
directed, and this, and not a mere derivation of words 
in the same language from one another, constitutes the 
etymology that is alone worthy of the name. 


As far as this work is a contribution to the better 
knowledge of Greek in particular, I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I have by no means confined myself to 


etymological researches, but have endeavoured to avail , 


myself of every resource of scholarship, as well old- 
fashioned as new. The words, which I have attempted 
to explain, are those which have either occasioned peculiar 
difficulty to the young student, or the meaning of which 
has been considered doubtful by scholars. Where I have 
thought proper to make a digression for the purpose of 
interpreting or emending a particular passage, I have 
always had in view that class of students with whom 
my experience in teaching has brought me most im- 
mediately in contact, and with whose wants and diffi- 
culties I am best acquainted. It will be seen, too, that 
in the selection of passages for this purpose, I have 
generally confined myself to those authors who are most 
read in the great schools and Universities of this country. 
In this part of the work, I have been guided mainly 
by considerations of practical utility, namely, by a wish 
to assist those whose business it is to construe Greek 
authors, and to write Greek exercises. It is for this 


reason that I have preserved, as far as possible, the old 
b 


«. 
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grammatical nomenclature: the young student regards 
with a sort of mysterious reverence the uncouth terms 
of his grammar; they are little household gods to him; 
aud, though, like the Lar familiaris of old, they are 
unseemly to look upon and unavailing to help, there 
appears to be no good reason why one should take them 
down from the niches, which they have so long and so 
harmlessly occupied. | 


It is painful and humiliating to reflect, how much, 
after all one’s thought and labour, the execution of a 
task like this must fall short, not merely of the exactions 
of a rigorous criticism, but even of one’s own imperfect 
conceptions. It may be, indeed, that what I have 
attempted in this book is not yet to be effected by 
‘ one man and at one effort, and perhaps, in reference 
to its wider scope, all that I can hope to do, is to 
awaken the dormant energies of some young student, 
who may be qualified at a future period to solve 
completely and finally the great problem of inflected 
language ; ----ἄλλα καὶ επιχειροῦντί τοι τοις καλοις καλον καὶ 
πάσχειν ὅ τι ἂν Tw ζξυµβῆ παθεῖν. 

J. W. D. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


4th February, 1839 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE UTILITY OF PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Ir may be stated as a fact worthy of observation in the 
literary history of modern Europe, that generally, when one of 
our countrymen has made the first advance in any branch of 
knowledge, we have acquiesced in what he has done, and have 
left the further improvement of the subject to our neighbours 
on the continent. The man of genius always finds an utterance, 
for he is urged on by an irresistible impulse—a conviction that 
it is his duty and his vocation to speak: but we too often 
want those who should follow in his steps, clear up what he 
has left obscure, and complete his unfinished labours. Nor is 
it difficult to show why this should be the case. The English 
mind, vigorous and healthy as it generally is, appears to be con- 
stitutionally averse from speculation; we have all of us a bias 
towards the practical and immediately profitable, generated by 
our mercantile pursuits, which make all of us, to a certain extent, 
utilitarians, and stifle the developement of a literary taste among 
us; or, if the voice of interest fails to controul the vanity of 
authorship, there is still another modification of self-love, a cold 
conventional reserve, induced by the fear of committing oneself, 
which imposes silence upon those who have truths to tell. 

To this general fact, however, there is one very remarkable 
exception. The regulations of our grammar-schools, and, per- 
παρα, somewhat of the old custom and antiquated prejudice, of 

1—2 
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which we hear so much, have made classical studies not only 
the basis but nearly the whole of a liberal education in this 
country, and ciroumstances, which we shall point out in the 
following chapter, have created for us a thriving philological 
literature. Although the rewards and encouragements held out 
by our great Universities have been considered by many as a 
sufficient justification of such studies, it is the spirit of the 
ago to inquire, what advantage a young man derives from so 
protracted a study of Latin and Greek, in addition to and in- 
dopondent of the University distinctions and emoluments which 
he may have the good fortune to obtain. There is much of 
reason in this demand, and it is doubtless incumbent upon 
those who have devoted themselves to such pursuits to point 
out to others their importance and utility. Hitherto this has 
not Όσοι dono in a satisfactory manner; and therefore, although 
our object is rather to add something to philological knowledge 
than to justify philological pursuits, we deem it a necessary 
preliminary that we should endeavour by some plain arguments 
to recommend to our readers the sort of learning which we 
wiah to inorease and the studies which we design to facilitate— 
that we should make known at the very outset the nature and 
value of the subject on which we write. And in doing this 
we disclaim any wish to perplex ourselves with the polemics 
of the question, as it has been treated by other writers. It 
ia not our purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of our 
collegiate institutions, still less to impugn or exculpate, as the 
eas may be, the conduct of those who are intrusted with the 
management of them: least of all would we assert that there 
ta no room for improvement in the present method of our classical 
utudies; on the contrary we hope and indeed expect that they 
will ere long be pursued in a healthier and a manlier spirit, 
that much that is superfluous will be retrenched, much that is 
uiteflil addled, so that even the educational theorist may at length 
wimit that there is something more in nouns and verbs tha 
waa dreamt of in his philosophy. Our only aim in this plac 
in to aatinfy the practical sense of our countrymen with regar 
to the real uaea of philology, properly pursued : how it is a 
has been prosecuted will appear in the next chapter. 

Wo maintain, thon, first that a certain amount of philol 
ia necessary aa the basis of a liberal education: and secon 
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that cultivated to its fullest extent philological scholarship fur- 
nishes important contributions to general knowledge. Under 
the name philology we include the two great branches of a 
scientific inquiry into the principles of language;—the theory 
of the origin and formation of words, which is generally called 
the philosophy of language; and—the method of language, or, 
as it is more usually termed, logic or dialectic, which treats of 
the formation of sentences’. Both these subjects are comprised 
in general grammar, which is therefore identical with philology, 
and have also their representatives in the etymology and syntax 
of every particular grammar. Although they are but component 
parts of one science it is of the utmost consequence that they 
should not be confused or interchanged: for we will venture 
to say that the most signal mistakes of philologers may be 
traced to the practice hitherto so common of supposing that 
the formation of words may be discussed on a logical basis. 
In endeavouring, then, to estimate the importance of philology 
we must consider as separate questions, what is the use of 
etymology or the doctrine of words, and of logic or the doctrine 
of sentences: including under the latter all that belongs to the 
method of language, and under the former whatever pertains 
to its origin and generation. And in the first place it is to be 
shown, that the rudiments of philology in both its branches are 
or ought to be the basis of the intellectual training of man, or 
of that education which is alone worthy of the name. As logic 
or the method of language, though properly secondary to ety- 
mology, is of more ancient discovery, we shall consider it first. 
Education is of two kinds; it is either general or professional, 
it is either designed for the cultivation of the intellect and the 
developement of the reasoning faculties, which all men have 
in common though not perhaps in the same degree, or it is 


1. This appears to be the real extent of | into which we have divided it. ‘* By phi- 


the term philology. W. von Humboldt, 
however, would confine it to that depart- 
ment which is conversant about the inter- 
pretation of the written monuments of a 
language, as distinguished from the ana- 
lysis of its structure and comparison with 
other idioms, which he calls Lingutstik 
(aber die Verschied. d. menschi. Sprach- 
baues, p. 202); and an able writer in this 
country would confine the term philology 
to a part of the first of the two branches 


lology,”’ says he, ‘I understand that study 
which deals with words in reference to their 
meaning. Itis in this respect the opposite 
of logic, which strictly speaking is not con- 
cerned with the meaning of words at all. 
The one uses human discourse as a mean 
of attaining to a knowledge of human 
thought and feeling ; the other explains the 
conditions under which human discourse 
is possible’’ (Subscription no Bondage, 
p. 46). 
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calculated to adapt him for some particular calling, which the 
laws of society, on the principle of the division of labour, have 
assigned to him as an individual member of the body politic. 
Now the education of the individual for this particular purpose 
is not an education of man as such; he might do his particular 
work as well or better if you deprived him of all his speculative 
faculties and converted him into an automaton; in short, the 
better a man is educated professionally the less is he a man, 
for, to use the words of an able American writer', “the planter 
who is Man sent out into the field to gather food, is seldom 
cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He 
sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks 
into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. The tradesman 
scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden 
by the routine of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
The priest becomes a form; the attorney, a statute book; the 
mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of a ship.” It was 
for this reason that the clear-headed Greeks denied the name 
of education (παιδεία) to that which is learned, not for its own 
sako, but for the sake of some extrinsic gain or for the sake of 
doing some work, and distinguished formally between those studies 
which they called liberal or worthy of a free man and those which 
wore merely mechanical and professional’. In the same way 
Cicoro speaks of education properly so called, which he names 
humanity (humanitas)*, because its object is to give a full 
ἀονο]οροπιοπό to those reasoning faculties which are the proper 
and distinctive attributes of man as such‘. Now we do not 
pretend that philology is of any mechanical or professional use, 
for wo do not call Theology a profession, it is merely a branch 
or application of philology: we do not say that philology will 
help a man to plough or to reap; but we do assert that it 1s 
of the highest use as a part of humanity, or of educatio 
properly so called. 

1. See '' Απ oration before the Phi-Beta- | ἴσχυν καὶ πρὸς ἄλλην twa σοφίαν av 
Kappa Society” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, | vow καὶ δίκης βάναυσον εἶναι καὶ ἄνελ 
p. δ. θερον καὶ οὐκ ἀξίαν τὸ παρά’ 

9. See Plato Legg. i. Ρ. 648 B. ταύ- | παιδείαν καλεῖσθαι. Similarly / 
φην τιν τροφήὴν (τὴν πρὸς ἀρετὴν ἐκ | totle Polté. viii. ο. 2. 
Se ak inet φαίνετε, aby βοέλοιτ' ἂν . i Pro Archia Poeta,1. De Ore 
ndvys παιδείαν προσαγορεύειν, την 
δὲ εἰν χρήματα τείνουσαν ἡἤ τινα πρὸς 4. Aul. Gellius, xiii. 16. 
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The test of a good education is the degree of mental culture 
which it imparts, for education, so far as its object is scientific, 
is the discipline of the mind. The reader must not overlook 
what is meant by the word mind when used in reference to 
education. That some dumb animals are possessed of a sort 
of understanding is admitted; but it has never been asserted 
that they enjoy the use of reason. Man, however, has the 
faculty called reason in addition to his understanding; he has 
a power of classifying or arranging, abstracting and generalizing, 
and so arriving at principles'; in other words, his mind is 
capable of method: and thus it has been well said that we at 
once distinguish the man of education, or, among men of edu- 
cation, the man of superior mind, by the unpremeditated and 
evidently habitual arrangement of his words, grounded on the 
habit of foreseeing, in every sentence, the whole that he intends 
to communicate in the particular case, so that there is method 
in the fragments of his conversation even when most irregular 
and desultory’. Accordingly, what we mean by saying that 
the object of education is the cultivation of our minds, or that 
the goodness of an education varies with the degree of mental 
culture, amounts simply to this, that we better perform our 
functions as rational creatures in proportion as we carry farther 
the distinction between ourselves and the brute creation, that is, 
in proportion as we are the better fitted for the discourse of 
reason. 

There are two ways in which we carry on the process of 
reasoning, just as there are two relations out of which all 
method or science is made up. The relations are, that of Law, 
by which we lay down a rule of unconditional truth which we 
call an Idea, and that of Observation, by which we get to a 
distinct knowledge of facts. By the former we know that a 
thing must be; by the latter we see that it is. Now when 
we reason from the facts to the law, we call it analysis or 


1. As the reader may not perhaps be 


familiar with the Kantian distinction of 
reason and understanding, it may be men- 
tioned, that according to the critical philo- 
sophy understanding is the faculty of rules, 
derived from experience, and proverbially 
subject to exceptions, but reason the fa- 
culty of principles or laws, to which there 


is no exception: the former is the faculty 
of the unity of phenomena by means of 
rules, the latter the faculty of the unity 
of the understanding—rules under prin- 
ciples (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
p- 258, 260. 7th edition). 

2. Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. III. p. 133, 
foll. 
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induction; when we reason from law to law, when from a known 
truth we seek to establish an unknown truth, we call the pro- 
ceas deduction or synthesis. As then all science is made up 
of Law and Observation, of the Idea and the Facts, so all 
xviontific reasoning is either induction or deduction. It is not 
possible, however, to teach inductive reasoning or even to cul- 
tivate a habit of it directly; we all reason inductively every 
moment of our lives, but to reason inductively for the purposes 
of science belongs only to those whose minds are so constituted 
that they can see the resemblances in things which other men 
think unlike, in short, to those who have powers of original 
combination and whom we term men of genius. If, therefore, 
wo can impart by teaching deductive habits, education will have 
dono its utmost towards the discipline of the reasoning faculties. 
Whiwon we speak of laws and ideas we must not be misunderstood 
na wishing to imply any thing more than general terms arrived 
at by real classification. About these general terms and these 
alono is deductive reason conversant, so that the method of 
mind, which is the object of education, is nothing but the 
method of language, and this is the reason why, as we have 
uid, the oducated man is known by the arrangement of his 
worla, lence, if there is any way of imparting to the mind 
deduotive habits, it must be by teaching the method of language, 
and this disciplinc has in fact been adopted in all the more 
wnlightened periods of the existence of man. It will be re- 
membered, that in this method of language it is not the words 
but the arrangement of them which is the object of study, and 
thus the method of language is independent of the conventional 
wignitloations of particular words, it is of no country and of no 
age, but in aa universal as the general mind of man. For these 
καν wo asiert that the method of language, one of the 
wench of philology, must always be, as it has been, the basis 
af eduvation or humanity as such, that is, of the discipline of 
the human mind. 

With regard to the importance of etymology as a part of 
w liberal education very little need be said. It is just as neces- 
eary that the educated man should be able to select and dis 
enminate the words which he employs as that he should t 
alle to arrange them methodically. We acquire our mothe 
tyre insonsihly and by instinct, and to the untrained mip 
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the words of it are identified with the thoughts to which they 
correspond in the mind of the individual, whereas he ought at 
least to be taught so much of their analysis as to know that 
they are but outward signs, the symbols of a prima facte classi- 
fication, and to employ them accordingly. In this simplest 
form etymology is nothing but an intelligent spelling lesson, 
which the most violent utilitarian would hardly venture to 
discard. 

But, though perhaps every one will at once allow that such 
a knowledge of language as we have described is an essential 
element of intellectual training, it may still be asked, what has 
this to do with the study of two dead languages? In the first 
place, then, to study one branch at least of philology, namely, 
Etymology, we must have some particular language in which to 
study it; and although the method of language is independent 
of any particular language, yet, like every other method or 
science, it must have its facts as well as its laws. It will be 
conceded that if we would go beyond the rudiments of spelling 
and speaking, if we would catch a glimpse of what speech is 
in itself and as detached from ourselves, it would be desirable 
to select some foreign language and if possible one no longer 
spoken or liable to change: languages still in use are so fluc- 
tuating and uncertain that an attempt to get fixed ideas of 
the general analogy of language from them is like trying to 
copy the fantastic pictures of an ever-revolving kaleidoscope. 
The classical languages lie before us in gigantic and well-pre- 
served remains, and we can scrutinize, dissect, and compare 
them with as much certainty as we should feel in experimenting 
upon the objects of any branch of natural philosophy. They 
are, therefore, well adapted to supply us with the facts for our 
laws of speech or the general analogy of language, and we 
might make them the basis of our grammatical study even 
though they had nothing to recommend them but their per- 
manence of form and perfection of grammatical structure. 

This, however, is not all: it is indeed necessary to study 
some language, and that too a dead language in order to give 
the mind a full. grammatical training; but the mere fact of 
learning another language, whether dead or living, is in the 
highest degree beneficial. We learn our own language from 
the lips of a mother or a nurse, it grows with our growth and 
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went, so as to become a sort of second 

«> « ‘ute uneducated are household gods to 
+ + sbinea, the individual is brought away 
wees tu the higher truths which form the 
we anni 2f man, whenever he has learned to 
> t wie other set of words. It was a great 
μπε ἂν that he had three hearts because 
wiguages (Aulus Gellius, xoctes Attica: 


δν 


tact ai & people is its mother tongue only 

os 79) The Emperor Charles the Vth 

«trate when he said—autant de langues que 

ae) katant de fois est tl homme, for every 
et learns he multiplies his individual nature 
7 ος naneal one step nearer to the general collective 
vier.) Ue: ου of learning a language, then, con- 


κοπο of the associations which it calls up to those 
wage which our mother tongue awakens. In this 
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~ 2 + yas Deen Well remarked “that our modern educa- 
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awaits te the two reasons which we have stated as 
pee στης the two classical languages as materials 
ο με wate! wal study, thero is ἃ third reason which has generally 
oy wt to be alone sufficient, —the value of the literature 
τω tev area key. On this particular subject we do 
went fo dwell; books without number have been written 
gg. at there does not seem to exist a doubt as to the 
" cam au, vavellence of the Greek and Latin writers. To those 
wn Μα argue the old question about the comparative merits 
ο oawweru atd ancient literature it is sufficient to answer that 
ah oat vlassical literature were swept away the moderns whorr 
ma ow adrire woukl m many cases. become unintelligible ar 
‘vse most of their characteristic charms’. 
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Lastly, the introduction of that branch of philology which 
we call comparative grammar offers a great recommendation to 
the careful study of these two languages. Notwithstanding the 
beneficial contrast which they present, they are aged sisters of 
our own mother tongue, and, studied according to the true phi- 
lological method in combination with the Asiatic members of 
the family, they open the way to an easy and speedy acquire- 
ment of every one of the Indo-Germanic languages and are thus 
a key to the greatest treasure which the mind of man has col- 
lected,_—_the recorded wisdom of the Caucasian race. 

From what we have said it appears that for the mental 
training of the individual some philology is necesséry; that 
grammar is best studied through the classical languages; that 
the study of these languages is also recommended from their 
contrast to our own, from the value of the literature to which 
they are the key, and from their place in the family of lan- 
guages to which our own belongs. These are reasons why 
the individual who is to be iberally educated, should study 
Greek and Latin. But the advantages of philological studies 
are not confined to the individual. They may be cultivated to 
a higher degree than is necessary for the mere purposes of 
education, and be made to contribute to some of the most 
valuable and interesting branches of human knowledge. We 
speak here of the etymological branch of philology which is the 
subject of this work—of the utility of logic farther than as a 
part of education we do not think it necessary to speak in this 
place. We shall confine ourselves to two of the applications of 
Etymology ; Ethnography and Theology. 

There is in fact no sure way of tracing the history and 
migrations of the early inhabitants of the world except by means 
of their languages; any other mode of inquiry must rest on 
the merest conjecture and hypothesis. It may seem strange 
that any thing so vague and arbitrary as language should sur- 
vive all other testimonies, and speak with more definiteness, even 
in its changed and modern state, than all other monuments how- 
ever grand and durable. Yet so it is; we have the proof before 
us every hour. Though we had lost all other history of our 
country we should be able to tell from our language, com- 
posed as it is of a substratum of Low German with deposits of 
Norman-French and Latin, the terms of war and government 
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pertaining to the former of the superinduced elements, the terms 
vt Mevlesiaetival and Legal use to both of them, that the bulk 
of eur population wag Saxon and that they were overcome and 
poruacntly subjected to a body of Norman invaders, while 
the Latiu clement woukl shew us how much that language had 
bevu tae by the lawyers and churchmen. We know too that 
the mialatunea of Wake of the Highlands of Scotland and of 
the lale of Maat speak a Celtic dialect, and from the position 
οἱ taves pouple we should infer that they were the earliest in- 
lwatitasia of they μμ and were driven into the mountains by 
the Novo unaders ven the names of places would tell us 
κ μὴ, Whee we hear a stream called Wans-beck-water and 
kun vies Ge sane words of which the word is made up all 
πα ο. being Celtic (as in Wan’s-ford, A-von), 
Le «ο υμεὶ Guewana (Avbabach), the last English, we at once 
Vevguses Uwe ywagee of inhabitants to whom the former name 
~ussvnquteah Ἀλκὰ ite eignificance. It has been the same with 
οι wiutetege abe Persia, for instance, has been under the 
ciyuaatuas of Niwhammedan conquerors for twelve hundred years, 
fawi we Mat aw immense number of Arabic words naturalized 
m whe waater. but the language which forms the basis of the 
whats atat the general organization and grammar, are as en- 
wa lah Germanic as if the country had never had any in- 
®eanrture of an Arabian population. The study of language, 
ehavtiun in ite wider range may be used as a sure means of 
wacrtaining the stock to which any given nation belonged, and 
wt tvaciiyr the changes of population and government which it 
hue undergone. It is indeed perfectly analogous to Geology ; 
they both present us with a set of deposits in a present state 
wt amalgamation which may however be easily discriminated, 
atnl wo may by an allowable chain of reasoning in either case 
abate from the present the former condition, and determine by 
what cauaes and in what manner the superposition or amalga- 
wwtion has taken place. The excellent historian of the inductive 
wivnwova' would group these and other speculations together in 
a wparate class, considering them all ‘as connected by this 
bund, that they endeavour to ascend to 8 past state of things, 
by the aid of the evidence of the present.” He would term 
thom paletiological (meaning we presume pale-atiological), but 
1. Vol. III. Ρ. 481. | 
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we do not like the word; if we must have a Greek name for 
the class it would be better to call it archaography, as dis- 
dinguished from archk@ology, on the analogy of geography and 
geology, though it must be admitted that the opposition is in- 
terchanged, and that the existing term arckwology corresponds 
to the former rather than to the latter of the other two words. 
In this class of sciences, then, by whatever name designated, 
comparative philology in its ethnographical application is en- 
titled to a prominent place. 

Of the importance of philology, as the method of interpretation, 
to the theologian it is unnecessary to speak: as far as theology 
is interpretation or exposition it is but a branch of philology. 
We speak here of the effect of philology in establishing the 
grounds of revelation. We are told in the Sacred Writings 
that the first inhabitants of this world were a single pair, and 
that by the transgression of this pair the whole race of mankind 
were reduced to that fallen state which the Christian dispensa- 
tion was designed to remedy. Consequently, all the truth, or, 
δἱ least, all the intelligibility of the Christian dispensation, de- 
pends on this fact of an original pair. Now this pair of course 
spoke one language and this language was, after the deluge, 
broken up into a number of idioms by a miraculous dispersion 
of the then inhabitants of the world: but we are not to suppose 
that the original Adamite language was abolished, and that all 
these varieties were so many new creations: on the contrary, 
we should expect, that, however different these tongues might 
become by the dispersion and incongruous habits of the speakers, 
there would still be traces of a common origin. It is the 
tendency of philology to establish this. We are already so far 
advanced as to be able to divide all the known languages of 
the world into three classes, and although we do not yet possess 
sufficient knowledge of the whole body of languages to be able 
to say what affinity exists between the three great divisions, 
approximations have been made to the conclusion that there 
are certain points in which they osculate, and, judging from the 
progress of linguistic studies hitherto, we may fairly hope that, 
as in the case of languages now known to be cognate we were 
impressed with the differences long before we perceived the simi- 
larities which are now the most prominent features, so it will 
be hereafter with all the languages of the world, and reason 
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will fully confimn what the great apostle proclaimed in the 
Areopagua, “that (tod has made of one blood every nation of men, 
that they should dwell upon the whole face of the earth, having 
determined the psrticular times, before appointed by his divine 
w walom, and the boundaries of their respective habitations”— 
emia’ Te εξ ¢vos αἴματος wav ἔθνος ανθρωπων, κατοικειν επὶ 
παν τὸ πρυσωπυν της γῆν ὀρίσας προτεταγµένους καιρους 
καὶ τὼς ὀροθεσίας την κατοικίας αυτῶν. (Act. Apostol. xviI. 26). 
Thus much may be expected from comparative philology. The 
philosophy of grammar, however, has already gained one decisive 
vietory over acopticiam, in demonstrating from the organization 
of language the intposaibility of the hypothesis, maintained by 
many, of ¢he human invention of language, and a progression 
trum barbarvan te metaphysical perfection. In this point the 
vunchiaiane of aur science are identical with the statements of 
vevediegiane!. 

(us the whale then it may be asserted, that philology is 
yaaeardial ta a liberal education, and useful as a branch of science. 
Wo ate nog, however, maintain that every one should make him- 
wit a καν philologer. In the first place, it is not every 
awe who ie qualified by capacity and taste to become a scholar: 
wu partioular faeultios are needed for the successful study of 
atanl bargiage, a well as for a profitable employment of one’s 
tie te the doeke of London and Liverpool, or in the manu- 
λινκ of Birmingham and Elberfeld: it is also a question 
wt time, Gor no one can make himself acquainted with the wide 
wary of aubjecta: which philology in its scientific cultivation 
ολα, eo thoroughly and perfectly as to become a competent 
teacher of immediate learners and by his writings of the world, 
without years of patient study and earnest thought ; in a word, 
he oimtat. make philology his profession, and if his fellow-men 
not. any value upon his labours he will live by this as he might 
by any other business. But in a civilized state of society every 
one ought to learn so much of philology, that is, he should 
have such an acquaintance with the vehicle of his thoughts, as 
may cnablo him to acquire a habit of method in the way of 
practical toaching. The mistake into which we have fallen in 
this country docs not consist in our making classics and mathe- 


ἱ. See Dr Wiseman'’s Lectures on the Connerion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, and below Chap. ITI. 
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matics the basis of our education nor even in obliging all to 
attempt what few can attain to, but in making boys learn by 
rote like parrots instead of learning by reflexion like men. We 
repeat that man is a thinking being, and that his education 
as such consists in giving him a power and a habit of arranging 
his thoughts. The learning of Latin and Greek is profitable 
so far as it is made a lesson on the analogy of language, and 
we are convinced that the youth of this country would gain 
more from two years exercise in the rigorous discrimination of 
the like and unlike m the Greek language alone, than by 
spending ten years, as many do, in overloading their memory 
with a mass of crude facts, into the chaos of which the untu- 
tored intellect cannot penetrate. And, if one’s profession is to 
be that of a scholar, he will not be the longer in getting to 
the end of his journey, because he has spent more time than 
some of his fellow-travellers in making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the route. 

We now proceed to inquire, what is the state of scholaf- 
ship in reference to the objects which give it importance and 
value. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF PHILOLOGY. 


To form a proper estimate of the present condition of 
philological knowledge, we should at least be acquainted with 
the circumstances in which the study originated, and with the 
principal changes which it has undergone up to our time. An 
adequate discussion of this subject would, however, far exceed 
the limits of an introductory chapter: all that we propose to 
attempt in this place is to point out as briefly as possible 
the most prominent and striking features that have marked 
the progress of those grammatical and critical studies which 
constitute our modern scholarship. 

The importance which, for the last three hundred years 
has been attached to philological studies, is at once accounted 
for and justified by that cessation of all literary exertion for 
a long period, which ensued upon the overthrow of the Western 
Empire. The rude vigour of barbarism had triumphed over the 
languishing energies of civilization, and it seemed as if the last 
rays of mental culture had faded away in the prison of 
Boethius, as if some sudden paralysis had seized upon the 
general mind of Europe, as if men had drunk of the waters 
of oblivion, or had lost irrecoverably the key to those treasures 
of learning, wisdom, and genius, which the old world had amassed 
for their use. Rapid as was the downfall of literature, it must 
be recollected that many causes had been gradually operating 
to produce it, some of which continued their agency to pre- 
vent its revival. Among these not the least efficacious was the 
influence of the Romish Church, the subjection of the less cul- 
tivated laity to the growing power of the clergy, and the 
prejudices which these last entertained, as well from motives 
of interest as from scruples of religion, against the learning 
of the heathen world, so that after the crisis had taken place 
the church carefully appropriated go herself the little learning 
“that still struggled for existence, €nd the papal authority was 
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openly opposed to the diffusion of secular knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, when, notwithstanding this utter prostration of mental 
culture, the literary spirit revived after nearly a thousand years 
of darkness or doubtful light, and the mind awaking like 
Epimenides from its long slumber found all things altered but 
itself, men turned eagerly to the written monuments of the 
former waking and thinking world, and the grammatical studies 
necessary for the understanding of these works constituted that 
philology or scholarship which has ever since formed the basis 
of education. 

As the Romish Church throve by the ignorance which it 
fostered, it fell by means of the learning to which it had always 
been opposed. The causes which produced modern scholarship 
were identical with those which brought about the Reformation 
of religion. Of these the most important were the three follow- 
ing: the overthrow of the scholastic realism, and the introduction 
of rationalism or a philological spirit by the Nominalists: the 
reproduction of the classical authors in Italy, and the revival 
of the study of Greek, which created a learned class in Europe: 
and the invention of printing, which by multiplying books im- 
parted to the bulk of the laity the effects of the two former 
causes, the rationalism and learning of the thinking part of 
mankind. 

It will be proper to make a few remarks on each of these 
causes. 

The grammatical studies which the Romans had borrowed 
from the Greeks, and which they had reduced to such an ex- 
cellent system, were utterly lost in the dark ages. If one needed 
a proof of this, it would be sufficient to refer to the fact that 
the languages of those nations, which had been most exposed 
to the influence of Roman literature, and which had for the most 
part adopted the Latin idiom, degenerated into a barbarous 
jargon without inflexions or syntax. A certain amount of 
education was necessary for the clergy, but, though Grammatica 
formed a part of the trivium in the seven arts which were 
then taught, this term did not signify rational grammar, but 
merely an acquaintance with the Latin of the schools. The 
nature, however, of some of the popish doctrines necessitated a 
mixture of metaphysics with‘theology. In this mixture origi- 
nated the scholastic philosophy, which was simply an attempt to 
2 | 
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a ies wrw of Aristotle’s logic the necessary 
πως. «a setdodexy. It was only by such απ in- 
. «x waarmvalinn of their Aristotle, that they could 
m= owes οἱ taith which constituted the difficulty 
im, ovseai. it was necessary that the mere abstrac- 
au «ώμο should be considered as objective 

wre abvut these abstractions alone that they 
= “cy were some clear-headed men among them 

ave this position, there arose a dispute in 
Janet tae real point under discussion was whether 
suseophy had any basis or not. This dispute 
cues: a8 the question about Universals, or the 
.oacen the realists and the nominalists, the former 
wut 2 universal ideas as pre-existent in the mind 
‘ue paete rem), and the latter as simple abstrac- 

uaeestanding from the objects of the senses 
wa as it was about these universals alone that 
coun vaste, it followed, that, if the universals were 
ο ome vould not pretend to establish anything by 
ο μκωνσζναὲς and consequently the whole system would 
ο We can, therefore, casily understand why the 
aviv w Violently persecuted, and why they were 
 ittle better than heretics, for, if orthodoxy 

wa sw elastic realism, those who undermined the one 
eu wea littl to the downfall of the other. Roscclinus, 

wwucnt of the realists, went into the opposite ex- 
ο Strwnominalism', and as he was confuted without 
-axwity by Abelard and the other conceptualists, his 
ss. ‘wt avail much to the overthrow of the system. 
cawevet for our countryman, William of Occham, to 
asa. without running into any paradoxical absurdities 
ο μον ος ἃ atraight-forward manner that words are in- 
wana vf reasoning, not objects of science, and sct up the 
waa οἱ rativnal grammar against realism, which had over- 
jw tact that logic has nothing to do with the parti- 
vaiutiestions of words, but only with their methodical 
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The Nominalism of Occham, however, was not merely a 
reassertion of grammar, it was an overthrow of that worship 
of words which was so important a part of the idolatry of 
the time. As it is one of the objects of this work to main- 
tain the views which Occham advocated, against the ultra- 
nominalism which now and then makes its appearance, we 
shall offer no apology for giving a statement of views so much 
in accordance with our own as his are; at the same time it 
is but due to the sturdy Franciscan, who is little thought 
about by the thousands who are reaping the benefit of his 
labours, to give as nearly as possible in his own words the 
important principles which he so opportunely revived, and by 
which he earned the titles bestowed upon him by his editor 
Marcus de Benevento—logicorum acutissimus, sacr@ schole in- 
victissimorum Nominalium tinceptor, in omni disciplinarum genere 
Doctor plusquam subtilis. It will be sufficient to give the state- 
ments in his Summa totius logica (Venet. 1522), one of the best 
of his works, and indeed one of the soundest treatises on the 
philosophy of syntax which have come to our knowledge. 
Arguments and syllogisms are made up of propositions, and 
these again of terms. Of terms there are three kinds, (1) that 
which is conceived, (2) that which 18 spoken, (8) that which 
ig written: the two last are parts of a proposition meant to 
be heard by the bodily ear or seen by the bodily eye; the 
first is merely an intention or affection of the mind signifying 
or consignifying something as a part of a mental proposition’. 
We say that words are signs subordinated to the conceptions 
or intentions of the mind, not because, in the strict acceptation 
of the term “sign”, words primarily and properly signify the 
actual conceptions, but because words are imposed to signify 
those very things which are signified by the conceptions of the 
mind: for the word signifies secondarily what is primarily sig- 
nified by the conception, and is instituted to denote something 
implied by a conception, so that if the conception changes its 
meaning, the word would also change its meaning unless it were 
altered to suit the change in the conception. The intention, 
conception, or affection of the mind, is defined to be something 


Ἱ. Cap. I. fol.2. Terminus conceptus | raliter significans vel consignificans, nata 
est intentio seu passio anime aliquid natu- | esse pars propositionis mentalis. 
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in the mind naturally signifying something’. As writing is the 
wvcondary ait af apeovh, so speech is the secondary sign of the 
intention ar canceplen, which is the primary sign of the thing 
wirnitiod as fermi a part of a mental proposition, which belongs 
tu wo yrortionlar idiom’, An intention is either primary or se- 
ootdary: primary, when it is the mental representative of the 
thine aiguitied; secondary, when it is a sign of such primary 
intentions: genus, species, &c. are secondary intentions’. With 
regant to universala, under which are included the five pre- 
divablew, ύλης apecies, difference, property and accident, he 
adopta Aviconua’a definition with the following explanation‘—an 
univemal ia a aingle intention of the mind made to be predicated 
af any uot for itself but for the things themselves, and be- 
cause it in thus predicable of many it is called universal; but 
it ia called aingular because it is one form really existing in 
the mind. Of the arguments which Occham advances to prove 
that an universal ia not a substance, it will be sufficient to men- 
tian ane. ‘hia intention which we call an universal is a perfectly 
avhitvary ain, for this is the only thing that is predicable of 
uany. Subatanoe, however, cannot be thus predicated, otherwise 
& ο σποτ would be composed of particular substances. Now 
® propaaition be either mental or spoken or written. But these 
ar not partioular substances. Therefore no proposition can be 
ολλ) af aubatances, They are however composed of uni- 
vawwats.  '‘Therdbre universals are not substances. Occham says 
the aan af the categories or predicaments’. 

tt is ubvinua from the way in which Occham speaks through- 
wt le logic that hia object was to draw a strongly marked 
live oof distinetion between the method of language, as the 
iwateiment of deduction, and the science or truth of things. 
tty doing κο he not only overthrew the scholastic theology, 
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quod universale est intentio singularis ip- 
sius anima nata predicari de pluribus 
non pro se sed pro ipsis rebus: tla quod 
per hoc quod ipsa nata est pradiocari de 
pluribus non pro se sed pro illis pluribus 
illa dicitur universalis: propter hoc autem 
quod est una forma existens realiter in in- 
tellectu, dicilur singulare. 

5. Cap. XLI. fol. 13. 
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but also laid the foundation for that system of interpretation 
which became philology in the hands of the scholar: and there- 
fore it was not without reason that Luther, who so well 
estimated the importance of grammatical studies to the ministers 
of his Reformation, paid so much attention to Occham while 
he neglected and despised the other schoolmen. Indeed it 
appears from Luther's early works that he had embraced very 
heartily the Occhamistic nominalism. 

The overthrow of the scholastic philosophy, however, though 
good in itself, would have had but little effect in dispelling 
the darkness of the middle ages had it not been for the 
classical enthusiasm of the poet Petrarch, and the subsequent 
exertions of Poggio Bracciolini, who laboured incessantly, and 
to a certain extent successfully, in saving and bringing to light 
the remains of the great Latin writers. The increased study 
of pure Latinity produced by the gradual diffusion of these 
books naturally induced a desire to become acquainted with 
the sister literature of ancient Greece, which the overthrow of 
the Eastern Empire by the Turks accidentally favoured, as 
those of the Greeks who had retained a knowledge of their 
ancestors’ language hastened to Italy, where the patrons of 
learning offered them protection and reward. For some time, 
however, the number of Greek scholars was very limited, and 
nothing was done for scholarship beyond the translation of 
Greek authors into Latin, which, as the performers were mostly 
modern Greeks who were indifferently acquainted with Latin, 
and had but a traditional knowledge of the language of their 
ancestors, have little to recommend them beyond the merit of 
the attempt. But although the influence of the new learning 
was but limited, still a beginning was made, a learned class 
was formed, comparisons were inevitably suggested between the 
enlightened views of the old world and the ignorance of the 
day, and the first seeds were sown of that freedom of inquiry 
which shook the papal throne and changed the destinies of the 
world. 

The third and greatest cause of the revival of letters was the 
invention of the art of printing, which by the multiplication of 
books spread the influences of revived learning over the whole 
of Europe, and, it is not too much to say, produced immediately 
and at one birth the Reformation and Philology. This inven- 
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tian ia due to Germany or to the Low countries, and though it 
munt not be overlooked that its immediate effects and its ap- 
plivation to the diffusion of classical learning were first felt in 
Italy, yet the origin of philology or sound scholarship is to be 
muyrht on this side of the Alps; its beginner was Reuchlin, a 
(ierman; tho two men who brought it forward most prominently 
and tangibly wero Budseus, a Frenchman, and Erasmus, a 
Dutchman; and the combined influences of scholarship and 
printing were developed in Germany by Luther, and Melancthon, 
w kinwnan of Reuchlin. Under the more immediate influence 
of the papal chair, and shrinking from German sway with all 
the aversion produced by their historical recollections, the Italians 
wore nat likely to be affected by that free spirit of inquiry which 
had been for some time at work among the Germans and which 
veo to be atill their natural characteristic. It was, however, 
to this (hee German spirit, and the materials furnished to it by 
the revival of letters in Italy and the invention of printing 
winong themselves, that we are to attribute the great German 
Returmation, Luther himself has said as much', and we see 
that, iu the expression of their alarm at the probable effects 
wf puiuting, the catholic hierarchy of the time had reference to 
Clommany alone’. 

lutinate, however, as was the connexion between the rise of 
ΜΥ and the reformation, it cannot be denied that the 
mute, whieh gave birth to the latter was for many years 
afteewanda far behind other countries of Europe in its culti- 
αλλ af the former. Nor shall we wonder at this when we 
reundlowt that all intelligent Germans who embraced the prin- 
wipe at the Reformation were absorbed in theological studies, 
wil that in cammquence of the religious differences which were 
prulnoet by thia engrossing change, Germany became one great 
tttle okt aid waa prevented from attaiing to a full literary 
νε till after the results of the thirty years. had re- 
ntunal λος ancl tranquillity to the Protestants. ; 

Tho connexion of France with Italy, in consequence of the 
ambitious projecta of Charles VIII. and his successors Louis 

1. te ttn WAN lester (Para 1. p. 464 | abi in Germania regnant litera et lingue 
Wette), whore he talkaot Germenorwm fe- | et sapere incipiunt Laici. 
ronia ingenia que, wise copia sind Sorip- 2. See the Proclamation of the Archbi- 


furts ct Ratione, non eet vel multis Papis | shop of Mainz in 1486, quoted by Hallam, 
irritare tntum: presectim hoc tempore, | Literature of Europe, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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and Francis, made the former country an important instrument 
in the diffusion of the learning revived in the latter. The first 
approach to really accurate scholarship is due to Budzeus (Bude) 
and the family of the Stephens’ (Etienne), who brought the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin to a point of perfection which 
has induced many to believe that there was little more to be 
done by the modern scholar than to study the commentaries of 
the former and reprint the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. Their 
successors, Casaubon and Salmasius, exhibit in their works an 
extent of reading and an accuracy of scholarship which few of 
modern philologists can rival, and Joseph Justus Scaliger, who, 
though of Italian extraction, must be reckoned among the glories 
of French literature, may fairly be considered as still entitled 
to precedence above all scholars, Bentley, perhaps, excepted’. 
Even Muretus, who was the most learned man in Italy at this 
time, was a French emigrant. 

Our own country occupies a very distinguished place among 
the first promoters of philology; Erasmus taught Greek at the 
University of Cambridge as early as 1510, and many of our 
native scholars were sought as instructors in Germany and else- 
where on the continent. 

The noble demand of the citizens of Leyden, that an Uni- 
versity might be established there as a reward for their heroic 
defence in 1574, led to the institution of many similar establish- 
ments in the country, and to the foundation of a school of 
philology which in accurate knowledge and extensive reading 
soon left the rest of Europe far behind. 

Whatever may be the merits of these different countries, 
the progress of scholarship was every where the same. At first 
the object was to publish as many of the Greek and Latin 
authors as they could collect, to supply them with Latin versions, 
and with such commentaries as might help the less perfect scholars 
to an understanding of the grammatical construction of the 
text, and the various allusions contained in it. To further this 
object collections of miscellanies or οαγία lectiones, as they were 
called, were from time to time published by different scholars. 
As grammatical knowledge advanced, the editors were induced 
to remark the corruptions of the texts, produced by the ignorance 
of those who had copied the manuscripts in the dark ages, and 


1. See the remarks of Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, Vol. I. note 660. 
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σι arvee. But in all that was done for 
car titer the death of Scaliger, we perceive 
μεσα) with much individual industry, nor 

narss of commanding genius in the many 

wrention to the elucidation and correction 
ον ανν passed their time in_ polishing the 
ves ssi one another, and like the rhapsodes 
εντ) their authors they needed much 
ο να t The real beginning of a more en- 
xt, os due to Bentley, whose unrivalled in- 
wv udess learning enabled him not merely to 
che ancient writers but also to apply his 


.. 
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νο .) 
oan oat the literary history and antiquities of 
am His aetual performances and the example 


ne: whe came after him cannot be too highly 
οκ criticism he found most able successors 
awcramen: Dawes, Markland, Τουρ, Tyrwhitt 
one πο) in his steps, have advanced this de- 
wchaneship to its utmost limits. Meanwhile the 
ο, εἰονὰ wer not idle, and to them we owe a most 
νο of the old Lexicographers and a collection 
cui eat evuld contribute to the illustration of what 

ος ων fates, the first step in the systematic etymology 
tea πχ ανν Wad taken in that country, and, though 
A wagers vit whieh the understanding was based were not 
vocal founded, the attempt was not unproductive of 
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~ ος τικ did) not contribute much to the advancement 
δωρεών ιν the end of the seven years’ war. Their 
tecare condition was very low, as may be discerned 
act that the few great authors whom they had at 


a ay ντους 


Monee aw 
cand, for instance Leibnitz, usually wrote either in Latin 
ο a. When, however, they were released from the distrac- 


wean «wet ated turned themselves in earnest to read and write, 
x; vhuwi that the active spirit which had made Germany the 
- Reformation was still alive among them, and they 
eV nas with auch giant steps that within a century they had 
cyerselves at the head of literary and learned Europe. 
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vue αν ρθοὺν οἷἶδα Ta | ἠλιθίους ὄνταν (Xen. Mem. TV. 2, 
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About the middle of the 18th century Gesner and Ernesti came 
forward as prominent philologists in Germany, but their style 
of scholarship had little in common with that of their country- 
men at the present day, being rather formed on the model of 
the Dutch school; indeed the two most learned Germans of this 
time, Ruhnken and Drakenborch confined the sphere of their 
usefulness to the Universities of Holland. The beginning of 
German, or, to use 8 more comprehensive but synonymous term, 
of modern scholarship, is to be referred to Lessing who created 
German literature by casting off the trammels of the French 
school, and to Winckelmann who laid the foundations of the 
archeology of art, # most important application of philology in 
the wider sense of the word. The successive appearance of 
the literary giants Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Gothe and Richter, 
who were all to a certain extent contemporaries, and the search- 
ing philosophy of Kant, which arose at the same time, furnished 
the active intellect of Germany with abundant materials for 
speculation, and the people became at once remarkable for 
bold theories and uncompromising inquisitiveness. This was not 
long without its effect upon scholarship which as we have said 
existed among them as an offshoot of the Dutch school, and 
German philology properly so called arose with Heyne. The 
difference between him and his predecessors consisted mainly 
in this, that he did not limit his investigations to the narrower 
field of the ancient authors, but combined with it all the newly 
applicable resources of the archeology of art, of the principles 
of taste, and of literature in general. In fact the line of de- 
marcation between literature and learning no longer existed for 
the Germans. We see this in the acknowledged influence of 
the translations of Voss, in the classical spirit which pervades 
all the great German writings, and indeed even in the adoption 
of classical metres for vernacular poems. The school which 
Heyne founded was combined with a revival of the Bentleian 
spirit in the person of F. A. Wolf, a man of the most purely 
literary genius that ever marched with the heavy baggage of 
book-learning. Whether he owed any thing to Vico or not, 
he must certainly be considered as the literary descendant of 
Bentley, and his treatise on Homer produced an effect upon 
scholarship analogous to that of the Dissertation on Phalaris. 
It is no disparagement to the undeniable genius and prodigious 
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. Neiouuar cv sa). that the History of Rome, the 
wees καν ον κακο critiviam which will ever mark our 
mulgecueu ‘Oo tie annals of literature, is due in a 
cena wees ew cuunple of Wolf, and we may join the 
sew wun PReecebet 4) oure im hailing him as the Hero and 
Wee aun ἐν δαν of German philologers'. But with all 
ww ος wcette Μεν of the domain of philology the Ger- 
ween δεν wy ttwteitette to the details. The early works of 
Marenens wn, NEcnwnt’ Paced the study of Greek grammar 
we oes αξδδ eee Ovi, and the Dictionaries of Schneider 
er ενα wwngigare a epoch in the department of Lexi- 
wep Td Ae proved himself a worthy successor of 
ποσο νο ο Nebaket The editions of classical authors 
ο να. aha ¢leindorf, Boéckh, Dissen and others are 
α ον Odee Che Wray ewlarged views of the age have not been 
withoad rhode Ανν cat the old system of note writing, and 
the werthiwn wee’ Hermann has recently experienced in his 
Νίνα te the wae extended views of Miller and Welcker 
me pr that yedbkay has, in Germany at least, taken its 

we wre the wabhieots of general literature. In addition to 
ἐν vette ολα above a great and immediate influence 
νι Αλ ty the Rew aystem of interpretation introduced by 
Ανν καν 8 ναί diatinguished metaphysician and divine, 
αδικο at the beginning of this century a complete 
bratmdvene at Mato arranged according to a comprehensive view 
whieh be bat taker of the general connexion of thought and 
μαμα dgortoatee af the separate dialogues: perhaps few 
btovanen Mads are a better example of the influence of the 
grawwat δα ας on philology‘. In other fields equally 
Waeeant Αν δα Were made. The connexion of philology 
weed the atindy af the vivil law produced a most striking effect 
aa the better, and a fortunate discovery of the fragments of 
Adan Ree Ενός an entirely now complexion to the History of 
Jurequandaiwe: in thia department Savigny stands foremost as 
the κλίκ af lawyers and one of the greatest of philologers. 
Vat we ahold ter exceed our limits were we to particularize 
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the different German authors who have written first rate books 
on mythology, geography, or art. Suffice it to say, that by the 
exertions of the Germans alone philology has made more pro- 
gress in the last fifty years than in the preceding two hundred. 
It was not, however, to be expected that such a sudden advance 
should be made without some corresponding disadvantages. And 
here we may be permitted to make a few general remarks on 
the merits and defects of German literature. The merits of 
the German writers may be inferred from what we have already 
said. They have a large share of originality; great honesty 
and consistency of purpose; indefatigable industry; and an en- 
tire freedom from prejudices and one-sided views. Their defects, 
so far as they are constitutional, arise from the excess of those 
qualities which constitute their chief ment: they are liable to 
give way too much to their imaginative enthusiasm: like the 
student Anselmus, in Hoffmann’s tale’, they are fascinated by 
the dark-blue eyes in the elder-bush, and the crystal bells are 
ever sounding in their ears. The circumstances under which 
their literature so rapidly created itself has also produced its 
evils: every young man who has any pretensions to learning or 
ability feels himself called upon to write something new: the 
result of which is, that without sufficient sobriety of mind to 
keep them from error, their disposition leads them continually 
to make rash attempts upon subjects which ought never to be 
treated without the greatest care and circumspection, so that 
they have given much scandal to people of more timid minds, 
and created prejudices against that freedom of investigation which 
when soberly exercised is at once the most imperative duty and 
the highest privilege of civilized and educated men. There is 
perhaps no literature in the world which furnishes so decided, 
so strongly marked a contrast as the German does between the 
first and second rate authors: which, while it presents to us 
more of the true and the valuable, more that is kindled into 
sunlike splendour by the fire of genius, more that is arrayed 
in the secure panoply of learning, more that is dressed in the 
gaudy but not inelegant trappings of a rich and luxurious fancy, 
can yet on the other hand display so much frigid pomposity, — 
so much flippant ignorance, and so much audacious dulness. 
True it is we have but few of the first class among our writers: 


Ἱ. Der goldne Topf. 
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but then how very few we have of the second. The same 
principle of cautious reserve or of a persevering pursuit after 
the profitable, which has doomed to the desert air many a 
wlowing thought and many a golden truth, has also saved us 
from sundry proofs of the danger of trying to be ingenious, and 
haa deterred many a literary Curtius from leaping into the 
gulph, ever open in the forum to swallow up those whose 
deatiny it is to write and be forgotten. Another feature in the 
Gorman literary character is the air of consciousness and _pre- 
tence with which the great bulk of writers bring forth their 
works, ‘the mark of real originality is, that the author is 
betore hia age. The great writer, through his own modesty, is 
quucrally the lat te discover this, or, perhaps, through the tardy 
Appreviation of hia contemporaries he is left in ignorance of 
the reat aervien he has done; like Spenser's Chrysogone, he 
haa unawares cacvived and borne children of the sun, and they 
ie unhewted by the parent’s side in some rude wilderness un- 
μιαν, by amen, till the goddess of Beauty claims them for 
her own and rvane thom in her own fair garden that they may 
hovwatter delight and teach mankind’. The Germans, on the 
wuntrars, make geoniue a trade, and do not scruple by themselves 
we theiv tienda tu point out, to those who have not the wit 
ta canoe it, the value of their wares. It is part of the 
aa στ that a German will never acknowledge his errors: 
hin wvputation for infallibility is dearer to him than the truth. 
ὃν take ate inatanee from our own field: Hermann has praised 
wae oveellont: Mlmaey for his candour and willingness to admit 
thin aniatakow: when has he followed his example? These it 
ant be confeased aro serious drawbacks. Nevertheless, : all 
νι be to the Germans, for they have made the mind of 
Kuvope what it is; and, though much that many a one of them 
hax written ia neither wise nor true, though now and then we 
may meet with something which staggers us even in the pages 
at the wiseat and most true-hearted among them, yet let all 
thea who love knowledge and admire genius apply themselves 
diligently to tho treasures of German literature and scholarship, 
with caution indecd lest they mistake dross for pure gold, but 
yet with carnestness of purpose and with a full confidence that 
if they aeck aright they will not be disappointed. 
1. Faerie Queen, Book III. Cant. νι. 
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The names of the verbal critics who succeeded Ἐν 
this country have been already mentioned: in their perfo: 
is included all that was done by Englishmen for the scholm—~_ 
ship of the 18th century. The very limited nature of the — 
instructions given at the classical schools at that time, and the 
‘Insufficient learning of the masters necessitated some arbitrary 
method of employing the ten years which it was thought right 
to spend upon Latin and Greek. The principle of competition 
which was introduced very early in this country, and the 
facility of determining the relative merits of such exercises, 
mduced the masters of the schools to direct their attention 
principally to the composition of Latin and Greek verses, which 
had been the amusement of scholars at the revival of learning, 
or perhaps the custom was derived immediately from these early 
scholars together with the grammars which so long maintamed 
their place in our principal schools. The effect of this narrow 
range of reading incapacitated our scholars from making any 
"real advances in philology, while the great facility of verse 
making, which every one brought up to the University with 
him, was a very good preparative for the application of verbal 
criticism to the correction of the ancient poets. Hence we find 
that, in knowledge of the old metres, and in conjectural emenda- 
tion, the scholars of this country were always infinitely superior 
even to the most learned of their continental contemporaries. 
The last great scholar of this sort was Porson, who was indeed 
a man of very decided genius, and, though he lost himself in 
trifles unworthy of his power, it must be admitted that, im 
the little which he directly contributed to Greek learning, he 
showed a knowledge of the language in all its details, to an 
extent which can hardly be surpassed. The great mischief of 
which he is guilty was not so much in omitting to do all that 
he might have done, though this is deeply to be regretted, 
but in investing with exclusive importance a merely subordinate 
branch of Greek philology, and thus creating a school of criticism 
in England which has stood seriously in the way of our philo- 
logical progress. At the termination of the war with Napoleon 
a very great change took place in the intellectual state of the 
better classes in this country. Excluded as we had been, more 
completely than at any former time, from all intercourse with 
the continent, we were suddenly seized with a mania for foreign 
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travelling: Englishmen were to be met with in every corner of 
the world; sn acquaintance with other languages was no longer 
thought wonderful; and in the process of time many returned 
hume impressed with the novel conviction that there was some- 
thing good out of England. This influence of foreign intercourse 
was felt latest in ita effect upon classical scholarship; the pre- 
judice syainst German scholars, which Porson’s quarrel with 
tlermann had produced, and his authority with his imitators kept 
ua for some sears after the peace in the same state as before 
it, sd the pert mediocrity of the Museum Criticum was the 
ouly reprewutative of our philology: some of Porson’s successors, 
capovially Ehusles, were able critics, and accurate collectors of 
λλες bug uvt philologers. At length, in 1819, Mr Valentine 
Hkauiteld'’s treatudation of Matthiz’s Greek Grammar made its 
yyraratio, arnt ite gteat superiority to any thing of the kind 
κιν Ἁ we Deed ate Ehyland soon recommended it to general use; 
dea Wek vated the German editions of classical authors, which 
Ανν ών ρολ it considerable numbers, began to wean us 
rae ue uneneaatatie prejudices against the scholarship of other 
waiinw la txva appeared the first part of Mr Clinton’s 
Praca tethers, Che most important work which had been pub- 
trated νε cha oer aince Bentley's time, and the number of 
titan af obeeaeal works, variorum editiones, reprints of old 
Lawn, Ne whieh appeared about this time were a sufficient 
wand al oe wwreug apirit of philology. The most important 
αλ λίαν Noweres, wore performed by the almost simultaneous 
RAN et ett! κ treudation: of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, of 
texans tabte Keauomy of Athens, and of Miiller's treatise 
waa tity UNwestee lu feet) English scholarship became every day 
was ant una λλες to such an extent that our philo- 
geen Mendy den dink for themselves. The establishment of 
ae Nagi wheal af philology is to be referred to the opening 
wok baadtoat Univendty in 1828 (the year in which the second 
samiavtccane wi Nivbuhe appeared), and may truly be ascribed to 
Qe wait of ολ adopted by the first Greek Professor at 
ολων ctewtivenar Ut would bo impertinent to speak here of the 
Keane tds al thie acholar, but it is mght to mention that 
one wai w Rie culleaguo in the Latin chair we owe the 
Wan ype al wumparative philology to the public teachmg 
ο «ὠνιαὶ laaguagee: with what important consequences we 
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might easily say if the good example had been more generally — 
followed. Nor were our other scholars inactive at this period ; 
we believe that a most beneficial influence was produced by 
Dr Arnold's edition of Thucydides, of which the first volume 
was published in 1830, and the two periodicals which were 
established shortly afterwards,—the Journal of Education and 
the Philological Museum—at least gave indications of the fact 
that a truer scholarship, a more comprehensive criticism, and 
more extended views of general literature were beginning to 
supersede the. meagre, one-sided notions of a few years before. 
And if we must pronounce an opinion with regard to the 
prospects of British philology at present, we must needs con- 
fess that they are far from discouraging, and that, although 
there is still much to be done before we can cope with the 
Germans in this field, there is every reason to hope that the 
labourers will not long be wanting. Enlightened and ac- 
complished scholars have been placed at the head of all 
our great schools, so that the stumbling-blocks of prejudice 
are no longer to be dreaded in that quarter: the Unt 
versities, it 1s well known, have never opposed themselves to 
any necessary change in the method of their classical studies: 
and in the histories of Greece and Rome, which are now in 
the course of publication', and which will mark this epoch in 
the annals of our philology, we may clearly discern what may 
be expected from an union of the multifarious learning and 
chastened scepticism of the better class of German scholars with 
the good taste, sober judgment, and straight-forwardness for 
which this country is so eminently distinguished. 

While classical scholarship has been making this progress in 
England and on the continent, a new branch of philology has 
grown up by its side, and is now so matured as to be entitled 
to a place among its primary elements. This is the compara- 
tive study of languages, which, while it also serves as an 
important instrument in the study of ethnography and early 
history, seems likely to engross the whole grammatical element 
of the older philology. It is curious to trace this study back 
to the time when the first glimmerings of light broke upon 
the scholars of Europe, when they first saw the little blue flame 
which pomted out to them the treasures still in the mine. 


1. By Mr Thirlwall and Dr Amold. 
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Lingumtn swore began’ im the examination of the claims of 
varivus dtaiewts τὸ he conadered as the original language of 
tin worn, Meee of the earliest inquirers favoured the preten- 
wis οἱ τῶν Hebe. and, as they proceeded by derivation rather 
thai ὃν .nparsana they were obliged to have recourse to a 
mur of vers fed etymologies in endeavouring to establish 
the ahhacma of the European languages to a Semitic mother. 
νου κάνα ἴδον peeveived the connexion between sundry of the 
Lantite ακὶ Surepean members of the Indo-Germanic family’, 
to νὰ ομαδα i 1300" or Salmasius in 1643‘ made a com- 
teow οἱ never: ολα with German and Greek, they were 
κάν κκ ἀλλκούς trem the want of a wider induction to see the 
κο wealé οκάδες to) which such comparisons might lead, 
‘wi cided ‘wai they any fixed principles to guide them in their 
waira Che fing who pointed the true method of proceeding 
‘wen “attuits, whow comprehensive genius seems to have suggested 
ris Naxauuug of abaost every improvement in science. This 
Μίνως ‘Ua saw λα the Hebrew had no claim to be considered 
te ‘dv μον of languages, he showed that we must take the 
widen, οσο duetions, and compare with one another the 
‘ugwigva oC takivle mest remote in geographical position, and 
da. ἂν words to be selected for comparison were the most 
ace Gai tw eeaey terms in each language’; in fact, he pointed 
‘aw ay swe, by pursuing which succeeding philologers have 
waters ‘wee uf tbe hopes which he entertained. But, although 
am ok ‘evil was thus suggested, nothing of any great im- 
κοκ wan κκ) till the discovery of the Sanscrit or 
κους Yaigingyu vl India. The spirited researches of Anquetil 
ae Yuasse ονά te tuiddle of the last century had introduced 
ο Gaewhvhy ve he old languages of Persia, the Zend and the 


Αν Ἠ ην ban gave Α ΛΟΓΟ Com gin ( Epistol. p. 489). If any one preceded 
mtn, Weekes of ο. prilology in | Lipsius, it must have been Pontanus, but 
hr He end ecvond eotares. we are not acquainted with his writings. 

oot bee been supposed 3. In a letter to Schott ( Lipsi Opp. 
ανν ἁθν. Afni, Ῥ. 128; Wilkins in | Vol. 1. p. 282 seqq. Edit. 1613). 

Vg ceck-laun, ovat. domin. p. 7) that Jo- 4. De lingua Hellenistica Commen- 
‘ ο wan the first to notice the | éarius, p. 331 seqq. 

wt lane at Persian and German, but 5. Otium Hannoveranum, p.80: Col- 
Ὃ ὃ he could not help observing the | leotanea Etymologica et Meditationes de 
ην of nome very common words in Originibus Gentium (passim); Commerc. 
the two languages, he was far from think- | Epistol. Vol. 1II. p.79; Nouveaur Essais 
Ing thia an arguinent for anameness of ori- | sur ?Eniendement Humain, p. 243, Χο. 
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Pehlvi, into Europe, but, though it has since been established 
that the Zend is but a variety of the Sanscrit, no attempt was 
made to connect the study of Zend with philological researches. 
Anquetil du Perron himself was no scholar, and people were 
much busier in endeavouring to settle the claims of the Zend 
to be at all considered as a language than to profit by it. In 
the year 1778, however, Mr Halhed published at Hoogly his 
Bengal Grammar, in the preface to which he remarks (p. m.), 
“T have been astonished to find the similitude of Sanscrit words 
with those of Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek: 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might have occa- 
sionally introduced; but in the main ground-work of language, 
in monosyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations 
of such things as would be first discrimimated on the immediate 
dawn of civilization.”. These remarks were followed up and con- 
firmed by Sir William Jones and a German Missionary named 
John Philip Werdin, more commonly known as the Pater Pau- 
lmus a Sancto Bartholomzeo. The latter deserves the credit of 
being the first to publish Sanscrit books in Europe, and to make 
a formal comparison of the Zend and Sanscrit with the German 
and Latin, but as he had only a vague acquaintance with the 
Sanscrit, and did not print his books in the Déva-ndgaré or 
Sanscrit character, he can hardly be said to have been the founder 
of Sanscrit philology in Europe'. The real beginning of this study 
is due to our countrymen in India, who acquired a thorough 
and critical knowledge of the language from the native Pandits, 
and made it by their writings accessible to European students. 
In the first rank of these stand Sir William Jones, the founder of 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta; Mr Colebrooke, the author of 
the first good Sanscrit Grammar, the beginner of Sanscrit Lexi- 
cography by his admirable edition of the Amara-Césha, and, 


capable of accurately distinguishing San- 
scrit from the vernacular languages of 
India.”” And Professor Wilson has pointed 


1. Werdin heaped all kinds of abuse 
upon our Calcutta scholars, and therefore 
has been somewhat roughly handled by 


them. Dr Leyden says ( Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. Χ. p. 278), “his Vyacarana, seu 
locupletissima Samscrdamice lingua In- 
stitutio, Roma 1804, has given a death 
blow to his vaunted pretensions to pro- 
found oriental learning; and shown, as 
was previously suspected, that he was in- 
3 


out the ludicrous fact that he mistook the 
Amara-Césha, a common Sanscrit voca- 
bulary, for a ritual and liturgy coexistent 
with the origin of the Hindu Idolatry and 
the basis of the Brahmanical superstitions 
(Preface to Sanscrit Dictionary, Ist Edi- 
tion, p. 22). 
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δν Sewer of πετ Scholarship; Sir Charles. Wil- 
Sm ue Prt whe neated Sanserit in Europe, and the author 
ων Sane Grammar’: and, finally, Professor Wilson, 
vie ερώώς ao th gmat Sanserit Dictionary. From England 
cite Ltew cae ᾱ ths ignguage passed into Germany. Frederick 
Serica wis waa chs country during the peace of Amiens, 
κκ εκά ο wniccomaag of Sanserit from Mr Hamilton, and sub- 
wyuruiad gah urchee instruction from M. Langles, at Paris, 
wik ik, wine Uwe! du Perron’s time, the Asiatic languages 
μάνα cuativacad with some success, and whither we must 
‘wa wit atv owes of hope for all such additional knowledge 
- at & ών) respecting the old language of Persia’. 
Ime ou woo vee “the Language and Wisdom of the Indians,” 
% Saaard published in the same year with Colebrooke’s 
cenctte . Acee wnt Wilkins” Grammar, was the first to awaken 
my τος ώς ον ὃν seuse of the value of these studies. The esta- 
Αλλο ιών cis ci προς Scholarship as a branch of philology is due 
“vices Topp and Augustus William Schlegel. By the exer- 
asa ον κο two scholars, seconded in no slight degree by the 
πλω εως VWeilaan Humboldt, a sound and accurate knowledge 
vg ay Νο haiguage has been introduced into Germany, and 
Nacavn particular, has brought to the study of the old 
nxiua the truly literary spirit and the highly finished 
«kd avy w conspicuous in his celebrated lectures on the 
a was te bm inimitable translation of Shakspere. The 
κανα the study of Sanscrit has created in Germany 
sinter’ νεα the greater diffusion of philology in that 
ινών wl 8 wuinterful impulse to the study of comparative 
ae given by the publication of James Grimm’s 
eave ο ἱωωοκιέδᾶ, by far the most important book of the 
aad Wen ‘thd itt appearance since the revival of letters. 
Weare. wawaerwork, and of Bopp’s numerous writings, 
eee err ers wited the subsidiary researches of Arndt, Vater, 
Mad, Wha Rawuaaé, Humboldt, Ritter, the Schlegels, 
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working diligently in his own way, have in no slight degree 
contributed, comparative philology has been raised to the rank 
of a science, the mechanism of the different branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family has been investigated and explained, the pedigree 
of the various dialects included in it has been enrolled, and their 
written monuments have been rendered accessible and intelligible 
by the application of the sound criticism created and fostered 
by the classical studies of Europe. England, we are sorry to 
say, has little to offer that will bear comparison with the per- 
formances of our continental neighbours, in regard either to 
comparative philology in general, or to Indian Scholarship in 
particular. Indeed, with the exception of the great Colebrooke 
and Sir Graves Haughton, no one of our Sanscrit scholars can 
be called a philologer in the higher sense of the word, and even 
these eminent orientalists have confined their attention to the 
languages of Asia. Accordingly, as we have borrowed our philo- 
logy in its literary spirit from the Germans, we must also im- 
port their comparative grammar. It is to be hoped that this good 
work has already commenced. We have indeed lost much by 
the recent death of Dr Rosen, who, though a German, was by 
his residence in England, as Professor of Sanscrit in the Uni- 
versity of London, almost naturalized among us, and had at all 
events consecrated his learning and abilities to the service of our 
philology. But if we may judge from the papers which occa- 
sionally appear in our leading periodicals, comparative philology 
has at length taken root in this country, although it is not yet 
5ο widely diffused as it ought to be: Dr Prichard too has made 
no insignificant contribution to the subject in his vindication of 
the claim of the Celtic nations to a place in the great Indo- 
Germanic family'; Mr Kemble formally enounced the leading 
principles of the science in his lectures on the history of the 


1. ‘* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic | land, and those which must have belonged 


Nations,” London, 1831. Although we 
think that Dr Prichard has on the whole 
proved his point, we must take the liberty 
of saying, that his little book shows a great 
want of philological exactitude. He has 
not attempted to distinguish between those 
words which the ancient Britons might 
have derived from the Roman conquerors, 
or from the Anglo-Saxons who subse- 


quently established themselves in the is- | 


3—2 


to the Celtic dialect from the first. Ac- 
cordingly, many of his instances, where 
they are merely comparisons of Celtic with 
the Latin, or with the German dialects, 
prove nothing ; his strong point is the com- 
parison with Greek and Sanscrit, and his 
analysis of the pronouns and inflexions, 
but in this there is still room for a further 
and more accurate examination. 
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the other two, and is deformed by references 
to Rabbinical authorities, on which we do 
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mar is indispensable. And first, with regard to the explanation of 
particular passages, in which daily experience teaches us that much 
remains to be done even after all the labours of preceding scholars. 
The method of most extensive application is indeed purely a 
literary one: it is to deduce the meaning of the words in question 
from a general survey of the connexion of thought in the whole 
work, and, for the language, in a comparison of the passage with 
other similar ones in the same or contemporary writers. Cases, 
however, frequently occur in which the difficulty or misapprehen- 
sion results entirely from an ignorance of the meaning of some 
particular word, and though, as Thomas Aquinas has told us,! 
the signification of a word is not identical with its etymology, 
yet the latter is sometimes essential, on the principle of sug- 
gestion, in order that we may arrive at the former, which in 
most cases will also be determined, prima facie, by the context. 
Now in such cases we must have recourse to comparative phi- 
lology combined with, and regulated by, the old method of scho- 
larship, and ‘we hope to shew in the course of the following 
pages that something may be effected by such an union. But 
secondly, it is also the object of the Greek scholar to anatomize 
the forms of the words, to classify them according to their 
etymological coherency, and so to simplify the practical gram- 
mar of the language. For this purpose again comparative phi- 
lology is indispensable. If we were confined to the Greek 
language we should know absolutely nothing of the principles 
of its verb-conjugation, of the declension of its nouns, of the 
value of its particles, and of the real causes of its peculiar con- 
formation. Α sufficient proof of this is furnished by the old 
grammars and lexicons. But after we have once taken up the 
higher ground of comparative philology our difficulties on these 
points, be they ever so great, immediately vanish, and our per- 
plexities however intricate are at once unravelled. In conse- 
quence of the facility with which all this is effected by the 


Cuap. 2.] 


1. Aliud est etymologia nominis et alkud 
significatio nominis. Etymologia attendi- 
tur secundum id a quo imponitur nomen 
ad significandum : nominis vero signifi- 
catio secundum id ad quod significandum 
imponitur, gue quandoque diversa sunt ; 
nomen enim lapidis imponitur a lesione 
pedis, non tamen hoc significat. Alioquin 


Serrum, cum pedem ladat, lapis esset. 
Similiter etiam nomen supersiitionis non 
oportet quod significet tllud a quo nomen 
est impositum.—THomas AQuinas Sum- 
πια Theolog. II. 2. quest. 92. Articulus 
primus: conclusio ad 2. (p. 201. Edit. 
Paris 1631.) 
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true scholar many who knew little either of the language which 
they wished to illustrate or of the aids which they sought to 
employ, have beon led to attempt a solution of all the difficul- 
tien of (ireeck Girammar by a comparison with Latm, German, 
or Sansorit. It is not to be wondered at that such persons 
whould fall into great errors and incur the just reprobation of 
more (ireek acholars. At the same time, however, it is not to 
ln) atippased, as some of these last have inferred from the failure 
af the would-be philologers, that he who would increase our 
hinnowlodge of the Greek language must confine himself to it, 
wil that the study of comparative grammar is rather injurious 
than beneticial, It is true that an accurate study of the Greek 
laryruage alone is more profitable to the educated man and to 
tlw avhalay than a sinattering in twenty others: for knowledge 
whinh twy te made the subject of thought is always better than 
general iuformation which can only be rendered available for con- 
ναί ἐν in society. It is also true that our means of elucida- 
Εμ the Λο] of the Greek language from itself alone and 
ulipendently of comparative grammar, are greater at the pre- 
mint than at any former time. The inscriptions which have been 
lately oallooted and explained, the remains of Greek grammarians 
ail loximaygraphen: which have been published from manuscripts 
iw othe various public hbraries of Europe, and the labours of 
Latah aid athens in examining the forms of the Greek lan- 
ΜΝΑΜΟ aa they appear in the whole range of authors, would 
lave «ον! ue {o arrive at more accurate conclusions, than 
waa buf pamwible, with regard to the earliest state of the 
ἐν divloota, oven though the other languages of the Indo- 
(daruiuio family had been unknown or neglected. But, though 
the munparative philologer would be much to blame if he failed, 
ve mae have done to avail himself of these and similar resources, 
chia ane tot ta be lintened to who would tell us, on the other 
atl, that ¢le mere Greek scholar is more to be trusted than 
ww whe atudion, while equally accurate, have taken a wider 
rary lt ia as if a man, who might illuminate a room with a 
winber af lamp, ahould find out that some one of them gave 
mow light than any one of the others, and should therefore 
νο with this one alone. The industrious observer 
of phenomena in the Gireck, or any other language of the fa- 
mily te whieh we refer, is but a hewer of wood and a drawer 
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of water for the architectonic philologer: he brings some of the 
materials necessary to the work, but cannot lay claim to any 
share in building up the mighty fabric of general scholarship, 
for dig as he may in his own narrow quarry he will never 
catch a glimpse of the ground-plan and elevation so long as he 
remains there. One-sided views are of little use to the philo- 
loger of our day, and if he who forsakes the specialties of Greek 
for the generalities of comparative grammar has made a false 
step, neither is he to be commended, who, from prejudice or 
want of resolution, obstinately refuses to read more than one 
page of the great book of language which lies open before him. 

With regard to the other question, namely, as to the 
benefits which would result to the general study of comparar 
tive grammar from a combination of it with accurate Greek 
scholarship, very little need be said. The majority of those 
who have hitherto written on comparative philology have re- 
garded the subject from the side of the oriental languages or 
of the German dialects, and, occupied by the extent and novelty 
of their subject, have not paid sufficient attention to the old 
classical languages of Europe. In fact, no one of the great 
comparative philologers who have done so much for the science 
is a professed classical scholar, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, they occasionally fall into errors with regard to the 
structure of the Greek language in particular, which are sufli- 
ciently obvious to the scholar who has been able to study that 
language with the advantages which may be derived from an 
acquaintance with the results of their laborious researches. The 
science of comparative philology advances so rapidly that every 
succeeding writer, if competent to add any thing to the stock 
of knowledge, is also able to correct many mistakes and supply 
many deficiencies of his predecessors: but he must be careful 
not to make this the ground of any assumption of superiority, 
for it would well become every one who follows in the steps of 
Grimm and Bopp to recollect that he must himself have fallen 
into much graver errors had not these men gone before him: 
the κελευθοποιοὶ maides Ηφαίστου, χθόνα ἀνήμερον τιθέντες 
ἡμερωμένην, should be held in honour even by the constructors 
of rail-roads. 

It may be concluded, then, on the whole, that the time is 
at length come when the Greek language must be subjected to 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


Tuose who have hitherto written on the philosophy of lan- 
guage have generally fallen into one of two errors ;—they have 
either omitted altogether the consideration of that department 
which relates to the formation of sentences, or, what is worse, 
they have failed to discriminate the two divisions of the subject, 
and basing their etymological analysis on logical principles have 
necessarily taken a perverted view of the nature and object of 
their inquiries. In the following sketch we have endeavoured 
to remedy this defect, by showing that the resolution of a sen- 
tence into its elements is a totally different process from the 
analysis of those elements themselves—that in a scientific in- 
vestigation of the general speech of man our principal concern 
ig with the word, its structure and developement; that the same 
causes which create syntax or logical sentences tend to corrupt 
and destroy the original forms of speech, so that the attempt 
to derive the elements of the word from the elements of the 
sentence is absurd as seeking the whole in its part, and must 
lead to conclusions utterly false and contradictory. 

A formal discussion of this subject attempts the solution 
of two problems ;— it purposes to ascertain, first, the origin of 
language ; and secondly, the connexion of our words with our 
thoughts. But, although this may be adopted as a methodical 
division and for form’s sake, the two questions, according to our 
view of the former of them, are in fact one and the same; for, 
if language is, as we have no doubt it is, a necessary result 
of the constitution of man as a rational being, if the gifts of 
reason and speech are necessarily coordinate, then there can be 
"πο question, but simply an explanatory statement, with regard 
to the connexion between language and mind. 

The primitive state of mankind has been a favourite subject 
of inquiry both in this country and on the continent, and some 
theory of the origin of language generally forms a part of such 
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disquisitions. Till the introduction of the comparative study of 
languages these theorists wanted their facts, and therefore met 
with the fate of those who advance unsupported hypotheses— 
they did not arrive at any convincing results. The researches 
of the present century, however, have given an entirely new turn 
to this subject; the right method has been adopted, and it is 
this, that the only safe conclusions, with regard to the primitive 
condition of language, are to be derived from a rigorous scrutiny 
of all the various forms which it exhibits in its existing state, 
and though we have not examined all the dialects of the world 
in a complete and scientific manner, we have got so far as te 
be able to divide them all into a few great families, and have 
moreover examined the different members of the class to which 
our own belongs, with a minute accuracy which leaves little to be 
desired: the facts with regard to this class have not only been 
carefully collected but also scientifically classified, so that the 
utmost reliance may be placed upon any conclusions logically 
deduced from them: and from a comparison of this family (con- 
widored in its unity, which is thus established), with the other 
great classes of the general language of mankind, a comparison 
guided and illustrated by sound psychological views, the most 
profound and highly gifted of those philosophers who have devoted 
themselves to this study have inferred, that language is the 
necessary and spontaneous result of man’s constitution, that hu- 
man speech and human nature are inseparable, and consequently 
that Innguage was originally one': physiology has made some 

1. William von Humboldt, the most | dependance and independance are inter- 
viuinent of those who have made the phi- . changed.—What is strange to me in lan- 
luuophy of the word their study, has stated | guage is so for my (for the time being) 
hin opinion to this effect in the most ex- | individual, not for my originally true, na- 
plivit terms. The reader will not perhapsbe | ture’ (p. 63).—‘‘ The reciprocal working 
displeased if wesubjoin a few extracts from | of the individual upon language becomes 
hiw great posthumous work, iiber die Ver- | clearer when we remember that the indi- 
avhiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues | viduality of a language, according to the 
wid ihren Einfluss auf die geistige En- | ordinary acceptation, is such only by com- 
duickelung des Menschengeschlechts (on , parison, whereas, the real individuality 
the varieties in the structure of human | lies in the speaker for the time being. 
lauguages, and their influence upon the | Speech acquires its last definiteness only 
iutellectual developement of the human | from the individual. No one assigns pre- 
tace). ‘* The true solution of the contrast | cisely the same meaning to a word that 
vf stability and fluctuation, which we | another does, and a shade of meaning, be 
tind us language, lies in the unity of hu- | it ever so slight, ripples on, like a circle in 
wun nature. Whatever is derived from | the water, through the entirety of lan- 
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the cunceptions of subject and object, of | garded as a physiological effect; that pro- 
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important approximations to a similar result with respect to thé 
bodily structure of mankind’; and thus external probability leads 
us to the conclusion, that the varieties which we distinguish as 
well in the form as in the language of man must have been pro- 
duced by some violent dispersion of the human race over the 
whole surface of the earth, and by the subsequent operation of 
the multifarious causes to which the different parts of the sepa- 
rated family would be exposed. The result of investigations 
of this nature is generally more satisfactory to our inquisitive 
spirit than any written testimony, however authenticated, with 
regard to the creation and early state of man: for the facts to 
which such a testimony relates occurred long before the inven- 
tion of writing, they are traditions handed down by word of 
mouth from father to son, beginning with the first man and 
80 going on to the man who wrote them down, and of which 
even the earliest narrator could have known little without di- 
rect and immediate inspiration. Yet all nations have traditions, 


ceeding from the individual as a purely | ingly its true definition can be genetic only. 
dynamical one. The regulurily of speech | It is, in fact, the ever recurring labour of 


and its forms consists in the influence ex- 
etted upon the individual; but there is a 
principle of freedom in that reciprocal 
working which proceeds from him; for 
something may rise up in a man, the ground 
of which no understanding in preceding 
circumstances could discover’’ (p. 64, 5). 
“ Language is the outward appearance of 
the intellect of nations: their language is 
their intellect and their intellect their lan- 
guage: we cannot sufficiently identify the 
two” (p. 37). “ We must regard speech 
not so much asa dead begotien, but rather 
as a begetting, we must abstract from what 
it is as a designation of objects, and a help 
to the understanding ; on the contrary, we 
go back more carefully to a consideration 
of its origin, so nearly connected with the 
subjective mental activity and to its reci- 
procal influence thereupon” (p. 39). **Un- 
derstanding and speaking are only different 
effects of the same power of speech’ (p. 59). 
‘“Speech, considered in its real nature is 
something constantly passing away. Even 
its preservation by means of writing 
keeps it only in an incomplete, mummy- 
like fashion, in which it can get vitality 
only by lively recitation. In itself it is 
not an έργον but an ἐνέργεια. 


Accord. | 


the mind to make articulate sound appli» 
cable to the expression of thought’ (p. 41). 
The same author in a paper in the Berlin 
Transactions for 1820—1 (p. 247) expresses 
himself as follows. ‘* According to my 
fullest conviction speech must be regarded 
as immediately inherent in man ; for it is 
altogether inexplicable as the work of his 
understanding in its simple consciousness. 
We are none the better for allowing thou- 
sands and thousands of years for its inven- 
tion. ‘There could be no invention of lan. 
guage unless its type already existed in 
the human understanding. In order that 
man should understand a single word truly, 
not as a mere perceivable utterance, but 
as articulate sound denoting a conception, 
he must have already in his head the whole 
connexion of speech. There is nothing 
individual in speech ; every one of its ele. 
ments announces itself as part of a whole. 
Natural as the belief in a gradual formation 
of speech may appear, the invention of it 
could only happen at once. Man is man 
only by means of speech; but in order to 
invent speech he must be already man.” 

2. See Dr. Prichard’s *‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,” and 
Dr. Wiseman’s Third and Fourth Lectures. 
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as objective. And from this we should infer that if the mind 


of man is essentially and ultimately the same, in other words, 
if man, wherever he lives, under whatever climate and with what- 
ever degree of civilization, is still the same animal, the only 
reasoning and discoursing animal, then language is essentially 
the same and only accidentally different, and there must have 
been some common point from which all the different languages 
diverged, some handle to the fan which is spread out over all 
the world, some first and primeval speech; and that this speech 
was not gradually invented, but necessarily sprung, all armed 
like Minerva, from the head of the first thinking man, as 8 
necessary result and product of his intellectual conformation. 
Now this agrees with the account in Scripture. 

“And out of the ground,” says the sacred writer, ‘the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the 
air; and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; 
but for Adam there was not found an help meet for him 
(Genesis, ch. 1. vv. 19, 90). These words imply that the power 
of speaking merely and not language was given to man, and 
therefore there are no grounds for the inference which a modern 
writer would draw from the passage, that the language of Adam 
was an immediate revelation from the divinity’. Adam waa so 
constituted that he had the power of speech and this power he 
exercised first of all in giving names to the different species of 
animals, but, says the historian, although he haa this power 
of speech he had no one to converse with, no one to share his 
sympathies, no one gifted like himself with the wonderful powers 
of reason and speech, no help meet for him, among all the 
numbers of animated creation which thus passed in review be- 


1. Quand on lit dans la Genése, que | mystéres de la création: espéce de Mage 


toutes les créatures passérent en face de 
Dieu devant Adam, qui leur imposa des 
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essence, ο εεί une revelation de la Divinitl 
mime’ (Le Catholique, Tom. 1. p. 418). 
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fiwe him, and so God created him a wife. This short passage 
actwall) contains the outline of all that philosophy and philology 
have taught us of the probable origin of language. The ultimate 
rwalts of human consciousness are that the thinking subject is, 
ani that there és something without him; that there is, in the 
banguage of the German philosophers, a me and a not-me, or, 
ἐὲ ναι will, he dnows that he himeelf exists, and believes that 
thery ie something which is not himself. In those two results 
wf all cousciousness, in the consciousness of self and of not-self, 
ia wanprehended all the world as it exists for the individual. 
tu the former are included all the thoughts, feelings, impres- 
anu aud ideas which a contact with the outward world and 
ghey consequent sensations produce upon the thinking subject. 
tee the human mind is naturally impatient of pure thought: 
We ενα ever after objectivity, and endeavours to complete and 
ἂν ite iuward conceptions by some species or other of outward 
waaniliutation; the thought completes itself in the expression. 
νο if a man were placed alone in the world with all the 
Weuttien which he now enjoys, he would give names to the 
Wituvat objecta of animal creation as they passed in review 
bakuw hi, he would seize upon some one prominent attribute 
ὃν weeh ola and mark it by a name of distinction’. This 
wane he would no doubt express by that which is the only 
watural and obvious method, namely, by articulate sound. But 
w such an effort of language might be expected from a solitary 
watt, if would be the imevitable consequence of his meeting with 
mune vibes thinking and speaking being; he would then neces- 
aavaty wok ¢o transfer his thoughts to that outward objective 
warkt whieh was cognizable to his fellow as well as to himself 
ἂν phe wont natural and obvious method, which is, as we have 
aant, by artivulate sound; and if there were at first but two 
aah κανα in tho world, their communications, regulated by 
κ wangutie haved upon a community of reason and necessitated 
B\ ὸ ολλ ἐν of wants, would constitute the first language, 
wat. bv tvatauiaaion, the language of all mankind. 
(eo ate atriving after outward expression, which necessarily 
ο wkon language, as its primary effect, led in the 
τν Wetaus Waking to the communi- | individual in secluded loneliness >» Hum- 
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course of time to the invention of letters or writing as a more 
durable manifestation of the thoughts, which was, however, 
strictly artificial, and must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from the natural language which necessarily preceded it. 
The first writing was not alphabetical; each symbol was an 
independent and significant term, and the huge masses of stone 
which they set up for monuments, the walls and temples which 
they built, and the rude figures which they carved and painted 
upon them, were each and all of them distinct words. The 
pyramids, arches, and obelisks on which the traveller still gazes 
with wonder, the ruins of Egypt, Babylon, and Palmyra, are not 
merely, as a quaint writer' has called them, the irregularities 
of vainglory, the wild enormities of ancient magnanimity ;— 
they are the huge chronicles by which the men who built them 
tell to posterity the wonderful history of their industry and 
their art,—the writing of a race of giants, traced with enduring 
characters on the great page of nature, which neither the rage of 
the elements, nor the passions of men, nor even the slow sure 
hands of time have been able as yet to convert into a palimpsest. 
The primary impulse to these rude writings was a hankering 
after durability, a desire to leave a lasting memorial of their 
history, which should at the same time serve as a rallying point 
to their descendants. According to the sacred wmitings, they 
wished to build themselves a city and a tower and to make 
themselves a name, lest they should be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth: as a punishment of this attempt 
the dispersion and consequent varieties of human language took 
place (Genesis x1. 4 foll.). It does not in any way appear from 
the words of the sacred narrative that the common language 
of man was violently and suddenly broken up into a number 
of different speeches or dialects. The words of scripture are 
(v. 7, 8) “let us go down and there confound their language 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all 
the earth; and they left off to build the city.” The plain con- 
struction is, that as their offence was an attempt at premature 
centralization, their punishment would be the dispersion which 
they sought to avoid, and this dispersion might be, and pro- 
bable was, a cause of the difference of tongues, but could hardly 
1, Sir T. Brown, Hydriotaphia, ad fin. 
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with the world of sense. But there is another belief, to which the 
reason comes almost as soon on the evidence of its own reflexions, 
the belief in a superior being who created the subject as well as the 
object of consciousness, the great point of union to the two con- 
trasted realities. It is, however, much easier to contemplate the 
common objects of consciousness, than to think of and regard un- 
ceasingly this reality of the reason. And thus, impatient of ab- 
straction, the reasoning being gives an outward manifestation to 
this as well as to his other thoughts, he writes God on the world as 
he wrote other things, with picture and statue imitations, and ere 
long worships the type instead of the reality; he falls down on his 
knees before a mere memoria technica, he pays homage to an object 
of sense, forgetful that the essence and definition of God, his own 
idea of a supreme being, is, that he is something without the sub- 
ject, which is yet not a part of the external world. Picture writ- 
ing, and indeed all the arts are but so many different indications 
of that feeling which gave rise to the worship of images; they are 
all different species of idolatry, different symptoms of man’s aversion 
to abstract thought, of his love of dresses and disguises, of his na- 
turally unphilosophical mind. For what is philosophy but an un- 
dressing of the world’? It is to deprive our thoughts of all those 
outward veils and vestments in which they are generally too prone 
to wrap up the objects of their contemplations, it is to strip eter- 
nity of the robe of time, to divest existence of the accident of 
mortality, to let fall the many-coloured cloaks of individuality, 
in which the genus is enveloped, to see the soul unclothed and 
unencumbered with that garment of flesh which weighs it down 
to earth, and brings it to the near contact of death and decay. 
All this is difficult to the untutored intellect; as difficult as to 
gaze on the noon-day sun without a cloud, or a mist, or even: 
so much as a bit of coloured glass, to break the intensity of his 
light; and yet it is what we ought to do, what we must do 
if we would live as creatures that enjoy reason and hope for 
immortality. 

The invention of alphabets, or of writing, in the modern sense 
of the word, was the first step towards the overthrow of idolatry, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that Europe owes her alphabet to 


1. ‘*The beginning of all Wisdom is | parent’ (Sartor Resartus, p. 66, see also 
to look fixedly on Clothes, or even with | pp. 74, 210). 
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the only nation, which, in the remote ages, preserved itself to 
any considerable extent from the worship of symbols: but still 
it was only a partial remedy; for books, those sworn foes of 
all idols, of all worship of the world of sense, were but few, and 
even “the old man eloquent” preached his mellifluous wisdom 
to a small audience. It is true that wherever they went they 
were fraught with a true vitality, they sped like the knights 
errant of old, releasing many an oppressed mind from captivity, 
and here and there lighting the lamp of truth in a land of 
darkness; yet their influence was very limited, and even after 
the Christian religion had appeared, causes, which are well-known, 
operating with it, crumbled the old fabric of civilization into 
minute fragments, and the mind of man was again a worshipper 
of images and of art. At length came the invention of print- 
ing, the most important event, perhaps, in the history of the 
world. From this time forth, the book was not a solitary hero, 
& Hercules or a Theseus, striving for the liberation of men from 
the giants who tyrannized over them. Their name was legion; 
in infinite hosts they spread themselves over the world, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. First of all, the idolatry of popery fell 
before them, then art as the instrument of idolatry was over- 
thrown ; philosophy was by them reinstated in her rightful domi- 
tion; philology came forth as her hand-maid; feudality and 
tyranny gave way to their victorious march, and to this day 
the despots of the world tremble before them. Let us not be 
deceived: Luther was great, but Guttenberg was still greater’. 
The letter did not kill but gave life, for it was by the letter 
that the spirit lived again, and it is the aid of the letter, it 
is philology, in one of its forms, which we must have recourse 
to whenever we would struggle with those idols of the forum’, 
the realized ideals that ever and anon usurp the throne of reason, 
and tyrannize over the misnamed free-will of man’*. 

From these reflexiens en the influence produced upon lite- 
rature, and, through it, on the opinions of the world, by a greater 
facility of writing, and an unbounded circulation of written 


1. The reader will find in Victor 2. Bacon, Novum Organon, Lib. 1. 
Hugo's Notre-Dame de Paris (Liv. V. | Aph. 59, 60. 
Ch. 2.), some remarke on this subject 
written in a wild and extravagant tone, as 3. Carlyle’s Hist. of the French Revo- 
is the wont with modern French authors of | lution, I. p. 13. 
that school, but yet very striking and true. 
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documents, we come naturally to consider the effects of the in- 
vention of writing on the spoken language of which it is the 
secondary expression. The art of writing was a mere inven- 
tion; it stands on precisely the same footing with the other 
useful arts: hence it was at first rude and uncouth, and as it 
did not for a long time arrive at perfection, or become so easy 
as to fallinto general use, it has produced, by its want of com- 
pleteness, great and lasting evils on the mind of uneducated 
man. But language was a spontaneous result of our organiza- 
tion, and thus, like every production of nature, was as perfect 
at the beginning, indeed much more so than it is now, when 
literature or the written word has developed itself in a thousand 
different ways. If any one thing more than another can show 
the absurdity of those who speak of an invented language, it is 
simply this fact, that the oldest languages are always the richest 
in materials, the most perfect in analogy, the most uniform in 
etymological structure. Philology too instructs us that those very 
words which the advocates for an invented language consider 
the most difficult to invent, and therefore as the last introduced, 
are, in fact, the basis of all language; for instance, the pro- 
nouns and numerals, which Adam Smith' considers of recent 
introduction, are known to have been the very oldest part of 
every tongue, for it is just these words which retain their identity 
in languages which have been longest separate, and have there- 
fore become most unlike in other particulars. The effect of 
increased use upon the stfucture of inflected language is rather 
to weaken and corrupt than to improve or amplify, and it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that as such languages 
remove themselves from their origin the love of what is called 
euphony gains ground more and more, the elements or roots 
are no longer clearly discriminated from the terminations, and 
the meaning of the separate parts of the word becomes less dis- 
tinguishable, till at last all inflexion is superseded by a system of 
prefixes and auxiliaries. The monosyllabic languages, which are the 
most imperfect of all, appear to be degenerated forms of older and 
more complete idioms. It may seem strange, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that this corruption of the forms of language has arisen, 
not in spite of, but directly in consequence of literature, and 
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the invention and diffusion of writing, which have produced such 
important results in literature and science, and, through them, on 
the general mind of man, have thus contributed to undermine 
the mighty and perfect structure of spoken language, the imme- 
diate production of that reason of which writing is so important 
an instrument. This has not been generally remarked', and it 
will be worth our while to bestow a little consideration upon 
it. The beginning of literature has been prior to the begin- 
ning of writing in all those countries in which literature has 
subsequently attained its greatest developement. As the want 
of writing materials necessitates the adoption of metre, the first 
composition in every language is poetry. Had the invention of 
writing and printing been coeval with the first beginnings of lan- 
guage, we should certainly never have had an epic poem, per- 
haps never a line of poetry in the world. Besides, there ap- 
pears to be something in the nature of early man, full as he is 
of sublime inquiry, and impressed with the wonders of the 
earth and the sky, which he gazes on with awe and veneration, 
that leads him: on to poetry. The language of the old world 
streamed freely from the breast, swelling with infinite redundancy 
of expression, replete with the richest and most significant com- 
pounds, and ever bursting forth into song. ‘‘ We may suppose,” 
says William von Humboldt’, “that there was hardly in any 
desert a wandering hord, which had not its lays, Man, as a 
species, is @ singing animal, connecting, however, thought with 
his melody.” The sage, who discoursed to his disciples on the 
mysteries of man and the world, set before them ‘the sweet 
food of sweetly uttered knowledge’,” and the chronicler who 
wished to perpetuate the past deeds of his warrior race sang to 
the harp the verses he had composed. Prose can only arise 
after a long period of civilization, after writing has become 
tolerably easy, and writing materials sufficiently abundant‘; it 
keeps pace with the logical or syntactical developement of 8 


1. It has been noticed, however, that 3. Sir P. Sidney Defence of Poery. 
writing could never produce any change | p. 495. 
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language, so that writing, which can produce no effect m the 
way of improvement on the forms of a language, exercises 3 
most important influence on the construction and connexion of 
its sentences, and therefore on the science of the people who use 
it. The method of language gains at the expense of its mate- 
rials. It is observable that the first literary productions of a 
nation, their epic poems and lyrical hymns, are either entirely 
devoid of syntax or but inadequately provided with it. In the 
earliest poems of the Indians, for example, the R&amfyana and 
Mahé-Bhiarata, there is no syntax or construction properly so call- 
ed, and as we do not know to what extent prose composition m 
the Sanscrit language was cultivated, we cannot say how far they 
ever arrived at a logical syntax. In the Greek literature, how- 
ever, we possess an excellent specimen of a language developed 
through all the successive stages, from the rude luxuriance of 
the Epos to the careful but barren elegances of logical prose, for 
Hellenism, after it had secured its predominance over the Pelas- 
gian or older element, was subjected to no external mterference ; 
its changes and progressions took place within itself; and 1 
may therefore be cited as a’ good example of the mfluence o 
literature and civilization on the syntax of a pure and highly 
cultivated idiom. In this language, before all others, we se 
the article, that great implement of logic as distinguishing th 
subject from the predicate, develope itself from the pronoun οἱ 
general designation of locality, in this language we see the differ 
ences of mood developing themselves from differences of tense, anc 
all the syntactical modifications of the subordinate or accessar 
verb expressed by the participle, an etymological modificatioi 
of the verb; in a word, the Greek language, like Mahomet’ 
coffin, which hangs between earth and heaven, has taken th 
middle place, between the synthetic and analytical languages 
combining the perfection of the word, with the regularity of th 
sentence to a degree which no other idiom can parallel. Th 
language of Homer is totally different from that of the late 
poets, and although his lines are not so devoid of logical struc 
ture as the slokas of the Indian poems, (and this is perhap 
explicable from the fact that our present text of the Iliad an 
Odyssee is little more than a rifaccimento of the original works 
it is still obvious on the most hasty perusal that the logic: 
structure of sentences for which prose Greek is so remarkab) 
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had not yet established itself in the language. The same is 
also evident from the old Attic prose of Thucydides, which is 
fall of what we should call bad grammar, arising of course from 
his inability to correct and polish his style by writing his sen- 
tences over and over again. Thus we often find that he has 
forgotten at the end of a sentence how he commenced it, or 
has purposely changed the construction without being able, from 
want of facility in the mechanical part of writing, to retouch 
the beginning of the period. When Plato and Demosthenes 
flourished, the materials and habit of writing must have improved 
wonderfully, as we may infer from the correctness and polish of 
their style; it is stated, too, that the former used frequently to 
rewrite his works, and that a tablet was found after his death 
in which the words at the beginning of the Republic were trans- 
posed in a number of different ways'; and we are told that 
Demosthenes copied out the history of Thucydides eight times’. 
Even in the Attic dramatists there is a great difference between 
the construction of the choruses, written after an old model, 
and the more prosaic dialogue, and yet this last is by no means 
80 conspicuous for that discrimination of the subject and pre- 
dicate by which the prose works are distinguished. After a 
language has once arrived at a full syntactical developement this 
distinction between prose and verse ceases to exist; the con- 
structions in poetry then possess the same logical exactness as 
those in prose. But the Attic idiom, though progressively ap- 
proximating to this state, did not attain to it till the time of 
Xenophon and Plato, the latter of whom gave the first hints 
of the proper analysis of the sentence*, which he could not have 
arrived at had not the Greek language been by that capable of 
logical prose: for in order that the theory of syntax may be 
discovered, the language must have become syntactical. As Plato 
discovered this theory from the logical texture which his own 
language had assumed, conversely Aristotle, when he had for- 
mally and methodically set forth the principles of the Platonic 
analysis of the sentence, adapted his own style to this method ; 
and thus he is not only the great expounder of the method of 
language, but also the most methodical of writers; a circum- 
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part of the subject, and state, by way of explanation, the con- 
nexion between the results of psychology, or the science of mind, 
and of the philosophical analysis of inflected language. That 
such a connexion, or rather identity of results, should exist is 
necessary, if we are right in maintaining that language springs 
naturally and spontaneously from the mind of man. 

The results of all that writers on the philosophy of mind 
have collected, with regard to our thoughts and the constitution 
of our intellectual powers, may easily be summed up, so far as 
they accord with our own convictions. Every man has one primary 
belicf ; that he exists, and that there is something without 
him, full of realities animate and inanimate ; he sees too an infinity 
of beings like himself, who live in the same belief. This some- 
thing without him is known to him from his sensations, which, 
acting in the first instance on his bodily organs, produce an 
impression on his mind which we call a perception. These 
perceptions survive the presence and the influence of the sub- 
stance which caused them, they become a part of the mind, 
and are called conceptions. Now the mind of man is so con- 
stituted that, whenever a perception is recollected or a concep- 
tion arises in it, it instantly awakes some other similar con- 
ception, or perhaps a whole train of them, connected by the 
relations of resemblance or contrast. This habit or tendency 
is called association or suggestion. We can also combine those 
conceptions at pleasure, so as to form new conceptions existing 
only in the mind, and this faculty is called imagination. Now 
all these powers with the exception of the last are confessedly 
enjoyed by the lower animals, and we class them all under the 
name Understanding, the faculty of rules, or the faculty of 
judging according to sense’. But there is also a higher faculty, 
which we alone possess, which presides over and regulates the 
understanding, and which we call Reason, or the faculty of 
principles. By this faculty we compare our conceptions with 
one another, we estimate their similarity or incongruity, we ar- 


1. It will be observed that we use the | zation, &c. (Aids to Reflection, p.215). We 


term “understanding”’ in a more limited 
sense than others, Coleridge for instance, 
give to the ““human understanding.”’ Cole- 
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adopt the Kantian distinction, in general, 
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range the objects of our perception in classes, and these classes 
again under wore general subdivisions, we compare these ulti- 
wate generalizations with one another, and so arrive analytically 
at absolute truth: or, in some cases, we seize upon the prin- 
viplea of science synthetically, a priori, and at once. It is this 
faculty which constitutes our humanity, it is to this that speech 
ministers as an indispensable, but subordinate, adjunct. 

Tho knowledge of his own existence and the simultaneous 
belief in) an external world,—this is the first act of man’s con- 
wanes, Hut this consciousness is itself subjected to two other 
primary intuitions: it is subordinated to the intuition of space, 
ti he ia Δον and every thing else is there, and these are two 
pauitinns; it ik aubordinated to the idea of time, for the very 
belie! in hia own existence presumes a continuance. 

‘hin chen ia the sum of psychology. Man is, and the world 
ma, there it a dere and a there, a me and a not-me,—the know- 
haluv af this fact is consciousness. He has perception, concep- 
tian, asmwiatiuy which constitute his Understanding. He com- 
parva, xvawralises, knows, and discourses; these are the opera- 
tia af hia Reason, And all his thoughts are modified by and 
autardinatead to hia primary intuitions of space and time. 

Now it language be, 88 we say it is, the genuine product 
wf the evan, we ahould expect to find traces of all these con- 
favwatiaw af the mind in the structure of our speech. And so 
Ve κ. 

(ur analyaia of tho Greek and cognate languages has taught 
wa that there are two primary elements of speech; the first, an 
wayauiaiyy element which enters into all words, and which we 
wall yavaroun; the second, a material element which consti- 
tutva the leeda of all significant terms which are not pronouns. 
νο ΜΑΝΑ oxpromwa in the first instance the relation of the 
ελλ boty to the external world, of the subject to the ob- 
feet, at the ave to tho soéme, and this is formally put as an 
apyronitinn af Ανν to there. The first general and vague idea 
al ¢dvev ia avon eplit up into 8 number of modifications, of which 
the ret ie a diatinction of objects in the there or outward world, 
acoorting as they are nearer to or farther from the subject, and 
mubaequently a deaignation of all the different directions in which 
they atand with regard to the subject. The pronoun therefore 
in its different. forms is an expression of the first great fact 
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of consciousness, that we are and that there is something with- 
out us. 

The material element of language includes the names of 
all the objects, which present themselves to us in the outward 
world, and to our contact with which we owe the experiences 
that. are the staple for our understanding. We find on ex- 
amination that all names of things are generic terms, that they 
describe some particular quality or attribute of the object, which 
strikes us as most remarkable in it, and by which we at once 
see its resemblance to the other objects of the same class. 
We observe, too, that even the words which we call pro- 
per names were originally generic terms, designating some qua- 
lities, and consecrated to certain particular objects possessing 
those qualities in a remarkable degree. It is, therefore, clear 
that the very act of naming implies classification and abstrac- 
tion, or reasoning power, and when Adam is said to have named 
all the animals, this is only another way of expressing the fact, 
that by his reasoning power, which is identical with the powet 
of speech, he divided them according to the prima facie classes of 
natural history. Of course, this use of general instead of spe- 
cial names has a great effect on the conciseness and perfection 
of language as an instrament of thought. But the process does 
not stop here; not only are individuals described by general 
names, but all the relations which bear any resemblance to the 
attribute from which the body of the name, or the root as it is 
called, is derived, are expressed by words into which that root 
enters; nay more, very many words expressing contrasted rela- 
tions have the same root perhaps slightly modified. This is an 
exemplification in language of the principle of association or sug- 
gestion, which all psychologists recognize as one of the most 
important operations of the mind. All writers on suggestion or 
the association of ideas admit, either directly or by implication, 
that contrast or contrariety is a species of connexion among 
ideas; indeed, Brown makes it one of the primary laws of sug- 
gestion. Now, if we recollect that suggestion or association 
depends upon previous coexistence or previous proximate succes- 
sion, we shall not wonder, that, in this natural and necessary 
process of expressing the greatest number of thoughts or modi- 
fications of thought with the fewest possible words or modifi- 
cations of words ideas of contrast, as well as ideas of resemblance, 
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should be expressed by words, into which the same, or a slightly 
modified root enters; for all contrasts and resemblances are rela-~ 
tions, and no idea of a relation could be formed unless we had seen 
the related objects together, or experienced the related feelings in 
close succession ; but in this case, where the perceptions have taken 
place together, the recollection of one perception awakens a re- 
membrance of the other; consequently, if we have got a word to 
express one of these related ideas, that word suggests the other 
idea to our mind; therefore, the root of that word, or a slight mo- 
dification of it, would naturally be adopted to express the other 
idea, whether it be an idea of contrast or an idea of resemblance. 
And thus we find that a word may bear two contrasted significations, 
or there may be two or more words, containing the same or slightly 
modified roots, which denote contrasted or contrary objects or feel- 
ings, when the objects or feelings have been seen, felt, or experi- 
enced, always or generally, in connexion or in immediate succession’. 

Every word containing a root, or belonging to the material 
element of language, also contains by way of prefix, suffix, or 
‘both, a pronominal element. This is the counterpart in language 
to the psychological fact, that every act of consciousness is sub- 
ordinated to the two conditions of thought, the intuitions of 
space and time. The old Epicureans maintained that the only 
real existences in the world were matter and space*, and that 


1. The following are a few inatances of the principle of association as it manifests it- 
self in the same or a cognate language. 


Contrast. Cause and Effect. 

havere, wish, habere, have. aio, speak, ate, hear. 
cupio, desire, capio, take. aidae, speak, audio, hear, 
λάω, wish, Adw, take. καλέω, call, κλύω, hear. 
χρήσιμος, χραισμεῖν, assist, χήρος, χρηΐζει», video, see, οἶδα, know. 

want assistance. ““set’’ (place),“‘sit” (be placed). 
carus, possessed and valued, carere, want. δέω, bind, δαίω, burn. 
δέ dear,"’ (prized) because you have it, ‘‘ dear,’ (expensive) because you want it. 
χρεία, use, χρεία, need. Grr, fasten, ἅπτω, set on fire. 
gestire, wish, gerere, carry with one. "δήμος, δηµός (below, p. 396). 
trachien, look at eagerly, tragen, to carry. 

. ing fi μνήμη in δέκ-σιος,ὶ . δέκ-οµαι, 
µενος 3 ος Orees μένω remain- xelp, the in- alp-éw, [the conse- 
μέμονα esire, μέμονα hand, (strument. hAin-than, [quent act. 

Sangen, 


θέω . . τίθηµι πε, 
θοός : quickness of motion. @axor. | rest. 
“ fast’? (rapid), “‘fast’’ (fixed). 


2. Lucretius I. 446. 
preter inane ef corpora, ferlia per se 
Nulla potest rerum tn numero natura relinqui. 


- ws 
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every thing else was either a property (conjunctum) or an accident 
(eventum) of these'. Time, for instance, was an accident of matter, 
not perceptible in itself, but to be inferred from the rest or motion 
of things*. With what connexion with this materialistic view we 
που not, but all people, whether philosophers or not, seemed to 
have made up their minds, till Kant appeared, that space at all 
events was something external, empirical, and real. Kant, however, 
based his critical philosophy on the position that space and time 
are α prioré intuitions, because we cannot form a conception of out- 
ward objects without a presupposition of space and time; they 
necessarily form the basis of all outward phenomena; they are 
both of them taken together, pure forms of all perception, and 
consequently make synthetical positions a priori possible’. It is 
true that the intuitions of Space or Position, and of Timo or 
Continuity, are equally original and equally necessary, but if we 
analyze them more rigorously we shall find that the intuition of 
Time is only a refinement and modification of that of Space. 
These two primary notions may be otherwise stated as an intui- 
tion on the one hand of position or fixedncss of objects with 
isolations or intervals, which is the mtuition of Space, and an 
intuition on the other hand of continuousness or motion of ob- 
jects, or of such a closeness and proximity in their positions 
that the intervals are not perceived or not taken into account, 
and this is the intuition of Time. Now it is clear even from 
common language, that this is the whole distinction between space 
and time, for the words which we use as indications of position, 
such as “before” and “after,” ‘ backwards” and ‘“ forwards,” 
are also indicative of time. We shall, however, make our mean- 
ing clearer by an example. 

That these primary forms of thought necessary to perception 
are the basis of pure mathematics, is distinctly stated by Kant’, 
and it is indeed obvious to every one, who agrees with Plato 
in considering the exact sciences as derived from perception by 
the intellectual faculties. The two first invented of the exact 
sciences were Arithmetic and Geometry, which are both referable 
to the intuition of Space. The latter was always, in the hands 


1. Vv. 450. 2. γ. 463. 
Nam quaquomque cluent aul his conjuncta duabus | Nec per sc quemquam tempus sentire faiendum cet 
Redus ca invenics aul horum eventa videbis Semotum ab rerum mota placidaque quiete. 


3. Kritik der reinen Vernunfi, p. 28-43. 4. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 4]. 
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of the old geometers, the science of position ; in the former, all the 
principles are derived from the notion of intervals, and the primary 
names of the numbers are, as we shall hereafter see, pronominal 
words signifying position. For convenience in reckoning, it soon 
became customary to substitute for these arithmetical words a 
set of symbols, all of them single letters, and people were not 
long in inventing concise methods of combining these accord- 
ing to the principles of the science. But even these abbrevi- 
ations were not enough, and a sort of short-hand was invented 
in different parts of the world, which got the name of Algebra. 
This written language, for it was only a set of symbols, and 
therefore could not be spoken, was, in process of time, extended 
to the expression of geometrical results, but only imperfectly, 
and why! because the geometer sometimes encroached upon the 
domain of the other intuition, and a science of pure time had 
not been developed from the sciences of Space. In fact, the 
intuition of Time or continuity was much more difficult to deal 
with; like the old Heracleitean doctrines it presupposed a con- 
tinual flowing or change, and escaped from the grasp of expression. 
The great difficulty to be surmounted was a philological one, 
tho construction of a language to express motion, time, or con- 
tinuous change. This obstacle was surmounted at nearly the 
ramo period by both Leibnitz and Newton, and their discovery 
of the language of change was one of the greatest importance 
immoediately for physical science, and ultimately we have no doubt 
for philosophy in general. No one has been at the pains to point 
aut by what steps they arrived at it: it will, we apprehend, 
dw caay to do go. The most obvious example of continued change, 
av melting down of intervals, is that of physical continuous motion : 
aw obvious, indeed, that the ancient philosophers included under 
ehe name motion (κίνησιϱ) all that we include under the term 
wheaw s thus, Plato Theatet. p. 181 Ρ. δύο δὴ λέγω τούτω εἴδη 
aveqrent, ἀλλοίωσιν, τὴν δὲ περιφοράν {read dopa.) Parmen. 

USS ο κιρυύμενον ἡ φέροιτο 47 αλλοιοϊτο ἄν. Aristot. 
ign VU. ν. ἐπεὶ οὲ τρεῖς εἰσι κινήσεις ἤ τε κατὰ τόπον, καὶ 
aut ty eater, καὶ κατὰ τὸ ποσόν, αναγκη καὶ τὰ κινούμενα 
Ope ν wey οὺν κατὰ τόπον φορά, η δὲ κατὰ τὸ ποῖον ἆλ- 
Ἁνιωώδινς @ δὲ κατὰ τὸ ποσὀν αὔξησις καὶ φθίσις. In 
weontens with this, then, the first language or science of change 
tmpgavvaent atl ite terms and even its name from physical motion : 


ο”... 
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though from the very first it was applied {ο the investigation 
of problems in change or continuity in general. The natural divi- 
sion, therefore, of the exact sciences is this. (1) The science of 
positions or intervals, which includes geometry and arithmetic. (2) 
The science of time or of continuous change, which comprehends 
mechanics, dynamics, and the great problem of physical astro- 
nomy. When algebra, or the symbolical language in which the 
sciences of space were expressed, was applied to the science of 
time, it was called Fluxions or Differential Calculus; but it might 
in fact be called by the name of the older language, of which 
it is merely an extension. We are aware that a most eminent 
mathematician, in the sister island, has asserted that Algebra, 
by which he means all that is included in the unphilosophical 
use of the word analysis, is the science of pure Time’, and he 
even goes so far as to say, that arithmetic is a part of the same 
ecience*: but with deference to him and another distinguished 
analyst*, who defines Algebra as the science of general reason- 
ing by symbolical language, we must insist that Algebra can 
never be called a science, when separated from its applications, 
which are all so many distinct sciences. If the science of pure 
time is coextensive and identical with Algebra, as the former 
scholar asserts, then must Geometry, which is the science of pure 
space, become the science of pure Time whenever it is expressed 
in analysis. Algebra should be defined as the method or art of 
combining symbols, as a language in which we can carry on the 
most abstract and general reasonings about sensible objects, con- 
sidered in their relation to one or other of our original intuitions. 
It appears, then, from the progress and extension of Algebra, 
that the intuition of Time, though necessarily co-ordinate with that 


1. Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, in the | from the rules which it may teach or use, 


introductory remarks to an essay ** On Con- 
jugate Functions and on Algebra as the 
Science of Pure Time” (Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 
p. 293 foll.), states “‘that his object is 
to inquire whether existing Algebra offers 
no rudiment which may encourage a hope 
of developing a science of Algebra, pro- 
perly so called, strict, pure and independent, 
deduced by valid reasons from its own in- 
tuitive principles; and this not less an 
object of a priori contemplation than Geo- 
metry, not less distinct in its own essence 


and from the signs by which it may express 
its meaning; and that he has been led te 
the belief that the intuition of time is such 
an element.” This is not the place to enter 
upon a formal examination of so profound 
a subject: but we are sure that any one 
who will look into Sir W. R. Hamilton's 
paper, and compare it with the explanation 
given in the text, must admit that he has 
confused the method of Algebra with one 
of its applications. 

2. Ubi supra, p. 308. 

3. Professor Peacock’s Algebra, § 1. 
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of Space, may be derived from it by adding the idea of motion 
or change, or by melting down the intervals which constitute 
position, and that in scientific language, at all events, the ex- 
pression of Time is posterior to that of Space. In the common 
languages we find two classes of the material words, which we 
call nouns and verbs. The former are capable of expressing 
relations of place only: the latter denote actions or express rela- 
tions of Time. Yet we find that both are made out of the same 
matorials; the roots or stuff of language enter into each set, 
and they are each of them combined with pronominal elements, 
which denote the case-relations in the former, and the person- 
relations in the latter; the cases of the nouns expressing the 
position of some object with regard to other objects, the persons 
of the verb the point from which the action begins, or at which 
it onda, These we shall see stand upon exactly the same footing, 
and the expression of agency, whether effected by a case, a prepo- 
uition, or a person ending, is still strictly pronominal or derived 
from the intuition of space. 

From this examination we see that the principles according 
to which the words of a perfect, or, what is the same thing, 
an inflected language, are formed, that is to say, their anatomical 
utrueture, or internal mechanism, is the counterpart of what we 
know of the operations of the mind. Here, however, the parallel 
iw at an end, and we must be careful to recollect that the words 
thonmelves, whon once formed into a whole, are nowise repre- 
wentatives of any thing in the mind. They may go on through 
all powible vuaances of meaning, and even be used by abstraction 
without any regard cither to their structure or primitive signi- 
floation, without in the least affecting the mind with a compre- 
honaion of their import: nay, it is, as we have shown, the natural 
procewt in language, as it developes itself syntactically, to destroy 
the fullness and significance of its individual words; and highly 
henetleial to acionce that such should be the case. A very preg- 
nant example of this is furnished by those general abstract terms 
of whieh κο much has boon said by metaphysicians. 

it we examine the abstract and general names in any lan- 
gag, wo aball find that they are only tropical or figurative 
wants properly referring to sensible objects; and the reason of 
thia ix obvious, for the wholo end of language is to transfer our 
inwant λα to the outward world, so that they may be cogni- 
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zsble to others, and objective to ourselves ; now in order to attach 
a name to a thing, it is necessary that the name and the thing 
should be presented to the observation a certain number of times 
together: but it is easier to present a material object to the 
observation of another for the purpose of naming it, than to 
describe to him an impression or a thought, consequently mate- 
rial objects are first named, and the thoughts or ideas described 
by 8 metaphorical reference to them. Of course, this method 
of forming our abstract terms, though necessary under the cir- 
<amstances, is productive of serious inconveniences ; by using meta- 
phorical words, we are apt to reason vaguely in consequence of 
the different significations which the words bear in common lan- 
guage. Hence for the purposes of science it would doubtless 
be desirable to have a set of words which bear no specific meaning. 
But this is impossible in spoken language, except in the case of 
mere pronominal words, denoting not things but the positions 
of things: therefore it is only in Arithmetic and Geometry that 
we can have a spoken language perfectly general. In symbolical 
written language, however, it is possible to put down marks or 
signs, and invent laws for their combination without at all trou- 
bling ourselves with their interpretation, and it is to the invention 
of such a language, and its subsequent extension to subjects beyond 
the arithmetical calculations to which it was at first applied, that 
the great advances in pure mathematics, and the sciences depend- 
ing on them, are to be attributed. 

As abstract general terms are merely the names of sonsible 
objects used tropically, they could not be considered as the repre- 
sentatives of any ideas in the mind, even though it were true 
that the words of a language, and not the mode of forming 
them only, might be regarded as the representatives of mental 
operations. The controversy between the realists and nominalists, 
of which we have given a short account in the last Chapter, 
could not arise at the present day; every one is now aware that 
words, as the signs of generalization, are the only objects about 
which general reasoning is conversant. If any question of this 
sort could be agitated at present, it must be one between the 
nominalism of Occham, or conceptualism as some might be pleased 
to call it, and the ultra-nominalism of thc school of Hobbes, 
Horne Tooke, or Bentham. Some of these have gone so far 
as to seek for general truths in the words of a particular lan- 

5 
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‘guage, but no one, nowadays, would conversely assert the objective 
existence of general ideas, as something independent of the general 
terms which we use in reasoning. 

It is true, indeed, that general terms presume generalization ; 
it is true that there is such a thing as general, necessary, ab- 
solute truth, and that synthetic judgments a priors are possible ; 
it is true that there are genera and species of things, and, in 
general, representative or abstract knowledge as opposed to 
perceptive or intuitive knowledge; but it is not true that, 
because we can abstract and generalize, therefore we have in 
our mind general abstract ideas or images of the absolute and 
unconditioned, still less that our general terms are representa- 
tives of such ideas, and least of all that such abstract ideas 
have an independent existence. As a great philosopher has 
remarked, in speaking of the metaphorical meaning of general 
terms, our necessities have obliged us to depart from the natural 
order of our ideas; we have been obliged to attach ourselves 
to one furnished by the occasions and accidents to which we 
are liable, and this order gives us not the origin of our notions 
but the history of our discoveries'. To adopt the words of the 
same philosopher there are two different kinds of ideas, a real 
and a nominal one. The nominal idea of a thing is but ite 
definition; and thus a simple idea is only real, for it cannot 
have a definition, that is, a new simple idea cannot be raised 
in the mind by means of words. The nominal idea or essence 
of a thing is simply that quality or attribute which we remark 
in it as the point of similarity between it and other individuals 
which we class with it, and which is therefore the cause of its 
name. This definition like all classification or naming is of 
course to a certain extent arbitrary, for as Dugald Stewart 
observes*——it does not necessarily follow that this quality is 
more essential to the existence of any thing as an individual 
than various other qualities which we are accustomed to regard 
as accidental. The real definition enables us to see the possi- 
bility of the thing defined, and it is this definition alone that 
can be made the basis of science, to which the nominal definition 
is not sufficient, unless it can be shown by experiment that the 
thing defined is possible, in which case the definition becomes 


1. Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais sur 2. Elements, p. 130. 
Y Entendement Humain, p. 324. 
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real. There is, perhaps, no such thing in the world as a perfect 
circle, but the definition of the circle enables us to see the pos- 
sibility of the thing, and therefore the definition is allowed to 
rank among the first principles of the science of Geometry. The 
essence of a thing is but the possibility of it, and therefore does 
not depend upon ourselves, the mere nominal definition is arbi- 
trary, and though there is but one essence there may be several 
nominal definitions of the same thing, while the real definition 
must be justified by the reason, which shews that it is possible, 
or by experience, which shews that it actually is and is there- 
fore possible’. 

The doctrines of the Realists in the middle ages seem to 
have been suggested by a misconception of the philosophy of 
Plato which has prevailed to the present time*. It has been 
all along supposed that Plato was a realist in the strictest sense 
of the word, that he believed in the independent existence of 
universal ideas, that he had a great passion for the marvellous 
and mysterious and so forth. We believe nothing of the kind. 
Plato may have been a bad citizen, in his heart a traitor to 
his country and an enemy to her institutions, but he was not 
3 mystical dreamer or a wild enthusiast ; he was the very greatest 
of all true philosophers, because he was the first; he was a sober 
elear-headed thinker, and not the less so because he had the 
most brilliant fancy, a mind teeming with the most poetical 
imagery that ever gilded the page of abstract speculation. The 
business of philosophy, as we have before said, is to undress 
the objects of sense; to take the thought away from the par 
ticular and turn it to the general. In the beginning of real 
philosophy this was the great thing to be done. The first 
philosophers, so called, were materialists and ultra-nominalists, 
and therefore it was Plato’s object as a true philosopher {ο 
establish at least the position that truth and science cannot be 
found in the individuals, but must be sought after by general 
reasoning, that we must take general terms, the names of 
classes and not of individual things, if we would arrive at any 
valuable conclusions. If he had written, as Dugald Stewart 
might have written, on the same theme in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after the world had enjoyed for many hundred years the 


1. Leibnits (wbi supra p. 252 foll.) ception to a certain extent in favour of 
2. lt is perhaps right to make an ex- | Bishop Berkeley (see Siris, § 338). 
j5—2 
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68 
lights of philosophy, science, literature, and a true spiritual 
religion, he would have had no occasion to use allegories about 
chariots with winged horses, and ideas dwelling in the world of 
intelligence, and metempsychosis', and so forth. But living as 
he did in an idolatrous country, where every association was 
opposed to abstraction, and the human soul made an image-wor- 
ship of its every thought, where there was no literature except 
poetry and annals, and these too read by few, he was obliged 
to set up idols against idols, to make the imagination, which 
had created all the elements of Greek polytheism, its own 
iconoclastes in favour of a rival worship, and so he spoke of 
ideas as things real, objective, and independent, dwelling with 
God in the heaven of heavens and making other things what 
they are by participation. Nevertheless, no one knew better 
than he did that this was but philosophy speaking in parables; 
as will appear from the consideration of a very few facts’. 
He bases his whole system on dialectic or logic, the art of 
general reasoning. He knew that there could be no general 
reasoning leading to philosophy, or general principles, without 
real definitions. Now, the definition necessarily includes two things, 
generalization and division, or, in the words of modern logicians, 
it is made either per genus or per differentiam. The former 
process is the base of the second; the second is the develope- 
ment of the former. Accordingly dialectic, and therefore phi- 
losophy, depend upon generalization, and Plato’s theory of ideas, 
as it is called, is merely the assertion of the principle that in 
order to general reasoning we must generalize and classify, κατα 
γένος διακρίνειν and κατ 609 σκοπεῖν, which he explains very 


1. The allegory in the Phedrus is bor- 
rowed entirely from the circumstance, that, 
in the Attic dialect, words referring to the 
use of wings are used to signify the emo- 
tions of the mind (see, for instance, Sopho- 
cles, Ajax, 693); a metaphor so obvious 
that Aristophanes makes a very lengthened 
joke upon it in the Aves, 1436-1450. If 
the reader wishes for an instance of the way 
in which Plato could spin an allegory from 
the common terms of poetical language, let 
him compare Phadrus, p. 251 A-D, where 
we have πρῶτον μὲν ἔφριξε-- οἷον ἐκ τῆς 
φρίκης---θἐρμότης-- θερµανθέντος δὲ ἐτά- 
κη--ζεῖ οὖν ἐν τούτῳ ὅλη, καὶ ἀνακηκίει 


---τῇ διεζόδὃφ ἐγχρίει ἑκάστῃ--- ὥστε 
πᾶσα κεντουµένη κύκλῳ ἡ ψυχή οἰστρᾷ 
καὶ ὀδυνᾶται, with Sophocles, Trachinia, 
831 foll. 

ei γάρ σφε Κενταύρου φονίᾳ vedéda 

χρίει δολοποιὸς ἀνάγκα 

πλευρα προστακέντος lov 


δεινοτάτῳ μὲν ὕδρας προστετακὼς 
Φάσµατι; : . 
ο νιν αἰκίζει 
ὑποφόνια δολόμυθα κέντρ᾽ 
ἐπιζέσαντα. 

2. See Cousin, Nouveaur Fragmens 


| Philosophiques, p. 160 foll. 
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clearly in the Pheedrus (p. 249 B): det γὰρ ἄνθρωπον ζυνιέναι 
kat εἶδος λεγόμενον, ἐκ πολλών iov αἰσθήσεων εἰς ἓν λογισμῷφ 
ζυναιρούμενον» and this we presume is now generally admitted. 
It is strange that this should have escaped the notice of so 
many writers on the history of philosophy; one would have 
thought that the connexion between him and the Pythagoreans, 
who made the same use of numbers, the first abstract terms in 
language, which he did of his ideas, would have taught them 
that Plato’s object was only to bring forward the principles of 
science or general truth, to draw the first outlines of a system 
of logic or general reasoning, by laying down the principle of 
classification and generalization. His pupil Aristotle, who has 
grievously misrepresented his meaning, did but fill up his scheme, 
and it may be shown from the words of both that in talking 
of genera and species, categories, and universals, they meant 
only general terms, the necessary instruments of reasoning, thie 
main part of the definition real, which is perpetual because it 
speaks only of the possible’. 

We need not search long in Plato’s works without finding 
indubitable proofs of his nominalism, expressed in the most 
direct terms. For instance, in the Republic (X. p. 596 A) he 
begins an investigation by taking the generic name (ὄνομα) 88 
5 representative of the genus (eldos, idea which are in this 
passage used as identical words) and states that this is his 
usual method—Povre: οὖν ἐνθένδε ἀρζωμεθα επισκοποῦντες, ἐκ 
τῆς εἰωθυίας μεθόδου; εἶδος γάρ πού τι ἓν ἕκαστον εἰώθαμεν 
τίθεσθαι περὶ ἕκαστα τὰ πολλα, ols ταυτὸν ὄνομα ἐπιφέρο- 
µεκ---θώμεν oy καὶ νῦν ὅτι (Φούλει τῶν πολλών. οἷον, εἰ θέλεις, 
πολλαί πού εἶσι κλῖναι καὶ τράπεζαι.----ἁλλ᾽ ἰδέαι 6 που περὶ 
ταῦτα τὰ σκεύη δύο, µία μὲν κλίνης, µία oe τραπέζη. And 
in the Laws (X. p. 895—6) he gives in plain words the dis- 
tinction, which we have given above, between the name and the 
definition, the former being a primd facie, the latter a scientific 
classification, the former a nominal, the latter a real descrip- 
tion, ap οὐκ ἂν εθέλοις περὶ ἕκαστον τρία νοεῖν----ἕν μὲν 
τὴν οὐσίαν, ἓν δὲ τῆς οὐσίας τὸν λόγον, ἓν δὲ ὄνομα. καὶ 
ὃ καὶ ρωτήσεις εἶναι περὶ τὸ ὃν ἅπαν δύο.---τότε μὲν ἡμῶν 
ἕκαστον Tovvoua προτεινόµενον αὐτὸ τὸν λόγον απαιτεῖν, τότε 
1. Leibnits, τε. s. p. 254, les Essences sont perpetuelles parcequ’ il πο s’y agit que du 

. possible. 
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δὲ τὸν λόγον αυτὸν προτεινόµενον ἐρωτᾶν au τοῦνομα.---ἔστι 
που δίχα διαιρούµενον ἐν ἄλλοις τε καὶ εν ἀριθμφ. Toure δή 
τῷ κατ ἀριθμὸν ὄνομα μὲν -ἄρτιον, λόγος δὲ ἀριθμὸς διαιρου- 
pevos ets toa δύο μόρη. ----μῶν οὖν οὐ ταυτὸν _ Exar e pads προσ- 
αγορεύοµεν, av τε τὸν λόγον ἐρωτώμενοι τοὔνομα ἀποδιδώμεν, 
ἄν τε τοὔνομα τὸν λόγον, ἄρτιον ὀνόματι καὶ λόγῳ, δίχα 
διαιρούµενον ἀριθμὸν προσαγορεύοντες ταύτὸν Ov -ϕ δὴ ψυχἠ 
γοῦνομα, τίς τούτου λόγος 3 ν ἔχομεν ἄλλον πλήν τὸν νῦν δὴ 
ῥηθέντα, τὴν δυναµένην αὐτὴν αὐτὴν κινεῖν κίνησιν» on which 
it is asked, τὸ ἑαυτὸ Kee ons λόγον ἕ έχειν τὴν αυτήν οὐσίαν 
ἤνπερ τοὔνομα ὃ δὴ πάντες ψυχἠν προσαγορεύοµεν; and this 

is assented to. If we compare these two passages with those 
whigh we have quoted above from Occham, the chief of the 
Nominalists, we shall see that their opinions on the value of 
universals coincide. 

Plato, although no philologer, had convinced himself of the 
fact which philology has made certain to us, that although the 
structure of language is a counterpart of the organization of 
tho mind, the individual words are only arbitrary signs and 
therefore do not contain the truth of things. But the great 
talkers by whom he was surrounded and whose writings constituted 
tho intellectual food of Athens, had arrived at the extremest 
point of ultra-nominalism, and had asserted that truth was to 
be found, not only in the fleeting phenomena of the visible 
world, but even in the individual words of a particular lan- 
guage. Plato is not to be charged with realism because he 
opposed this abuse of nominalism, any more than a man is to 
be considered an infidel who is opposed to the excesses of reli- 
gious zeal. But he has been called so, because, as Aristotle says, 
those who are in one extreme of wrong, class in the opposite 
extreme of wrong all who hold to the golden mean of right. 

The work in which Plato directly opposed the philological 
application of this ultra-nominalism, the Oratylus, was till very 
lately altogether misunderstood ; we shall therefore give some ac- 
count of it, and of the modern work which stands in prominent 
opposition to it, the Diverstons of Purley by John Horne Tooke, 
aa well on account of the contrast between them, and our de- 
vided opposition to the latter, as because the serious truths for 
the first time brought forwards in it, its connexion with the rest 
of Plato’s system, and consequently with that philosophy which 
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is the beginning of human knowledge, have induced us to bor- 
row from it the name of this book. 

The utterly ridiculous and unjustifiable etymologies brought 
forward in Plato's Cratylus, and the strange mixture of joke 
and earnest which one finds in every page, formerly rendered 
this dialogue a great stumbling block to all the admirers of 
the philosopher. They were generally unable to determine what 
place in Plato's works should be assigned to it, and what was 
ite real object. At present, however, scholars are nearly agreed 
as to its general meaning. That Plato, whose main object was 
to establish a system of dialectics as a means of inquiring after 
truth, should have been ignorant of the importance and necessity 
of establishing the connexion between ideas and words, and should 
not have had some sober theory of language, the dialectician’s 
instrument, cannot be believed. On the contrary, he seems to 
have been continually impressed with the conviction, that his chief 
busineas was to solve, in part at least, the problem of language, for 
he says that language is the counterpart of the mind (Phedrus, 
p. 276 A), and that the word-maker must have a dialectician set 
over him (Oratyl. p. 390 D). The great object of Plato in all 
his works was to lead the mind away from its continual attrac- 
tion to objects of sense, to teach us, that, if we would find truth 
and ecience, we must ascend to laws or general principles, and 
not confine our attention to the multiplicity of facts and indi- 
vidual objects (or, as he expressed it in his poetical language, 
we must seek for them not in the world of matter, but in the 
world of mind, for the former contains only shadowy represen- 
tations of the realities displayed by the latter), that there is 
something more in man than a mere congeries of recollected 
experiences, and that he ought to have higher thoughts and 
more exalted pleasures than those which the outward world can 
furnish. This is the substance of his arguments with his con- 
temporaries, on all the great questions then agitated in _philo- 
sophy, and it is well known that he thought banter and irony 
as good a vehicle as any other for his purpose. Accordingly, 
when he found that words, like other outward objects, instead 
of being considered as merely symbols of reasoning, were them-. 
selves made the objects of examination, as if truth and science 
were to be discovered in sounds and signs which had no meaning, 
save as interpreted from within, when he found too ‘that ns 
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examination was carried on in the most arbitrary and capri- 
cious manner, without any regard paid even to the most obvious 
principles of etymology, and solely for the purpose of supporting 
some specific dogmas, he added to his works an exposure of 
these absurdities, which only differs from his other bantering 
treatises in having more ludicrous and extravagant theories to 
combat. The Eleatics and Heracleiteans in particular had made 
use of etymology to establish their contradictory positions, as- 
serting that it appeared from the words themselves, the former 
that every thing was fixed and stationary (ιστασθαι), the latter 
that every thing was in motion (κινεῖσθαι). This furnished an 
excellent opportunity for ridiculing the method of both, by show- 
ing that both their systems were alike demonstrable from ety- 
mology. The Cratylus, who gives his name to the dialogue, 
was a disciple of Heracleitus, and, according to Aristotle’ (or 
whoever is the author of the first book of the Metaphysica), 
Plato had, when young, some intercourse or acquaintance with 
him. The other interlocutor is Hermogenes, the brother of Cal- 
lias, who is introduced as a supporter of the Eleatic doctrines. 
When we remember how Protagoras, the Heracleiteans, and the 
Eleatics are all introduced together in the Thesetetus, and how in 
that dialogue Plato combats the two former sets of doctrines most 
especially, and in conjunction with one another, on grounds 
similar to those which he advances against Cratylus in this, we 
cannot avoid considering this treatise as a supplement to the 
Thesetetus. The doctrines of Protagoras and Heracleitus coincided 
IN many points, and particularly in their views on the nature 
of language; it is for this reason no doubt that Hermogenes, 
as the representative of the Eleatics, is made to speak contempt- 
uously of the philological part of Protagoras’ work, called ‘A\y- 
θεια (Cratyl. p. 391 C), and the Homeric etymologies in this 
dialogue have been thought to be a hit at Protagoras, for it 
appears from the Thetetus (p. 152 E), that the disciples of 
Protagoras and Heracleitus supported by quotations from Homer 
the doctrine of the perpetual motion of things; also, as in the 
Thezetetus, the Eleatics are treated with much more consideration, 
and all the weight of the ridicule is made to fall upon the re- 


Ἱ. ἐκ νέου τε yap συνήθης yercuevor | ῥεόντων καὶ ἐπιστήμης περὶ αὐτῶν οὐκ 
πρώτον Κρατύλῳ καὶ ταῖς ᾿Ἡρακλειτείοις | οὔσης, κ.τ.λ. Aristot. Metaphys. 1. ο. 6. 
δόξαις, we ἁπάντων τὼν αἰσθητών ael 
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presentative of the Heracleiteans; the banter is carried to the 
greatest length, when Socrates tells Cratylus that he owes the 
absurd derivations which he brings forward, and to all of which 
Cratylus assents, to the inspiration which had come upon him 
from his morning’s talk with Euthyphron, a mad and ridiculous 
quack. The object of the Theetetus is to overthrow entirely 
the doctrines of Protagoras and the Heracleiteans, to show that 
the grounds of science are not to be sought in the province of 
the senses, that in fact science is neither perception nor right 
conception, nor even right conception combined with reasonable 
explanation. Now the second of these three things which science 
is not, namely, right conception, is one and the same thing 
with language’; and these sophists had actually made language 
an object of inquiry as if science had been to be found in words: 
therefore it was necessary to show, not only that science was 
not identical with right conception, but also that there were 
no grounds of science in language which, although intrinsically 
the same with right conception, was extrinsically so far different 
as to merit a separate investigation; this, however, could not 
well have been introduced as a digression into the Thetetus, 
and therefore the Cratylus was written as a distinct work sup- 
plementary to the Theetetus. The general conclusion is given 
at the end of the dialogue (p. 439 A.) ; that as words are merely 
the images of things, it would be much better, even if we could 
most perfectly learn the nature of things from their names, to 
make the truth a criterion as well of itself as of its image. 
The celebrated work of Horne Tooke presents in many ways 
a striking resemblance to the sophistical philology against which 
the Cratylus was written. It was suggested more immediately 
by some legal quibbles originating in the author's trial for high 
treason, just as the sophistical play upon words seems to have 
been recommended as a part of the juggling rhetoric with which 
the Athenian pleaders threw dust into the eyes of the dicasts, 
and as Cratylus was a partizan of the materialism of Heracleitus 
and Protagoras, so Horne Tooke professedly adopts the sen- 
sualism of Locke. In his philological method too he nearly re- 
sembles these old etymologers ; he endeavours to establish his views 
by an examination of his mother tongue, chiefly, if not entirely un- 
aided by a comparison of other languages ; of his fundamental error 
1. Schleiermacher Einleitung. p. 15. 
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examination was carried on in the most arbitrary and capri 
cious manner, without any regard paid even to the most obvious 
principles of etymology, and solely for the purpose of supporting 
some specific dogmas, he added to his works an exposure of 
these absurdities, which only differs from his other bantering 
treatises in having more ludicrous and extravagant theories to 
combat. The Eleatics and Heracleiteans in particular had made 
use of etymology to establish their contradictory positions, as 
serting that it appeared from the words themselves, the former 
that every thing was fixed and stationary (iorac@a:), the latter 
that every thing was in motion (κινεισθαι). This furnished an 
excellent opportunity for ridiculing the method of both, by show- 
ing that both their systems were alike demonstrable from ety- 
mology. The Cratylus, who gives his name to the dialogue, 
was a disciple of Heracleitus, and, according to Aristotle' (or 
whoever is the author of the first book of the Metaphysica), 
Plato had, when young, some intercourse or acquaintance with 
him. The other interlocutor is Hermogenes, the brother of Cal- 
lias, who is introduced as a supporter of the Eleatic doctrines. 
When we remember how Protagoras, the Heracleiteans, and the 
Eleatics are all introduced together. in the Thesetetus, and how in 
that dialogue Plato combats the two former sets of doctrines most 
especially, and in conjunction with one another, on grounds 
similar to those which he advances against Cratylus in this, we 
cannot avoid considering this treatise as a supplement to the 
Theztetus. The doctrines of Protagoras and Heracleitus coincided 
in many points, and particularly in their views on the nature 
of language; it is for this reason no doubt that Hermogenes, 
as the representative of the Eleatics, is made to speak contempt- 
uously of the philological part of Protagoras’ work, called Ἁλη- 
θεια (Cratyl. p. 391 C), and the Homeric etymologies in this 
dialogue have been thought to be a hit at Protagoras, for it 
appears from the Thetetus (ρ. 152 E), that the disciples of 
Protagoras and Heracleitus supported by quotations from Homer 
the doctrine of the perpetual motion of things; also, as in the 
Thesetetus, the Eleatics are treated with much more consideration, 
and all the weight of the ridicule is made to fall upon the re- 
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presentative of the Heracleitcans ; the banter is carried to the 
greatest length, when Socrates tells Cratylue that he owes the 
absurd derivations which he brings forward, and to all of which 
Cratylus assents, to the inspiration which had come upon him 
from his morning's talk with Euthyphron, a mad and ridiculous 
quack. The object of the Theztetus is to overthrow entirely 
the doctrines of Protagoras and the Heracleiteans, to show that 
the grounds of science are not to be sought in the province of 
the senses, that in fact science is neither perception nor right 
conception, nor even right conception combined with reasonable 
explanation. Now the second of these three things which science 
is not, namely, right conception, is one and the same thing 
with language’; and these sophists had actually made language 
an object of inquiry as if science had been to be found in words: 
therefore it was necessary to show, not only that science was 
not identical with right conception, but also that there were 
no grounds of science in language which, although intrinsically 
the same with right conception, was extrinsically so far different 
as to merit a separate investigation; this, however, could not 
well have been introduced as a digression into the Theetetus, 
and therefore the Cratylus was written as a distinct work sup- 
plementary to the Thestetus. The general conclusion is given 
at the end of the dialogue (p. 439 A.) ; that as words are merely 
the images of things, it would be much better, even if we could 
most perfectly learn the nature of things from their names, to 
make the truth a criterion as well of itself as of its image. 
The celebrated work of Horne Tooke presents in many ways 
a striking resemblance to the sophistical philology against which 
the Cratylus was written. It was suggested more immediately 
by some legal quibbles originating in the author's trial for high 
treason, just as the sophistical play upon words seems to have 
been recommended as a part of the juggling rhetoric with which 
the Athenian pleaders threw dust into the eyes of the dicasta, 
and as Cratylus was a partizan of the materialism of Heracleitus 
and Protagoras, so Horne Tooke professedly adopts the sen- 
sualism of Locke. In his philological method too he nearly re- 
sembles these old etymologers ; he endeavours to establish his views 
by an examination of his mother tongue, chiefly, if not entirely un- 
aided by a comparison of other languages ; of his fundamental error 
1. Schleiermacher Einlettung. p. 10. 
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with regard to the parts of speech we have spoken in another place. 
His object is to establish nominalism in its lowest and worst form, 
as an instrument in the hands of materialism; he endeavours 
to show that in the English language at least all words, however 
abstract or general their present use may be, are ultimately trace- 
able to a meaning derived from sensible impressions, and from 
this he deduces that these words must be understood even nowa- 
days not in their present metaphorical, but in their primitive 
literal sense, and consequently, that as words are the signs of 
ideas, and all words refer only to sensations, we have no know- 
ledge but through our sensations. But, as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh somewhere asks, would it be just to conclude that, because 
all words seem to represent, originally, etsible objects, there are 
neither impressions of touch, smell, sound, nor taste in the hu- 
man mind?! This author's most unjustifiable deductions, however, 
and those which are most truly in the spirit of the old Sophists, 
are those by which he attempts, by twisting and materializing 
the meaning of some of our most abstract terms, to subvert the 
principles of our inner subjective morality: for instance, he 
says, that “truth is nothing but what every man troweth; that 
there is no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth, 
unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also eternal, im- 
mutable, and everlasting; that two persons may contradict each 
other, and yet both speak truth, for the truth of one person may 
be opposite to the truth of another” (Vol. π. p. 402, 3). What is 
this but to reassert the old dogma of Protagoras that the in- 
dividual man is the standard of all truth (πάντων µέτρον ἄν- 
θρωπος), what is it but to leave us to the dreary conclusion, 
which the follower of the Sophists must needs be contented with, 
that he has no community either with men or with God, but 
remains, like another Prometheus, bound to the isolated and 
comfortless rock of his own personal consciousness, with all his 
social longings and irresistible first convictions preying like a vul- 
ture on his soul’. 
The Diversions of Purley still maintains its ground, censured 
by few*, and admired by many. To oppose the extravagant 
1. See Schleiermacher’s remarks in | inthe result of his experiment ; “Un certain 
the Introduction to his translation of the | Hollandais, peu affectionné areligion, avoit 
Theetetus (p. 172 ad fin.). abusé de cette vérité (que les termes de 
2. A Dutchman, who seems to have | Theologie, de Morale, et de Metaphysique 


anticipated Horne Tooke, was less fortunate | sout pris originairement des choses gross- 
iéres 
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nominalism and false philology of this work, and others of a similar 
stamp, is the more general object of the following pages. We 
bring forward against vulgar materialism, a truer and more con- 
genial philosophy, we oppose to a narrow induction drawn from 
a mixed, wavering, and still spoken language, the carefully col- 
lected results of the labours of three generations of scholars, applied 
to a language copious, fixed, and comparatively pure, aided by the 
lights of comparative grammar, of a new era of the history of phi- 
lology ; in a word, we oppose to chimerical conjectures the results 
of a science founded on facts. It is time that some attempt should 
be made to show that the philosophy of language is so far from 
ministering to materialism and scepticism, that it actually stands 
forth as the chief confirmation of those systems, which form the 
basis of all that human reason has ventured to contribute to the 
support of religion and morality. The word is destined to teach, 
let it never again be made the instrument of deception. 


igres) pour tourner en ridicule la Theologie { il avoit donné des marques d’ impieté, on 
et la foi Chrétienne dans un petit dictionaire | dit qu’ il en fut puni dans le Raspel-huyss”’ 
flamand, ou il donnoit aux termes des defi- | (Leibnits Noveaux Essais sur | Entende- 
nitions ou explications non pas telles que | ment humain, p. 235). One might almost 
P usage demande, mais telles que sembloit | fancy that this was a description of our En- 
porter la force originaire des mots, et les | gli8h etymologist, if the date and the pun- 
tourneit malignement, et comme d’ ailleurs | ishment were more suitable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN THE 
INDO-GERMANIC FAMILY. 


ΒΕΡΟΒΕ wo commence our researches in the Greck language, 
it will be as well to mention, for the information of those readers 
to whom comparative philology is a new subject, in what re- 
lation this language is supposed to stand in respect to the other 
languages which we are about to compare with it. The time 
is long past when we could surround Greece with a Chinese 
wall', and content ourselves with surveying only as much of its 
language, religion, and history as could be discovered within these 
arbitrary limits. We cannot now content ourselves with meagre 
disquisitions about Aolian or Dorian dialects, or vague stories 
of Pelasgian serfs and Egyptian invaders ; we must look forth upon 
the great stage of universal history, and consider whether these 
Greeks may not have had some near relationship with those 
barbarians of Europe whom they enlightened by their genius, 
and with those barbarians of Asia whom they conquered by their 
valour ; whether, in fact, this same distinction of barbarian, or 
other-tongued, be not after all the mere offspring of ignorance, 
which always perceives the different before it can recognize the 
similar. It is now incontrovertibly established that most of the 
inhabitants of Europe, and a great number of the most ancient 
and civilized tribes of Asia, speak with greater or smaller mo- 
difications, the same language, and the time may perhaps come 
when it will appear as probable philologically, as it is certain 
historically, that every language in the world has sprung from 
one original speech. 

At -present, however, the languages of the earth are divided 
into great families, which present remarkable points of difference. 
Two of the greatest philologists of the day have concurred in 
recognizing three great classes or families of languages ; they are 
thus distinguished by A. W. von Schlegel (Observations sur la 
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langue et littérature Provencales Ρ. 14): Les langues sans au- 

- cune structure grammaticale, les langues qui emploient des affixes, 
et des langues a tnflexions, and this arrangement is adopted by 
Bopp (cergleich. Gramm. p. 112, 8) with the following explana- 
tion: (1) Languages with monosyllabic roots, but incapable of 
composition, and therefore without grammar or orginization: to 
this class belongs the Chinese, in which we have nothing but 
naked roots, and the predicates and other relations of the sub- 
ject are determined merely by the position of the words in the 
sentence. (2) Languages with monosyllabic roots, which are 
susceptible of composition, and in which the grammar and or — 
ganization depends entirely on this. In this class the leading . 
principle of the formation of words lies in the connexion of ver- 
bal and pronominal roots, which in combination form the body 
and soul of the language: to this belongs the Sanscrit family, 
and all other languages not included under (1) and (3), and pre- 
served in such a state that the forms of the words may still be 
resolved into their simplest elements. (3) Languages which con- 
sist of disyllabic verbal roots, and require three consonants as 
the vehicles of their fundamental signification ; this class contains 
the Semitic languages only; its grammatical forms are produced 
not merely by composition, as is the case with the second, but 
also by means of a simple modification of the roots. It is with 
the second only of these three classes that we intend to trouble 
ourselves ; the relationship of the different members of this family 
may be now considered as sufficiently made out, and the prin- 
ciples of their etymology are well known to us, so that any 
inference from one of them to another is safe and profitable. 
Previously to pointing out their connexion and relative antiquity, 
as far as this is known, or may be deduced from the gramma- 
tical structure, we will make a few remarks on the separate 
idioms. 

This great class of languages, extending from India to the 
British Isles, has been called the Sanscrit, Indo-Germanic, or 
Indo-European family. We shall adopt the second of those names, 
because it points at once to the two most important branches 
of the family, the Indian and Teutonic languages, and is free 
from the vagueness which attaches to the term Indo-European, 
for there are languages in Europe which have no established 
affinity with this family. Besides, we believe that all the mem- 
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bers of the family are deducible from these two great branches, 
and the rigorous examination to which they, in particular, have 
been subjected, places them in a prominent position in regard 
to the other idioms, which are not only less important, but also 
less known. 

We begin, then, with the German languages, which are of 
the highest interest to us, because our own language in ite fun- 
damental element, and the oldest part of the Greek, to the 
elucidation of which our present efforts are mainly directed, be- 
long to the oldest branch of this set. The German languages 
are divided into two great branches, usually known as Low 
German and High German. The former, which is the older, 
was spoken in the low countries to the north of Europe: the 
latter was the language of the more mountainous districts of the 
South; whence their distinctive names. There is every reason to 
conclude that the Low Germans entered Europe from Asia long 
before the High Germans, and that they were driven onwards 
to the north and east by the overwhelming stream of the sub- 
sequent invasion: this appears not only from their geographical 
position, but also from the internal evidences of relative antiquity, 
furnished by the languages themselves. 

The Low German includes (1) the Scandinavian languages, Ice- 
landic, Swedish, and Danish; (2) the Low German dialects, pecu- 
liarly so called, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, and Dutch; (8) the 
old Gothic, or, as Bopp calls it, the German Sanscrit. We 
mention the languages in this order, namely those farthest from 
Asia first, not only on account of the position, but also because 
the languages im their internal structure stand in this relation 
of antiquity. With regard to our own language, it has been 
truly remarked, that the Low Saxon and Scandinavian element 
seems to have overpowered the Anglian, and thus, although we 
call ourselves English (Anglians), the Celts, whom we drove 
into the mountains, were more correct in calling us Sassenach 
(Saxons). ‘The Danes and Low Saxons with the English 
use no prefix ge, which the Anglo-Saxons did: Dan. helligt ; 
Engl. hallowed; A.-Sax. ge-halgud: it would appear, therefore, 
that the Saxon element prevailed over the Anglian in the form- 
ation of our present language ; and the Celtic name for English, 
both in Wales and Scotland, is Sassenach’.” The Saxons, like 


1. Winning, p. 119. 
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the Germans, seem to have derived their names directly from 
Asia. A tribe of the Sac, who dwelt by the Caspian, and were 
therefore, as will be seen, Low Iranians, occupied Bactriana and 
and the most fertile part of Armenia, and extended in a westerly 
direction towards the Euxine; they were called Sacassant (ac- 
cording to Pliny Hist. Nat. VI. 11), and their country Σακασηνή 
(Strabo, p. 511); and it is supposed by the most eminent anti- 
quaries that these were no other than the Sazones, i.e. Saca-sunts, 
or “Sons of the Sace.” 

The High German is simply divided into three classes, or 
rather three stages of existence, the Old, Middle, and New 
High German. The latter, which took its origin in Upper 
Saxony, and which owes its present position, as the written lan- 
guage of all Germany, to the influence of Luther, who was 
from Upper Saxony, is probably the modern representative 
of the language which was spoken on the confines of Upper 
and Lower Germany, which may account for its presenting, 
in some degree, the combined features of the two sets of lan- 


The most widely extended idiom of the Indo-Germanic family 
ig the Sclavonian: it is spread over a wide surface of Europe 
and Asia, from the Pacific to the Baltic, from the Adriatic to 
the Arctic sea. The different tribes who spoke this language were 
known to the ancients under the names of Rhoxolani’, Krobyzi’, 
Sarmatz, Sauromatee, Pannonians, Illyrians, and Venedi or Weni- 
dz: at present it is spoken in Europe by the Russians and Rusniaks, 
the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Dalmatians, Croats, the Wends 
and Sorbs in Lusatia and Saxony, the Slowaks in Hungary, the 
Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, and Silesians. 

Closely connected with the Sclavonian, but not so widely dif- 
fused, are the Lithuanian languages ; this set comprises the Lithua- 
nian proper, Lettish, and Old Prussian. From grammatical con- 
siderations, which we cannot here enlarge upon, we have no 
hesitation in placing Sclavonian and Lithuanian, the agreement 


1. The Rhoxolani are mentioned by | Suoma-lainen. The word Rosso-lainen, 


Strabo (p. 114, 294, 306) as the last of the 
known Scythians. From them Russia de- 
rives its name. ‘* The Finns distinguish 
the Muscovites by the name of Rosso- 
lainen, or Russian people, and call them- 
selves and nations of their own kindred 


heard and written by a Greek, would be 
Rhoxolani”? (Prichard, Celtic Nations, 
p- 16). 

2. The Krobyzi mentioned by Herodotus 
(1V. 49) are supposed to be the same with 
the Russian Kriwisen. 
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of which is universally acknowledged, in the same class with the 
oldest Low German dialects. 

The Celtic nations, the claim of whose speech to a place in 
the Indo-Germanic sisterhood has lately been established, appear 
to have been the oldest inhabitants of Europe, but, by the pres- 
sure of subsequent immigrations, they have been thrust out to 
the extreme corners of the continent. They now appear as the 
Erse in Ireland, the Gaelic in Scotland, the Manx in the Isle 
of Man, the Welsh and the Cornish in this kingdom, the Bas 
Breton in France, and the Basque in Spain. Arndt has shown 
that they were also connected, to a certain extent, with the 
Finns, the Samoiedes, and the Mongols, nations, like themselves, 
detruded to the uttermost parts of the earth. The Celtic lan- 
guages resemble the German in admitting of a twofold division, 
into the Low or Older Celtic, and the High or New Celtic: the 
former comprehends the Erse, Gaelic, and Manx; the latter, 
the Welsh, Cornish, and Breton idioms. The Low Celtic seems 
to have made its way into Europe by the north of the Black 
Sea, the High Celtic by Asia-Minor. 

These are all the European languages which belong to the 
great Indo-Germanic family, with the exception of the Greek 
and Latin, which we have purposely omitted, till after we have 
spoken of the Indian members of the family which contribute so 
much to the accurate classification of the European idioms. 
Arguing from what we know of the etymology and grammatical 
structure of the languages we have mentioned, we should not 
hesitate to class together with the Low German, in its oldest 
form, the Low Celtic or Erse, the Lithuanian, and the Sclavonic 
languages; and, with the Old High German, the High Celtic 
only. By this we mean, that, though all these languages spring 
from the same Asiatic source, the idioms which we find in the 
extremities of Europe, in the peninsulas, and on the northern 
and western coasts, are due to tribes who entered Europe at an 
earlier period, and were driven onwards by subsequent emigrants ; 
and we are able to ascertain from these languages themselves 
that such is the case. 

If we turn to the Eastern members of the family, we shall 
easily find a rational explanation of this division. It appears, 
then, that the origin of these languages is traceable to Iran, 4 
country bounded on the north by the Caspian, on the south 
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by the Indian Ocean, on the east by the Indus, and on the west 
by the Euphrates. Within these limits were spoken, so far 
as we can make out, two languages which bore the same rela- 
tion to one another that we recognize as subsisting between 
Low and High German, a language analogous to the former 
bemg spoken in the north and east of the district, and one 
analogous to the latter in the south. Although the latter ex- 
tended to the sea coast, yet, as the habitants who spoke it 
were mostly mountaineers (Herod. I. 71), we are justified in 
adopting, as applicable to these two languages, the same dis- 
tmetive epithets which use has conferred upon the two great 
divisions of the German languages, and we will call the southern 
High Iranian, the northern and eastern Low Iranian. The sur- 
rounding nations belonged to the Mongul family, but, when the 
mighty people confined within these comparatively narrow limits 
had become too numerous for the country they lived in, the 
eastern and northern tribes sent off emigrations to the south- 
east and north-west, breaking through or driving before them 
the tribes by whom they were hemmed in. Those, however, 
which went off to the north-west were more powerful or more 
enterprising than the emigrants who took a south-easterly course, 
for while the former carried the Low Iranian dialect all over 
Asia and Europe to the islands of the west, the latter mastered 
only the northern part of Hindostan, and perhaps also to a 
certain extent a few of the islands of the Polynesia. The proof 
of this colonization of Europe and Northern India, by the in- 
habitants of northern and eastern Iran, rests upon the agreement 
of the languages spoken by the oldest inhabitants of India and 
Europe, and on the obvious derivation of the names of the earliest 
tribes in both from the country which afterwards became Media. 
The former of these grounds confirms the other: for when we 
find that the ancient Indians spoke the same language with the 
Low German tribes in Europe, and that the names of both are 
derivable from the same ‘district, we are forced to conclude, that 
they are both the offspring of a people who dwelt in the country 
to which their names point, and spoke a language which was 
the mother of their sister-idioms. 

And first, with regard to the Median origin of the old name 
of Northern India, it is to be observed, that, according to Hero- 
dotus (VII. 62), the Medes were in ancient times called Arians 
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by all the world—exad¢ovro δὲ πάλαι πρὸς πάντων “Aptor. Now 
dryas is a Sanscrit word signifying “noble,” “splendid,” “ well- 
born,” and the Hindus applied this epithet to themselves in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of mankind, whom they called MlécWhas, 
just as the Hellenes distinguished themselves from the Barbarians 
(Asiatic Researches, VII. p. 175, and Schlegel études des langues 
Asiatiques, p. 70). That this name bore the same signification 
out of India, appears from the fact, that those kings of Cap- 
padocia, who boasted of Median extraction, called themselves 
Arita-rathes ; this is obviously the Sanscrit adjective drya-rathas, 
“mounted on a splendid chariot,” used as an epithet of war- 
riors and kings, as mahd-rathas, “ mounted on a great chariot,” 
is constantly applied by the oldest Indian poets (see e.g. Bha- 
gavad-Gite I. sl. 4, 6, 17, &c.). Moreover, the name Ariana, 
in ancient times, undoubtedly included the whole of the northern 
provinces of the Persian empire: even when Strabo wrote it 
extended over part of Persia, Media, Bactria and Sogdiana 
(p. 724, comp. Steph. Byz. Β. v. Ἄριο). This name appears 
as Airaiéné in the Zend books, and is now contracted into Irés, 
much in the same way as Ayédkyd, the name of the old king 
dom of Rémas, 3s shortened into the moderm Oude. The same 
hame may be recognized in Arya-dearta, “the country of the 
Arians,” which is the classical name for the old country of the 
Hindus, and which is defined as lying between the Vindhya and 
“ mowy” (Himélaya) mountains, and extending from the Eastern 
to the Western Ocean’. This definition excludes the Deccan, 
or “country to the right” (dakehema), and the language of 
the country, its geographical features, its oldest traditions, and 
the physical characteristics of the inhabitants, sufficiently show 
that the Arians or Iranians entered Hindostan by the Panjab, 
and did not extend themselves far towards the south®. To the 
present day, though the northern tribes of India speak languages 
more or less corrupted from the Low Iranian or Sanscrit, such 
as the Bengali and Hindostani, the southern languages are more 
akin to the Mongul idioms, which entered into the languages 
ef middle and northern Asia. The scenes of their oldest poems, 


1. Arya-Gvartah : punya-bhdmir (1. ο. 2. Schlegelsur ! Origine des Hindous, 
“‘ the region of sanctity ’’); madhyan Vind. | p. 416. 
hya-HimGlaysh (Am. Cosh. Ῥ. 66. Cole- 
" brooke). 
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the Mahd-bhdrata and Rdméyana, are generally confined to the 
neighbourhood of Delhi and Oude. In the latter, the exiled 
hero travels to the extreme south, where he finds, among other 
things, innumerable hosts of apes, who do him considerable ser- 
vice. We consider this fable as proving that. there was a striking 
physical difference between the Hindus and the population of 
southern India in the very earliest times. It appears that the 
aborigines of India, whom the Hindus or Arians invaded and 
conquered, had most of the characteristics of the negro-tribes: 
at least the supposed remains of these earliest inhabitants, still 
found in the north of India, have woolly-hair, tow foreheads, 
and flat noses. We venture, then, to conclude that these 
‘anes, with foreheads villainous low',” were nothing but the 
l-formed natives of the south’, who appeared to the hand- 
some and well-proportioned Hindus as little better than monkies, 
just as the Greeks described the negroes of Africa as Pygmies 
or Cercopes, because they differed in form and stature from 
themselves, or as Virey would class the Hottentot with the 
baboon. 

Secondly, as to the Median origin of the Low German 
tribes the following examples may suffice. That the Medes 
extended themselves to the north west appears from the po- 
sition of Media in the historical ages. The names of many 
of the Low German nations point to a derivation from the 
north of Iran. We have seen that the Saxons or Saca-sunu 
are traceable to Bactria. The Sarmate or Sauromate, an old 
Sclavonian nation, are expressly mentioned as descendants of 
the Medes (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 7). Sarmate Medorum, ut 
ferent, soboles. Diodor. Sic. u. ο. 43 p. 195 Dindorf. duo de 
µεγίστας ἀποικίας "γενέσθαι, τὴν µεν ...., τὴν δὲ ἐκ τῆς 
Μηδίας παρὰ τὸν Τάναὶν καθιὀρυθεῖσαν, ἧς τοὺς λαοὺς Σαυρο- 
paras ὀνοµασθῆναι). The Sigynnse, whose territory extended 
from the north of the Danube to the country of the Heneti 
or Veneti (Sclavonian Wends), on the Adriatic, in drese re- 
sembled the Medes, from whom they derived themselves ; 
“how they could be colonists of the Medes,” adds Hero- 
dotus (v. 9), “I cannot understand; but any thing may 


Ἱ. The Tempest, Act IV. Se. 1. yana, the attendant apes of Rama appear 
2. Inthe gem, a copy of which Schlegel | as men with the faces and tails of apes. 
has prefixed to his edition of the RAmé- 
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happen in time.” Now the abode which Herodotus assigns 
to the Sigynnz falls within the limits of the Sauromatze who 
were a Sclavonian tribe, and also derived from the Medes. 
Accordingly, the Sigynnz must have been themselves Sela- 
vonians, whether they were the Huns, as some suppose, 
or not. Besides, Strabo describes the Sigynne as living near 
the Caspian with habits similar to these which Herodotus 
ascribes to them (p. 520). Therefore, we cannot doubt that 
they were a Low Iranian people. In the same manner we might 
point out traces of a north Iranian pedigree in the case of 
every nation of the Low German class of which any mention is 
made by ancient writers. We consider even the invasions of 
the Scythians by the Persians, mentioned by the Greek his- 
torians, as traditions of the pressure of the High on the Low 
Iranians, for the identity of the names Scythians, Gets, and 
Goths has been long recognized. 

The argument from the language is decisive of the whole 
question. The resemblances between the old Low German dia- 
lects and the Sanscrit, even after a separation for thousands of 
years, are so striking that an eminent philologer has said “when 
I read the Gothic of Ulphilas I could believe I had Sanscrit be- 
fore me.” On the whole, then, we consider it as nearly certain 
that the Hindus in India and the Low Germans in Europe are 
emigrants from the country about the southern extremity of the 
Caspian sea. We do not pretend to say when the emigration 
took place, nor do we suppose that it took place at once. As 
the population became too numerous for the country, or as they 
were pressed upon from without, they would naturally send 
off streams of invaders to the right and left in search of other 
settlements. 

The term Sanscrit, by which we distinguish the old Iranian 
idiom that formed the basis of the North Indian and Low 
German dialects, is an epithet used by the Brahmins to designate 
the language in which their books of law and religion are written, 
the depositary of their ancient poetry and philosophy; it implies 
that this language possesses all its flexions and grammatical forms, 
that, in fact, it is removed from the corrupting influences of every- 
day use. The original word San-s-krita is a compound: the first 
syllable is the preposition Sam “with” (ovv); the second, the 
passive participle krita (-tas,-td,-tam), of the crude verb &rt 
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“to make,” (creare, ceremonta, xpaivw); and εν silent 4 is inter- 
posed ; its literal meaning is “done, made, or formed completely” 
(confectus), “perfect”, “highly polished”, “regularly inflected,” 
“classical.” This epithet seems to have been applied to the 
old language of Northern India to distinguish it from another 
class of old languages not so elegant and complete, called the 
Pré-krtta, a word composed in a similar manner, and signifying 
“low,” “vulgar,” “common.” In fact there are three divi- 
sions of the written languages of India; these are, to use the 
words of Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches Vol. vir. p. 200 Engl. 
reprint), ‘‘(1) Sansertt, a polished dialect, ‘the inflexions of 
which, with all its numerous anomalies, are taught in gram- 
matical institutes. This the dramatic poets put into the mouths 
of Gods and of Holy personages. (2) Précrit, consisting of pro- 
vincial dialects, which are less refined, and have a more imperfect 
grammar. In dramas it is spoken by women, benevolent genii &c. 
(8) Médgadhi, or Apa-bhranca, a jargon destitute of regular 
grammar. It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different 
districts: the poets accordingly introduce into the dialogues of 
plays a provincial jargon spoken by the lowest persons in the 
drama.” The word apa-bhranca, derived from θήναρ “to fall 
down,” signifies a word or dialect which has fallen off from 
correct etymology; the native grammarians use it to signify 
“false grammar” as opposed to Sanscrit, in the sense of ‘“ duly 
formed”, “regularly inflected.” The force of the grammatical 
term Sanscrit as a name for a sacred language will be duly ap- 
preciated by all who know that the old grammarian Panini, 
was esteemed as a sort of demigod, and was said to be grandson 
of the inspired legislator Dévala, and its application from the 
description of the kind of language to the designation of 8 
particular ancient language is perfectly analogous to the use of 
the word gramdatica by the early Italian writers to signify the 
Latin language: thus Boccacio (Decam. vu. 6) describes a good 
Latin scholar as un gran valentuomo tn gramatica, and Varchi 
gives the following distinction (Dialogo sopra le lingue, p. 335) 
Tutte le lingue, che non sono Latine ο gramaticale, si ολίαπιαναπο 
6 οἱ chiamano eolgari. The meaning of the term Sanskrita is 
plainly implied in what Dante says (Convito I. ο. 5. p. 21) 
tl Latino ὃ perpetuo e non corruttibile, e il Volgare é non istabile 
e corruttibsle. 
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But although the Sanscrit has long been a dead language, 
and though the writings in which it is contained are much older 
than the earliest specimens of Greek literature, we must not 
suppose that it was, as we have it now, the same old Iranian 
idiom which was taken into Europe; on the contrary, it bears 
evident marks of those changes which long usage introduces into 
every language, and which have not operated to so great an 
extent in some of the sister tongues of Europe, for instance, 
in the Low German, Latin, and Greek. However, as we do 
not possess any memorials of the primeval language from which 
it sprung, although we might be able, from a comparison of all 
the languages of the family, to make a probable reproduction 
of its grammatical system, and as the Sanscrit does present 
most remarkable correspondences with the oldest European lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family, we must be content to 
take it as the representative of the old Low Iranian, and 
therefore in the following pages have made more use of it 
than of any other language of this family, in our endeavours 
to restore the oldest forms of Greek words. 

When history tells us that the Median empire was overthrown 
by the Persian, this is a distinct announcement of the fact, 
which we might derive from philology alone, that the High 
Iranians pressed upon and mastered the Low Iranians; it was 
partly owing to this pressure, we conceive, that the streams of 
emigration to India and Europe were let off. We have stated 
that the Medians or Low Iranians spoke the primeval tongue 
of which the Indian Sanscrit is an offset, and which forms the 
distinctive element of those European dialects which are con- 
nected with the Low German. There is reason to suppose that 
the Low Iranian emigration entered Europe by the North of 
the Black Sea. Now when the Persians, a High Iranian people, 
intruded themselves upon the Medes or Low Iranians, it is 
probable that the language of the latter became tinged with 
the peculiarities of the Persian idiom, which was, however, nearly 
related to the Median, and the mixed language constituted the 
speech of those Persians with whom the Greeks had so much 
to do. The connexion of modern Persian with modern High 
German, even after many centuries of Arabian rule and the 
loss of its inflexions, was long ago perceived; and it was to 
one of the tribes of the Persians, the Tepuavoe mentioned by 
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Herodotas (I. 125), that the Germans owe their name'. We 
assume, therefore, that the High German dialects of Europe 
are due to a second Iranian invasion after the conquest of 
Media by the Persians, a conquest which must have taken 
place long before the era assigned to it by the Greeks*, and 
we think that the stream entered Europe by way of Asia Minor, 
through which their course may be geographically traced. And 
thus if all the European members of the family can be assigned 
to the two divisions of Low and High German, the former de- 
rived from that old Iranian stock which gave to India ite sacred 
language, the latter from the great race of Persians or Ger- 
manians, the name Indo-Germanic, which has been given to 
the family, is doubly appropriate. 

It will be proper to make some remarks here on the lan- 
guage of the religious books which Anquetil du Perron obtained 
from the Parsis of Gujarat, and which are supposed by some 
to contain a genuine specimen of the old language of Media, 
Most English orientalists are still of opinien that the Zend 
and Pehlvi, the languages in which these books are composed, 
are not gemuine dialects, and all of them are agreed that the 
writings are at least of no very high antiquity: Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, indeed, goes so far as to assert that the Zend and 
Pehlvi are mere jargons made up of other languages (Asiat. 
Journ. Vol. xxvi. Part 1. p. 109). Foreign writers, on the con 
trary, are generally disposed to consider the genuineness of the 
languages and the authenticity of the Parsi writings as incon- 
trovertibly established: Rask was the first to undertake a serious 
philological defence of the Zend im particular, and Bopp and 
Burrouf have subsequently made a minute application of it to 
the purposes of comparative grammar. There are some who 
have held an intermediate opinion; for instance, the late Dr 
Leyden, Mr Erskine, and Professor von Bohlen, of Kénigsberg, 
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have supposed that the Zend is 


1. Strabo’s opinion with regard to the 
derivation of the name from the Latin ad- 
jective Germanus, because the Germans 
were genuine Gauls (d10 dixace µοι Δοκοῦσι 
Βωμαῖοι τοῦτο αὐτοῖς θέσθαι τοὔνομα, ws 
ἂν γνησίουε Γαλάτας φράζειν βουλόμενοι’ 
γνήσιοι γὰρ οἱ Τερμανοὶ κατὰ τὴν Ῥω- 
µαίων ἀιάλεκτος, Ῥ. 290), is obviously s 


genume indeed, but only s 


mere guess: but we attach considerable 
importance to the resemblances which he 
points out between the High Celts and 
High Germans of his own time. | 

2. The chronology of Persia as given 
by the Greeks is utterly inconsistent with 
that of the native histories, 
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dialect of the Sanscrit, like the Pracrit, or Pali (the sacred 
language of the Buddhists), and Mr Romer, in a paper lately 
read before the Asiatic Society (Journal ιν. p. 363), says “it 
appears to him far from improbable, that the Sanscrit supplied 
the frame-work upon which the Zend has been constructed ; 
whilst it is evident that, in the formation of Pehlvi, it is frem 
the Arabic that assistance has been sought and applied, but 
following, particularly in the infinitives, the form of the Persian 
verb.” A. W. von Schlegel, who is more sceptical on the sub- 
ject than most of his countrymen, is rather inclined to give 
the Zend an intermediate place between the language of Darius 
Hystaspes and the Persian of Firdousi (Etudes des langues Asta- 
tiques, Ῥ. 71). It would be highly presumptuous to pronounce 
a decided opinion upon a question with regard to which the 
most eminent orientalists have held such discordant opinions. 
At the same time, we must express our conviction that a lan- 
guage like the Zend could not possibly have been invented. 
As far as its vocabulary and grammatical structure have been 
investigated, it tallies exactly with what we know of the old 
Persian, from the proper names and stray words mentioned in- 
cidentally by the classical writers: all these words show that 
the Persian must have been very near akin to the Sanscrit, and, 
from the fact mentioned by Herodotus (1. 139) that all Persian 
names ended in 8, we may conclude that the inflexions of the 
language were more complete even than the Greek or Sanscrit 
(see Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek 11. p. 308, and below, Book τῃ. 
Chap. 2). Now the fragments of the Zend language present us 
with explanations of many of these old names, its structure is 
very like that of the Sanscrit, and though in some points it ex- 
hibits a more modern type, as in the substitution of 4 for an 
initial s, it generally agrees in all its features with the oldest 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family. It is just such a lan- 
guage as we might expect to result from the oldest form of Low 
Iranian after it had been infected to a certain extent with the 
Persian idiom, and we believe, that, though miserably corrupted 
by the ignorant Destours, who did not understand the books for 
which they were persecuted, the Vendidad nevertheless contains 
the remnant of an old language spoken by the Persians in very 
early times, and exhibiting some strongly marked features of the 
Median dialect. The name simply means “ Holy Book”, or 
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“Scripture”. In this language the letter z generally appears, 
like the Greek ζ, as a representative of the softened guttural /. 
Accordingly, in the preface to the Sanscrit translation of the 
Yacna, we find Jjisnt Janda, and Pahalari Janda, signifying 
“the Zend or book Ijismi” and “the Pehlvi book” (see Burnouf, 
Yacna, p. xvi. note); Zend is also obviously the same word as 
the Sanscrit Ch’handas, a common name for the Védas or scrip- 
ture of the Hindus (Am. Césh. p. 359, Colebrooke). 

We now come to the Latin and Greek languages, and trust 
to be able to show, that the former is entirely referable to the 
Low-German class, whereas some of the most distinguishing 
features of the latter are High German. That the Latin is the 
older language of the two was recognized even by those who 
wished to derive Latin from Greek; for they sought a connexion 
between the Latin as it stood and the oldest or AXolian dialect 
of the Greek. The fact appears still more clearly from the 
structure of the language. It is the tendency of all languages 
built upon a system of inflexions to lose these inflexions and 
substitute for them a system of auxiliaries and particles. Now 
the Greek shows a much stronger bias to this than the Latin; 
indeed the mere use of the definite article and the particle ἂν 
in Greek would be sufficient to decide the question of their re- 
lative antiquity. But this not only appears from the grammatical 
structure, but may be established from the words themselves, in 
consequence of a law, which Grimm has derived from an ex- 
amination of the German dialects and the old classical languages 
(Deutsche Grammatik, 1. p. 58+), and which has been extended 
to the Zend and Lithuanian by Bopp (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 78), 
and placed in a very striking light by Mr Winning (Manual, 
p. 36). As we shall have occasion to recur to the subject in 
the following chapter, we shall only say here, that according to 
this law High German uses ¢enues, where the Gothic has medials, 
and the Sanscrit, Latin, and Zend, have aspirates; it has aspirates 
where the Gothic has tenues, and the last three languages medals ; 
and medials where there are aspirates in Gothic, and tenues in 
the rest. The Zend sometimes corresponds to the Gothic; the 
Lithuanian entirely with the Latin and Sanscrit, except that it 
has no aspirates. The Greek sometimes agrees with the Sanacrit, 
Latin, &c., at other times with the old High German (Winning, 
p. 40 foll.). Besides the Greek and High German have prefixes 
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where the other languages have the same word without a prefix 
(Winning, p. 35). Now there can be no doubt that old High 
German stands lower down in the scale of these languages than 
the Sanscrit and Lithuanian. Therefore the Greek must have 
at least an important element belonging to the younger or High 
German class of languages. This is fully borne out by all that 
tradition has told us of the early population of Greece. It is 
distinctly stated that the Pelasgians, as they were called, that 
is, the oldest inhabitants of the country, spoke a language 
which was not Greek (Herod. I. 57). But we must recollect 
that this does not imply a radical difference of language. People, 
who, like the ancient Greeks, never learn any language but their 
own, grow wonderfully susceptible of the slightest differences of 
writing or pronunciation. Of this we have a striking instance 
in the expressions which the Greeks used in speaking of the 
different dialects of their own tongue. It is well known that 
the different petty tribes of Greece, in consequence of the nu- 
merous mountains and rivers which kept them separate, used to 
speak a great many varietics of the same language even in the 
age of history. Now, in speaking of these provincialisms, an 
Athenian would not hesitate to call them all mwvai', and even 
βαρβαροι dwrai*, so that even the epithet BapBapoqwvos is 
not to be understood as implying that the difference of idiom 
is great or striking, but only that there is a difference. But, 
what is of most importance with regard to the Pelasgian lan- 
guages, it appears that the old inhabitants of Italy were also 
Pelasgians, and there is certainly no radical difference between 
Latin and Greek. We are led, then, to the conclusion that these 
Pelasgians were simply an old or Low Iranian tribe who formed 
the basis of the population in Italy and Greece. If it were ne- 
cessary to fix upon some particular branch of the Low Iranian, 
we should be inclined to select the Selavonian. It must, however, 
be understood, that in calling the common element of Latin and 
Greek a Sclavonic language, we mean only that as the Sclavo- 
nians, the children of the Sauromate’*, and the most widely ex- 


}. See Plato Phedo, p.62 A. Prota- | parentes. We have pointed out above the 
gor. p. 346 D. Median origin of the Sauromate : Gatterer, 
2. Protagor. p.341 C. dre Λέσβιοτ ὧν | quoted by Bockh in this place, derives even 
καὶ ἐν φωνῇ βαρβάρῳ τεθραμµένος. their name from Media. '' Gatterer (In- 
3. See Bockh Corpus Inscript. II. | trod. in Hist. Unin. Synchron, 1. p. 75) 
p. 83. Sauromate, Slavorom haud dubie | nomen derivat a Matenis s. Matienis s. 
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tended branch of the Low Iranian family, may be traced to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Greece and Italy, as there are sin- 
gular coincidences between Latin and the oldest Greek on the 
one hand, and even the modern Sclavonian languages on the other, 
and as the Greek traditions point to the Hyperborean regions’, 
we may safely call the Pelasgians by a name which, though 
now restricted, properly describes all those Low Iranian tribes 
that came into immediate contact with the people of whom we 
are speaking. We do not exclude the claims of the Goths (or 
Getze), Scythians*, or Thracians, for we consider them all as 
but different local names for members of the Sclavonian stock. 
The names of the Massa-Getse, Mceso-Goths, and Mysians, are 
only various corruptions of one and the same original designa- 
tion. Now it appears probable that the Sclavonians inhabited 
Mysia from the very earliest times. We are told by Nestor, 
the oldest historian of Russia, that the ancient Sclavonians 
were driven out of Mysia and Pannonia by the Bulgarians: he 
is perhaps wrong in "placing this event so late as the fourth or 
fifth century of the Christian era, but his testimony .is valuable 
as a tradition of the fact. If, however, the old Mysians and 
Sclavonians were the same people, it is pretty clear that the 
Pelasgians were also of Sclavonic origin, for the inhabitants of 
Mysia were evidently of the Pelasgian race*, and the Pelasgian 
traditions of Rome all point to that country. The argument 
from the agreement of even modern Sclavonic with Latin and 
the oldest element of Greek, is still more conclusive. The resem- 
blance of the Russian to the Latih is so striking that a modern 
traveller has not hesitated to assert, that the founders of Rome 


Medis et voce Lithuanica SZAURE, que 
septentrionem designat: ut Sauro-muta, 
sint Medi septentrionales. Tidem recte visi 
suné Syrmate, quos Plinius (V1.18) prope 
Osydracas Indo vicinos collocat (Cf. Rit- 
ter Vorhalle d. Gesch. p. 283), εί eodem 
nomine Scylar ad Meotidem.”’ 

1. Diodorus Sic. (11. 47. p. 198, Din- 
dorf). ἔχειν δὲ τοὺς 'Ὑπερβορέουι ἰδιάν 
τινὰ διάλεκτον καὶ πρὸε τοὺς "Ἓλληνας 
οἰκείοτατα διακεῖσθαι. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
1. p. 225. el δέ τις τὴν φωνὴν diaBad- 
Aer τῶν βαρβάρων, ''ἐμοὶ dé,” φησὶν 
ὁ Ἀνάχαρσια, “' πάντες Ἕλληνες σκυθί- 
Youc:.”” 


2. When we identify the Sclavonians 
with the Scythians, we are speaking only 
of those Scythians who were immediately 
known to the Greeks, and were therefore 
Sauromate or Sclavonians. The original 
Scythians, who were no doubt of the Mon- 
golian race (Niebuhr. Ki. Schr. p. 381), 
were invaded and conquered by the (εί 
and Sauromate, that is, by the Low Ira- 
nians, just as the old Mongolian population 
of India were subdued by the Hindus: and 
it is these Sclavonians with whom the 
Greeks had so much intercourse. 

3. Niebuhr Hist. of Rome, I. p. 33. 
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spoke the Russian language’. It is only in the most ancient 
monuments of the Greek language that we can find the same 
coincidences, and then they are sufficiently striking. Professor 
Dankovsky, of Posen, has shown this, in a loose and unsatis- 
factory way, it is true, by an interlinear approximate transla- 
tion of Homer into modern Sclavonic’, and a more extensive 
and formal comparison of Russian and Greek has been instituted 
by Constantini*. There are, indeed, some archaisms in Greek 
which are hardly explicable, otherwise than by a comparison with 
Sclavonic and the oldest Low German. We allude to the arbi- 
trary insertion of ¢ in some words in Gothic, Sclavonic, and the 
Beeotian and Thessalian varieties of the olian or oldest dialect 
of Greek. 

The resemblance of Sclavonian to Latin and the oldest ele- 
ment of Greek is not more remarkable than its dissimilarity, 
in certain points, to the Greek of the classical ages. For in- 
stance, there is a total absence of the article in the Latin and 
Russian, although this part of speech has generally become 
Indispensable to those languages which have obtained a full 
literary developement, and is especially prominent in the Greek. 
This is the more singular as the Russians have never used the 
Roman law or ritual, or, in fact, brought themselves into any 
immediate contact with the Latin language, whereas the forms 
of the Greek church have been long established in Russia 
(Winning p. 121). With regard to the breaking up of the 
case-endings in the Sclavonic declension, in which particular 
this branch differs entirely from the other members of the 
family, we must refer the reader to some good remarks by Bopp 
(Vergl. Gramm. Vorr. II. ter Abth. p. rv. foll.). 

It appears then, that the common or Pelasgian element of 
Greek and Latin was allied to the Sclavonian, or Low Iranian 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. The additional or Hel- 


1. ‘Italy and its Inhabitants: an Ac- | cognizing a strong family likeness between 


count of a Tour in that Country, in 1816 
and 1817. by J. A. Galiffe, of Geneva. 
Vol. I. p. 356. foll. The convictions of 
this author on the identity of Russian and 
Latin are valuable, not because he is, but 
because he is not, a philologer. Mr Galiffe 
had no ethnographical theory to maintain, 
but, with only a superficial knowledge 
of the two languages, could not help re- 


them. 

2. Homerus Slavicis dialectis cognata 
lingua scripsit: ex ipsius Homeri Carmine 
ostendit Gregorius Dankovsky. Vindob. 
1829. 

3. Δοκίμιον περὶ τῆς πλησιεστάτης 
συγγενείας τῆς Σλαβονο-Ρωσσικῆς yroo- 
ons πρὸς τὴν Ἑλληνικήν. ἐν Πετρουπόλει. 
1828. 
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lenic element of the Greek, which afterwards pervaded the 
whole language, and gave a High German character to its 
entire structure, seems to have come from the East by Asia 
Minor; at any rate, we find that the Hellenes make their first 
appearance in the North East of Greece. For reasons, which 
we have already mentioned, we believe that this new element 
was High Iranian or Persian. A question might be raised, 
whether it belonged to the High Celtic or Welsh, or to the 
High German, which both seem to have entered Europe from 
the same quarter. This question cannot be answered with any 
great plausibility. Our own opinion, drawn purely from philo- 
logical and geographical considerations, is, that the first popu- 
lation of both Italy and Greece was Erse or Low Celtic. After 
them came the Sclavonian element im each country, and then 
a Lithuanian element was superadded in Italy, and a Persian, 
High German, High Celtic, or to speak generally, High Iranian, 
in Greece. We think the only difference between the Welsh 
or High Celts, and the High Germans was, that the Welsh 
pushed farther towards the West and lost much of the German 
type by mixing with the uncivilized and unadulterated Erse 
tribes settled in that part of Europe. It would be absurd to 
attempt any precise solution of these ethnographical difficulties, 
but as much as we have stated seems to be sound in theory. 
We do not pretend to say which of the numerous early tribes 
mentioned by the Greek historians was Celtic, which Sclavonian, 
and which High German': all that we can venture to affirm 
is the general fact, that there was first a Celtic, then a Scla- 
vonian, element: and that the original language, in which the 
Sclavonian preponderated, was subsequently infected and pervaded 
by a High German dialect, to which the Greek language owes 
the most remarkable points in its wonderful structure. This 
last fact was deduced from the most casual comparison of Greek 
with even modern Persian and new High German. The re- 
semblance which Greek bore to the Persian in particular must 
have been much greater formerly; so much so indeed, that a 
Greek could learn Persian without any difficulty; Democedes 
makes a witty remark in Persian before he has been long at 


1. We might guess that the Arcadians | class the Leleges, Caucones, &c. are to be 
were Celtic, the Pelasgians Sclavonic, and | referred it is useless to inquire. 
the Hellenes High German, but to what | 
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Susa', and, Themistocles, an elderly man, who had never learned 
a foreign tongue in his life, made himself a proficient in the 
language within a year’. 

The difference, therefore, between the old or Pelasgian and 
Ὅ the classical or Hellenic language must have been the same m 
kind with that which constitutes the distinction of the whole 
Indo-Germanic family into two great branches, and in investi- 
gating the origin of the Hellenic forms our problem is, from 
the given Greek, to reproduce the Pelasgian, word,—to pass 
from a language, which in its known estate gravitates towards 
the High German or Persian, to one which was entirely Low 
Iranian in its structure. Although we shall be careful to point 
out in the following pages the peculiarities which distinguish 
the Greek words, as we have them, from their original type, 

as it may be restored from a comparison of the oldest languages 
of the family, it may be convenient to state here, briefly and 
generally, what are the laws regulating the use of the consonants 
in the Hellenic idiom, as contrasted with what we can infer 
with respect to the Pelasgian or older state of this language. 
The Hellenic or classical Greek tolerates only four consonants 
at the end of words,—x, v, p, s. The first of these forms the 
termination of two words only—ovx«, and ex; in the former it 
is a mutilation of κε, in the latter of κι. It will be observed, 
too, that οὐκ never occurs before a consonant, and ex never 
before a vowel. Of the other three consonants which may be 
finals, ν is often a representative of 9, as in τυπτοµεν. More- 
over, when ς is the final letter it must not be preceded by a 
dental or a liquid. An analysis of the Greek language and a 
comparison with other members of the Indo-Germani¢ family 
assure us that in the more perfect form of the inflexions these 
rules could not come into application: for in the old Jan 
no consonant would ever be required to stand at the end of 
w word or before another consonant because no consonant is 
ever articulated in the primitive state of a language without 
8 vowel following it. With a liquid, as we shall see, the case 


1. Herod, 111. 130. sermonique Persarum dedit, quibus adeo 

2. Plutarch. Themistocl, XXIX. ἑνί- | eruditus est, ut multo commodius dicatur — 
αυτον αἱτησάμενος καὶ τὴν Περσίδα γλῶτ- | apud regem verba fecisse, quam hi pote- 
ταν awoxpuvreas ἐκμαθών. Cornel. | rant, gui in Perside erant nati. Thucy- 
Nepos surely exaggerates when he says— | dides says merely rie Περσίδος γλώσσης 
tlle omne illud tempus (annum) litteris | ὅσα ἠδύνατο κατενόησε (1. 138). 
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is somewhat different: the articulating vowel may be placed 
either before or after it; and this 1s the reason, why the only 
three consonants in common use as finals are liquids. The Greek 
language first cast away its final vowels and then the consonant of 
the suffix yielded to the laws of euphony. Besides these rules — 
touching the final consonants there are also others respecting 
initial consonants, and those in the middle of a word, which are 
just as distinctive of Hellenism as the others. One of the most 
remarkable of these appearances is the tendency to reject the 
digamma or aspirated labial whether at the beginning or in the 
middle of α word. This sound has completely vanished from the 
Greek with which we are most conversant, though traces of it 
still remain in the poems attributed to Homer. The ve-sound 
seems frequently to have appeared in the ante-Hellenic language 
preceded by ὃ, κ, σ, 7. In these cases either the first letter 
has been dropt, and the ο somewhat modified as in div from 
σφίν; or what is more common the ο has been omitted, as in 
δὲ for oFe. In Hellenic the mitial σ is almost always changed 
into A, a principle also observed in Zend as compared with 
Sanscrit, and in Welsh as compared with Erse: similarly { is 
either changed into (, or 4 vocalized into ιτ, or assimilated, 
and this also takes place in Zend as compared with Sanascrit : 
in Sclavonic the 7 appears under the form sch, which, we shall 
see, is a step towards z though still a step from it. Finally, 
the following combinations of consonants cannot take place in 
the Hellenic language,—p, αλ, βν, ddA, pA; but wherever they 
appeared in the older language we have ufp or Bp, μβλ or BA; 
py, and AX. It is unnecessary to add, that theee prohibitions 
against the use of certain consonants and combinations of con- 
sonants interfered materially with the discrimination of the root 
and termination, and, by ruining the inflexions, gave occasion 
to some of the most remarkable peculiarities of Greek syntax, 
such as the use of the article and of the prepositions. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE THEORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 


Tre necessary prelude to an attempt to increase our know- 
ledge of a dead language is, an inquiry into the value of the 
symbols or letters which have preserved and transmitted to us 
its written remains. All languages are made up of sounds, 
and of these sounds the letters are the only representatives in 
the case of a language no longer spoken; unless, therefore, we 
can to a certain extent ascertain to what sounds these symbols 
corresponded, we shall hardly be able to draw a profitable com- 
parison between the language in question and the others to 
which it is related, nor will it be possible to explain and justify 
those regular permutations of letters, which time and use have 
occasioned in languages of the same family, if we do not dis- 
cover what was the value of this notation in the first instance. 
To obtain this knowledge, the great philologers of the present 
day have laboured diligently ; but though they have collected an 
immense mass of facts, and have heaped up materials for the 
future labourer to work upon, they have left so much room for 
arrangement and construction, that this subject is the most diffi- 
cult part of our task. The Greek alphabet presents peculiarities 
of a most embarrassing nature. It derives its characters and 
their arrangement from a family of languages with which it has 
ho immediate connexion, and the whole developement of its 
system of writing is at variance with the notation on which it 
is based. We must, therefore, consider as independent questions 
(1) the Semitic origin of the Greek alphabet, (2) the actual 
value of the different letters as used by the Greeks, and (3) 
the changes which take place in consonants of words as repre- 
sented in the different idioms of the Indo-Germanic family. It 
‘will, however, be as well to begin with a few remarks on alpha- 
betical writing in general. 

According to the grammatical system which has descended 
to us from the Greeks, we are taught from our earliest years 
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to distinguish between vowels and consonants, and to regard 
them as necessarily having a separate existence. This is a notion 
which must be at once discarded by every one who would make 
any progress in philology. Language is a transfer of the thoughts 
to the outward world of sense: when this is effected by sounds, 
it is speech; when by symbols, it is writing; but as men speak 
before they write, every symbol is a representative of some sound : 
it 1s in itself an element of language. There are some languages 
in which each symbol represents a whole word; such is the 
case in the Chinese. But in all languages every symbol must 
have been significant in the first instance. Consequently, there 
could not be any distinction into vowels and consonants, but 
the alphabet must have been a syllabarium, the elements of 
which might or might not be independent words. ‘‘ By words,” 
says W. von Humboldt (iiber d. Versch. d. menschl. Sprachb. p.74), 
νο understand the signs of individual conceptions. A syllable 
forms an unity of sound, and becomes a word when it obtains 
an independent signification, but for this a combination of several 
syllables is sometimes necessary. A doubled unity—of sound and 
conception—meets in a word.” The distinction of these syllables 
into consonants and vowels is perfectly arbitrary. Neither a 
vowel nor a consonant can have any separate existence in spoken 
language: the consonant always requires a vowel-appendage in 
order to be pronounced; the vowel cannot be pronounced with- 
out an initial breathing, which is sometimes so strong as to 
become a definite consonant. In either case the vowel can be 
regarded only as a modification of its fulcrum. Hence, in all 
ancient alphabets, we find that the vowels are not in the first 
mstance expressed by separate symbols, but, as the indistinct @ 
or ὅ, which originally accompanied every consonant, was in pro- 
cess of time developed into distinct vowel-sounds, these were 
denoted by various hooks or points attached to or written under 
the consonants to which they referred, or, at the beginning of 
the word, to the mark denoting the breathing with which they 
were pronounced. At first, then, there were only two sorts of 
letters,—breathings and consonants,—both of them accompanied 
by short vowels which were not expressed, or by modifications 
of these vowels expressed by certain marks pertaining to the 
original symbol. The first deviation from this original state 
would take place in those languages, which, like the Indo- 
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Germnanig, did net use many or very various breathings, and in 
which che soeweds assumed to themselves at an carly period 
Hupertant funetions in the grammatical organization. But even 
them ne new svinbels were invented for the vowels. It was 
thought sufticient to adopt for their expression more or less 
mutilated fortns of those breathings or consonants with which 
they were found more constantly combined. We shall presently 
show, trom ox pahkeographical examination of the Greek and 
Nanserit: alphabets, it) what manner this was effected. 


(1) Semitic origin of the Greek Alphabet. 

Vhe traditiouary history of the Greek alphabet is well known. 

lt as avid to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which 
were brought from ‘Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 were added 
by Palzmedos at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 
t others by Simonides of Ceos (Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 56). 
(ther inventors or nuporters of the alphabet are also mentioned 
(Ναί Dionaa. Uhr, Bekk, Anecd. p. 783), perhaps with as much 
ενώ cis those ¢o whom it is ordinarily attributed, for all that wo 
wre (oo understand by these traditions is, that the alphabet was 
ef Sountie origin, and this we can discover for ourselves from 
a cvamination of the characters and their arrangement. A 
Kuowlodge of thin fret, however, is of the utmost importance, 
tar all) the diftieulties occasioned by the Greek alphabet, have 
arin from the circumstance, that its whole organization is 
adapted (ο ᾱ language as widely different as possible from the 
Qtek, and that while the names and shape of the letters have 
won rtamed, their value has been maternally altered. It will 
tur watruetive to inquire what were the original 16 letters which 
dhe νοκ derived from their intercourse with the Pheenicians, 
amt how they came to adopt in the first instance a part only of the 
Swwutw avilabarium, for there are certainly more than 16 of the 
ἐν, ιόν which agree in name and shape with the Phoenician 
wai tlehrew as they are known to us. The fact is, in our opinion, 
sat ἂν wriginal Semitic alphabet contained only 16 letters. This 
4 fea the organic arrangement of the characters. The fun- 
Rann weal chenents of a syllabarium are the mutes, the breathings, 
wai rv byes Of theee the most necessary are the two first, 
ea vive wll come combinations of strong breathings with 
mene, vr aqurated mutes, and the liquids, which are always 
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secondary sounds, would be introduced last of all. In most 
alphabets we find the mutes divided into three classes, tenues 
p, &, ἐν aspirates ph (/), kA (4), th; medials b, σ, d. The first 
and third orders do not, however, necessarily coexist. There 
are some nations, as for instance our own Highlanders in Wales 
and Scotland, who can never, even in English words, pronounce 
the medials, and even in those languages which have both orders 
i constant use, as in the Greek, if a tenuis becomes a medial, 
an adjoining tenuis is also changed into a medial, as ἕπτα, 
ἕβόομος. The old Italian and Runish alphabets had no medials, 
and the Semitic nations seem to have little need of tenues; there 
is no p in the Arabic alphabet, and, at the present day, the 


Arabs pronounce their \— caf as ga. Some European nations 
have adopted a set of vacillating middle sounds, which sometimes 
approach to the tenues, at other times to the medials : for example, 
it requires a very practised ear to distinguish whether a Saxon 
says Leibsig or Leipsik. If, therefore, the tenues were so little 
used by the Semitic nations, we may presume that the signs 
for them, as distinguished from the medials, were of later intro- 
duction, and that they would take up the remaining order of 
mutes, the aspirates, and even the liquids, before they introduced 
the tenues. Besides the mutes and breathings, the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, as it now stands, has four sibilants }, Ὁ, ὃν w- Now it is 
quite clear that all these four sibilants could not have existed 
in the oldest state of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive 
evidence that the Ephraimites could not pronounce ek (Judges 
xii. 6). We consider it quite certain, that at the first there 
was only one sibilant, Ὁ or samech. Finally, to reduce the Semitic 
alphabet to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which is only a 
softened form of coph, the liquid reach, and the semivowel jod, 
which are of more recent introduction, as will be shown by and by. 
The remaining 16 letters appear in the following order: N, 2; 
>-tTMDYVNOD+S ODD YD p Mm If we examine this 
order more minutely, we shall see that it is not arbitrary or 
accidental, but strictly organic according to the Semitic articu- 
lation. We have four classes each consisting of 4 letters: the 
first and second classes consist each of 3 mutes preceded by a 
breathing, the third of the 8 liquids and the sibilant, which 
perhaps closed the oldest alphabet of all, and the fourth contains 
7—2 
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Germanic, did not use many or very various breathings, and in 
which the vowels assumed to themselves at an carly period 
important functions in the grammatical organization. But even 
then no new symbols were invented for the vowels. It was 
thought sufficient to adopt for their expression more or less 
mutilated forms of those breathings or consonants with which 
they were found more constantly combined. We shall presently 
show, from a palseographical examination of the Greek and 
Sanscrit alphabets, in what manner this was effected. 


(1) Semitic origin of the Greek Alphabet. 

The traditionary history of the Greek alphabet is well known. 
It is said to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which 
were brought from Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 were added 
by Palamedes at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 
4 others by Simonides of Ceos (Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 56). 
Other inventors or importers of the alphabet are also mentioned 
(Schol. Dionys. Thr. Bekk. Anecd. p. 788), perhaps with as much 
reason a8 those to whom it is ordinarily attributed, for all that we 
are to understand by these traditions is, that the alphabet was 
of Semitic origin, and this we can discover for ourselves from 
an examination of the characters and their arrangement. A 
knowledge of this fact, however, is of the utmost importance, 
for all the difficulties occasioned by the Greek alphabet, have 
arisen from the circumstance, that its whole organization is 
adapted to a language as widely different as possible from the 
Greek, and that while the names and shape of the letters have 
been retained, their value has been materially altered. It will 
be instructive to inquire what were the original 16 letters which 
the Greeks derived from their intercourse with the Phoenicians, 
and how they came to adopt in the first instance a part only of the 
Semitic syllabarium, for there are certainly more than 16 of the 
Greek letters which agree in name and shape with the Phounician 
and Hebrew as they are known to us. The fact is, in our opinion, 
that the original Semitic alphabet contained only 16 letters. This 
appears from the organic arrangement of the characters. The fun- 
damental elements of a syllabarium are the mutes, the breathings, 
and the liquids. Of these the most necessary are the two first, 
after these would come combinations of strong breathings with 
mutes, or aspirated mutes, and the liquids, which are always 
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secondary sounds, would be introduced last of all. In most 
alphabets we find the mutes divided into three classes, tenues 
p, &, ἐν aspirates ph (2), kk (4), th; medials b, g, d. The first 
and third orders do not, however, necessarily coexist. There 
are some nations, as for instance our own Highlanders in Wales 
and Scotland, who can never, even in English words, pronounce 
the medials, and even in those languages which have both orders 
in constant use, as in the Greek, if a tenuis becomes a medial, 
an adjoining tenuis is also changed into a medial, as ἕπτα, 
ἕβδομος. The old Italian and Runish alphabets had no medials, 
and the Semitic nations seem to have little need of tenues; there 
is no p in the Arabic alphabet, and, at the present day, the 


Arabs pronounce their — caf as ga. Some European nations 
have adopted a set of vacillating middle sounds, which sometimes 
approach to the tenues, at other times to the medials : for example, 
it requires a very practised ear to distinguish whether a Saxon 
says Letbsig or Leipsik. If, therefore, the tenues were so little 
used by the Semitic nations, we may presume that the signs 
for them, as distinguished from the medials, were of later intro- 
duction, and that they would take up the remaining order of 
mutes, the aspirates, and even the liquids, before they introduced 
the tenues. Besides the mutes and breathings, the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, as it now stands, has four sibilants 3, Ὁ, x» w- Now it is 
quite clear that all these four sibilants could not have existed 
in the oldest state of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive 
evidence that the Ephraimites could not pronounce sk (Judges 
xii. 6). We consider it quite certain, that at the first there 
was only one sibilant, Ὁ or samech. Finally, to reduce the Semitic 
alphabet to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which is only a 
softened form of coph, the liquid resch, and the semivowel jod, 
which are of more recent introduction, as will be shown by and by. 
The remaining 16 letters appear in the following order: 8, 3) 
>RmMDvOwo > Dd Ὁ) y» D p Mm If we examine this 
order more minutely, we shall see that it is not arbitrary or 
accidental, but strictly organic according to the Semitic articu- 
lation. We have four classes each consisting of 4 letters: the 
first and second classes consist each of 3 mutes preceded by 4 
breathing, the third of the 8 liquids and the sibilant, which 
perhaps closed the oldest alphabet of all, and the fourth contains 
7—2 


1 
€ 
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the three supernumerary mutes, preceded by a breathing. The 
s breathing, which heads the first class, is a simple breathing 
corresponding to the spiritus lenis of the Greeks, the ™ which 
is placed before the second is a hard aspirate, the spirttus asper 
of the Greeks. It is not easy to determine the precise value 
of yy, which precedes the third order of mutes: it appears, however, 
to have been a kind of guttural breathing, of leas frequent use, 
even in the Semitic languages, than either of the others, and 
therefore more frequently omitted in the pronunciation’. The 
principles of the arrangement will better appear if we place the 
characters first vertically, and then in horizontal classes. Accord- 
ing to the first system we have: 


Aleph, N First breathing. 
Beth, 2 =#B 

Gimel, 1 #G | Modie. 

Daleth, + OD 

He, ry Second breathing. 
Var, 1 BH 

Cheth. m GH Aspirate. 

Teth, » DH 


words the old hard pronunciation was more 
faithfully retained, e. g. in raya LXX, 


Tafa, WY") Payav, Gen. xi. 19. “Dy, 
Touep x. 2, just as in some words nm was 
gradually softened down, in others retained 


its harder pronunciation, e. g. Seas, 
- τ 


Paxnd, FATT» Ῥοωβωθ.'' We canmot 
think that y could ever have been harder 
than n, which retained its value as an aspi- 
rate to the very last: in all the Semitic 
dialects, y appears to have lost its pronun- 
ciation at a very early period: in the Greek 
transcriptions of Punic words, it is hardly 
ever represented by g (Gesenius Seript. 


Linguaque Phen. Monumenta, p. 490 


1. Speaking of the changes which have 
taken place in the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew gutturals, Ewald writes thus 
(Αγ Gramm. §. 30. 3). ‘The guétu- 
vrais have had their pronunciation most 
strikingly altered. In the progressive de- 
velopement of the language, these hard, and, | 
to a certain extent, rough sounds, have 
been more and more softened, till at last in 
the most corrupt Semitic dialects, the Sa- 
maritan for instance, every thing was mixed 
up, and they were resolved or formally 
changed into mere weak breathings. Thus 
even Jerome calls them, according to the 
Latin pronunciation, vowels (Michaelis 
Orient. Bibl. ΙΧ. p. 71,2). This gradual 
softening took place in an especial manner 
in the rough sound y, which, as the lan- foll.). The fact appears to be, that it was 
guage grew more corrupt, became softer | properly a breathing intermediate to d and 
and more like the x. Yet the Hebrew ac- | é, peculiar to the Semitic organ, but repu- 
cidence shows, that, in the older language, | diated by the more recent articulation... - 
it was generally stronger than 7. In some 
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Lamed, 5 L 

Mem, » Μ Liquids. 

Ν' wun, 3 N 

Samech, Ὁ S The sibilant. 
Ain, y Third breathing. 
Pe, 5 P 

Koph, » K Tenues. 

Τι av, n T 


In the horizontal arrangement we shall, for the sake of greater 
simplicity, omit the liquids and the sibilant, and then we have : 





Labials. Palatals, | Linguals. 
1 Ἵ 
|___— a 
| ’ rn Ὀ 


In this we see, that, while the horizontal lines give us the 
arrangement of the mutes according to the breathings, the verti- 
cal columns exhibit them arranged according to the organ by 
which they are produced. Such a classification is obviously 
artificial ; it is entirely Semitic, and if, as we shall now pro- 
ceed to show, these sixteen letters constituted the original Greek 
alphabet, and were so arranged in that alphabet, it is an addi- 
tional proof of the Semitic origin of the Greek characters ; for, 
although it would be perfectly natural for a Phoenician to arrange 
his letters in such an order, no Greek could have thought of 
placing the tenues, of which he made the most constant use in 
his primary articulations, in the third order of mutes, and after 
the liquids. Before we proceed to the Greek alphabet, it will 
. be proper to mention an objection which might be raised to 
the completeness of the classification which we have pointed 
out. It may be said that Ὁ has no right to be considered as“ 
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an aspirate of 7, and that, therefore, there is at least one ob- 
jection to our systematic arrangement of the alphabet. The 
Greeks considered their θ as an aspirate, not of 3 but of 7, be- 
cause, in their system, the tenues were antecedent to the medials, 
but there is every reason to believe that 6 differed from Ὁ only 
by the difference of Greek and Semitic articulation, and that 
Γ corresponded in value as in name to r. This view has been 
warmly advocated by Ewald. The arguments which he has ad- 
vanced in support of it are as follows (Krit. Gramm. der 
Hebraisch. Spr. § 30, 1). “(1) In all Semitic languages Ὁ is 
pronounced with a hard gutteral utterance, like p, while NF is 
the ordinary ¢. (2) In the Greek alphabet 6 represents the 
figure, the name, and the sound of 0, but + that of Π. And 
how could we account for an interchange of the two sounds in 
the Greek alphabet, which is througheut the genuine daughter 
of the Semitic? Even in the words which were of late intro- 
duction into the Greek Ignguage, Ώ is always represented by 7, 
as Bnra, δέλτα, ταῦρος, νάτρον, from I), ΓΡ], in, Ww); 
on the contrary, 05D makes µάλθα. (3) Accordingly the only 
thing which opposes itself to this obvious relation of the FM and 
Ὁ is that the Septuagint generally (mot always, as Montfaucon 
Hexapl. tom. 1. p. 396, and others, assert, comp. σάββατον 
for FM and for © II. Sam. v. 16) expresses © by τ and N by @. 
But the authors of the Septuagint falsified the pronunciation 
of the consonants, as they did that of the vowels; they uttered 
Γ with a lisp, like the Jews of the present day, and in their 
version placed as its representative the 0, which tolerably corres- 
ponds to their pronunciation of it.” These arguments of the 
great Semitic scholar have been violently combated by one of 
his countrymen. Jedslob, in a very angry review of Ewald’s 
Grammar (Seebode’s neue Jahrbiicher vel. xx. p. 72), calls 
this opinion about the letter © a disgusting error, running 
contrary to every authority: he says the ¢eth is rather the hardest 
¢ sound, and corresponds to the hardest sibilant ¥; accordingly 
it is represented by 7 in the Septuagint: whereas, Fis a @, or 
rather, sometimes ϐ, and sometimes 7, according as it is rapha- 
tum or dagessatum. We do not wish te make any remarks on 
the improper tone which Redslob has adopted, but we are con- 
vinced that Ewald is right: and for the following reasons. In 
the first place, neither the Jews of the present day, nor the Sep- 
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tuagint translators, are any authority for the original pronuncia- 
tion of the Semitic letters. Again: at the time when the six- 
teen letters mentioned above constituted the whole Hebrew 
alphabet, there was only one sibilant. Now all aspirates are 
approximate assibilations and the aspirated dental, in particular, 
often degenerates into a sibilant. There are reasons, therefore, 
for supposing that Ὁ assumed eventually a hard sound, its original 
functions being discharged by some one of the newly introduced 
sibilants. Again, nothing is more common than for ¢ to be 
supplanted by ¢: this substitution has taken place in every 
language of Europe but our own and that of Greece, and any 
one who has read Lucian’s joke about the usurpations of 7 will 
be aware that even the Greek language was not altogether 
exempt from it (Judicium Vocalium § 10, p. 95, 6). The 
occasional assibilation of the proper ὁ, F), is well accounted for by 
Ewald. But, besides these arguments, the very analogy of the 
arrangement, the correspondence of name, and the identity of 
the oldest Greek and Pheenician forms of Ὁ and ϐ, FN and + 
(Gesenius Script. Linguaque Phonic. Monumenta. pp. 30, 74 and 
plate I.) are a proof to us that @ corresponded {ο Ὁ and τ to Ny, 
although perhaps © was rather an aspirate of ἆ than of ¢. 

It must now be shown that these 16 letters which constituted 
the basis of the Semitic alphabet were the same which were in 
the first instance introduced into Greece. At first no doubt 
they wrote from right to left, like their Phoenician instructors 
and other oriental nations, and we have still inscriptions in proof 
of this; afterwards they wrote (βουστροφηδόὀν, or as the oxen 
plough the field, first to the right, and then to the left; and 
ultimately wrote consistently from left to right. As they adopted 
one or the other method they turned their letters round in the 
direction of the writing; thus they wrote T2TAQNOM 43H in 
the earlier times, and subsequently HEPMOKPATES. Other- 
wise the letters differed very little from the Pheenician as may 
be seen from a comparison of the Ist and 2d plates in Gesenius. 
But of course as the Greeks made very little use of rough 
breathings, and a great use of vowels, they would at an early 
period consider the signs of the three primary breathings in 
the Semitic alphabet, as marks for the vowels with which they 
were pronounced, just as they subsequently vocalized another 
of the breathings. In the orignal syllabarium of the Semitic 
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nations, each symbol represented some consonant or breathing 
with a short vowel sound attached to it. According to the 
weight of the consonant or breathing, would be the weight of 
this vowel sound. Now it is a philological fact, which will be 
developed in its proper place, that there are three varieties of 
the primitive vowel sound, differing only in weight. The hea- 
viest is &, the lightest 2, and ὅ is intermediate in point of weight. 
Therefore as He was the heaviest, Ain the next, and Aleph the 
lightest of the three breathings, they would be uttered by the 
vowels ὅ, 6, & respectively, and, when the breathings were omit- 
ted, as would very soon be the case, these three vowels would 
stand in their place. The alterations which the Greeks intro- 
duced at an early period in the letters which they borrowed 
from the Pheenicians are distinctly alluded to by ancient writers ; 
Herodotus Bays (Vv. 58) οἱ δὲ Φοίνικες οὗτοι οἱ σὺν Kadue απι- 
κόµανοι---ἐσήγαγον---ἒν τοὺς Ἓλληνας---γράμματα--- πρώτα μέν, 
τοῖσι καὶ ἅπαντες χρέωνται Φοίνικες mera de, χρόνου προ- 
βαΐνοντος, ἅ apa τῇ φωνῇ µατάβαλον καὶ τὸν ῥυθμὸν τῶν Ύραμ- 
µάτων--περιοίκεον δέ σφεας Ta πολλα τῶν χδρων γοῦτον τὸν 
χρόνον Ίωνες, of παραλάβοντες διδαχῇ mapa τῶν Φοινίκων ra 
γράμματα µεταρρυθµίσαντες σφέων ὄλιγα ἐχρέωντο. Similarly, 
Diodorus (Il. ο. 67, p. 297 Dindorf) φησὶ τοίνυν (Διονύσιος) παρ 
ἝἜλλησι πρῶτον εὑρετὴν γενέσθαι Aivov ῥυθμῶν καὶ μέλους, ὅτι 
dé Κάδμου. κοµίσαντος ex Φοινίκής Ta καλουµενα γράμματα πρω- 
τον εἰς τὴν Ἑλληνικήν µεταθεῖναι διάλακτον, καὶ Tas προση- 
γορίας ἑκάστῳ raga καὶ τοὺς χαρακτῆρας διατυπώσαι. It is 
obvious that these authors‘allude neither to any change in the 
order of the letters, nor to any difference in the way of writing 
them, as from left to mght, instead of from right to left, but 
to a slight alteration in the form (ρυθµός Herod. comp. Atheneus 
III. p. 125 ΕΣ. διατυπώσαι Diodor.) and pronunciation (φωνή) of 
some few of them (σφέων ὄλιγα). With regard to the change 
of form it must be supposed that these authors rather spoke 
from a comparison of the Greek letters of their own time, with 
those of the Phoenicians, than from any minute antiquarian re- 
searches on the subject. But of course the change of pronuncia- 
tion principally refers to the substitution of vowels for breathings. 
The grammarians tell us that the original 16 letters of the 
Greek alphabet were a, (, Υ, Oy Ey ty Ky A, µ, Vy ο, Ty ρ)σ,τ,υ 
(Schol. Dion. Thr. Ρ. 181). That this was not the case will 
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appear from the following considerations. It is well known that 
the sixth letter of the old Greek alphabet was not ι but F, Bai, 
cau, or the digamma, as it was indifferently termed, and which, 
under the form $, was used to the latest period as a mark for 
the number 6; therefore v, which is said to have been a sort 
of substitute for this letter (Marius Victorinus, p. 24, 68), could 
not have been included in the old alphabet. We shall show 
presently that ι like the Hebrew jod was a secondary and de- 
rived letter, as was also the letter p. The oldest &, which 
was koppa, ©, stood next to π, and there could hardly have 
been two &s in 8 primeval alphabet. We assert, then, that 
, p, and v did not form a part of the old Greek alphabet of 
16 letters, and that κ ος rather © stood after π. Omitting 
, p, v, and κ from the letters mentioned by the grammarians, 
we have with F and © only fourteen. Which were the remaining 
two? The letters which stood next to ε in the complete Greek 
_ alphabet were η and ϐ, and we are convinced that they followed 
F in the original 16, though the former had subsequently a very 
different value from that which it originally possessed. In old 
written monuments which have come down to us, 7 or H is 
used as the common mark of aspiration; that it originally cor- 
responded in power to the Hebrew cheth, is sufficiently proved 
by a comparison of HAIIAP (ήπαρ) with its Hebrew synonym 
“1 (chapar) ; @ also occurs in very old inscriptions. A further 
confirmation of the opinion that F, 7, 6, occupied the same places 
in the original Greek alphabet, that cae, cheth, and teth did in 
the old Semitic, is confirmed by the fact, that, when the Greeks 
left off writmg the F and employed H to represent a long e, 
they added to τ the last letter of their old alphabet, υ and @ 
as approximate representations of F, and y to replace H. The 
two corresponding alphabets of 16 letters, were, then, as follows: 


> ee κ», Βρ η 
A| Bra |‘E| FHE| AMN|=|0O/oT 

In the Greek alphabet, as it is now given in the grammars, 
F and © are omitted, and 10 other characters added to these. 
When and by whom they were invented or introduced is of 
little importance in regard to our present purpose. Thus much 
may be conjectured with safety. As soon as the Greeks ceased 
to use Ἑ, and H (as an aspirated consonant), which was very 
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early, v, Φ, and y, must have come into use; they all occur m 
the oldest inscriptions, indeed it is only on the columaa Nanstana 
that the two latter are written PH, KH, and the genuineness of 
that tablet has been doubted; at all events they were ante- 
cedent to ἕ and yy, which are written XZ, ὦΣ in old inscrip- 
tions'. The Semitic Zain (1) and Caph (5) probably suggested 
¢ and κ; of the derivation of ι and p we shall speak presently ; 
w was introduced, most probably last of all, as a mere matter 
of convenience. With regard to the distribution of the new 
letters, we can only offer a conjecture. The omission of F and 
© left two gaps which would of course be filled up. The in- 
tervals between the different classes of letters may also be con- 
sidered as breaks. They would perhaps place their Semitic ad- 
ditions ¢, κ in the first intervals, namely, in the place of F, 
and before the liquids. The position of ἕ may perhaps be ex- 
plained thus. The Greeks had two forms of 8; one called 
σίγμα, and used by the Ionians, the other named σαν, and used 
by the Dorians (Herod. I. 139). The latter is supposed to have 
had the pronunciation sk, and to have been derived from Shts 
as the former was from Samech (see Béckh Staatshaushaltung 
II. p. 386. ad fragm. Pindar. p. 581. Gesenius Script. Lingueque 
Phan. Mon. p. 66, and the passages quoted by the former). 
Now the σὰν very soon fell out of use (even Pindar calls it 
κίβδηλον), and was no doubt supplanted by ἕ which represents 
the same sound in the corresponding words of cognate 

When therefore ody and σίγµα were both represented by the 
latter sound, the σαν would be left out and σίγµα transferred 
to its place, which is that of the Hebrew Shin before +, and 
the place of σίγµα would be filled by &: p, which in Greek 
was most usually formed from o, would naturally be placed close 
to it in the interval after [], caused by the omission of o. It 
will of course be understood that we consider σαν as well as 
the Hebrew Shin more recent than the original alphabet of 16 
letters. They placed ει next to ϐ, with which, as we shall see. 
it was connected. The reason for the places of v, @, χ we 


Ι. The reason of this combination ap- | ΕΠΙΔΕΧΣΟΝΙ for ἐπὶ Δέζωνι, ΕΧΣΑ. 
pears to be, that σ is considered as a sort | MOY for éx Σάμου, ΤΡΥΦΣ for γρύψ, &c 
ef aspirate, and therefore like other aspi- | The same is the case with p: thus we haw 
rated letters communicated its rough breath- | ἄθρεκτοι for ardpaxro: (Hesych.) am 
img to the preceding letter: thus we have οέµιον for προοίµιον, &c. 
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have before mentioned; y and w are put last, as the least 98- 
sential and the last introduced. 


(2) Analysis of the Greek alphabet. 

We have now seen in what state the Semitic syllabarium 
was imported into Greece. Before we proceed to consider, how 
the Greeks modified and adapted to their own language a nota- 
tion, which, though organically perfect in respect to the Semitic 
articulation, was but a poor instrument for the expression of 
the language of Homer, and what value they put on the differ- 
ent characters, it will be as well to examine with some minute- 
ness the Sanscrit alphabet, which was unconnected with the 
Semitic, and, at the same time, a most suitable and complete 
exponent of a language the same in kind with that of ancient 
Greece. The Sanscrit alphabet, called by the native grammarians 
Déca-négari or “the writing of the Gods,” consists of forty- 
eight characters, which are arranged according to an admirable 
system. First of all are placed the simple vowels, then the diph- 
thongs an τισ marks representing the final sounds of η ana 4. 
After these come the consonants divided into three classes, 
mutes, semivowels, and sibilants. The mutes are subdivided into 
five orders, according to the organs by which they are uttered. 
Besides these divisions the whole alphabet forms two great classes, 
surds and sonants'. ‘‘The term surd,” says Wilkins (Grammar 
p. 15), “18 applicable to such letters as, in the first effort to form 
them, admit of no vocal sound: and the term sonant to such 
letters as are attended by an audible murmuring, as it were, 
of the voice.” The surds are the two first letters of each of 
the five orders of mutes, one being aspirated and the other 
unaspirated, together with the sibilants, and the aspirate which 
is classed with them. All the rest of the consonants, and all 
the vowels and diphthongs are sonants. The table which follows 
gives the Sanscrit letters with the transcription in English, 
which we have adopted in the following pages. 


1. Sir Graves Haughton distinguishes them also as sharps and flats (Beng. Gram. p. 151). 
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early, v, @, and x, must have come into use; they all occur in 
the oldest inscriptions, indeed it is only on the columna Naniana 
that the two latter are written PH, KH, and the genuineness of 
that tablet has been doubted; at all events they were ante- 
cedent to and Wy, which are written XZ, ®> in old inscrip- 
tions'. The Semitic Zain (1) and Caph (5) probably suggested 
¢ and κ; of the derivation of ι and p we shall speak presently ; 
ω was introduced, most probably last of all, as a mere matter 
of convenience. With regard to the distribution of the new 
letters, we can only offer a conjecture. The omission of F and 
© left two gaps which would of course be filled up. The in- 
tervals between the different classes of letters may also be con- 
sidered as breaks. They would perhaps place their Semitic ad- 
ditions ζ, κ in the first intervals, namely, in the place of F, 
and before the liquids. The position of ἕ may perhaps be ex- 
plained thus. The Greeks had two forms of 8; one called 
σίγμα, and used by the Ionians, the other named σαν, and used 
by the Dorians (Herod. I. 139). The latter is supposed to have 
had the pronunciation sk, and to have been derived from Ahés 
as the former was from Samech (see Bockh Staatshaushaltung 
II. p. 386. ad fragm. Pindar. p. 581. Gesenius Script. Linguaque 
Phen. Mon. p. 66, and the passages quoted by the former). 
Now the σαν very soon fell out of use (even Pindar calls it 
κίβδηλον), and was no doubt supplanted by — which represents 
the same sound in the corresponding words of cognate 

When therefore σὰν and σίγµα were both represented by the 
latter sound, the σαν would be left out and σίγμα transferred 
to its place, which is that of the Hebrew Shin before τ, and 
the place of σίγμα would be filled by &: p, which in Greek 
was most usually formed from o, would naturally be placed close 
to it in the interval after [], caused by the omission of o. It 
will of course be understood that we consider caw as well as 
the Hebrew Shin more recent than the original alphabet of 16 
letters. They placed « next to 6, with which, as we shall see, 
it was connected. The reason for the places of v, Φ, χ we 


1. The reason of this combination ap- | ΕΠΙΔΕΧΣΟΝΙ for ἐπὶ Δέξωνι, ΕΧΣΑ- 
pears to be, that o is considered as a sort | MOY for ἐκ Σάμου, ΓΡΥΦΣ for γρύψ, &e. 
of aspirate, and therefore like other aspi- | The same is the case with p: thus we have 
rated letters communicated its rough breath. | ἄθρεκτοι for ardpaxro: (Hesych.) and 
ing to the preceding letter: thus we have | Φροίμιον for προοίµιον, &c. 
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have before mentioned; \ and w are put last, as the least es- 
sential and the last introduced. 


(2) Analysis of the Greek alphabet. 

We have now seen in what state the Semitic syllabarium 
was imported into Greece. Before we proceed to consider, how 
the Greeks modified and adapted to their own language a nota- 
tion, which, though organically perfect in respect to the Semitic 
articulation, was but a poor instrument for the expression of 
the language of Homer, and what value they put on the differ- 
ent characters, it will be as well to examine with some minute- 
ness the Sanscrit alphabet, which was unconnected with the 
Semitic, and, at the same time, a most suitable and complete 
exponent of a language the same in kind with that of ancient 
Greece. The Sanscrit alphabet, called by the native grammarians 
Déea-négari or “the writing of the Gods,” consists of forty- 
eight characters, which are arranged according to an admirable 
system. First of all are placed the simple vowels, then the diph- 
thongs an 710 marks representing the final sounds of η and 4. 
After these come the consonants divided into three classes, 
mutes, semivowels, and sibilants. The mutes are subdivided into 
five orders, according to the organs by which they are uttered. 
Besides these divisions the whole alphabet forms two great classes, 
surds and sonants'. “The term surd,” says Wilkins (Grammar 
p. 15), “‘is applicable to such letters as, in the first effort to form 
them, admit of no vocal sound: and the term sonant to such 
letters as are attended by an audible murmuring, as it were, 
of the voice.” The surds are the two first letters of each of 
the five orders of mutes, one being aspirated and the other 
unaspirated, together with the sibilants, and the aspirate which 
is classed with them. All the rest of the consonants, and all 
the vowels and diphthongs are sonants. The table which follows 
gives the Sanscrit letters with the transcription in English, 
which we have adopted in the following pages. 


1. Sir Graves Haughton distinguishes them also as sharps and flats (Beng. Gram. p. 161). 
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Vowe1s; all sonant. 
Simple vowels ST a, Τά: Qt, i; HU, δή: ri or f, 


Wriorrr; Alri ος ir, CH dri or irr. 


ε 
Diphthongs Ὁ é, 8- ai ; Tr 6; σσ] au. ' 
“nm; ου ᾖ. 
(ΟΟΝΡΟΝΑΝΤΑ. 
(1) Mutes. 
Surd. Sonant. 
Gutturals Gk, Tk; Wg, gh; Sng 
Palatals dch, Qchkh; si, ΠΛ: Bf ny | 
Linguals σέ, oO {λι σα €'dh; Ὁ[. 
Dentals qt, th; a4, κΓάλ: an. 
Labials Up, ph; ab, Woh; Wm. 


(2) Semivowels; all sonant. 


5 9, cr, ο il, q v. 


(s) Sibilants; all surd. 
πο, Wak, ο, Gh. 
ZF ksh. 


Colebrooke in his grammar gives the value of these letters 
as follows: @ is pronounced as 6 in her, ¢ in str, ὁ in sun; ἃ as 
α in ball; ¢ 88 in fit; ¢ as 66 in feet; was in pull; ὁ as oo in 
pool; ri as in merrily; ri the same long; /ré as in revelry; rt 
the same prolonged; é as ¢ in there; at as ¢ in fine, or y in my; 


1. We adopt this transcription because | real value of + in Greek and Zend were as 
JT so frequently corresponds to a Greek | -well known as we could wish it to be, we 
x, and we are desirous of pointing out that | should not hesitate to adopt # instead of ¢ 
it is but a softened guttural. If what we | as a representative of the first Sanscrit sibi- 
have said in this chapter with regard to the | lant. 
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ό 38 in go; au 88 ου in thou; k 88 ο in cause, ork in kin; kh as in 
ink-horn, or as ch in cachezy; g as in gain; gh as in log-house ; 
ng as in sing; ch as in church; chh the same aspirated; 7 88 in 
judge ; 9h the same aspirated; ny as in onyon, and as n in singe ; 
tas in tin; 7h as in nut-hook, or as te-h in White-hall; d 88 in 
deal ; dh as in red-haired; n as in noble; pas in pen; ph as in 
hap-hazard ; 6 as in ball; bh as in abhor; πι asin man; y as in 
yet; ras in run; ἶ as in Aull; © as in calue; ¢ is a palatal; 
“the proper sound of this letter is produced,” says Wilkins, 
“by applying the tip of the tongue to the forepart of the palate, 
and passing the voice, a8 in pronouncing our ας sh is pro- 
nounced as in shoe, except in the west of India, where it is 
nearly equivalent to kh; it is a lingual; s is pronounced as in 
sin, and is reckoned as a dental; 4 as in hair; ksh as οἱ in 
fiction. The linguals ‘t, ‘th, ‘d, ‘dh, ‘n, are sounds peculiar to 
the Indian articulation. ‘‘' This series of consonants,” says Wil- 
kins, “is pronounced by turning and applying the tip of the 
tongue far back against the palate ; which, producing a hollow 
sound as if proceeding from the head, it is distinguished by the 
term mtirddhanya, which Mr Halhed, in his elegant grammar 
of the Bengal Janguages, has translated cerebral.” 

The marks (1) and : (4) are called anu-sedra, “ after-sound,” 
or “after-vowel,” and et-sarga, “leaving out,” ecthlipsis; the 
former is an abbreviation of nasal consonants at the end of a 
syllable, the latter a substitute for the letters s or r at the end 
of a word. The process by which the diphthongs are formed from 
the simple vowels is of the most extensive application in San- 
scrit, and is also of importance in Greek. When a short α is 
placed before either of the vowels ἐ, u, we have the diphthongs 
émd% and 6=d4%; this change is called guza or “ strengthening” ; 
when, again, the ἅ is placed before the diphthongs é, 6, we have 
the other diphthongs αἲ-- ἄᾶξ, and au=da#; this change is called 
oriddhi or “increment”. It must be remarked that d is also a 
guna of 4, and the other vowels r /r become ar, al by guna 
and dr, al by oriddht. ‘The vowel /ri is only found in the verb 
kirip and its derivatives. We remember no instances of the long 
tri in any Sanscrit word: Bhattoji, in commenting on Panini, 
I. 1, 9, says that it is not used. Sitddhantakaumudi, fol. 1. 6.” 
(Rosen, Journal of Education, VIII. p. 340 note). 

An examination of the figures, which compose this wonder- 
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fully systematic alphabet, will lead to very important conclusions 
with regard to the subject now before us. It is by this means 
alone that we can ascend from the very artificial order in which 
the Hindu grammarians have arrayed it to its primitive state, — 
and to the order of its formation. In the first place, it must 
be remarked, that, like the Semitic alphabet, it was originally 
a syllabarium, in other words, it had no vowels, and was writ- 
ten from the right to the left. A proof of the latter is af- 
forded by the fact, pointed out by Lepsius (Paldographte, p. 10), 
that with few exceptions all Sanscrit letters have a frame which 
opens towards the left ; and of those too which have no frame, the 
vowels ἑ, ἔ, «, @, the guttural ng, and the lingual ὦ' are all turned 
towards the left; so that the ancient order of writing must have 
been in that direction. The Greeks, and other nations who have 
borrowed the Semitic alphabet, turned round the letters when 
they altered the direction of their writing, whereas the Indians 
have left unaltered those letters which were invented or intro- 
duced before they changed their manner of writing. The only 
letters which were turned towards the right were the diphthongs 
é, at, three of the linguals ’t, ‘th, ‘dh, the aspiration 4, the semi- 
vowel r, and the suffixes which form the vowels r, rr from 
the sign generally used to denote a, and the vowels /r, irr, from 
the sign for 7. This is at least primdé facie evidence for the 
conclusion that those last characters are of more recent intro- 
duction. It may seem strange that the lingual ‘d should be 
older than the dental d, while the other letters of the dental 
class are older than the rest of the linguals. Perhaps and 
@ have interchanged their pronunciation like the Hebrew » 
and 7. It seems probable that “J, Gf and -ᾱ- were the corres- 
ponding characters in the dental class for dé, dh and nm, and 
that ο was originally the n of the guttural class: -ᾱ- differs 
from “J only by a kind of anusedra mark, and <f is only a re- 
versed 37. After what has been said on the origin of alpha- 
bets in general, no one will suppose that the vowels were from 
the first distinguished from the consonants in the déeandgari 
alphabet. Palzography enables us to point out their origin. The 
characters which we have given for the vowels are used only 
at the beginnings of words; for their expression in the middle 
of words, a number of marks, analagous to the Hebrew points, 
are substituted as follows: 
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μη ως 
Αμ 














BT ay, 
hee 


The short original vowel, with which every consonant is articu- 
lated, is not written when it follows a consonant, because in the 
original syllabarium that vowel was always preserved in the first 
instance, and the vowel-marks were subsequently invented to point 
out that a different vowel-sound was intended in the particular 
case. The bar which designates the long 4 is merely a fulcrum 
to show that the voice must dwell longer on the syllable. It 
cannot be a representation of the vowel 4, for it is written in 
cases were no 4 is implied, as in JT, é=d#. The figure which 
appears in the signs of a, 4, r, rr, 6 and au, is obviously a mark 
of the gentle breathing with which all initial vowels were pro- 
nounced, and probably corresponded as nearly as possible to the 
Hebrew Aleph. From this it appears that r, rr, were originally 
indistinct vowel-sounds of r preceded by a breathing. Bopp con- 
siders { as a mutilation of ar ( Vocalismus, p. 157), Lepsius thinks 
that the consonant r was formed from this vowel (Paldographie, 
Ρ. 49). In Zend there is no character answering to the San- 
scrit r, but in corresponding words the Sanscrit r is represented 
by ere (Burnouf Yagna, p...). It matters very little whether 
we place the vowel before or after a liquid, and we constantly 
find the same root with the vowel sometimes before and some- 
times behind the liquid. It is remarkable, that, in our own 
alphabet for instance, while we articulate the consonants by 
means of vowels placed after them, we always utter the neces- 
sary vowel before the liquids and s: thus we say be, ce, &c. but 
em, en, &c. To adduce another very familiar instance, the sign 
of our plural is -ne as well as -en, -se (written -ce) as well as 
-es: thus we have breth’r-en, chid'r-en, oz-en, but ki-ne, swi-ne, 
and church-es, speech-es, but dice, pence. The letter r 1s alto- 
gether a secondary one. In the articulations of some pro- 
vinces among ourselves, it is still unpronounceable, and in almost 
every language it stands for some earlier letter; most generally 
for 7, as in the Sanscrit s#rya, comp. sol, ἥλιος, Goth. said ; 
Sanscrit pir, comp. πλεος, plenus, full, and even in modern lan- 
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guages, as in the words apétre from apostolus, epiire from epis- 
tola, titre from titulus, &c.; it stands for s, as in the Laconian 
atop for θεος, and in the words Valerius, Furius, arbor, labor, 
tapor, clamor and lares, which Quintilian tells us (I. 4. § 13) 
were originally written Valesius, Fusius, arbos, labos, vapos, clamos, 
and /ases. For other changes see Lepsius (Abhandlungen, p. 12) 
and Grimm (Deutsche Gramm. |. p. 581). It is a proof of the 
more recent state of the Zend in the monuments which have 
come down to us, that the r has entirely superseded the / in that 
language (Burnouf Yagna, p. txxvi.). We believe with Lepsius, 
that the vowel r was anterior to the consonant r, and that the 
superfix, which marks this r in the middle of words before con- 
sonants, was the same as that which, joined to the frame by a 
line of connexion, constitutes the distinct consonant {. Lep- 
sius thinks that the initial-vowels are all formed from the vowel- 
marks affixed to the consonants, and that the four nasals -ᾱ. 
3]. UT, <1, were pronounced ung, ang, eng, tng respectively, and 
derived from the vowels and diphthong w, a, é, and ἑ (Paléographie, 
p. 16). The former assertion appears to be justified by his palseo- 
graphical comparisons, but the latter opinion is unquestionably 
erroneous in principle: it is contrary to all analogy to derive conso- 
nants from the vowels with which they are articulated ; but if these 
nasals were pronounced, as he supposes, it is possible that the initial- 
vowel signs may have been derived from them, though of course this 
could not be the case if they were formed, as he has himself shown, 
from the vowel-marks appended to the consonants. The nasal 
liquids πι and n are in fact modifications of the medials ὁ and 4; 
a person who has a cold in his head, or a country actor trying to 
be impressive, will always pronounce his ὁῃ as m’s and his d's 
asns. We should, therefore, expect that the m would be derived 
from the 6, and the n from the d, if the principle of association 
held. This appears to have been the case in Sanscrit, as will 
be seen from comparing 3 64 with 5 πι and Sd with -δ. 
It appears that / was a vowel in Sanscrit before it became a 
consonant ; how this could be may be inferred from the use of 
the { moutllé in French. It was in fact the first form of the r, or 
rather they were both produced from a sound between the two 
(like the Chinese σι), which was the more like a vowel the: 
older the language was (Lepsius Abhandl. p. 9, 10). 

The first thing which strikes us in the Dérandgarf consonants 
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is the contrast which they present to those of the Semitic 
alphabet. Omitting the palatals and linguals, the former of 
which are immediately derived from the gutturals, and the latter 
peculiar to the Indian organs of speech, we have the same three 
sets of fundamental mutes as in the Hebrew alphabet. We 
remark, however, this striking difference: m the Dérandgart 
alphabet the tenues, which are most suited to the pronunciation 
of those who speak the Indo-Germanic idioms, are placed first, 
the medials last. Besides, the Hindu grammarians have begun 
with those letters which are pronounced in the back part of 
the mouth, namely the throat, and have gone on through the 
others in order, ending with those letters pronounced by the 
lips. This is of course very good as a technical arrangement ; 
it seems, however, that the order of creation is that given by 
the Hebrew alphabet, namely labiale first, then gutturals, and 
lastly dentals. Again, it is observable that there are two orders 
of aspirates in this alphabet, sonants as well as surds, whereas 
the Greek and Hebrew have the latter only. At first probably 
the Hebrew aspirates were, as we have shown, modifications of 
the medials, but, if we are to place any reliance on the assertions 
of modern Hebraists, they all approximate to the tenues, and 
one of them, the ¢eth, has actually become a dental tenuis. It 
8 very certain that the Greek aspirates were modifications of 
the tenues and not of the medials; nevertheless, in words of 
the same origin the Sanscrit 64, dk, are represented by the 
Greek and Latin ϕ, f, and 6: thus the Sanscrit root bhr cor- 
responds to the Greek and Latin gepw, fero, and madhu to 
µεθυ: ph seldom occurs, and ¢h is consistently represented by τ. 
This indicates in our opinion a change in the value of the 
Dévanégart characters, analogous to that which we have hinted 
in the case of ἆ and d’, n and ng; for there can be no doubt, 
that, if the tenues were really anterior to the medials in this 
alphabet, their aspirates would be first used: besides, we find 
in these secondary aspirates a continual shifting and interchange 
as well in form as in usage, which shews that they had not 
a distinct independent existence from the first; J which is in 
form only a modification of & is often represented by the same 
letter in cognate languages, thus ἆλαη-- θάνω, gharma=Oeépuns ; 
and dT are interchanged, thus dkr and bir both signify “to 
carry.” The aspirates of the guttural class are very seldom used, 
8 
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but, when they are, 44, not gh, corresponds to the Greek y, 
as iN κογχη compared with ¢ankka; ovvy-s (ὄνυχος) compared 
with nakha, ἃο. We think that th must have been originally 
an assibilation rather than an aspirate of ¢. It will be shown 
in another place that the Greek ζ or aasibilated ὃ is a repre- 
sentative of a sound resembling sh or the French ch, produced 
by combining a guttural or a dental with y. Such a sound is 
the Sanscrit ¢, which is almost always a representative, under 
a softer form, of the Greek x, and of the Lithuanian sz which 
ig pronounced in the same way as the Sanscrit letter. It is 
the tendency of all languages to soften or aasibilate their hard 
sounds. We have plenty of instances of this even in the modem 
languages of Europe; in French it is particularly common, thus 
from camera we have chambre, from audere, oser, from canta, 
chien, &c.; in England we have in the North, where the older 
Saxon is rife, kirk, wick (Alnwick), brigg, dyke, &c., which in 
the South are softened to church, wich, (Greenwich, Brom-twich- 
ham), bridge, ditch, &c. In the ancient languages the same 

thing is observable: thus the older forms preserved in άκρο, 
lacryma ; ἴκκος, ἵππος, equus; dexa, decem; &c. are softened 
into the Sanscrit aru, αροα, daca, and the Lithuanian aszara, 
asziva, deszimtis, &c. This change of the hard pronunciation 
of c has taken place without a corresponding change of form 
in the modern Italian, and is regulated by the appearance of 
the vowels 6 or ¢ after it. The same is the case with the g m 
English, Italian, and French. A good instance of the change 
m the pronunciation of a dental caused by the addition of ἑ or 
is furnished by our way of pronouncing such words as nation, 
revolution. Different languages have various methods of ex- 
pressing the sound sf, as resulting from an aspiration or assibt- 
lation of the gutturals and dentals: and sometimes the same 
language has several symbols for it. The Sanscrit, for instance, 
has a direct representation, or rather, two distinct signs for it; 
in other alphabets it is represented by <, 7, 4, or, in the case 
of the dental, by 0. The symbol 7 often degenerates into the 
simple vowel 4, just as the symbol ο which represents the labial 
aspirate degenerates into the vowel wu: in fact, this is the way 
in which these vowels are formed, and in this case it may be 
said, that all that part of the softened consonant which bore 
any relation to the origmal consonant, is lost, a phenomenon 
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which often presents itself in language, and which is also an 
explanation of the change of aspirated consonants into 4, and 
of their interchange with one another. We may take this op- 
portunity of correcting a theory which has been brought forward 
by two of the most distinguished philologers of the present day, 
and which, though highly ingenious, appears to us to rest upon 
a false principle. Grimm (Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 187) justly 
remarks that 7: #=0: u, and that the row of labials p, 6, f, ο ω 
is parallel to the row of gutturals &, g, ch, 7, ἐς but then he 
supposes that each of these series is derived from the vowel 
which forms the basis of it, whereas we are convinced that no 
mute was ever derived from a vowel, still less the original mutes 
p and &. He asks (1) why the dentals do not also rest upon | 
some vowel as a basis? and (2) how we are to reconcile with 
the above parallelism, the obvious analogy of the row of dentals 
t, d, th, 5 to the row of gutturals &, g, ch, 4 and to that of the 
labials p, 6, f, ο: in other words, why do the gutturals possess 
a double support, j and 4? Burnouf (Yana, Ρ. οχιν. Note 46) 
has attempted to remove the former difficulty by establishing 
from the Zend language an analogy between a and 4, so that 
the dentals are derived from .@ through ᾖ, according to the 
following table: 


t——a t—a p—a 
g—a ᾱ----α b—a 
χ----ᾱ θ. -ᾱ φ---ᾱ 
y—a ZO ο----ᾱ 
h—a 
3 a % 


To derive 4 froma is somewhat difficult; it is certain, on 
the contrary, that the character for a is derived in all alphabets 
from that denoting a weak breathing not amounting to 4. 
The vowels ἑ and u« are formed from consonants, but it is in 
van to attempt the establishment of a parallelism throughout 
the three orders of mutes in reference to the formation of the 
three fundamental vowels a, i, u. The vowel α is presumed 
m the existence of every letter, and, as we have shown, assumes 
the two lighter forms of «, ο in heavier combinations. The 
vowels ἑ, 6 are of totally different origin; they are derived 
from the ultimate vocalization of weakened consonants. The 

§8—2 : 
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latter results from the vocalization of ¢, the weakest form o 
the labial; the former is the common offspring of the dental 
and gutturals, the softened dental (=¢y) and the softened guttura 
(=gy) being equally represented by z or 7, and equivalent to αἱ 
The dental aspirate th passes at once into s; conversely we mee 
with people every day whose articulation does not admit of thei 
pronouncing a final s otherwise than as th. This view of th 
connexion between th, 8, sh, y, 7 is borne out in a remarkablh 
manner by the corresponding characters of the Dévandgar 
alphabet. That <sf, the sign for j, was originally the sam 
as ο, y, is clear from 9, the older sign for jh: 5, th 
differs from QT, ¢, only by the tail, which seems to be th 
distinguishing mark of the s: this tail is clearly seen in ἆἩἹΤ 
and that WY, sh, originally had it, may be inferred from 4 
k-skh. The same confusion, which we have before pointed ow 
in the gutturals, linguals, and dentals, seems to have converte 
into a simple ἆ of the dental class the figure @, which ap 
pears from its tail to have been the aasibilated ἆ of the lingua 
class; in fact, the lower part of &, the sibilant of the lingua 
class, is nothing more nor less than this same @. We have 
already pointed out the similarity of WY and 2; there is ar 
equally striking resemblance between @, 6, and q, ο, whict 
are similarly connected. The vowels ¢ and uw, which are derivec 
from j and 0, are designated in the Dévandgart by derived 
symbols. The initials 9, #, and -ᾱ, u, are composed of the 
tail a and the hook ο joined to the bar at the top by ar 
unmeaning line of connexion (see Lepsius, Paldographie, p. 16). 
The latter is the essential part of Ὁ inverted, and the former 
is that tail which distinguishes the sibilants and 3. With 
regard to Grimm’s second question, it is to be observed that 
not only from the analogy of all languages, but also from 4 
consideration of the form in Sanscrit (for q has no frame and 
is turned towards the right), the aspirate must be considered 
of subsequent formation. In Greek it resulted from the di- 
gamma, from the gutturals, and from 6. In Zend it is 
generally derivable from the sibilant. In German it mostly 
comes from gutturals, and we may consider it as more par 
ticularly attached to that class of consonants. As all sounds are 
of two primitive kinds, breathings or consonants, from a com: 
bination of which the aspirated consonants are produced, we may 
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consider the aspirate as the final state of an aspirated consonant. 
In fact, consonants may be reduced to four ultimate states with- 
out becoming vowels; a dental or a guttural may become / (9) 
or 5 (4), a labial may become 2; vocalization is effected in the 
former case by converting 6 into 4, and then omitting the aspi- 
rate, or by turning 7 into ¢; in the latter by simple conversion 
of ο into wu. When a dental or guttural is reduced to j, it may 
always become 7; when to 6, it may always become ὦ by tisarga ; 
when a labial is reduced to », it may always become u; and when 
a consonant is composed of s and ο, it may become indifferently 
either 4 or / (y) from the offe element, or « from the other. 

We are now prepared to discuss the various difficult points 
connected with the Greek alphabet, and to estimate the real 
value of those characters about which so much has been said. 
It will be found that in this as in other questions people have 
fruitleesly perplexed themselves with details, when a proper con- 
sideration of the principles would have disentangled all the con- 
fusion, and left no real ground for doubt or uncertainty. The 
pronunciation of the unaspirated mutes and liquids may fairly 
be presumed to be the same as that which all nations have 
adopted for those letters; for there is no reason whatever to 
suppose the contrary. The only characters which we have to 
consider are those representing, either in their earliest or in 
their subsequent state, breathings, or aspirated, or assibilated 
consonants. These are a, 6, (, F, η, 0, « & v, Φ, x, Ν. 
Of the first we have already spoken: it is simply the AlepA Ν, 
or A-kdrak «1, stript of its breathing, and is therefore the funda- 
mental vowel with which every consonant in the old syllabarium 
was articulated. That ε and υ were originally pronounced with 
an aspiration is clear from their names ἐ ψιλόν, ὃ ψιλόν. The 
former is, as we have seen, derived from the Hebrew He 7, the 
sign of the aspirate, which, as the hardest breathing, is articu- 
lated with the lightest form of the fundamental vowel: this aspirate 
being omitted, the vowel becomes é ψιλόν, or the He without aspi- 
ration. We must consider uv ψιλόν, which always retains its 
original aspirate at the beginning of a word, in connexion with 
F the most troublesome letter of the old Greek alphabet. 

It has been shown, that, in name and form, F, the vaw or 
digamma, corresponds to the Hebrew Vav, as H does to Cheth 
and ϐ to Tetk. It also appears that these three Hebrew cha- 
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latter results from the vocalization of ¢, the weakest form of 
the labial; the former is the common offspring of the dentals 
and gutturals, the softened dental (=¢y) and the softened guttural 
(=gy) being equally represented by z or 7, and equivalent to sk. 
The dental aspirate th passes at once into s; conversely we meet 
with people every day whose articulation does not admit of their 
pronouncing a final s otherwise than as th. This view of the 
connexion between th, 8, sh, y, 7 is borne out in a remarkable 
manner by the corresponding characters of the Déeandgari 
alphabet. That sf, the sign for 7, was originally the same 
as JJ, y, is clear from 4, the older sign for jh: 5, th, 
differs from {f, ¢, only by the tail, which seems to be the 
distinguishing mark of the s: this tail is clearly seen in @, 
and that QW, sf, originally had it, may be inferred from W, 
k-sh. The same confusion, which we have before pointed out 
in the gutturals, linguals, and dentals, seems to have converted 
into a simple d of the dental class the figure q@, which ap- 
pears from ita tail to have been the assibilated ἆ of the lingual 
class; in fact, the lower part of @, the sibilant of the lingual 
class, is nothing more nor less than this same ¢. We have 
already pointed out the similarity of 2 and 2; there is an 
equally striking resemblance between @, 6, and Ὁ, ο, which 
are similarly connected. The vowels ¢ and ο, which are derived 
from j and 0, are designated in the Dévandgart by derived 
symbols. The initials 9, t, and -ᾱ, «, are composed of the 
tail a and the hook ο joined to the bar at the top by an 
unmeaning line of connexion (see Lepsius, Paldographie, p. 16). 
The latter is the essential part of Q inverted, and the former 
is that tail which distinguishes the sibilants and 4. With 
regard to Grimm’s second question, it is to be observed that 
not only from the analogy of all languages, but also from a 
consideration of the form in Sanscrit (for ¢ has no frame and 
is turned towards the right), the aspirate must be considered 
of subsequent formation. In Greek it resulted from the di- 
gamma, from the gutturals, and from s. In Zend it is 
generally derivable from the sibilant. In German it mostly 
comes from gutturals, and we may consider it as more par- 
ticularly attached to that class of consonants. As all sounds are 
of two primitive kinds, breathings or consonants, from a com- 
bination of which the aspirated consonants are produced, we may 
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consider the aspirate as the final state of an aspirated consonant. 
In fact, consonants may be reduced to four ultimate states with- 
out becoming vowels; a dental or a guttural may become / (9) 
or ε (4), 8 labial may become 9: vocalization is effected in the 
former case by converting s into A, and then omitting the aspi- 
rate, or by turning 7 into ἐς in the latter by simple conversion 
of ο into wu. When a dental or guttural is reduced to {, it may 
always become ¢; when to s, it may always become ὦ by tisarga ; 
when a labial is reduced to 0, it may always become u; and when 
a consonant is composed of s and ο, it may become indifferently 
either 4 or j (y) from the oe element, or w from the other. 

We are now prepared to discuss the various difficult points 
connected with the Greek alphabet, and to estimate the real 
value of those characters about which so much has been said. 
Π will be found that in this as in other questions people have 
fruitlessly perplexed themselves with details, when a proper con- 
sideration of the principles would have disentangled all the con- 
fusion, and left no real ground for doubt or uncertainty. The 
pronunciation of the unaspirated mutes and hquids may fairly 
be presumed to be the same as that which all nations have 
adopted for those letters; for there is no reason whatever to 
suppose the contrary. The only characters which we have to 
consider are those representing, either in their earliest or in 
their subsequent state, breathings, or aspirated, or assibilated 
consonants. These are a, ε, ¢ F, η, 0, « ἕ, ν, Φ, x Ν.- 
Of the first we have already spoken: it is simply the Aleph Ν, 
or A-kdrah 37, stript of its breathing, and is therefore the funda- 
mental vowel with which every consonant in the old syllabarium 
was articulated. That ε and υ were originally pronounced with 
an aspiration is clear from their names ἑ ψιλόν, ὗ ψιλόν. The 
former is, as we have seen, derived from the Hebrew He 7, the 
sign of the aspirate, which, as the hardest breathing, is articu- 
lated with the lightest form of the fundamental vowel: this aspirate 
being omitted, the vowel becomes é Ψψιλόν, or the He without aspi- 
ration. We must consider uv ψιλόν, which always retains its 
original aspirate at the beginning of a word, in connexion with 
F the most troublesome letter of the old Greek alphabet. 

It has been shown, that, in name and form, F, the caw or 
digamma, corresponds to the Hebrew Vav, as H does to Cheth 
and ϐ to Teth. It also appears that these three Hebrew cha- 
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racters were originally the aspirated medials, though subsequent! 
they approached nearer to the tenues. The Greek organs ¢ 
speech were, from the first, more favorable to the tenues, an 
therefore we must consider their aspirated mutes as belongm 
to that order, for they had not two orders of aspirates lk 
the Indians. In general, as we have before stated, the Greek 
had no great predilection for rough breathings, and as th 
language advanced from its oldest to its most classical writte: 
state, it lost most of those which it originally possessed. Whe 
e, which was the mark of aspiration in the Semitic alphabet 
was converted into the symbol of a vowel, Ti, which in th 
same alphabet was the aspirate of the guttural order, was use 
for the simple aspirate, and a new symbol χ was introduced a 
the aspirate of the guttural tenuis κ or o. The F, too, mus 
have been originally the aspirate of the labials, namely δᾷ or pi 
but it assumed a different value, fell out of use, degenerate 
into a breathing, or was vocalized into υ and therefore @ wa 
introduced as the proper aspirate of the labial tenuis. It i 
not our intention to tire the reader's patience with an enume 
ration of the various opinions which have been entertamed wit 
regard to the digamma: the scholars who have written abou 
it, have for the most part been unable to avail themselves « 
the resources of comparative philology, by the aid of whic 
alone we can hope to solve the problem, and therefore ou 
knowledge of the subject has advanced but little since th 
point was first mooted by Bentley’. It will be far better 1 
this place to state plainly and at once what are the resulta t 


1. This great scholar was the first to | doctrine’: it is merely a set of roug 
discover the traces of a lost digamma in | notes, in which the words supposed to hav 
the frequent occurrence of an hiatus in | had the digamma are enumerated, the pai 
Homer. It has been made a matter of | sages in which they appear copied out, an 
complaint by continental scholars that so | in some cases, the necessary emendatioz 
little is known of Bentley’s opinion about | are suggested. But there is a total absenc 
the digamma. An edition of Homer, with | of order or arrangement, and it is not { 
his marginal notes, was lent to Heyne by | for publication. We have given, in a 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but not the | appendix to this chapter, al) of it that ay 
copy-book in which he had written his | pears to:be of any value or interest, as we 
views on the subject more at length. This | to show. how little could’ be done for th 
manuscript is not, as Thiersch calls it | doctrine of the Greek alphabet without th 
(Gr. Gr. § cL x11.) “a full and elaborate | aid of comparative philology, as to affor 
treatise, in which he goes through the di- | another proof how far Bentley was | 
gammated words in alphabetical order and | advance of his age in this as in othe 
overthrows all apparent objections to his | points. 
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which a comparison with the cognate languages has enabled us 
to arrive, results consistent not only with themselves, but also 
with all that the ancient writers have told us with regard to 
the power and functions of this letter, and with the phenomena 
which it presents in the Greek language. In all the languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family we find in some of the most common 
and important words, as well at the beginning as in the middle, 
traces more or less distinct of a letter compounded of the two 
consonants, one of which represents the guttural, the other the 
labial, in its ultimate state. These two consonants are s (some- 
times reduced to 4), and ©; and from their combination, and 
the different changes which they separately and together admit 
of, arises that great variety of letters which are etymologically 
traced to an original identity. In by far the greater number 
of cases this so or Ae represents an union of the original 
guttural and labial {ρς in those cases where a dental makes 
its appearance, it must be considered as having arisen, by a 
fault of articulation, from the sibilant. The regular series of 
transitions, which such a combination of the guttural and labial 
would present, may easily be described: the guttural may be 
represented by &, 9, 9, j, 8, &; the labial by p, 6, ο: and these 
sets of letters may be permuted with one another to any extent. 
Then, either the one or the other may be dropt, and the 
remaining one vocalized into ἑ (9) or u, according as the one 
retained is the guttural or labial. This process will be best 
shown by numerous examples. The root of the reflexive or 
relative pronoun (which we shall show to be the same in 8 
future chapter) is properly Apd or ked in all the Indo-Germanic 
languages. This appears as pwy in Breton, as ουσία, qvi, svus 
(εως) in Latin, as sea in Sanscrit, as ode’ in Greek, as heas 
in Gothic, as φως m Old Scotch, and, by a change of the 
letter, as wko m modern English. By an omission of the labial 


1. This word alone might have suf- | which alone we are acquainted, the di. 


fieed to teach our Greek scholars that the 
digamma was occasionally something more 
than a mere labial breathing. In such 
lines as Πηλείδης δὲ cdxoe ἆπὸ Féo (hvéo 
or σφέο) χειρὶ παχειῃ (Iliad xx. 260) it 
is clear that the digamma represents a 
double consonant. It is, however, gene- 
rally true that in the Hellenismus, with 


gamma very seldom makes its appearance 
as a double letter, yet the guttural element 


is as often retained as the labial, as we may 
see, among other things, in the number of 
words originally digammated which are 
written with a y in Hellenic. To look 
for the digamma in its full form we must 
go back to the old Pelasgian language. 
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element, this becomes sé, softened into y4 or hardened into £2, 
in Sanscrit, ὃς, κος, ἑ, 7, in Greek, se in Latin, in English «ολο 
(when pronounced foo), and in French gue (pronounced ke) &e. 
By an omission of the guttural element it becomes m Greek πίς, 
ποῦ, &c., in German wer, in English what (pronounced wat), &e. 
Similar changes are the following; Sanscrit ced (¢ran), Zend «ρα, 
old Persian cpaka', Russian sabac, Greek κύων, with a loss of 
the labial cants, with a softening of the guttural chien, with a 
substitution of the aspirate (the labial being only retained m 
the vowel «) hund: Latin eqrvus, Zend acpa, Lithuanian aszwa ; 
by assimilation to the guttural ixcos; by assimilation to the 
labial ἵππος: by omission of the labial, Scandinavian oek; by 
softening the guttural, Erse each: Sanscrit seddu, Latin suavis, 
(the dental being omitted as bellum from duellum); by omission 
of the labial and substitution of the aspirate for s, ἠδύς: San- 
scrit ¢eacura, Gothic swathra, Russian svekor, German schwager 
Welsh chwegreen; by omission of the labial socer, by substi- 
tution of the aspirate ἐκυρος: Sanscrit seapna; by aspiration 
of the s and vocalization of the 0, ὕπνος: by omission of the 
labial somnus: Sanscrit svid, Gothic Awzetts, English sweat; by 
vocalization of the labial sudor; by aspiration and vocalization 
ὕλωρ; by aspiration and omission of the labial icpws, &c. In 
comparing the Romance languages with the Teutonic, we find 
labial 1ο represented either by a combination of the guttural 
and vocalized labial gu, or by the guttural g only: thus from 
wer, war we have guerra, guerre; from ward, guardire, guardor; 
from warrant, guarantir; from Wilhelm, William, Gutllaume; 
from wehr-wolf, loup-garou ; from weise, guise; from σφήξ, vespa, 
wespe, guépe, &c. It is also remarked that Neriosengh, who 
translated into Sanscrit the Pehlvi version of the Yagna, το- 
presents the Zend ο by the Sanscrit gho or gv; thus for véhu- 
man6, hévam, ¢avangh he writes. gheahmana, haguana, ¢dguamgha 
(Burnouf apud Lepsium, Abhandlungen, p. 100, Note). - Similarly 
the old Persian name Hystaspes, which is probably the Greek 
representative of the sound Hvzstaspas, appears as Gushtasp in 
the more modern Persian historians, but as Véstdécpa in the 


1. Herod. 1. 110. οὔνομα δὲ τῇ yu- | ἨΜῆδοι. Justin. 1.4. Nutrici Spaco post- 
ναικὶ ἦν τῇ συνοίκεε, Kuvw, κατὰ τὴν | ea nomen futl, quia canem Persea sic vocant. 
"Ἑλλήνων γλάσσαν΄ κατα δὲ τὴν Μηδικὴν, | σπἀξζ, 6 κύων παρὰ Πέρσαις. Gramm. 
Ὑπακώ' τὴν yap κύνα καλέουσι σπακα | apud Hermann. de Em. gr. Gr. rat. p. 434. 
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Zend books (Burnouf Yagna p. ονι). The following are in- 
stances of the improper substitution of dentals for combinations 
of this sort: the Russian svera, Lettish srehkrs, old Prussian 
setrs becomes fera in Latin by the omission of the guttural 
element, unless, as Mr Winning supposes (Manual, p. 83), the 
Latin f had a pronunciation approximating to this compound : 
m the Greek θήρ, the guttural sibilant has passed into the 
dental, by a false articulation such as we often hear in English, 
and similar to that by which σάλασσα (from ἅλς, sal) has be- 
come Θαλασσα, &c.: this becomes the tenuis-dental in the Ger- 
man thier (pronounced éeer), and the medial-dental in the English 
deer, Anglo-Saxon deor: other instances of the same corruption 
are furnished by τίς, τε &c. compared with κε, ποῦ, ds, 8a, 
gris, &c., and τέσσαρες compared with πίσυρες, chatur, gratvor, 
&c. This is also the right way of accounting for such double 
forms as Φφλᾷν, θλᾷν; Φλίβω, θλίβω: Φλιά, Oda; which 
Thiersch (Gr. Gr. §. σα. 9) supposes to have arisen from the 
union of @ and 6, on the analogy of φθηρ, which, however, 
has no real existence, but is only assumed by the author of 
the Etymologicum Magnum (p. 451, 13) to be the original form 
of yp, as deduced from φθείρω, according to the second deri- 
vation which he proposes. It appears, then, that where there 
has been at the first a combination of two letters, one of the 
guttural, the other of the labial class, this compound is repre- 
sented in the cognate languages by any letter which can serve 
as a substitute for either of the elements, or by a combination 
of any two of such substitutes. Now, those words which 
are said to be affected with the digamma present continual 
variations from the guttural to the labial and ice versa, 
and also in very many cases exhibit a combination of letters 
belonging to both orders. We may therefore infer con- 
versely, that this digamma was originally a compound of 
the guttural and labial, presenting, however, one at least 
of the elements in its ultimate state, or in the nearest ap- 
proach to vocalization. Comparative philology has shown us 
how such a combination may stand in one language for a simple 
labial or guttural in another, generally for a labial; and the 
examination of the Greek alphabet in its relation to the Semitic, 
has enabled us to perceive that the Greek digamma occupies 
the same place as the labial ο in the Hebrew syllabarium. We 
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must, then, ¢onclude that the articulation of the older Greela 
necessitated a substitution of this compound sound for the He 
brew eau, just as the Sanscrit translator Neriosengh substituted 
go for the Zend ο. The Persian or High German element which 
prevailed over the Sclavonian in the Greek language expelled 
this hard sound and the sibilants from the beginnings of words, 
and substituted a simple aspirate, just as we see in the Zend 
language as compared with the Sanscrit, and in this way the 
real digamma vanished from the pronunciation of the Greek 
language, and was consequently omitted in the writing. The 
letters, which most generally represent a lost digamma in Greek, 
are 3, ϕ, and v from the labial class, the sibilant, aspirate, and 
ry from the gutturals, and the combination od. If ει ever stood 
in its place it must be as a substitute for Υ, as in the Prus- 
sian pronunciation of yott for Gott, &c., and if we are to con- 
sider (άλλω, Baxyos as identical with ἰάλλω, ‘laxyos (Thiersch, 
ᾧ cui. 9), the only way of explaining the translation is, by sup- 
posing that these words originally began with a digamma, or 
a sound composed of guttural and labial, and that ϱ is the 
representative of the labial, « of the guttural element. There 
are traces of such a compound sound in “laxyos, a8 we see 
from the fact, that the cognate words ἰάχω, ἰαχή, are always 
digammated when they appear in Homer. And with regard to 
ἰάλλω likewise, we see traces of the labial, which in (αλλω 
appears by itself, in the form φιάλλω (See Aristoph. Vesp. 1348. 
Pax 434, Hesych. epladdev. Επεχείρησεν, ηφίαλεν), and simi- 
larly ο in the German qual, qualm. In ζάλη the « is represented 
by ἕ, as is often the case. The vowel ο occasionally stands for 
the digamma, just as o has the force of w in our “one,” or 
the French otseau. Thus the name of the town Oaxus, in Crete, 
is spelt Εάξος on the old coins (Mionnet, Vol. 1. p. 263); and 
we find Εαυξίων in an inscription from the neighbourhood of Teos 
(Bockh Corpus Inscript. u. p. 638). The name is said to point 
to the ruggedness of the place, and to be derived from Εάγνυμε 
(Steph. Byz. v. “Oakos—rivés δὲ διὰ τὸ κατάκρηµνον εἶναι τὸν 
τόπον καλοῦσι γὰρ τοὺς τοιούτους Τόπους ἄξους, καθάπερ 
καὶ ἡμεῖς αγμους). The initial ο in the digammated words οἶκος, 
οἶνος does not appear to be a representative of the digamma 
which was prefixed to the whole word as it stands. By com- 
paring Fo:xos with the Sanscrit οέραν, Latin vicus, and Forvos 
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with the Latin vénum, we infer that the ο is merely a guna of 
the root vowel in each word. The same is probably the case 

οἶδα also; it appears, from a comparison with the Latin 
eidt, Sanscrit véda (root vd); 2nd per. sing. οἶσθα, Sanscrit véttha, 
Zend vaésta (Burnouf Yagna p. ccccit, note 315); Ist per. plur. 
ἴδμεν, Sanscrit eldmas, that the diphthong in the singular is a guna 
of the root, and that the initial », which belongs to the root, is 
absorbed (See Pott Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 246 foll.). When the 
dental sibilant. ϐ appears as a substitute for the digamma, it re- 
sults from false articulation, as we have shown above. 

The Latin language, in which the Sclavonian element was 
not, a8 in the Greek, overpowered by the introduction of High 
German ingredients, retained the digamma sound to the last, 
though the Greek figure was not introduced until the reign of 
Claudius, and then again disused (Quintil. 1.7. § 26. XII. 10. § 29. 
comp. Tacitus Annal. ΧΙ. 14). This digamma sound is attributed 
by the ancient writers, not to the letter F, which so nearly re- 
sembles the Greek digamma in form (the only difference in the 
digamma introduced by Claudius being, that it was inverted), 
but to the letter « or v, when used as a consonant, in which 
case it seems to have had the sound of our 10, as appears 
from the following passages. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (I. ο. XX. 
p. 52 Hieiske). καὶ διδόασιν αὐτοῖς χώρια----τα περὶ τὴν ἱερᾶν 
λίμνη», ev ots nv τὰ πολλά EXWON, A νῦν, κατὰ τὸν χαιον 
τῆς διαλέκτου τρόπον, Οὐ-έλια ὀνομάζεται. σύνηθες γαρ ἦν τοῖς 
ἀρχαίοις ᾿ "λλησι, ως TA πολλά, προτιθέναι τών ὁ ὀνομάτων» ὁπόσων 
αἱ ἀρχαὶ απο φωνηέντων ἐγίνοντο, τὴν ov συλλαβην ἐ evi στοι- 
xsi γραφομένην. τοῦτο ὃ ἦν ὥσπερ γάμμα διτταῖς ἐπὶ μίαν 
ὀρθὴν ἐπιζουγνύμενον ταῖς πλαγίαι», ὡς Fedevn, καὶ Εαναξ, καὶ 
Γοῖκος, καὶ Εανήρ» καὶ πολλα τοιαυτα. Julian (Orat. XI. p. 71, 
edit. Spanheim). "Ένετοι δὲ οἷμαι͵ το πρὀσθεν ὠνομάζοντο, νυν 
δὲ ἤδη, Ῥωμαίων τὰς πόλεις ἐχόντων, τὸ μὲν ἐξαρχῆς 9 ὄνομα 
σώζουσι βραχείᾳ (προσθήκη γράμματος ἐν αρχῇ τῆς ἐπωννυ- 
µία. ἔστι δὲ αὐτοῦ σύμβολον ᾿χαρακτὴρ εἷς. ᾿ὀνομάζουσι δὲ 
αὐτὸν OY, καὶ χρώνται αντὶ τοῦ BHTA, πολλακις προσπνευ- 
σεως οἶμαί τινος ἕνεκα καὶ ἰδιότητος γλώττης. Priscian (p. 560). 
Habebat autem hac Ἐ litera hune sonum quem nunc habet U loco 
consonantis posita. Quintilian (1. 4. § 7). Desintne nobis necessarias 
litere—ut in his, Servus, αἱ Ὅσιαυε, «Δοίουπι digamma desidera- 
tur. (XIT. 10. § 29). Morice quoque ένα, qua πεπυυΝ, CERUUM- 
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que dicimus, εἰίαπιδὲ forma a nobis repudvata est, vis tamen nos ipsa 
persequitur. From these passages we see that the later writers 
considered the digamma only in its labial element. It appears, 
however, from Quintilian, that there was another Latin letter, 
F, which represented the digamma in form and name, which 
occupied the same place in the Roman alphabet, and which cor- 
responded to the older power of the Greek digamma, in com- 
bining, as it would seem, a sibilant with the labial. Qumtilian 
says (1. 4. § 14), that fordeum and fedus were written instead of 
hordeum and hedus in old Latin: quin rorpEuM, Faposgue (di- 
cebant), pro aspiratione vav telut stmilt litera utentes: nam contra 
Grect aspirare solent (Φ). ut pro Fundanto Cicero testem, qut pri- 
mam ejus literam dicere non posset, irridet. Again he says (XII. 10. 
ῥ 27, 29), that it was a great disadvantage to the Roman to have 
only V and F instead of the Greek Y and ᾧ, qutbus milla apud 
eos (Gracos) dulcius spirant.— Nam et illa que est sexta nostrarum, 
pone non humana τους, tel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina 
dentium effianda est: quae etiam cum vocalem proxima accessit quassa 
quodammodo, utique quoties aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in hoc 
ipso FRANGIT, multo fit horridior. From these passages Mr Win- 
ning has inferred, as we have already mentioned, that the Latin 
Jf corresponded to the Lithuanian or Sclavonian double conso- 
nant se or zw. He is also inclined to suppose that two dis- 
tinct sounds were represented by the Latin /; one corresponded 
to the Greek ϕ, and was used in words connected with the 
Greek, such as fero, fama, &c.: the other, this double sound, ap- 
pears only in words to which the Greeks have no corresponding 
forms, as in fariolus, fasena, &c., in which the / was subsequently 
changed to ὦ (Manual, p. 266). We are willing to adopt the 
former opinion, that Γ was, at least originally, a double sound, 
consisting of a sibilant and a labial: from the manner in which 
Quintilian speaks of it, there must have been something very 
peculiar about the Latin f, and the description which he gives 
of its pronunciation would of itself lead us to suppose a sort 
of sibilation. But we are sure that it never approximated to 
the Greek @ ; Quintilian most expressly tells us so, and the fact is 
clear from the following phenomena which are applicable to words 
connected with the Greek, as well as to the other words in which 
Jf appears. That the Greek @ is a distinct ph, as in shepherd, 
and that it is not equivalent in sound to the Sanscrit bk, which, 
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as well as the Latin 7, etymologically corresponds to it (com- 
pare the Greek and Latin roots gv, fu, with the Sanscrit equi- 
valent bit), appears from reduplications like πέφυκα, and from 
contacts like Σαπφω. That the Latin ο and Γ are cognate sounds, 
and have nothing in common with the Latin 6, p, or with the 
Greek 8, 7, Φϕ, is clear from the fact that ο and Γ may be 
immediately preceded by ~; which is always changed into m 
before the other letters: compare conferre, conviva, with combi- 
bere, componere, imprimis, ἐμβάλλει’, Eurras, αμφί (Pott, Htymol. 
Forsch. 1. p. 79). In our opinion, the letters f and ο in Latin 
corresponded, in the time of Quintilian, to 4e and w respectively ; 
at all events, the former was an originally compound sound 
made up of a guttural (whether under the form of a sibilant 
or an aspirate), and a labial; for we hold that no labial can 
pass directly into a guttural, but that, im every instance where 
this has apparently occurred, the labial has been originally con- 
nected with a guttural: thus fircus must have been Avircus or 
seircus (Sanscrit erkas, Zend vehrkas) before it could become 
hircus, or hirpus, and we think that the change of Latin words 
which to the last began with f, into 4 in the Romance languages, 
is a proof, that to the last f contained some guttural element ; 
thus the Norman hawk stands for falco ; hors, in French, represents 
the Latin forts, which is fuori in modern Italian (compare guerra 
and guerre); and the Spanish hacer, hambre, hado, higo, hijo, 
hilo, hermoso, humo, hoja, hongo, huesa (hvesa), hurto, are the modern 
substitutes for the Latin facere, fames, fatum, ficus, flius, filum, 
Sormosus, fumus, folium, fungus, fossa, furtum. We are aware 
that Grimm thinks there is a real connexion between the labial 
and the sibilant and aspirate s, 4. “I infer,” says he, (Deutsche 
Gramm. I. p. 581) “the intimate connexion of the three breathings 
®, h, 6, partly from the change of αἱ into é (p. 91), of au into 6 
(p. 94), which takes place before them, partly from the interchange 
of & and 0, w (p. 148, 403), & and s (p. 318, 416), and the 
contact of the aspiration with the assibilation (th, ts, z); be- 
tween 2, 40, and s there is no immediate interchange; 4 and ο, 
the softest of all consonants, occasionally fall off without sub- 
stitution, even when they stand at the beginning, and especially 
before liquids.” It is strange that this great philologer should 
not have perceived that the arguments, which he has drawn from 
the vocalization of the German languages, rather prove the union 
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of a guttural and labial in these cases than the identity of the 
guttural and labial elements: the change of οἱ into έ-6ε before 
©, h, 4, is an absorption of 4, the guttural element of the diph- 
thong, into the following guttural element 4, 6, or into the 
guttural element combined with and presumed in the , and it 
is for this reason that the labial part of the w is often dropt 
in this case, the change of the diphthong remaining as a trace 
of the guttural part of the compound sound: conversely the 
change of aw into 6=00 before the same letters, shows a -corre- 
sponding loss of the guttural in 4, s, the labial part being alone 
retained. Grimm admits that there is no immediate interchange 
between the v(t) and s, and that © and 4 (which is only a 
further reduction of s) sometimes fall off without leaving any 
traces: this is a proof that a compound like 4o=s might become 
either 4, 3, or 0, not that these letters are themselves identical. 
The fact is, as we have before mentioned, that Grimm has not 
& proper notion of the origin and value of the vowels ¢, «, which, 
ave have shown, are the vocalization of 7 and ο, the ultimate 
forms of the mutes, the former being the point of convergence 
to the gutturals and dentals, the latter to the labials. The 
mame v ψιλόν, and the fact that this letter never appears at 
the beginning of a word without a rough breathing, show how 
‘natural the union of the aspirate and labial are to some articu- 
lations ; this vowel is to the present day pronounced like ο by the 
Greeks even before consonants, and the analogy of the Sanscrit 
language, in which ¢ and w# are always pronounced as the con- 
sonants y, © before vowels, even when they form part of the 
diphthongs é, 6, as well as the testimony of the old Grammarians, 
assures us that the Greek υ was 0, or rather &v, before it was 
ο, and that « was y or j before it was ?. 

We may now leave the digamma, or rather its labial element, 
and direct our attention to the sibilants, the aspirate, and the 
vowel « considered as the ultimate state of the gutturals and 
dentals. The gutturals are softened as follows; & into ch, sh, 4: 
g into 7, sk: the dentals thus; ¢ into th, eh, 8: d into 8h. 
These changes may also be produced by subjoining to each 
guttural and dental the letter y(¢), and pronouncing the com- 
bined letters as one: the sound which results in each case is sh. 
As, then, this softening might have been effected by the addition 
of 2, if that vowel had existed, conversely the vowel ¢ not having 
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existed previously, naturally sprung from this change of the aspi- 
rates of the dental and guttural orders, the aspirated dental or 
guttural element being omitted; just as the vowel « arose from 
a similar softening of the aspirate of the labial order, the aspirated 
labial element being omitted. The Greek ζ remains as 8 repre- 
sentative of the guttural or dental combined with {(9), as will 
hereafter be shown. In the mean time it is sufficient to state 
that it appears, from the forms of the comparative’ and of the 
verb conjugation’, and from other phenomena in Greek*, that ¢ 
was equivalent to xy, yy, τή, 6y; we know from the analogy of 
modern languages that these sounds may be equivalent to sk, and 
it is clear from the words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de 
Compos. ο. 14. p. 81, Reiske) that ζ must have been sometimes 
pronounced like sh=dy=gy. He says—rpwv de tov ἄλλων 
γραμμάτων, ἆ on διπλᾶ καλεῖται, τὸ μᾶλλον ἠδύνει τὴν 
ἀκοὴν τῶν ἑτέρων. τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἕ, διὰ τοῦ κ, τὸ δὲ Ww, διὰ 
Tov π, τὸν συριγμὸν αποθδίδωσι, ψιλών όντων αμφοτέρων. 
τοῦτο © ἠσυχῆ τῷ πνεύµατι ὀασύνεται, καὶ ἔστι τῶν ὁμο- 
γενών «γενναιότατον. It has also the value od, which is its 
tepresentative in certain dialects, and its place in the alphabet 
shows that it must have been considered originally as a modifi- 
cation of 6. The vowel ε is placed next to 0, the simple aspirate 
of + or 6, because it is the last result of the softening of those 
letters. In some cases a Greek ϐ represents a Sanscit 4, 88 in 
χθές, hyas. 

When the Greek ¢ stands as a representative of the guttural 
in its softened state (thus, (aw corresponds to the Sanscrit 
jteamt, Sclavon. schiet, which contains the resolved digamma je, 
as appears from the Lithuanian gyws=vieus, gywent=vivo, Gothic 
quits=vevus), it is equivalent to the Zend z, which was nearly 
our 7, a8 appears from the circumstance that Neriosengh uses the 
Sanscrit 7 as a transcription of this letter: thus he writes 
Ahuramajdasya, “of Ormuzd”, and Ijisnijanda, “the Zend, or 
book called Yagna”, Majdaiasnyah, “the Mazdaiasnas” (Burnouf, 
Yacna, p. xv). In related words this Zend letter stands for 
the Greek κ, yy, or y, or for a Latin and Sanscrit 4 when 
that letter represents a strong guttural breathing: the following 
instances are given by Burnouf ( Yagna, p. Lxxxt.): 


1. Book 11. Chap. 2. 3. Book 111. Chap. 1. 
2. Book IV. Chap. 4. 
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Sanscrit. Greek. Zend. - Lith. 








mik. Latin, mingo. οµίχω.  —- maz, πισω. . 
hima. hiems. χειμα.  zydo. ztema. 
hansa. Gothic, gans. χη». σαοίς. 
b-hiimi. Latin, humus. xauai. em. zeme. 
Gothic, gaut. 
hrdaya. \Gethy cor. καρδία. szirdts. 
Gothic, Λαἰγίδ. 
aham. |Latin, ego. ἐγω. .azem. ο. 
\Gotite, th. 
hasta. hand. χείρ. Ζαεία. 
Latin, pre-hend-ere. 
mahat. magnus. μέγας. maz. 
{Gomi mtkels. | 
hari. Latin, viridis. wypos. 2αΜ. 


The reader will be careful to distinguish from this appearance 
of the 2 in Sanscrit and Latin those cases in which the initial 
aspiration appears in Greek as the representative of a sibilant in 
those languages. We have already shown, from the form of the 
character in the Dévandgari alphabet, that ὦ is not an original 
letter. It has, however, two sounds. According to one it is a 
hard guttural breathing, and stands as the representative either 
of an original guttural consonant or of the digammsa. In this 
use it may stand either at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word in Latin, Sanscrit, or Low German, and it frequently re- 
sumes its original form in certain combinations. It is this 4 
which corresponds to the Zend z=y. To the instances given 
above we may add the following: Sanscrit root eak, Latin 
weh-it, vec-sit, vec-tus, vac-ca, Foy-os, Foxevew, avy-nv, Zend 
vaz-aiti, Sclavonian vezeti, Lithuanian vezu, θεα, Latin ἐγαλ- 
ere, trac-si, German ftrag-en, Lithuanian traukti; Latin hostis 
from fostis (=svostis or hrostis), German gosts; Gothic haupit, 
Latin caput, κεφ-αλη: Latin homin (homo), Gothic guma, old 
High German komo, Lithuanian zmones, old Prussian smunents ; 
Latin Aortus, Gothic gards, Old High German karti, χόρτος 3 ; 
Gothic taihun, dexa, Sanscrit daca, &c. From this it is clear 
that the strong ὦ is the immediate representative of the 
digamma or of a primitive guttural; that it is harder and 
more original than j=z (Zend) appears from the use of the 
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latter. in reduplications from roots beginning with the hard 4, as 
in jakamt, jukdva, &c.; compare chakéra, bibharmi, &e. The 
other sound of 4 is merely a weakening of the sibilant, similar to 
the -etsargah at the end of a word, and generally makes ita ap- 
pearance at the beginning of. the word. This breathing, as a 
substitute for s, is consistently found in languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family, which we infer from other reasons to be more 
recent than others of the same family in which the corresponding 
words begin with s: its appearance may, therefore, be used as 
an argument to prove that languages, of which we do not know 
the age from other sources, are recent in comparison with those 
which present the initial α. We have ὦ for s in Greek as com- 
pared with Latin and Sanscrit, in Welsh as compared with Erse, 
and in Zend as compared with Sanscrit: now we have reason to 
believe, independently of this, that Greek (in one element at least) 
and Welsh are younger than Latin or Sanscrit and Erse re- 
spectively: we therefore conclude that Zend is younger than 
Sanscrit, or belongs, at least in one element, to the High Iranian 
class. The following are a few instances out of a great number 
which might be collected. 


More ancient languages with s. More recent languages with A. 
σπα ΗΝ. 
Sanscrit. Latin or Erse. Zend. Greek. Welsh. 
. Gothic. 
8d. si. si. ha. η. hi. 
saptan. sibren. secht. hapta, ἕπτα. 
(ορια) 
sam. | simul. ham. ana. enn. 
μα | ‘; akeret. 
sal. salan. GAS. halen. 
svapnas. ~ oman Suan. ὕπνο. hyn. 
μα .. 
svar. sol. saul. hraré.  {(ἤλιος) {heol. 
ἐν | μα, 
santi. sunt. henti. 
μα, | 


The letter ἕ, which is a direct union of the guttural κ or 

+ with the sibilant, does not require much notice; in Sanscrit 

it is often represented by the softer form sh, just as « is almost 
9 
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consistently represented by ¢. The explanation of this is not 
difficult. We shall show immediately that, when an aspirate or 
sibilant is combined with a consonant, it very often changes 
its place, that is, 1t may stand either before or after the con- 
vonant. Thus, the root of the relative pronoun, which is sv in 
Sanserit and Greek, is ge in Latin, ο in Gothic, but wk in 
Kuglish ; and p = Ar becomes rh in Latin. Similarly ἕ = xs, which 
ia As in Gothic, became sh in Sanscrit, so as to correspond in 
power to the Semitic Shin, the name of which its common de- 
nomination & seems to represent. The same has been the case 
with ψ (Bekk. Anecd. p. 815). It has been mentioned above, 
that ζε seems to have come as a substitute for the Doric cay, 
the alder representative of Shin. The Latin 2 seems frequently 
to have lost the 4-sound altogether, as in Ulyzes compared with 
Ἐλλνοσονν, χα compared with é-pto=s, é-piCw, &e. 

We must now show how H, the old mark of the aspiration m 
(wok, caine to be used as a sign for the long 6, the first half 
af it being alone retained to denote the rough breathing. It 
ww an otymological principle of great importance, that an aspi- 
λέων) shart vowel is equivalent to an unaspirated long one. To 
this way be added another principle of equal importance and 
iulaimentally the same, that an initial digamma or aspirated 
latual, wpovwented by the secondary vowels z or u, may be placed 
tudiunl che initial vowel so as to form a diphthong, or even be 
Cvatetoresl ta the second syllable of the word. Of both principles 
we have the allowing instances in the Greek language itself, and 
vu ae tet ede in ἕλκω, which begins properly with the 
gana, aud of which we shall speak more at length in a sub- 
πλ chapter, rom this root we have ἤλεκτρον. for ἔλκτρον, 
y\wawess aul ἠλικάτη for ἑλκτα and ἑλκτή, and wrat for ὅλξ 
avanti, to the first principle, and αὐλαξ for the same word, 
avenartiiys te the aecond', The second principle is very frequently 
τι from Greek to Sanscrit: thus we have in 
Marmot dene — Oe Fos (dheeos) ; ékataras (aikataras) = exaTepos ; 
the Naveonit date = aida is yak in modern Persian, and the San- 
whey ών (= Nededane), phéna (= phaina), créta (= gratia) cor- 
waqaunt de the Selavonie jemi, pjena, sect. But it is not at 
all ναι in Greek: thus from the last mentioned root (ὅκας, 
Manorit ένα, Latin cwgaus and secus,) we have εὔκηλος for ἔκηλος, 

1. Buttmann Mythol. II. p. 356 foll. 
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a change which it is certainly not necessary to account for by 
the supposition of two digammas, as Thiersch and Buttmann have 
supposed. The gloss in Hesychius (γέγκαλον, ἤσυχον), which 
would seem to point to a form Εέξκαλος, is evidently wrong 
from its position between -yewpas and γεκαθά in that vocabulary : 
we should read -yexaXov with Guyet. Sometimes the digamma, 
which should have begun the word, was transferred not only to a 
place behind the first vowel, but even to the beginning of the 
second syllable, as in the following instance: ὅλος = Εόλος, “ full” 
became first ουλός = ὄξλος, then o\Fos, 38 we see in ὄλβος and 
ὀλβαχήιον (as it should be read in Hesychius, 8. v. εὔπλουτον) 
from ovAy and ᾿χέω. The same principle explains the shifting 
of the aspirate in such cases as ἔχω ( ‘ek-ho) ἔξω (hek-s0), τρέχω 
(trek-ho), OpeEw (threk-so), &c. We conceive then that the adoption 
of H as the sign for the long vowel 7 =@, is due to the fact 
' that Az was actually considered as equivalent to @ The vowel η 
actually contains, in many cases, not merely the common rough 
breathing, but also the digamma fv, and even the softened dental 
or guttural dy, j, as in erumny for eruvmyay, or, when aspirated 
at the beginning of the word, as in ἥμερος for διάµερος, &c. This 
j or y is also represented by ε in the middle of a word, as in 
πόλεως = roAyws; and we often find that εξ presumes a single 
e preceded by some guttural breathing (Buttman Ausfiihrl. οργή. 
112, 17. Anm. 23)'. We shall not be surprised, therefore, 
to find that η is also in many cases the representative of ο 
thus δέελος is another form of δῆλος and ᾖδες, of ἤδη ;—ava- 
Averat ‘you τὸ 4 eis Ovo εξ, ὡς mapa τῷ ποιητῇ δέελον ὃ 
επι anna τ΄ ἔχευαν καὶ συναιρειται πἄλιν τα ovo € εἰς τὸ ἤ, 
ὡς τὸ ᾖδεε, ἤδη (Sckol. Dionys. Thr. p. 797). The form of w 
shows that it is a similar combination of oo. 


(3) Interchange of mutes in the Greek and cognate lan- 
Zuages. 

We now come to the third subject of inquiry which we have 
proposed to ourselves in this chapter—the changes which take 
place in the mutes or fundamental consonants of related words 
in the different languages of the Indo-Germanic family. The 
liquids generally remain unaltered in the corresponding words, 
and the breathings we have already considered. It has been 


1, Compare ἑέρση with the Sanscrit varsha. 
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perevived that the changes of the mutes, which were once thought 
a capricious, fellow a very striking law, which was first pointed 
veut, in its application to the Greek (Latin, Sanscrit), the Gothic, 
aad Old High German, by that admirable philologer James Grimm 
(dvatseche Gramm. I. p. 584 foll.), and which may justly be con- 
aklersadl as one of the most fruitful discoveries ever made in the 
provinces of language. This law has been extended by Bopp. 
( Merv. (παν. p. 78 foll.) to the Zend and Lithuanian. The 
fullowing: table will afford the best explanation of the law: 


Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. 
(iveek, (Latin, Sanscrit), p bf ¢t d@ th k g ο 
Cothie, f pb tht @ wk g 
Ot tigh German, ο f p dz t ο chk 
dy, 
(ixgek, (Latin, Sanscrit). Gothic. Old High German. 
Tenuis, Aspirate, Medial, 
Medial, Tenuis, . Aspirate, 
Aapirate. Medial. Tenuis. 


it wut be remarked, that the Gothic aspirate to which 
the (towek tenuis corresponds, is not ch, for that combination 
εἶνωὰ ol oviat in Gothic, but either 4 or g with a strong gut- 
tuval aspiration, The same remark applies to the Latin, which 
henever, consistently employs the strong 4 for‘ the Greek y 
gee showy p. 12a.) In Old High German, 6 is superseded by 
®& % vivwunetanooe which has also taken place in the modern Greek 
ait other layruages, and instead of #2 we have 2 = és, by assi- 
Rakatwar tatesd of aspiration. 

‘he tallowiys exemplification of the law is taken with some 
αλλα νε uvstitioation from Bopp; we have subjoined his comparison 
κ εν Goad and) Lithuanian, with the languages included in 
πο bow 


wee tirwh Latin. Gothic. Old High German. 
WANE ἂν a van, pedis, Ie dtus, vu0z, 
Crd-ea διφόὰ, η es q wing ue, πι, vin, 
weds ee νὸς a \ders plenus, Sulls, vol, 
κα ΝΑ ΕΝ. pater, fadrein (pl.) vatar, 
μα. ὁ Αν ἀέῤ6}, ufar, ubar, 
Whe en Fey yee un frango, | brikan, préchan, 


TR SL, Srater, bréthar, pruoder, 
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bhr, φέρω, 7εγο, baira, piru, 
Kapila, κεφαλή, caput, haubith, houpit, 
tvam, TU, tu, thu, du, 
trayas,  Tpeis, tres, threis, dri, 
antara, ἕτερος, alter, anthar, andar, 
danta-m, ὄδοντα, dentem, thuntus, sand, 
drau, ὀνο, duo, trai, suéné, 
dakshina, déttos, deztra, tathsvé, sésawd, 
uda, ὕδωρ, unda, caté, wazar, 
(tan, κύων, canis, hunths, hund, 
hrdaya, καρδία, cor, hairté, hérza, 
aksha, Okos, ogrulus, augo, ouga, 
acru, δάκρυ, lacrima, tagr, zakar, 
pacu, pecus, fathu, thu, 
"αργα, ἐκυρύς, socer, svathra, suehur, 
dagan, δέκα, decem, tathun, séhan, 
jna, γνώμι, gnosco, kan, chan, 
jati, γένος, genus, kuni, chuni, 
janu, — = youu, gent, knui, chnut, 

_mahat,  µέγαλος magnus, mikils, mihil, 
hansa, χήν, "anser, gans, kans, 
hyas, χθες, heri, gistra, késtar, 
hk, λείχω. lingo. laigé. lékém. 


The following comparison shows that the Lithuanian ranks 
with the first three languages in the interchange of mutes. 


Lithuanian. Sanscrit. 
ratas “a wheel,” rathas “a chariot,” 
bésu “I shall be,” bhavishyami, 
kas ‘‘ who,” kas, 

dim: “TI give,” dadami, 
pats “a husband or master,” pates, 
panki “five,” panchan, 
trys ‘ three,” trayas, 
keturs “ four,” ολαίοάγας, 
ketwirtas “the fourth,” chaturthas, 
ssaka ‘a branch.” cakha. 


In most cases the Zend also agrces with the Sanscrit as 
opposed to the Gothic. 
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Zend. 
tim, 
chathwaro, 
pancha, 
peréno, 
partis, 
pacus, 
padha, 
perécarti, 
κό, 
dashina. 
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Sanscrit. 
tvam, 
chatedras, 
panchan, 
pirn'a, 
patis, 
pau, 
padas, 
prachch hati, 
kas, 
dakshina. 


αλλ, 
hras, 
tathsvé. 


The Zend has πο bé, and therefore agrees with the Gothic 
in the use of the medial for the aspirate. 


baraiti, bibhartz, batrith, 
bratarém, bhrataram, bréthar, 
uba, ubhau, bat, 
abi, atwi, abhi, bt, 
maidhya, madhya, midja, 
bandh. bandh. bindan. 


There are other cases in which the Zend corresponds to the 
(ολο rather than to the Sanscrit: thus we have 


Zend. Gothic. Sanscrit. 
thre, thri, tri, 
thiodi, thus, tré, 
Sra, fra, pra, 
afrindnu, Srijé, pri nami, 
fe. ahva. ap. 


We have before pointed out that in the use of the soft 
aapivate for a, the Zend corresponds with the Greek as contrasted 
with the Sanscrit and Latin. We now proceed to show that 
the Creek language, too, m addition to these agreements with 
the younger class of languages, also presents a peculiarity, in 
the use of the mutes, which belongs to the third rather than 
the tit class of languages, according to this arrangement. 
‘hia peculiarity consists in employing an aspirate of the labial 
we «dental order instead of the corresponding medial or tenuis 
whieh appoars in the Latin, Sanscrit, and Sclavonian. In some 
wt thew casca tho Sansorit and Greek stand together against 
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Zend and Latin, so that we must suppose that the effect of time 
in softening and aspirating has been more felt upon the pliant 
frames of the former than upon the rough antiquity of the 
two latter languages. The Sanscrit, in particular, presents many 
instances of softening and aspiration which are not found in any 
of the other more ancient languages of this family, as in the 
substitution of ch and ¢ for k, of y for g, &. The following 
instances among others will show that the Greek sometimes 
forfeits its claim to a place among the oldest languages: the 
Latin or Sclavonian 6 is represented by f, as in Old High 
German, in ὄρφανος, Latin orbus; addos, Latin albus; ὄμφαλος, 
Latin umbilicus, Lettish, nabba; augw, augu, Latin ambo, ambiviam, 
Zend wba, Gothic bai; in these last two cases the Sanascrit 
nabhis, ubhéu agree with the Greek: the form αμπὶ is still 
found in remains of olic dialect: p is represented by / as in 
Gothic, in κεφαλή Sanscrit kapéla, Latin caput; in σοφός, Latin 
sapiens; (3 often becomes @, and tice versa in Greek itaelf, 
a8 κορυφή, xopuufsos; στρέφω, στρεβλος, &c.; the d of the 
old languages is represented by 0, in θνγατηρ compared with 
Sanscrit duhttar, Sclavonian dotsher, Lithuanian dukter ; in θυρα, 
Sanscrit dvrdr, Sclavonian dver, and so forth, Mr Winning 
would infer from the appearance of @, 0, and χ, for bh, dh, and 
gh or A, in Sanscrit, that the Greek language actually presents 
an aspirate instead of a medial in these cases (Manual, p. 42), 
and fancies that he has discovered in this a very curious inter- 
change between Greek and Gothic, as in the following table 


(p. 111). 


Older Greek. Proper Gothic. More recent Greek. Older Gothic. 


ὕδωρ, cate, θυγατηρ. daughtar, 
δέξιος, tathsvé, Bupa, daur, 
ποθδες, Sotus, ὃ Φρυς, bra, 

ary pos, akrs, νεφελ ή, 220, 
ryovu, knin, x7", gans, 
αέγαλος. mikils. χθες. gistra. 


But it must be remarked that in every instance which he 
has adduced as an exception, the consonant objected to is an 
aspirate, and that the Greek aspirates are only of the tenuis 
order, while those in general use in Sanscrit are only of the 
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medial order, and that, therefore, no argument can be drawn 
from this discrepancy, which, indeed, admits of an explanation 
derivable from the vacillations and incompleteness of the aspi- 
rates (above, p. 128). 

Grimm's law applies only to the interchange of mutes con- 
sidered according to their distinction as tenues, aspirates and 
medials: when we find an interchange of mutes with others 
belonging to different organs, as labials with dentals or guttu- 
τα], we must not call this an exception to the law as Grimm 
does (p. 589), for it belongs to a different principle. When p 
is changed to ¢ we must consider it as having arisen from a 
false articulation, which has formed a dental out of the sibilant 
originally attached to the labial in the partical case. Thus 
from the root oF or om are formed, both τε and που. Similarly 
when p becomes & there has been an union of guttural and 
labial in the original sound, as in ποιος, Κοιος, compare the 
Latin quis. When 6b becomes d, or ἆ becomes g, the original 
sound must have originally consisted of both consonants; thus 
bis and dis spring from Fis, like bellum from drellum, and «γῆ 
and oy from δή, like «γυμνὸς for ἐγουμένο. This principle 
extends to combinations of mutes and liquids as well as to com- 
binations of mutes with mutes; thus κελαινὸς and μέλαν spring 
from κµέλαν, a8 appears from τὰ xueAeOpa quoted from the 
glossary of Pamphilus, by Herodian, and from him by the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum (Sce Buttmann Lezilog. IT. p. 265). 
The interchange of aspirates of different organs we have before 
explained (above, p. 113). 

We conclude this chapter with a table of the consonants 
which correspond in related words of the Sanscrit, Greek, and 
Latin languages. If the reader desires to see this table imme- 
diately confirmed by examples he may consult Pott’s Etymologische 
Forschungen, 1. p. 84 and following. 





Sanscrit. (rreek. Latin. 
KK coc cec ccc ccc ccc cccccccvcccs Ky WT cccscccccccecs ο (qv). 
3 μμ μμ”... ἕ, σ, κ, κρ (π) .. x (e-8) ο, 6, cr. 
5 Kh ....... ee eee πμ ο... qv, gv 
ο ΡΟ neeter see ees ” κο εν «ο «νο. 5 b. 
CO [oh cece ecw «κ κκ ο το ce .. 
n, (like the final x in French) 3 (nasal) , ον τν (adulterinum). 
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Sanscrit. Greek Latin 
οι μμ μ᾿ϱ᾿ϱ”ϱϱ”-”-- Wy Τ -« «ο ου ον οο «σος ο (qv) 
4 lari os eseccsccccces ccccees σχ» TK sosceccccrece gc, ο 
η] ccrcescovceese woe ἀπ”. g 
a bs μμ”. no example ........... | 
n (palatal) .............. n (guttural) ........ some nasal. 


The cerebrals have few if any representatives among the 


Greek and Latin letters. 


© cccccccccccccovvccverecs Ty 6 cecccccccccesece t, 8 

4 th.. . T voce t 

2 re ὃ, O νεο κ «κ οε κο. d,e 

a dh .. wc cccdecscsc nce Oy TF cvcrecccccssececs { ἆ 
N... woe Wy Ἀ cccccccccccccces n, |. 
μμ. Ομως p, 1 (q ν). 

< pt se ec cee ccececccsccceees no example ..........00. 

“FAD ..-crccccsccces ces snsces [3, Tr ccc cencenvcceees b 

jen seeecccccrccssecvccrecs (() ..-ceccsceees f, b 
μμ” μμ”. μ(β bef. liquids)... m. 

a (y (palatal) .............. ὅ ο ε, 8, aspirate .. j, 

6 τ (lingual)......... μα. Ps A cocceecessseeces r, 

Ῥ |! (dental) .........2000.. λ ccccescccree ] 

ᾧ [ν (labial) ..........0000 v,€,[3,, aspirate v 

Pa (s palatal) ............ κ. σ, aspirate ...... © (qv) 8 

E sh (lingual) .,........... σ, aspirate......... 8. 

"5 |6 (s dental) ............. o, aspirate......... 8. 

2 'h (gutteral) .. wae Xo Yr Κ seccescoecee BD, ϱ, 6 





APPENDIX 


TO BOOK I. CH. V. p. 118. 


Extracts from Bentley’s MS. on the Digamma: 


Bentley first quotes the following authorities. Dionys. Halic. 1. 20. 
Servius ad /Eneados νι. 359. Julianus Orat. x1. p 71; and the following 
passages from Grammatica Latina auctores antiqui. Edidit Putschius. 
Diomed. Gramm. Ῥ. 416. Priscian pp. 546, 7. (where, on the words— 
inveniuntur etiam pro vocali -correpta hoc digamma ili usi, ut Aleman: 
καὶ χεῖμα πὺρ τε δαξιον].---Ε digamma /Lolis est, quando in metris pro 
nthilo accipebant, ut aupes 0 Εειράναν το δὲ Tap θετο μµώσα λιγεῖαλ.---- 
Sciendum tamen quod hoc tpsum /Eoles quidem ubique loco aspirationts 
ponebant, effugientes spirilus asperitatem.® Hiatus quoque causa sole- 
bant illi tnterponere F digamma, quod ostendunt etiam poete /Eolide ust: 
Aleman καὶ χεῖμα πῦρ τε ὀαξιον et epigrammata qua egomet legi tn 
tripode vetustissimo Apollinis, qui stat in Xerolopho Byzantii, sic scripta: 
AEMOTIHOFON‘, AAFOKOFON. Nos quoque hiatus causa inter- 
ponimus U loco (τοῦ) digamma F, ut DaUus, ArgUi, PaUo, OUum, 
OUis, BoUist—he remarks (1) Si locus sanus est errat Priscianus : 
nam in tambico dimetro, cujus πο forma est, 

ἐρῶ τε δῆτα κοὺκ ἐρῶ--- 
καὶ µαίνοµαι κοὺ µαίνοµαι---- 


Phaselus tlle quem vides— 


daFwwv facit longam primam syllabam. Sed sepe apud Homerum cor- 
γερία syllaba est, ut Οξίων, “OFias, &c. (2) Non pro nikilo hic F 
accipitur, sed pronunciatur SPeipavav, ut nos possumus DWIRANAN. (3) 
Non ubique εἰ in omnibus oli inserebunt F, sed tn certis tanlum ver- 
bis, ut ex Homero constabit. Et stc Dionysius supra, πολλα non πάντας 
et Sergius infra, “in quibusdum dictiontbus:” et Terentianus Maurus, 
“nominum multa.” (4) Sic Coder MS. Cantabrigie, non Δημοφόων, 
unde constat tripodem illum vetustiorem esse literis Stmonideis, η, ϕ, &c., 
ut Homerus quoque scribebat MENIN AEIAE THEA ΠΕΛΕΙΑΔΕΟ 
AKHIAEOX. (5) Constat ex hoc loco oles scripsisse, AaFos, ’Ap- 
γειβοι, ταξως, wFov, ὄξις, BoFos).—Valerius Probus Ῥ. 1507. Sergius 
Grammal. p. 1827 (where, on the words—Zolenscs enim Graect qui- 
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busdam dictionibus, ut pinguescant, tstam digammon apponunt, ut pro 
ExLena dicunt UELENA. Sed Donatus hic arguitur, quod apud Grecos 
digammos hanc legem habeat, ut u detracta, nihil absit nomint.—Bentley 
remarks—nthil abest nomins in ceteris dialectts Graecorum, at apud /£o- 
lenses deperit totum: nam illi pro Εοῖνος nunquam dicebunt οἶνος, non 
magis quam Latini pro VINUM, INUM, aut pro vULGUS, ULGUS). Veltus 
Longus p. 2217. Qui igitdr illam literam (H) vindicgnt, ostendunt ejus 
eandem vim esse que consogantis est ; nam et tn metro asserit sibi hanc 
potestatem. Unde et apud Homerum non videntur esse vitiost versus, 
qui hac aspiratione supplentur: 4 ὀλίγον οἱ παῖδα ἐοικότα yelvato Τν- 
devs. Et hoc amplius adeo litera est, ut possit videri etiam vicem duarum 
consonantium implere, ul, ws εἶπων τόξον μὲν ἀπὸ 0 θήκε χαμάζε. Et 
tale quidem exemplum apud nos non animadverti. (On which Bentley 
observes—Velius ille hic fallitur, qui td ascribit aspirationt H quod 
debetur τῷ Ἐν ὀλίγον Ho: pro ὀλίγον Fa, et ἀπὸ Heo pro ἀπὸ 
Feo. Sic dedit Homerus:  odtyov Fo παῖδα Εεοίκοτα γείνατο Ἔνδευς. 
et ὡς Γειπὼν τόζον μὲν ἀπὸ Feo Onxe χαμάζε). Idem pp. 2222, 2235. 
Scaurus Gramm. p. 2254. Anneus Cornutus p. 2282. Cassiodorus p. 
2292. Terentianus Maurus pp. 2387, 2397. Marius Victorinus pp. 2461, 
2468. He then proceeds, Claudius Caesar pro U consonanti scribi jussit 
F olicum, sed inversum ne confunderetur cum F, quod alium tune 
sonum haburt. Qualia visuntur tn inscriptionibus evi Claudiani apud Gru- 
terum. Suetonius in Claudio c.41. Tacitus Annal. x1. 14. Aulus Gel- 
dius x1v. 5. (Χνι. 17) Donatus ad Andr. Terent. 1.2. Although Bentley 
was well aware that F has occasionally the power of a double con- 
sonant in Homer, it never seems to have struck him that the ori- 
ginal sound might have been made up of a guttural and a labial, 
and therefore he presumes that Hesychius must be wrong when he 
writes a number of digammated words with a guttural. Hesychius 
sane, he says, ridiculus est qui pluribus verbis Molicis pro F digamma 
simplicem y posuit. His notion was, that the digamma was nothing 
more nor less than our w, as appears from the following note in this 
MS. U Latinorum olim pronuntiabatur ut W hodie. U consonantem 
eandem vim et sonum habuisse quam F Zolicum omnes testantur. Dio- 
nysius. Ovedia, Εελία, Uelia, εἰ] Julianus OY. Gruter. p. 1027. OK- 
ΤΑΟΥΙΟΣ, Octavius, ΣΡΟΥΑΡΟΣ, Severus, ΟΥΕΙΡΙΟΣ, Vibius, 
ΟΥΙΒΙΑΝΟΣ, Vibianus, ΟΥΛΛΕΡΙΟΣ, Valerius, OYENEPIA, Ve- 
neria, et tn historicis Grects nomina infinita. Idem ostendunt nomina 
que nos, hoc est, Germani vetleres, ex Latinis sumpsimus. Uinum, hoc 
est Winum, “wine” ; Uallum, Wellum, “a wall”; Uolo, wolo, “1 will’ ; 
Uentus, wentus, “wind”; Uectis, Wectis, “Weight”; Uellus, wellus, 
“wool”; λάμα, Widua, “widow”. 


TO 
. ge ερώτος γε Fava€, 


ὃν 


AA , 
se δὲ Εανασσεις. 


Extracts from ° er iia 
Bent! ene we forte avarrac, 
_ Bentley first qui .- -- ἅνακτα, lego οείφαντο 
Servius ad Aneados ~ te 
Ti 
' va 2," ee . 
η oon Gr oan a αν i rersus spurius (Porson 
iomed. Gramm. | σσ Fa 
! é WAKTOC). 
anveniuntur clram wn να ο, 
A ~ ~ the. ως = 8 " 
- hae "ab TC .. . care, lego θεοῖς emPFavcave. 
nihi : - a i 
Sciendum ta on is a , url agarcave. (This seems to 
. mer Te Ve : , 
ana ὃς  pentley ® we read ἀξανδάνει with 


ponebant, effug 
bani illi inter; 
Alcman καὶ χ Frere 

tripode velusti αν por ae re ve 
ΔΕΝΜΟΠΠΟ μμ Nig yu parree of ἁστυ, lego Ta Εάαστυ. 


a a we i 
pow) _ parrePuvel, Εαστυβοωτης. 


καὶ ἄστευς, lego προτέρον καὶ 


ΡΟΜΗΡΙΗΣ U κ * be +, aor σθένος etoper, ἅστυ cc πύργοι 
OUis, BoU gp ate pre 
nam in iam ge gy, it μον 


ἔπεσθον, ἴδωμ', lego επεσθε, Είέωμ.. 


ας ih 0 αντι ey τοισῦτον ἴδον, lego τοίυνεε Ficov. 
Εν exits f sao μι 
feet) of ιά. ea: σ σχατίῃ σπέος εἴέομεν, lego εὕρομεν. 
δάξιον fa 165. " 
13: 
repta syi d sei ke. 
pe ή ο γκομεν εἶναι, ἶεσο εξΕεἴσκομεν. 


lego ovee Είοικεν ul v. 435. 
lego ἐξΓέϊίσκε. 


ωχ “5 
Non ul η τι $32: αἱ τὸ ἔοικεν, 


“9 ™ ; κατακρύκ των ἠίσκι, 


ct Ser, od 1v- ai yer μες ἐϊσκομεν εἰσορόωντες---ἅμμι semper 
nomi με. yl τὸ est accusalivt (why not eFioxoptey?). 
unde ¢ λα εἴσατο Sup (read τύγι Εείσατο κερ- 
ut i a1s- 2 a, cia} ον Fi 
AK " ter venit pro cé Ἐεϊκτο. 

H ae μικτό quod qua | 


yeiFo gor 
tras [ok . ' μέγα oflevos ἔμβαλ ἑκάστω, lego apac Εικαστω. 
1 παν» ve ava ὁ ry ὄφρυσι νενον ἑκάστῳ, lego evra. 
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xv. 376. Φασθαι καὶ ἕκαστα πνθεσθαι, lego ἅπαντα. 

XvII. 70. rot ὃ ἐξερέεινον ἕκαστα, lego ἅπαντα. 

Cf. Od. x1. 228. des ἐρέοιμι ἑκαστην et ππος 238, ἐγω ὃ ἐρέεινον 
aracas, αιδὲ Eustathius ravrov, ws καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ, τὸ 





ἑκαστην καὶ τὰς ἅπασας. 
Iliad x1x. 909. Πατροκλον πρόφασιν, σφῷν ὃ αὐτῶν κήὸε ἑκαστη, 
lego ἁπασαι. 
332. δείξειας ἕκαστα, lego ἅπαντα. 
Od. νι]. 15. θυμὸν ἑκάαστου, lego aravrev. 
ΙΧ. 127. eAcotew ἕκαστα, lego άπαντα. 


ἝἜ κας. 
Od. vit. 321. pada πολλον ἑκαστέρω ἐστ Ἑνβοίης (read πολλα 
Εεκαστέρω). 
Ἑκήρβολος. 
Iliad 1. 21. ἄζομενοι Διὸς ύιον Ἰκήβολον ᾿Απολλωνα, lego via Fexy- 
βολον. 


438. ἐκ ὃ ἑκατόμβην βήσαν ἐκήβολῳ ᾿ΑἈπόλλανι, lego Bunce. 
Ἑ λίσσω, &c. εἱλέω, εἰλύω. 
Iliad xvi1t. 522. ἔνθ apa τοίγ ἴζοντ εἶλυμενοι, lego ἵζον Εειλυμενοι. 
XXIII. 320, ἀφράδεως ἐπὶ πολλὼν ἑλίσσεται, lego πολλα Εε- 
λίσσεται. 
"Έλπομαι. 

Od. 11. ΟΙ. πάντας pev ϱ) ἔλπει, lego μὲν Ferrer. 

ΙΧ. 419. οὕτω yap πού μ ἤλπετ ἐνὶ φρεσὶ νήπιον εἶναι, lego πουν 
Ρελπετ’. 
“Egos, εἴπω, ἃο. . 

Od.1.10. θύγατερ Aros εἰπὸὲ καὶ ἡμῖν (The MSS. omit Διός; 
Bentley offers no emendation, but refers to his note 
on the passage, which we cannot find). 

ΟΙ. µνηστήρεσσιν ἀπείπεμεν, lego μνηστήρεσσ᾽ aroFeirepey. 
11. 269.) καί µιν φωνήσασ᾽ ἔπεα, lego ut sepius φωνήσασα Εέπεα 
VII. 216} per crasin. 
1. 381. avz’ εἴπεσκε, lego av Εείπεσκε. 
111. 264. Oéryeck’ ἐπέεσσιν, lego θέλγεσκε Εεπεσσιν. 
427. ever αὐτοῦ ἀόλλεες εἴπατε ὃ εἴσω, lego αυλλεῖς Εείπατε. 
ἐν. 697. αὐτίκα ὃ ἡγ ἐπέεσσιν, lego ἥγε Εεπεσσιν. 
159. τὸ πρῶτον ἐπεσβολίας ἀναφαίνειν Ἰέσο τα πρώτα Fe- 
πεσβολίας ul sepe. 
682. 4 εἰπέμεναι ὃµωῇσιν, lego 4 Εειπεῖν. 
VII. 275. wo εἴπῃσι, lego ὥς Εείπῃσι. 
νι. 27. Dele +. 91. lego τέρποντο Ἐεπεσσιν. 
1X, 994. lego λίσσοντο Εέπεσσι. 258, 363. lego ὥς Εεπέεσσιν. 
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The greater part of this MS. is filled with a number of lines 
from Homer, in which digammated words appear. We quote those 
in which he has introduced any emendations. 


"Αναξ, avacaw, &c. 
Iliad vit. 162. wpro πολὺ πρώτος μὲν ἄναξ, lego πρὠτος γε Favat, 
vel πρώτιστα. 
1X. 78. πολέεσι ὃ ἀνάσσεις, lego πολεσιν δὲ Εινάσσεις. 
x. 83. ᾿Ἀργείων ἤνασσε, lego ἐξανασσε. 
XxX. 67. evavra Ποσειδαώνος ἄνακτος, forte avacras. 
XXIV. 440. τὴν Ἀ]υρμίδονες ποίησαν ἄνακτα, lego δείφαντο 
Favaxra. Cf. 452. 
Od. xiv. 458. µκύδαινε δὲ θυμον dvaxros—versus spurius (Porson 
suggests θυμὸν ο εὔφρηνε Favaxroc). 
ἉΆνδανει' 
Iliad vit. 45. ovary ἤ ρα θεοῖσιν ἐφήνδανε, lego θεοῖς ἐπιξανδανε. 
Od. xv1. 987. «i ὃ ὑμεῖς ὅδε μύθος ἀφανδέάνε. (This seems to 
have puzzled Bentley: we read ἀξανδάνει with 
Passow.) 
"Αστν; inde Εαστυνους, Εαστύαλος, Εαστυξαναξ, Εαστυβοώτης. 
Iliad 111. 140. ἀνδρός τε προτέροιο καὶ ἄστεος, lego προτέρου καὶ 
Εαστευς. 
ΧΙ. 739. αἁμφίσταντο by ἄστν, lego to Εαστυ. 
XVII. 974. νύκτα μὲν ely ἁγυρῇ σθένος ἔξομεν, ἅστυ δὲ πύργοι 
lego, ἔξετε, Faorv. 
Edw, video. 
Iliad xx11. 450. δεῦτε, δυώ por ἔπεσθον, ἴδωμ᾽, lego ἔπεσθε, Fidep’. 
Od. νι. 160. οὐ γαρ πω τοιοῦτον ἴὸον, lego τοίονδε Ficov. 
ΙΧ. 182. evllad’ ἐπ ἐσχατίῃ σπέος εἴδομεν, lego εὕρομεν. 
Quare de ἐσίέων, &c. 
tok. 
[had ΧΧΙ. 332. payn ἠἴσκυμεν εἶναι, lego ἐξεϊσκομεν. 
379. οὐ γὰρ ἔοικεν, lego οὐδὲ Εέοικεν ut ν. 435. 
Od. ιν. 247. pwr κατακρύπτων ἠϊσκε, lego ἐξεῖσκε. 
1x. 321. το μὲν ἄμμες ἐἴσκομεν εἰσορόωντες---ἄμμε semper 
casus est accusalivi (why not εξίσκομεν )). 
XIX. 283. Toye κέρδιον εἴσατο θυμώ (read τόγε Εείσατο κέρ- 
θιον εἶναι). 
Inde mendosum est & yixro quod quater venit pro δὲ Feixro. 
“Exacros. 
Ihad xiv. 151. μέγα σθένος ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ, lego ώρσε Εεκαστω. 
Od. 1x. 40δ. ανα 6 ὄφρυσι vevov ἑκάστῳ, lego νεῦσα. 
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xv. 376. φαᾶσθαι καὶ ἕκαστα πύθεσθαι, lego ἅπαντα. 
ΧΝΙΙ. 70. rol & ἐξερέεινον ἕκαστα, lego ἅπαντα. 

Cf. Od. x1. 998. ὅπως ἐρέοιμι ἑκάστην et mor 998, ἐγω δ ἐρέεινον 
ἁπάσας, ubt Eustathius ταύτὸν, ws καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ, τὸ 
ἑκάστην καὶ τὰς ἅπασας, 

Iliad ΧΙΧ. 802. Πατροκλον πρόφασιν, σφῷν ὃ αὐτῶν κήδε ἑκάστη, 
lego ἅπασαι. 
382. δείξειας ἕκαστα, lego ἅπαντα. - 
Od. vit. 15. θυμὸν ἑκαστου, lego ἁπαντων. 
ΙΧ. 197. «τελέοιειν ἕκαστα, lego ἅπαντα. 


“Eas. . 
Od. vit. 8321. para woddov ἑκαστέρω €or Evfoins (read πολλα 
Εεκαστέρω). | 
Ἑκηήβολος. 
Thad 1. 21. ἀἄζομενοι Διὸς νιον Ἰκήβολον ᾿Απόλλωνα, lego via Fexy- 
βολον. 


438. ἐκ 3 ἑκατόμβην βῆσαν ἐκήβολῳ ᾿Απόλλωνι, lego βήσε. 
Ἑλίσσω, &c. εἱλέω, εἱλύων 
Iliad xvii. 522. Ev dpa τοίγ ovr’ ελύμενοι, lego ἵζον Εειλύμενοι. 
XXIII. 320. αφράδεως ἐπὶ πολλων ἑλίσσεται, lego πολλα Εε- 
λίσσεται. 
"Ἔλαπομαι. 

Od. 11. ΟΙ. παντας μέν ρ' ἔλπει, lego μὲν Εελπει. 

ΙΧ. 410. οὕτω yap πού p ἤλπετ' ἑνὶ φρεσὶ νήπιον εἶναι, lego πουν 
Ρελπετ’. 
"Ἔπος, εἴπω, ἄο. . 

Od. 1.10. @uyarep Διος εἰπὲ καὶ ἡμῖν (The MSS. omit Διός; 
Bentley offers no emendation, but refers to his note 
on the passage, which we cannot find). 

ΟΙ. µνηστήρεσσιν ἀπείπεμεν, lego μνηστήρεσσ ἀποξείπεμεν. 
11. 269.) καί µιν φωνήσασ ἔπεα, lego ut sepius φωνήσασα Εέπεα 
VII. 216} per crasin. 
11. 881. avr’ εἴπεσκε, lego αὖ Εείπεσκε. 
111. 904. Ὦθἐλγεσκ᾽ ἐπέεσσιν, lego θέλγεσκε Εέπεσσιν. 
427. ever αὐτοῦ αόλλεες εἴπατε ὃ εἴσω, lego αολλεῖς Εείπατε. 
ἐν. 097. αὐτίκα ὃ ny ἐπέεσσιν, lego nye Εέπεσσιν. 
159. το πρῶτον ἐπεσβολίας ἀναφαίνειν, lego τα πρώτα Fe- 
πεσβολίας ul seepe. 
682. 4 εἰπέμεναι δµωῇσιν, lego ἡ Εειπεῖ. 
VII. 275. wo εἴπῃσι, lego ws Εείπῃσι. 
vir. 27. Dele +. Οἱ. lego τέρποντο Εέπεσσιν. 
ΑΧ, 224, lego λίσσοντο Εέπεσσι. 258, 363. lego ὥς Εεπέεσσιν. 
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ΙΧ. 279. αλλα por εἴφ ὅπη ἔσχες, lego αλλ aye Εεϊφ. 
ΧΙ. 296. θέσφατα παντ εἰπόντα, lego Fo: Εείποντα. 
560. αλλ aye Sevpo ἀναξ iv’ ἔπος καὶ μῦθον axovoys, lego ἵνα 
που καὶ ----. 
Iliad vit. 349. odp εἴπω, lego ὡς Εείπω. 
ΙΧ. 61. ἐξείπω, lego ἐκξείπω. 
970. lego ἐξαπαφοι Εεπέεσσι' Ἔαλις δε For ἄλλα Εεκήλος. 

Χ. 425. εὔδουσ ἡ ἀπάνενθε δίειπε por, lego διαξείπεµεν. 

χι. 790. lego τα Εείποις. 

XV. 398. ὁλοφυρόμενος 8 ἔπος ἠύδα, lego δὲ προσηυδα. 

1.555. ῥδείδοικα κατα φρένα pr σε παρείπῃ, lego μὴ παρξείπῃ. 

ΧΙΧ. 35. lego µήνιν ἀποβξείπων ᾿Αγαμέμνονι. 

Ἔργον. 
Iliad ΧΙΧ. 9465. yuvaixos apupovos ἔργ εἰδνίας, lego ἀμύμονα Fepya 
Fidvias. 
Od. x1v. 344. ενδείελου ἔργα, lego εὐδείελα Fepya. 
ΧΙ. 473. ἔτι μεῖζον evi φρεσὶ µήσεαι ἔργον, lego µήσαο Εέργον. 
XVII. 918. ἡ μὲν δέμας ἠδὲ καὶ ἔργα, lego noe τε Fepya vel τι. 
XXII. 492. τας pev 7 ἔργα διδάξαμεν ἐργάζεσθαι, lego μὲν Fepya 
διδαξαο Εεργάζεσθαι. 
"Epve. 
Od. x. 402, 422. wma μὲν ap πάµπρωτον ἐρύσσατε, lego πάµπρωτα 
Εερύσσατε. 

XVI. 348. αλλ aye νῆα µέλαιναν ἐρύσσαμεν ἥτις αρίστη (per- 
haps we may read αλλ aye δή καὶ vga Εἑρύσσα- 
pev; at any rate the epithet µέλαιναν seems 
unnecessary ). 

Tayo, ἰαχή, &e. 
Od. 11. 496. µμέγαλ ἴαχε, lego µεγα Fiaye. 
1ν. 458. ἡμεῖς ὃ airy’ ἰάχοντες (omit ai’ and read δὲ Ειάχοντες). 
ΙΧ. 395. σµερδαλεον δὲ μεγ ὤμωξεν wept ὃ ἴαχε πέτρη (read 
σµερδαλεον δ ὤμωξε, περὶ δ emt Είαχε πετρη). 
Iliad Χιπ. 835. ᾿Λργεῖοι & ἑτέρωθεν ἐπίαχον, forte ἐξίαχον vel -ρωθ 
ἐπιξίαχον. 
σος. 
Thad ΧΧ1ΙΙ. 736. αέθλια ὃ ic’ ἀνέλοντες, lego ἄεθλα δὲ Fico’. 
Osa. 
Od. 1. 428. κεὸν εἰδυῖα, lego xédva Ειδυῖα. 
11. 111. ὑποκρίνονται, ἵνα εἶδῃς, lego «νονθ ἵνα Εειδῆς. 
IV. 534. οὐκ εἶδοτ', lego οὐ Fedor’. 
XI. 431. Avyp’ elévia, lego Avypa Ειδυῖα. 
Xv. 417. καὶ ἄγλαα ἔρΥ εἰδυῖα, lego ἄγλαα Εέργα Ειδυῖα. 
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Οἶκος. 

Od. Χτ]ι. 49. ἀμύμονα ὃ οἴκοι ἅκοιτικ--- 8 ἔνδον ὃ 
xiv. 318. 
XVII. 84. 

XIII. 121. ὤὥπασαν οἰκάδ ἴοντι, lego Fouad’ ὅπασσαν ἴοντι. 

Iliad 1.19. εὖ ὃ oixad ἵκεσθαι, lego ev ὃ Αργος ἵκεσθαι. And in 

a note on this passage he says—Homero semper est 
Εοῖκος, Εοικάδε. Ergo hic scribendum εὖ 8 Εοικάδ, 
DWOIKAA’ ut Anglice DWELL. Priscianus: est 
quando in metris pro nihilo accipiebant, ut "Άμμες & 
Εειράναν. 


| ᾖγεν ἐς οἶκον, lego δόµονδε. 


Olivos. 
Iliad vit. 467. παρέστασαν οἶνον ἄγοντες, lego πάρεσταν Εοῖνον. 
IX. 224. πλησάμενος ὃ οἴἵνοιο δεπας, lego πλησάμενος Εοίνοιο 
vel πλήσας δὲ Εοίνοιο. 
Od. xx. 255. ἐφνοχόει δὲ Medavbecs, lego ἐξοινοχσει. 

He also. quotes the following exceptions, without proposing any 
emendations: Iliad xv111. 545. Od. 11. 46. μµελιξήδεος Foivov. Od. χι. 
61. ἀθέσφατος Foivos. 

Oi, εἰδὶ, €, se, ἔο, sui. 
Iliad v. 338. ὃν οἱ χάριτες κάμον αὐταί. Versus spurius. 
VI. 90. πέπλον ὃς οἱ δοκέει, lego ὃ For. 
101. µαΐνεται οὐδέ τις οἱ, lego οὔτις For. 
“Os, suus, ἦν, ᾧ, &e. 
Iliad x111. 561. ᾿Ασίαδην ὃς οἱ οὗτα, lego 6 Fou. 
xiv. 407. orn: δή οἱ, lego, ut MSS. ὅττι pa Fox. 
ΧΙΧ. 984. πειρήθη 8 éo αὐτοῦ (read δὲ Fe’ αὐτοῦ). 

The following passages are quoted without emendation: Iliad xx. 
282. ἄχος οἱ χύτο (read aydus χύτο). χχιν. 73. n yap Fo. Od. 1x. 360. 
αὐταρ Foi QUTOS ἐγώ. 

Iliad vi. 474. αὐτὰρ ὃγ ὃν φίλον viov, lego avrap o For. 
ΧΙΙ. 162. guwtev τε καὶ ὦ πεπλήγετο pnpw, lego ᾧμωξεν καὶ 
έω πεπλ. µ. 
ΧΙ. 330. οὐδὲ ἑοὺς παῖδας ἔασκε, lego οὐδὲ Fovs (or rather 
σφους). 
Iliad xv11. 90, XVIII. 5, XX. 949. εἶπε προς ὃν μεγαλήτορα θυµον, 
an lego ἔφη πρὸς Fov (or rather σφόν). 
Od. 1v. 4. θύγατρος ἀμύμονος ᾧ evi οἴκῳ, lego ἀἆμυμονα Fy ad yapov. 
Ὡς, tamquam. 
Iliad 111. 196. αὐτὸς δὲ, κτίλος ὥς, lego ψιλὸς ἐπιπωλεῖται, and in 
note on the passage he says—Quot sunt tn hoc 
versiculo peccata, licet tta citatus a vetere Scholiaste 
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Nicandri, et Timon de Cleanthe apud Diwgenem 
Laértium in Cleanth. τίς ὃ οὗτος, κτίλος ὥς, ἐπι- 
πωλεῖται στίχαε ἀνδρων. Primum ex olismo: 
oportel enim,—ut semper ὡς “ sicul”, “ tamquam”— 
κτίλος Εως esse, metro repugnante. Quale vero illud 
‘obit ordines virorum tamquam Aries”? Nondum 
vidi Arietem virorum ordines moderantem. Quer vero 
ταντολογία! <“ Obit, tamquam ARIES; et com- 
paroeum ΛΗΙΕΤΙ”. Ex tpsa sententia locum vesti- 
tus. Versu priore dixerat, “ Arma ejus humi posita 
sunt”: quorsum hoc, nist ut inferret INERMEM exm 
obire ordines militum. Lego igitur 
avrap Wilos cwv ἐπιπωλεῖται στίχας ἀνδρων. 
Sic 6, 950, stmili orationts filo, 
ἵππους μὲν Yap ἔασε καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκφ--- 
αὖταρ ὁ πέζος ἐων ἐπιπωλεῖτο στίχας ἀνδρῶν. 
εἰ ἕ, 214, 
ἔγχος μὲν κατέπηζεν ἐπὶ χθονὶ πουλυβοτείρῃ, 
αυταρ ὁ µειλίχιοισι προσηύδα ποιμένα λαών. 
Ceterum nihil refert quod est avvap Ψψιλὸς non ὁ Ψιλος, οὗ asperitatem 
duplicits litera. Sic enim supra y, 18, αὐτὰρ ὁ Sovpe cue: meliores 
ἐκδόσεις habuerunt sine articulo avrap δοῦρε. 


It is hoped that these extracts will gratify any curiosity which 
may still be entertained with regard to the manner in which Bentley 
proposed to restore the digamma to the text of Homer. 


‘4 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Ir has been already mentioned more than once, that there ~ 


are two divisions of philology, the etymological and the syntac- 
tical, and that it is of great importance to keep distinct these 
two departments. The distribution of words into the parts of 
speech, as they are called, has been a fruitful source of error 
to those philologers who have failed to observe that there are 
two distinct methods according to which this distribution may 
be effected, the one syntactical, the other etymological ; of which 
the former considers words only according to their distinction 
as parts of a logical proposition, while the latter analyzes the 
words themselves, and sets forth the primary elements from which 
the different kinds of words have sprung. There is a third method 
based on the former of the two which we have just mentioned, 
but as its object is merely to facilitate the acquirement of par- 
ticular languages, and as it differs with those languages, it has 
never been thought worthy of discussion in formal treatises. 
We propose to examine the syntactical arrangement of the parts 
of speech, before we set forth that etymological distribution, accord - 
ing to which the investigations in the following pages are carried on. 
The syntactical division of the parts of speech may be traced 
te the first beginnings of dialectic or logic, in other words, to 
Plato. The formation of a system of logic is, in fact, simply a 
discovery of the principles of syntax, or of the formation of sen- 
tences, for, as far as the reasoning faculty is concerned, logic is 
nothing but the nomenclature and method of the process which 
every man carries on in his discourse. ‘Logic is conversant with 
the truth or falsehood of propositions and not with single words 
{Aristot. de Interpret. I. Cicero, Tuscul. ρω. I. 7. Aulus 
Gellius XVI. 8). The first step, therefore, in logical analysis, 
1s the division of a sentence or proposition into its fundamental 
parts. These fundamental parts we call the subject, copula, and 
predicate; in other words, the proposition must contain either 
10 
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% Nominative case + verb substantive + some predicate, or, a nomi- 
native case + (verb = verb substantive + some predicate). Thus 
ΕΙ run” is equivalent to “I am running.” The Greek, how- 
ever, does not make much use of the copula, the article being 
considered sufficient to distinguish the subject from the predicate : 
thus ὁ ἵππος λευκὸς is fully equivalent to o ἵππος ἐστι λευκός. 
In by far the greater number of cases the Greek verb contains 
both copula and predicate. Accordingly, it was natural enough 
that, in analyzing the sentence into its primary elements, Plato would 
consider these as consisting simply of the noun (ὄνομα) and the 
verb (ῥημα), for as Plutarch observes (Quastiones Platontoa, 
p. 111. Wyttenb.) ρήματος ονόματι συµπλεκοµένου, τὸ «γενόµενον 
εὐθὺς διάλεκτός ἐστι καὶ λόγος, and Apollonius Dyscolus says 
(de Syntazi, Ῥ. 19 Bekker) that the noun and verb are τα 
εμψυχότατα µέρη τοῦ λόγυυ. Plato brings forward this division 
most directly in his Sopkistes (p. 261 e—262c): έστι γὰρ ἡμῖν 
που τῶν TH φωνῇ περὶ Thy οὐσίαν δηλωμάτων διττὸν 'γένος---- 
τὸ μὲν ὀνόματα, τὸ δὲ ῥήματα κληθέκ---τὸ μὲν ἐπὶ ταῖς 
πράξεσιν dv δήλωμα ῥῆμά που λέγομεν-- τὸ δέ Υ ἐπ av 
τοῖς ἐκεῖνα πράττουσι σηµεῖον τῆς Φωνῆς ἐπιτεθὲν ὄνομα. 
οὐκοῦν εξ ὀνομάτων μὲν µόνων συνεχώς λεγομένων οὐκ ἔστι 
wore λόγος ovd av ῥημάτων χωρὶς ὀνομάτων λεχθέντως--- 
ουδεμίαν γὰρ---πρᾶξιν oud ἀπραξίαν οὐδὲ οὐσίαν ὄντος οὐδὲ 
μὴ ὄντος Ondo. τὰ φωνηθέντα, πρὶν ἂν TIS τοῖς ὀνόμασι τὰ 
ῥήματα κερᾶσῃ τότε δὲ ἥρμοσέ τε καὶ λόγος ἀγένετο εὐθὺς 
ἡ πρώτη συμπλοκή, σχέὸον τῶν λόγων ὁ πρώτος εἰ καὶ σµι- 
κρότατος. It must be remarked on this passage, that Plato 
included in the word ρῆμα all that could be called a predicate, 
as distinguished from the subject, namely the verb and the ad- 
jective, for he could not have overlooked the obvious fact, that 
in the Greek language a verb may alone constitute a whole sen- 
tence: thus τρέχει means “he is running.” That this opposition 
is intended is clear from a passage in the Cratylus, in which he 
says (p. 399 ϐ) that we change Au Φίλος into Δίφιλος, ἵνα 
αντὶ ῥήματος ὄνομα ἡμιν 'γόνηται: for Δίφιλος is properly a 
subject, and Ac Φίλος is calculated to be a predicate. Some 
logicians according to Plutarch (Quast. Platon. p. 108) substi- 
tuted xaryyopnua— predicable”—for ρῆμα in this division of 
the λόγος, or logical proposition, into its distinct parts. Did 
Plato make this division, he asks, ὅτι πρὠτον λόγον οἱ παλαιοι, 
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τήν Τότε καλουµένην πρότασι», νὺν δὲ αξίωμα, προσηγόρινο, 
ὃ πρῶτον λάγοντες ἀληθεύουσιν 7 peudovrar; 3 τοῦτο ε εξ 
ὀνόματος καὶ βήματος συνέστηκεν, wy τὸ μὲν πτὠσιν οἱ 
διαλεκτικοὶ τὸ δὲ κατηγόρηµα καλοῦσιν. 

Aristotle, following in the steps of his master, adopted the 
game division of the parts of a sentence. He Bays (de Inter- 
pretation ο. 1—5): πρῶτον δε; θέσθαι τί ὄνομα καὶ τί ῥῆμα, 
ἔπειτα τί ἐστιν ἀπόφασις καὶ κατάφασις καὶ ἀπόφανσις καὶ 
λόγος----τα μὲν οὖν ὀνόματα αὐτὰ καὶ τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ 
ἄνευ συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως νοήµατι οἷον τὸ ἄνθρωπ os ἢ 
τὸ λευκόν.---ὄνομα μὲν οὖν ἐστι φωνή σηµαντικἡ κατα συν- 
θήκην ἄνεν χρόνον ἧς μηδὲν µόρος. εστὶ σημαντικὸν κεχωρισ- 
µένον---ρῆμα δέ ἐ εστι τὸ προσσηµαινον χρόνον, οὗ μέρος οὐδὲν 
σημαίνει χωρίς, καὶ εστιν αεὶ τών καθ ἑτέρου λογοµένων ση- 
μαῖον----λό Ύ ος οέ ἐ εστι φωνή σημαντικη κατὰ συνθήκην ῆς τῶν 

μερῶν τι σηµαντικόν εστι κεχωρισµένον ὡς pacts, adr οὐχ 
ως κατάφασις ῆ ἀπόφασις----ἔστι δὲ εἷς πρῶτος λόγος απο- 

ντικὸς κατάφασις, εἶτα ἀποφασις' οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι πάντες συν- 

comp els. Here again it is clear that λόγος is the logical 
proposition, ὄνομα the subject, and ῥημα the predicate—“t the 
sign of things predicated of another thing ;"—and that the ῥῆμα 
includes adjectives as well as verbs, appears, as well from this 
place in which λευκὸν is given as an instance of a ῥῆμα, as from 
another passage in the same treatise (ο. 14): µετατιθέµενα τα 
ὀνοµατα καὶ τα βήματα ταυτὸν σηµαίνει, οἷον ἔστι λευκὸς ἄν- 
θρωπος, € εστιν ἄνθρωπος λευκό. The pyua is a predicate broken 
off from an actual sentence, and it is only in this opposition that 
it gets ite distinctive name: otherwise it is merely an ὄνομα 38 
Aristotle says (de Interpret. ο. 8): αὐτὰ μὲν οὖν καθ ἑαυτα 
λεγόμενα Ta ῥήματα ὀνόματά εστι. The philosopher has ex- 
plained his meaning with regard to the predicate more fully in 
his treatise on the categories: as this little work has never been 
properly understood, it will be as well to point out its object. 
It commences by distinguishing homonyms, synonyms, and paronyms. 
Two things are synonymous when they agree not only in name 
but also in nature, as when we say that a man and a horse 
are both animals; but they are only homonymous when they 
agree in name only, as one might say that a horse and the 
picture of a horse were both animals, and that the man who 
painted the latter was an animal-painter, although the real defi- 

10—2 
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nition of the horse and its picture would not coincide. Words 
are paronymous when they differ only in inflexion: thus “ cou- 
rageous” is @ paronym of “courage.” Aristotle proceeds: “ some 
words are spoken in connexion (κατα συμπλοκήν) ; others sepa- 
rately. Examples of the former case are—avOpwwos τρέχει, 
ἄνθρωπος νικᾷ: of the latter, ἄνθρωπος, βοῦς, τρέχει, νικᾷ. 
After distinguishing between those things that are said of, and 
those things that exist in, a subject (τὸ ὑπόκειμενον), and par- 
ticularly asserting that individuals (rd ἄτομα) cannot be said 
of a subject, he (c. 4) enumerates ten classes of those words 
which are spoken separately; they are thus described—rav κατα 
μηδεµίαν συμπλοκήν λεγομένων ἕκαστον ἤτοι οὐσίαν σηµαίνει 
ᾖ πόσον ἢ ποιὸν ἢ. πρός τι  woTe ἢ κεῖσθαι ἢ ἔχειν ἢ ποιεῖν 
ἦ πάσχει. ἔστι δὲ οὐσία μὲν ὡς τύπῳ εἰπεῖν οἷον ἄνθρωπος, 
ἵππος πόσον δὲ οἷον δίπηχυ, τρίπηχυ ποιον dé οἷον λευκό», 
γραμματικόν᾿ προς τι δὲ οἷον διπλάσιον, ἥμισυ, pecCov" wou δὲ 
οἷον ἐν Λυκείῳ, ἐν αγορᾷ more δὲ οἷον exOes, πέρυσιν κεῖσθαι 
δὲ οἷον avaxerrat, κάθηται’ έχειν δὲ οἷον ὑποθξδεται, ὥπλισται 
ποιειν δὲ οἷον τέμνει, καίει’ πασχειν δὲ οἷον τέµνεται xaierat. 
ἕκαστον δὲ τών εἰρημένων αὐτὸ μὲν καθ αὐτὸ ἐν οὐδθμιᾷ κατα- 
dase: λέγεται ἡ ἀποφάσει, τῇ δὲ πρὸς ἄλληλα τούτων συµ- 
πλοκῆ κατάφασις ἢ ἀπόφασις Ὑίγνεται. Now it is sufficiently 
obvious from these last words, that the ten sorts of words 
thus described do not mean predicates, but simply the dif- 
ferent parts of a sentence whether subject or predicate, for it 
is by the joining of these with one another, that the sentence, 
whether affirmative or negative, is to be formed. Aristotle 
institutes a more particular examination of the first four, which 
have descended to us from the scholastic philosophy under the 
names, substance (or quiddity), quantity, quality, and relation: 
the other six he has hardly illustrated at all. If we take a 
general view of these categories, according to the instances 
which Aristotle has given, we shall see that this is merely a 
grammatical or rather syntactical arrangement of certain parte 
of speech: the first category includes nouns substantive, the 
three next, different sorts of adjectives, tho fifth and sixth, ad- 
verbs of place and time, and the last four verbs, considered as 
active (9th), passive (10th), intransitive (7th), and in the perfect 
tense, or as representing the effect of something which has been 
done or has occurred (8th); the Greek perfect cannot be consi- 
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dered as merely past time, and that is included in the fifth cate- 
gory. This is of course a very rude approximation to a scientific 
division, the number ten being in all probability borrowed from 
8 similar classification among the Pythagoreans. The object of 
the philosopher in enumerating these classes is shown by his 
subsequent explanation : these ten sorts of words do not in them- 
selves constitute either an ὄνομα or ρῆμα as distinguished from one 
another, but only when they can be considered as general terms ; 
for instance, it is only as a synonym that substance can become 
a predicate ; in other words, the πρὠται οὐσίαι or individuals 
cannot be predicated, but only the δεύτεραι οὐσίαι, or genus and 
species: thus he says, τὰ εἴδη καὶ τὰ γένη μόνα θηλοι τὴν πρωτην 
οὐσίαν τῶν κατηγορυµένων, add υπάρχει Tais ουσίαι καὶ ταῖς 
διαφοραῖς τὸ πάντα συνωνύµως at αὐτῶν λέγεσθαι πᾶσαι γὰρ 
αἱ ax αὐτῶν κατηγορίαι ἤτοι κατὰ τῶν ἀτόμων κατηγοροῦν- 
ται ἢ κατὰ τών εἰδῶν. ἀπὸ μὲν ‘yap τῆς πρωτης οὐσίας οὐδεμία 
ἐστι κατηγορία’ κατ οὐθενὸς yap ὑποκειμένου λέγεται τῶν δὲ 
δευτέρων οὐσιῶν τὸ μὲν εἶδος κατὰ τοῦ ατόμου κατηγορείται, 
τὸ δὲ γένος καὶ κατὰ τοῦ εἴδυυς καὶ κατὰ τοῦ ἀτόμου, and 
similarly of the differences (ὁιαφοραί), ὥστε πάντα τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν 
οὐσιῶν καὶ τὰ ἀπὸ τῶν διαφορών συνωνύµως λέγεται (Categ. 5). 
Hence, κατηγορία is elsewhere used by Aristotle to signify genus, 
even as distinguished from species: thus he says (de partibus Ant- 
malium I. ο. 1. p. 639. 1. 29), ἕτερα δὲ tows ἐστὶν οἷς συμβαίνει 
τὴν μεν κατη γορίαν ἔχειν τὴν αὐτήν, διαφέρειν δὲ TH κατ 
εἶδος διαφορᾷῷ, οἷον ἡ τῶν ζφων πορεια ov yap Φαίνεται µία 
Tp εἴδει διαφέρει γὰρ πτῆσις καὶ νεῦσις καὶ βάδισις καὶ ἕρψις. 
And the categoremata or predicables, as supplementary to and 
descriptive of the categories or predicaments, are the universals: 
ὄρος, *yevos, εἶδος, διαφορά, ἴδιον καὶ συμβεβηκός (Topica I. ο. 6). 
So then Aristotle’s treatise on the categories is a first attempt 
to consider which of the words that appear in a simple sentence 
(λόγος) may form the predicate or ῥῆμα of’ that sentence, and 
neither he nor Plato meant to say that ὄνομα and ῥῆμα were 
parts of speech in the etymological sense, nor had they any other 
object than to lay the foundations of a system of logic, which 
of course depends on the syntax of individual propositions. We 
must, therefore, be careful to distinguish from this logical division 
of the simple sentence, the distribution of words into the parts 
of speech, also commenced by Aristotle and carried out by the 
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Stoics and later grammarians. This distinction is pointed out 
by Plato and Aristotle themselves im their discrimination of 
λόγος and λέξι. The former is a logical sentence, the ὄνομα 
and pyua,—kard συµπλοκήν: the latter is the whole outward 
form of language, whether expressed by articulate sounds or in 
writing; or, to use the words of Ammonius Hermias (on Ari- 
stotle de Interpret. Ρ. 99 Brandis), λόγου μὲν οὖν ταῦτα (the 
parts of speech as they are called) ov µέρη, λέξεως δὲ µέρη ἣν 
καὶ ὁ λόγος αὐτὸς µέρος. καθάπερ ev τοῖς wept Ποιητικῆς (9. 20) 
εἴρηται. διαφέρει δὲ ὁ λόγος τῆς λέξεως ὅτι ὁ µέν ἐστι πλή- 
ρωμα προηγουμένως τῶν σημαινουσών τὰ πράγματα φωνών, ἡ 
ἑ πασών ἁπλώς τῶν παραλαμβανομένων εἰς τὴν διαλεκτικήν. 
έχεις δὲ τοῦ λόγον τὴν πρὸς τὴν λάξιν διαφορὰν καὶ ὑπο Πλά- 
τωνος ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ τῆς Πολιτείας παραδεὀοµενην (p. 392 ο) ἐν 
ois φησί “ta μὲν δὴ λόγων περὶ ἐχέτω τέλος, TO δὲ λέζεως, 
ὡς εγῴμαι, μετὰ τοῦτο σκεπτέον, καὶ ἡμῖν ἅτε λεκτέον καὶ 
ws λεκτέον παντελώς ἐσκέψεται. δι ὧν δῆλός ἐστι λόγον μὲν 
τὴν διάνοιαν καλών, λέξιν δὲ τὴν ἀπαγγελίαν. This also ap- 
pears from the words of Plato (Politious, Ρ. 277 ο) γραφῆς δὲ 
καὶ ξυμπάσης χειρουργίας λέξει καὶ λόΎγῳ Οοηλοῦν πάν ἕφον 
μᾶλλον πράπει τοῖς δυναµένοις ἔπεσθαι. In the passage of the 
Poetics, referred to by Ammonius, Aristotle divides λεξις into 
the following parts ; the letter (στοιχεῖον), the syllable (συλλαβή), 
the conjunction (cuvdecpos), the noun (ὄνομα), the verb (ρήμα), 
the article (ἄρθρον), the inflexion (πτῶσις), and the sentence 
(λόγος). From the explanations which follow, it appears that 
noun and verb are here used in the modern signification, that 
λόγος does not here mean a logical sentence only (ov γὰρ ἅπας 
λόγος ἐκ ῥημάτων σύὝκειται), but any set of words, a definition 
for instance (οἷον ὁ τοῦ avOpwrou ὁρισμος), and that πτῶσις 
does not mean merely the case of a noun, but any inflexion of 
@® noun or verb. For instance, the distinctions of words noticed 
by Protagoras were only inflexions or rrwoes'. It is clear that 
the only parts of speech, according to the meaning which we 
attach to the term, here mentioned by the philosopher are the 
noun, article, conjunction, and verb, and he spccially mentions 


1. He is said to have been the first to | γόρας) and the genders ( Aristot. Rhet. LIL. 
distinguish the different moods of verbs | 5. § 5.), for which last he is ridiculed by 
(Aristot. Poet. ο. 21. Quintil. III. 4. §10. | Aristophanes, Nb. 656 foll. 

Diogen. Laert. ΙΧ. 58. Suidas Πρωτα- 
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the three former in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (ο. 26). Now 
it is stated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de Compositione Ver- 
borum, 0. 2. de Demosthenis Prastantia, p. 1101 Reiske) and Quin- 
tilian (I. 4. § 17), that Theodectes and Aristotle acknowledged 
only three parts of speech, the verb, the noun, and the conjuno- 
tion; and that the article was subsequently added by the Stoica. 
It appears then that Quintilian, and Dionysius, whom he copies 
im this place, paid attention only to the passage of the de Inter- 
pretations quoted above, in which it is said that the logical 
sentence consists merely of ὄνομα and ῥῆμα, and that the dif 
ferent propositions are united by means of the conjunction (cur 
decpos), 80 that they also have taken merely the logical division. 
The separation of the article is also due entirely to ita logical 
importance in the Greek language; every Greek word, however 
general, may be rendered by the article so individual and definite, 
as to be adapted to form the subject of a proposition: in fact 
the whole distinction between the subject and predicate in many 
cases is, that the former has, and the latter wants the article. 
But, although Aristotle felt this importance of the article, he 
does not appear to have said any where that it was a part of 
the λόγος, and therefore Dionysius and Quintilian are right in 
attributing ita addition to the Stoica, if, as we suppose, they 
were speaking of the logical division. 

We have stated thus minutely the origin of the syntactical 
parte of speech, because it has not been pointed out before, so 
far as we know, and in order that our readers may more easily 
detect the fallacy, by which Horne Tooke has, perhaps designedly, 
based his whole system of etymology on this syntactical distri- 
bution of language. The resolution of the sentence into subject 
and predicate, or, what generally comes to the same thing in 
Greek, into the noun and the verb, was undoubtedly of great 
importance at the time when it was first effected: it was the 
beginning of a syntactical analysis of language, when etymology, 
or the doctrine of the matter and form of language, was not 
and could not be in existence. But to make this arrangement 
the basis of etymology, to derive the elements of the word from 
the elements of the sentence, and thus to seek the part in 
the whole, is a mode of proceeding which can only lead to 
error and confusion. What then shall we say of a modern phi- 
lologer, who not only reproduces this old logical division of the 
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parts of speech, applying, however, to the words ὄνομα and ῥῆμα 
the limited signification of noun and verb, which they had only 
as a part of λέξις in the method of Aristotle, but has even 
made this division the basis of a system of etymology, virtually 
supposing that language was formed according to that system 
of logic, which only the mighty genius of Plato and the unfailing 
subtlety of Aristotle succeeded in extracting from the clearest 
and most syntactical language ever spoken by man’ And this 
ig just what Horne Tooke has done. His system of ultra- 
nominalism is based on a supposition, which his contemporaries 
meautiously allowed, that the two primary sorts of words, from 
which all others are derived, were the nouns and the verbs. 
“In English and in all Languages” says he, (Vol. 1. p. 45) “there 
are only to sorts of words which are xecessary for the commu- 
nication of our thoughts; and they are (1) Noun and (2) Verb. 
In the strict sense of the term, no doubt both the necessary 
words and the abbreviations are all of them parts of speech ; 
because they are all useful in language, and each has a different 
manner of signification. But I think it of great consequence 
both to knowledge and to languages, to keep the words em- 
ployed for the different purposes of speech as distinct as Ροβ- 
sible. And therefore I am inclined to allow that rank only to 
the necessary words: and to include all the others (which are 
not necessary to speech, but merely substitutes of the first sort) 
under the title of abbreviations.” Proceeding from this assump- 
tion, he has not hesitated to derrve all the indeclinable words, 
whether conjunctions, prepositions, or adverbs, from nouns or verbs, 
and thus of course has fallen into all kinds of inconsistencies’. 
But enough of this celebrated piece of suphistry, which, in spite 
of some very happy explanations of English words, and some 
very ingenious argumentations, written in a lively and attractive 
style, should never be opened by any one who has not sufficient 
philological knowledge to guard him from the errors into which 
it will inevitably lead the ignorant or unwary. 

The logical or syntactical distribution of words was, as we 
have already stated, made the basis of that division of the 


1. It is right to mention, that most | taking a logical view of etymology, but we 
writers on philology before comparative | select Horne Tooke as an object of animad- 
granimar was brought to its present state | version, because his book is designedly 
of perfection fell into the same error of | wrong, and actually pernicious. 
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parts of speech which has been adopted for practical convenience 
in learning particular languages, according to which it varies. In 
the case of the Greek language the usual arrangement is as follows: 
{ Substantive, 
\ Adjective, 
2. Pronoun, including the Article, 

3. Verb, with which is connected, 

4. Participle. 

These are all capable of inflexion. 

5. Adverb, 

6. Preposition, 

7. Conjunction, 

8. Interjection. 

These are not inflected and are generally called particles. 

The old grammarians adopted this arrangement, with the 
exception, that they classed the interjection with the adverb and 
made the article a distinct part of speech (Dionys. Thr. Bekk. 
Anecd. p.634). For the purpose of learning a language, the syntax 
of which is logical and for the most part well understood, this 
arrangement is highly convenient, and from its constant adoption 
the ear has become so familiar with it, that its nomenclature can 
hardly be banished even from etymology, with which it has no 
concern. We, therefore, retam the names of these eight parts 
of speech, though, to avoid confusion, we render them subordinate 
to the real etymological ‘division of words, which we have already 
mentioned, and which we now more formally set forth. 

In the Indo-Germanic languages, all words may be reduced 
to two primary elements; the pronouns, or those words which 
indicate space or position; and the words containing roots. The 
former are words, declinable or indeclinable as the case may be, 
without any admixture with the other element. The latter re- 
quire the addition of at least one pronominal suffix to make 
them words. It is for this reason that we term the pronouns 
the organizing, constituent, or formative element of the language, 
and the roots the material element. By pronominal additions 
of a perfectly analogous nature, the same root becomes either 
@ noun or a verb. We cannot, therefore, consider the noun and 
verb as, etymologically, different parts of speech, but, on account 
of their prominent importance in the syntactical scheme, we 
have in the following pages classed them under separate heads, 


1. Noun, 
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which arrangement is further justified by the fact, that in the 
case of the verb the idea of space has developed itself into the 
idea of time. That the formative element of language is prior 
to the material, appears from what we have just mentioned,— 
that the pronoun is a word without extrinsic addition; but the 
noun or verb are such only by the addition of pronominal ele- 
ments. It also appears from psychological considerations. Every 
thing is conceived as happening in space or time, the idea of 
space being however antecedent to, and the parent of, that of 
time. The first conception about any thing is that it has a 
position, that it is somewhere without us, and, as it is our 
conceptions that we express in words, the first words must be 
those which indicate position, that is, pronouns. The next con- 
ception with regard to the particular object, is of some par- 
ticular quality with which sensation has invested it, and this 
quality of course gives it its name according to a sort of prima 
facie classification. But still it is somewhere, and therefore the 
pronoun is tacked on to the end of it, in order to constitute it a 
word: the same would be the case, though in a more obvious man- 
ner, when the thing conceived was not a quality but an action. 

That in the Greek language in particular, all words may be 
resolved into and deduced from these elements, will be abun- 
dantly shown in the following pages. As we use the word pro- 
noun or pronominal in a sense somewhat wider than that in 
which it is generally used, it will be as well to give compara- 
tive tables of the etymological and ordinary arrangements of 
the parts of speech. 


Etymological. Syntactical. 
Preposition, 
Formative element or Pronoun, | Conjunction, 
Numeral, 
Noun [Ase 
Material element com- ” +) Substantive, 
bined with Pronoun, ν | Participle, 
erb, 
Verb. 





The interjection is either an unmeaning cry or the vocative 
case of a noun: the adverbs are generally pronominal words, 
but some of them are merely cases of nouns. The numerals 
are adjectives in syntax, though etymologically pronouns. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PERSONAL AND OTHER PRONOUNS. 


In the Indo-Germanic languages, considered in their most 
ancient form, we can always resolve the pronouns into the shortest 
possible words, a monosyllable for instance, or even a single vowel (in 
the latter case it is of course a derivative form, for, as we have shown 
before, no single vowel can exist in the first instance without at 
least an initial breathing) : in fact, the primitive pronouns must have 
been very simple words, for the first and easiest articulations would 
naturally be adopted to express the primary intuition of space. 
These little vocables denote only the immediate relations of locality, 
and to designate all the subordinate varieties of position and direc- 
tion, it is the custom, especially in the Greek language, to join to- 
gether the different pronouns, or different modifications of the 
same pronominal stem, till at last we arrive at long words, like 
ὀσ-τις-δή-πο-τε, every syllable of which is a distinct pronoun. 

The first principles of this ultimate analysis of all prono- 
minal words were discovered by that admirable philologer, Bopp. 
In his essay iiber den Einfluss der Pronomina auf die 'Wort- 
bildung, he remarks (p. 13), “from the dissection of the pronouns 
and the prepositions connected with them, we get the follow- 
ing monosyllabic stems, partly consisting of a mere vowel, which 
either occur in Sanscrit only, or are found in the connected 
European languages with more or less exact correspondence in 
form : a, ἑ, u, é; ka, ki, ku; na, ni, nu; ma, mt (-μι), mu; ya, yu; 
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va, vt; ta, da, sa. The compound pronouns—meaning thereby 
not derivatives like éd-vat ‘so much,’ but primitives, which the 

ians consider as simple, but which we have endeavoured 
to reduce into their real elements—show as their first member, 
in Sanscrit, a stem consisting of a single vowel; they are the 
following, a-va, i-va, έ-υα, a-na, éna, a-da, t-da, é-ta, ὄ-ξα, 
é-sha.” But, although this analysis was pointed out six years 
ago, no one has thoroughly examined, compared, and classified 
theese monosyllabic stems and others which Bopp has omitted to 
mention; we shall therefore endeavour to show which of these 
pronominal words have a common origin, and thus to arrange 
them according to their natural coherency. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the primitive pronouns would 
be designations of here and there, of the subject and object as 
contrasted and opposed to one another. As soon as language 
became a medium of communication between two speaking per- 
sons (and it is not important to consider it before it arrives 
at this point), a threefold distinction would at once arise between 
the here or subject, the there or object, and the person spoken 
to or considered as a subject in himself, though an object in 
regard to the speaker. We find traces in the Indo-Germanic 
languages of an application of the three first consonant-sounds 
belonging to this family of languages, namely the three tenues, 
to denote these three positions of here, near to the here, and there, 
or first, second, and third personal pronouns, aa they are generally 
called. These tenues, articulated with the usual short vowel, are 
the three pronominal elements pa (found in πα-ρᾶ, &c.), ka (found 
in xe, &e.), and ta (τὸ, &c.). The two former are, however, 
more usually represented by the cognate sounds ma or va, and Fa, 
whether the digamma represents sa, ha, ka or ga. By a similar 
change of articulation the third element appears as na. If now 
we take the elements enumerated by Bopp, we shall find, that, 
according to the principles stated in a former chapter, ma, sm, 
mu, va, οἱ, belong to the first of them; ka, ki, ku, ya, yt, i, τε, to 
the second; and έα, nu, nt, na, to the third of the original pronouns. 
The second also appears under the forms ga, ha, immediately 
derived from either ka or Fa. The syllables da and sa, for reasons 
which will be stated in a following chapter, generally belong 
to the second pronoun, though the former would seem to be 
only a slight variation of the element te, and the pronoun sa 
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is actually used for the third pronoun when that pronoun denotes 
@ person or subject. From va, as a variation of ma the first 
pronominal element, we must carefully distinguish the same 
syllable when it appears as a mutilation of Fa, the second 
element, though it must be confessed, that, from the use of this 
element va to form the second personal pronoun from the third, 
great and unavoidable confusion must be produced in the mind 
of the inexperienced etymologist. And here we will anticipate 
what will be stated hereafter more at length. According to 
the principle mentioned above, any one of these simple elements 
may be compounded with any one of the others so as to form new 
modifications of the idea of position. There is, as we shall see, 
8 pronominal element -/a or -ra indicating motion, or convey- 
ing the idea of “beyond.” When this is added to the first pro- 
nominal element, it combines the idea of closeness with that of re- 
moval, as in πα-ρά, zre-pi, which express motion from or to the 
side of, and motion close round an object. When with the second, 
it expresses the third position as opposed to the second, and 
ka-ra, 38 we shall see in the following chapter, is equivalent 
to éa, or even to ta-ra, which expresses the same third position 
in 8 state of further removal. On the contrary, by combining 
the third pronominal element with the first, whether under the 
form of ma or of va, it obtains a signification of nearness ap- 
proaching to, or even coinciding with that of the second ele- 
ment: thus fta-ma, the suffix of the superlative, expresses the 
approximation of the end of a series to the speaker, and ta-va 
is the common form of the second personal pronoun. We shall 
see in the next chapter that the three first numerals are the 
primary pronuons under the forms, ma, ta-va, and ta-ra or ka-ra. 
The elements va and na are both used to designate the first 
person, though always in the dual or plural number. They are 
also used to convey the strongest idea of the demonstrative pro- 
noun, that of distance or separation, and ultimately of negation. 
In this sense va agrees with ma and with the elements a and 
é = at, the former of which is a mutilation of σα, and the latter 
a slight modification of it according to the rule for the semi-vowel’s 
change of place; another such modification is au or αυ. This 
coincidence in meaning between the first pronominal element under 
the forms, a, ai, aw, va, and ma, with the third personal pro- 
noun na appears at first sight most unaccountable. It is, however, 
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explicable psychologically, from the fact that the ideas of self, 
unity, separation, distance, solitude, and negation all sprmg from 
8 common source. The element na is a strong expression of the 
there, or distance; ma, &c. of the here or self as a separate in- 
dividuality. Hence, the strongest expression of self in these lan- 
guages is, in Sanscrit and Latin, a-ha-m, 6-go-met, “that which 
is here,” but in Greek ε-γω-νη, “that which is by iteelf or 
separate.” All our misconceptions about pronouns and pronominal 
words arise from a sort of word-worship produced by the im- 
pressions of common language. The philological student cannot 
be too early or too strongly impressed with the fact, that all 
pronouns must have been originally demonstrative, or words in- 
dicative of particular positions. In their original application there 
could be no distinction of personal pronouns and relatives, from 
the demonstratives. Indeed, it will be seen in the following pages 
that the relatives, reflexives, and the nominative of the ordinary 
demonstrative are all derivable from the second personal pro- 
noun, or the index of nearness in space. 

We have thus stated before-hand the results of our analysis 
of the pronominal words, in order that the student may be pro- 
vided with a general map of the country which he is about to 
survey, and, knowing what to look for, may not be confused by 
the multiplicity of details; we now proceed to examine each of the 
pronouns more minutely, taking them in the order in which they 
appear in the common grammars, and beginning in each case with 
the existing classical form, and so ascending to its primary state. 

The objective cases of pronouns, as well as of nouns, are 
always older than the subjective. This appears from the fact 
that there are many nouns which have no subjective case (for 
instance, all neuter nouns), but no one so far as we know without 
an objective case. It might also be inferred, from a priori con- 
siderations, that it must be so. All things are to us parte 
of an external world, and must needs be spoken of as such 
long before the mind of man can invest the not-me with the powers 
of agency and will, which we experience in ourselves. We feel 
that even the spot on which we stand, and which is for the 
moment identified with our description, for we are the here, is 
nevertheless a not-me, and is spoken of as something without, 
as an object, and therefore must continue to be called one till 
language begins to assume a logical structure. 
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The common forms of the objective or accusative cases of the 
personal pronouns, in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic are as 
follows. 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
Ist person. mam, md. με. mé. milk. 
2nd tvdm, ἐνᾶ. - Oo. té. thuk. 
Srd tam. TOV. tum. thana. 


The Cretans appear to have said 7Fe instead of σε, which 
is probably a softened form of it, as may be inferred from the 
following glosses of Hesychius. τέορ. cov. Κρῆτες.---τρέ. σέ. 
Kpyres. Here we should read τεοξ for τέου and 7Fe for τρέ, 
for immediately under the former gloss we have τεους. gous. 
and the resemblance between P and F might easily cause the 
mistake. Besides, a labial is manifestly included in the nomina- 
tive rv. We think a similar labial has dropt out in the Latin ¢é, 
nominative ¢@. If so, the common pronoun of the second person 
in the Sanscrit, Latin, and Greek languages is made up of the 
third element ¢a and first element under the form va, which 
we have before pointed out as one of the methods adopted for 
the expression of the idea of comparative nearness. The Latin 
tém occurs only in composition or as a particle. 

The ε which, under certain circumstances, is found at the 
beginning of the Greek µε and the other oblique cases of the first 
personal pronoun is, as Bopp justly remarks (Vergl. Gramm. 
Ρ. 468), to be referred to that prevailing tendency in Greek to 
prefix a vowel to words beginning with a consonant, as appears 
ϱ. g. in d-voua, o-dous, o-Ppus, ἐ-λαχύς, compared with ndma, 
danta-s, bhra-s, laghu-s. We find it also in εκεῖνος compared 
with xeivos. These forms, then, of the objective case of the 
personal pronouns are identical in the four languages compared 
above: this identity they also maintain as the personal endings 
of the oldest class of verbs in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, but 
then, as we shall show hereafter, the vowel is generally subjected 
to certain ehanges which we shall discuss in the proper place. 

In the nominative also, the resemblances of the first two, 
though not so striking, are sufficiently certain. 


Sanascrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
ist person. aham. εγων. ego. ik. 
2nd lvam. Tour. tu. thu. 
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The remarkable fact about these first persons is, that though 
aham, 6γωών, &c., bear no immediate resemblance whatever to 
mam, µε, &c., the nominative of the second pronoun manifestly 
contains the same element as its objective case. This, however, 
is by no means inexplicable. Even after the invention’ of nomina- 
tive cases the person spoken to would still continue to be an 
object, and therefore the nominative and objective cases of that 
pronoun would contain the same elements; but when the speaker 
could detach his notion of himself from the idea of space, from 
the here, which before constituted his definition, and consider 
himself as the J, the real subject, he would adopt some word 
more emphatic than the mere monosyllable µε to express himself 
by, and this word was aham in Sanscrit, and ego in Latin and 
Greek, by a common transition from the h to the g (Pott’s Etym. 
Forsch. I. p. 144). The word τὰν (and in the vocative ὦ rav 
“Q you”) is an old form of rv (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Sprachl. 
§ 57, Anm. I.), and is strikingly like the Sanscrit έσαπε. 

If we compare aha-m, tva-m, with a-ya-m, “this man”, 
i-ya-m, “this woman”, sva-ya-m, “oneself”, va-ya-m, “we”, 
yfi-ya-m, “you”, ma-h-ya-m, “to me”, &c., we must conclude 
that the termination is simply πι. The Greek ἐγων was written 
eyov by the Holians, έγώνγα and eywim by the Dorians (Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, de Pronom. p. 64 .8., Bekker). Of the Boeotian 
ων Apollonius writes as follows. Ἁοιωτοὶ ‘lwv, ws μὲν Τρύφων 
grow, vpece εὐλόγῳ τοῦ y, ἵνα καὶ Ta τῆς µεταθέσεως 
Tov & eis ἵ γένηται, επεὶ φωνηέντος ἐπιφερομένου τὸ τοιοῦτον 
παρακολουθει. αλλὰ μήν καὶ ἐδασύνθη, ἀπεὶ ὀασύνεται Ta 
ynevTa εν ταῖς αντωνυµίαις, ὅτε πρὸ Φωνήεντων τίθενται, ἐός, 
ἐοῦ, ἑαυτῷ, ἑαυτόν, Eor ws dé enor, wy καὶ ὁ ἍἌβρων, 
θέµα εστίν ὃ συζύγως οἱ αὐτοί act τῇ μὲν ἁγών τὴν wr, 
εἴγε τὸ παρὰ Δωριεῦσιν ἔ eis 1 μεταβάλλεται, τῇ δὲ ἄγωνγα 
τὴν ἵωνγα. Κόριννα᾽ 

µέμφομαι δὲ καὶ λυγουρὰν Μυρτίὸ ἴἵωνγα 


~ ” 
ὅτι Bava’ φοῦσ» EBa Πινδαρίοιο ποτ ἔριν. 


1. This word, which is the Beotian | γυνή. Hesych. Bavya. γυνὴ ὑπὸ Bow- 


form for γυνή, deserves some remark. The 
following are the notices of the gramma- 
rians respecting it. Herodian (περὶ pov. 
λεξ. p. 18, 1.25), τὸ γὰρ παρὰ Κορίννη 
Bava οὐ κοινὸν οὐδὲ εἰς vy λῆγον, ἀἆλλα 
ἴδιον θέµα Βοιωτῶν τασσόµενον ἀντὶ τοῦ 


τῶν. Now the Dorians said yava instead 
of γυνή (Gregor. Corinth. de Dialecto Dor. 
§ cLi11.). It is, therefore, obvious that the 
original form must have commenced with 
a compound of the guttural and labial, 
otherwise the two forms are inexplicable. 

; The 
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Καὶ ἔτι 
ἕωνει no ἠρωων aperas χειρωάδων 


(read, partly with Sturz, ἵωνγα οὐὸ ἠρωων ἀρετὰς χείρω ἄδω). 
In like manner for σὺ or ru, we find τυύνη, and the Beotian 
forms τού, τούν, τούγα (Apollon. de Pronom. p. 69 ο): also 
in the oblique cases the A¥olians wrote ἔμοι, the Beoeotians ἐωύ, 
the Dorians ἐμίν and euvya, and the Tarentines euivy and τίνη 
(Apollon. de Pronom. p. 104 c and 105 c). In Hesychius too 
we have εµήνη (read ἐμεύνη), ἐμοῦ. and εξεχέμεναι (read 
with Hemsterhius εξεχ᾽ ἐμεύνη), χωρὶς ἐμοῦ, Aaxwves. When 
we remember that the Dorians wrote ὀύων for dvo (Hesychius), 
that «γω appears as egd in Latin, that the third person dual was 
sometimes -τον, at others -την or -rwv; that we have mé, ἐδ, sé, 
in Latin, and mam, πιά, tvdém, tvd in Sanscrit, by the side of 
me, oe, &; also µήν, un, δήν, δή, 88 well as uev, wa, δέν, oe, 
and in the case endings -δην, as well as -da, -dov, we shall not 
feel much difficulty from the variation in quantity which takes 
place in these pronouns, and perhaps be disposed to recognize, 
without any hesitation on that account, the identity of aha-m 
and eyo-v, eyw-vy. The termination of the former is un- 
doubtedly the element of the first personal pronoun, which appears 
at greater length in the Latin ego-met; the final -ν, -νη of the 
latter is a variation of the element ¢a, which we shall frequently 
have occasion to speak of. The bulk of the pronoun aha-m is 
a compound of the pronominal elements a, ha, the former being 
of demonstrative, the latter of relative import, and the whole 
signifying “that which”, or conveying, with the affix, the 
meaning “ that which is here”, while the gloss in Hesychius 
(e γώ», αὐτὸς Εγω) seems exactly to express the meaning 
of ε-γωώ-νη, i.e. “that which is by itself”. If we may be 
allowed to state now what we shall prove in the course of 
the following chapters, the relative element, which here in 


The old word was perhaps γβάνα or Fava. 
This digamma initial is split up in the 
usual way in the different Indo-Germanic 

- The whole letter is preserved 
in the old English quean, the labial only 
in the Baotic βάνα, Sanscrit vanita, Erse 
bean ος vean, Welsh benw, the guttural 
only in the Sanscrit jani, Erse gean, Rus- 
sian jena. In the common Greek γυνἡ the 

11-2 


labial is vocalized into υ, as is the case with 
avow, κυνός, Sanscrit evan, &c. 

2. It may be doubted whether this is 
the Beotian form for φῦσα (ov being re- 
gularly substituted for v, whether long or 
short, in that dialect) or the participle of 
the verb φέω, supposed to be the old form 
of φύω (see J. H. Voss on Virgil, Eclog. 
1. 49). 
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Sanscrit and generally in Greek appears under the form ha, 
6-s, also assumes (1) the form ya, ye in Greek, under which 
it corresponds in meaning to the Sanscrit particle kha; (2) the 
form gut, qut in Latin, under which it corresponds in meaning 
to the Greek Ύε, Sanscrit ha (qui-dem = γε-δήν), (3) the form 
ka, «xa, in Sanserit and Greek. We trust to be able to show 
in the following chapter that the pronominal element mé 19 also 
one of the representatives of the first numeral in Greek. There 
is another expression for unity in Sanscrit é-kas, in Greek ἕ-κας. 
in Latin @quus (sécus), m Hebrew ‘ekhad, the first syllable of 
which is the strong form of the simplest demonstrative root a, 
which under the forms at, au, va, corresponds in value if not in 
origin to the element of the first personal pronoun. These ex- 
pressions for unity are, in our opinion, identical with the Greek 
ἐ-γω, the Latin e-go, and the bulk of the Sanscrit a-ha-m. In 
the Boeotian iw-v the suppressed guttural is represented by the 
aspirate, on a principle before explained. With the final letter 
suppressed a-ha is in Sanscrit “8 particle and interjection im- 
plying; (1) commendation: (2) rejecting, sending; (3) devia- 
tion from custom (improperly): (4) certainty, ascertainment.” 
(Wilson’s Sanscr. Dict. 8. v.), and it is interesting to know, that 
the Latin language has two interjections, ekem and eho, corres- 
ponding to akam and ego respectively, which convey a meaning 
very nearly akin to what we conceive to have been the original 
force of the first personal pronoun: compare such passages as 
ehem, Demea, haud aspexeram te: cho puer, curre ad Bacchidem. 
These are not the only instances of the use of the particle λᾶ 
in Latin. It appears to have been the regular suffix of the 
objective cases of the first pronoun in old Latin. Quintilian says 
(Inst. Orat. I. 5, ᾗ 21), Inde durat ad nos usque VEHEMENTER, οί 
COMPREHENDERE, ¢¢ MIHI: οἱ MEHE quoquée pro ME apud antequos, 
tragediarum preecipue scriptores, in veteribus libris tnvenimus. 
It is not improbable too that the same termination was employed 
to form the genitive and dative cases of the first personal pro- 
noun in the oldest Greek. This dative appears generally under 
the form poi or ἐµοί. Bentley, however, perceived that the metre 
in Homer occasionally required μθοῦ, µεοί, instead of ἐμοῦ, ἐμοίν 
and eos instead of ἐμὸς in the possessive, after the analogy of the 
Latin mei, mihi, and meus. We give the passages in which he 
has noticed this, from a MS. in the Library of Trinity College. 
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TNliad ικ. 426. ἣν νῦν ἐφρασσαντο, μεοῦ ἀποκηνίσαντος. © 

Odyss, x. 495. αυτοὶ ὃ ὀτρυνεσθε μεοὶ ἅμα πάντες ἔπεσθαι. 

xx, 364, Ευρυμαχ’, οὔτι o ἄνωγα μεοὲ πομπῆας 
οπάζειν. 

In these three passages the editions have ἐµοί. In the follow- 
ing, they have different cases of the possessive eos. 

Iliad ww. 419. τέτταν σιωπῇ ἧσο, μεῷ ὃ ἐπιπείθεο μυθφ. 

Ix, 57. ἡ μὲν καὶ νέος ἐσσί, μεὸς δέ κε καὶ παὶς εἴης. 
ΧΙΧ. 194, δώρα MENS παρα νηὸς ἐνεγκέµεν. 
Xx. 90. ἕγνως, Εννοσίγαιε, μεὴν ev στήθεσι βουλην. 
XXII, 278. πατρὶ pep Πηληϊ. 
Odyss. ια. 459. καδδὲ MEOY κηρ 
λωφησειε κακών. 
x. 178, and 428, x1, 999. οἱ 0 wa μεοῖς ἐπέεσσι 
πίθυντο. 
XI, 258, οἴκτιστον δή κεινο µεοῖς Είδον οφθαλμοισι. 
807. and Χιν. 249. eEnuap pev ἔπειτα μεοὶ ἐρίῃρες 
ε Talpot. 
xin, 305, Foixad ὅπασσαν ἴοντι, men βουλῆ τε νόῳτε. 
XXIV. 827. ef μὲν δὴ ᾿Οὐυσεύς ye, μεὸς παῖς, ἐνθαὸ 
ἵκανεις. 

With regard to the use of µεοὶ for εµοί, we think the ο in 
both forms is a substitute for the lost digamma or aspirate, which 
is otherwise represented in the common suffix --ϕι, and that 
peot = µε-φι = µεξι is fully equivalent {ο mi-ki. The same stem 
is represented by the &, or ch appended to the Gothic ἐξ, mék, 
thuk, New German ich, mich, dich. It may be objected to this 
explanation of the identity Λα, ya, &c., and that, if so, this element 
is repeated in such combinations as tywye, ἔγωνγα, ἴωνγα, 
&c., but it will be remembered that nothing is more common 
than such repetitions of the same root in pronominal compounds, 
and especially when it appears under slightly modified forms. 
When it is placed after the termination -ν- as in ἔγωνγα, the 
word is a compound of two compound pronouns, into each of 
which similar pronominal elements enter: for νγα or vaya is a 
compound analogous to me-he, mihi. 

As the three primitive personal pronouns are expressions 
for the relations of place, synonymous, in fact, with the Latin 
hic, iste, ille, and the Italian questo, cotesto, quello, we ought to 
find in the Greek and cognate languages traces of the wee of 
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these forms as demonstrative pronouns; and we do so. With 
regard to the first; in Sanscrit we have i-ma “ this-here,” from 
which Bopp derives the Latin words tm-ago and im-iter (Demon- 
strativstamme, p.21). The Greek demonstrative uiv, and, as we 
shall hereafter show, the preposition µε-τα, the particles µά», pa, 
and the verbs paw, µένω, maneo, &ec., all contain this element. 
It appears as a suffix to the second and third personal pro- 
nouns: in Sanscrit, ἐυᾶ-πι, aya-m, as well as aka-m; in Latin, 
tu-met, vos-met, se-met, ipse-met, as well as ego-met, nos-met. 
The second element, under the form ¢éa-va, is used as a demon- 
strative in the numerals. Of its use under some form derived 
from Fa we shall speak by and by. 

The common dual and plural of aham and tvam are in the 
nominative and accusative as follows: nom. dual. ἀνάπι, yuvam; 
accus. dual. dvdm or nau, yuvam or vém; nom. plur. vayam, 
yayam; accus. plur. asmdn or nas, yushmaén or vas. It will, 
of course, be understood by every one, that the plural of the 
first personal pronoun, of which the dual is only a modification, 
could not be formed from the singular as the plural of any 
noun might be. The plural of this pronoun must signify one of 
two things, either a collection of persons united in the idea 
of here and, as such, separated for the moment from the rest 
of the world, or, as between two speakers, the idea of J + you. 
On analyzing these Sanscrit forms we shall find that one of 
these meanings is always implied. The plural va-ya-m is a 
combination of two modified forms of the first and second pro- 
nouns respectively, to which the common element of the first is 
added to imply more strongly that the notion of here is intended. 
Therefore, va-ya-m means “I+ you here.” Similarly, the plu- 
ral yti-ya-m is a repetition of the second element, with the same 
sufix. Of the first syllable we will speak presently. We have 
ajready mentioned the employment of the pronoun expressing 
distance or separation to denote the first person, and explained 
how, in fact, there is none of that absolute difference between 
pronouns of different persons which habit leads us to imagine. 
It is true that there was and is a distinction in meaning between 
the stems ma and ¢a, as signifying the opposition of here to there. 
But they are, both of them, essentially demonstrative, and there 
is no reason whatever why modifications, in fact, stronger forms 
of them, should not be used to convey the notions of unity, 
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distinctness, and separation, which run into one another. At 
any rate, there is no doubt of the fact, that these stems are so 
used, and we shall see abundant proof of it when we come to 
a discussion of the negative particles. We have an instance of 
this phenomenon in the pronouns before us. The dual d-vd-m 
is evidently composed of the pronominal stem 4, in our opinion 
a degenerated form of va as derived from the first pronoun ma, 
and od an entirely different element, which is unquestionably 
a corruption of the second pronoun under the’ form sva, and 
appears as vdm and vas in the accusative dual and plural. To 
the whole is appended the suffix m, so that this word signifies 
«1 + you here,” like va-ya-m. By the side of this we find 
the accusative forms mau in the dual and nas in the plural, which 
are obviously nothing but the dual and plural of the third pro- 
nominal element, under the form za. In order to analyze the 
plural accusatives asman, yushman, we must take the Véda-forms 
of the nominative plural, asmé and yushmé. The former is written 
amha in Pali and Pracrit. It is obvious that the termination 
of these forms is sma-i; the aspiration of s in the second word is 
caused by the « which precedes, a phenomenon common enough 
in Sanscrit: compare the datives amushmai, from amu, and 
tasmai from fa. This suffix sma, compounded of the stems 
sa-ma and also appearing as the preposition sam (συν), is used 
to form some of the oblique cases of all pronouns of the third 
person; indeed, asmdt, the ablative singular of a demonstra- 
tive, differs only in the quantity of the last syllable from asmat 
the ablative plural of the first pronoun: sa-ma signifies “ all 
taken together,” “whole,” “entire,” ‘‘ complete,” and in this 
sense of completeness, it is used to give verbs in the present tense 
@ past signification: thus we have hanti sma Rdvanan Rdémah; 
‘Rama killed” (instead of “ kills”) “ Ravana” (Wilson Dict.). 
The initial vowel a is the first pronominal element in the last 
state of mutilation, and thus the compound asmé = a-sa-ma-i (the 
final vowel being the mark of plurality in the case of; pronouns 
ending in a, Bopp. Vergl. Gramm. p. 262) signifies “‘the here 
taken altogether,” with a note of plurality appended. The first 
syllable of yushmé = yu-sa-ma-i, is obviously the same stem 
that appears in yfyam. 

We may now compare these Sanscrit forms with those which 
occur in some of the other languages of the Indo-Germanic family. 
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The Latin plurals nos and vos agree exactly with the accusatives 
plural nas and vas, and the Greek duals νῶι, σφώι correspond 
pretty well to the duals naw and vdm, the latter of which, as we 
have said, has lost its initial sibilant or guttural. In the Greek 
vex, the most predominant idea must have been “separation,” 
“unity,” as appears from the adverb νός-φι “ by himself!,” νόσ-τος 
“a return” (literally, as we shall see below, “a coming from a 
distance”), and in the pronoun wy which always stands alone, 
though we often have µιν avrov. The German languages have 
very short forms for the plural of these pronouns; generally, in 
fact, modifications of the simple root. Thus the Gothic has 
toeis, yas, Lithuanian més, yts, English we, you. The Zend 
has also the short forms vaém, yis. The Greek forms μεις 
(Lolic ἄμμες), vuets (Holic types) agree with the Véda 
words asmé, yushmé. The Holic ἄμμες, ὕμμες (by the Aolian 
ψίλωσις for dupes) are assimilations for ἄσμες, topes, a8 ἐμμὶ 
is for εσµί, Sanscrit asmi (Bopp, Vergi. Gramm. p. 473). 
With regard to the first syllable of the latter, the following 
remarks may suffice. The Greek aspirate often stands for the 
Sanscrit y: thus yas, yaj, yakrit (jecur) correspond to ὅς, 
ἅζω, ἧπαρ. We have no hesitation, then, in comparing the 
Homoric word ὑσμίνη, “battle,” with its Sanscrit synonym 
yudhma: Diderlein’s suggestion, that it comes from ὑπομεῖναι 
(Lat. Synon. u. Etym. III. p. 304), is not deserving of any 
consideration: the derivation of an old substantive from the 
infinitive aorist of a compound word reminds one of the perverted 
ingenuity of Schrevelius. When we recollect phrases like con- 
serere pugnam, and compare yudhma with yugma (Lat. jugum) 
‘a pair,” ‘a brace,” we shall be disposed to seek for a con- 
nexion of meaning. Now jugum, another form of djugum, 
aa Janus is of Djanus, Juturna of Djuturna, &c., contains 
the element of the second numeral, as does also the word duellum, 
ο hattle.” In the next chapter we shall show that the second 
Qumeral ia identical with the second person singular. As then 
the second numeral is contained in the first syllable of yugma, 
yudhmu, νσµίνη, 6ο is the second pronoun in yushme, ὑμεῖς. 
The auttix -saa is assimilated into -mma in the singular dative 
w the Gothic pronoun, just as it 16 in ἂμμες, ὕμμες. Thus the 


ὶ. ‘Yao grannimarians, absurdly enough, consider this word as an abbreviation of yeero-qe 
¢Hennann. Opuscul. I. p. 222). 
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Gothic thamma, hvamma and imma correspond to the Sanscrit 
tasmai, kasmai and asmai (Bopp, ‘“ Annals of Orient. Lit.” p. 16. 
and Grimm, Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 826). It apears as smu 
in old Prussian: thus antar-smu, ka-smu correspond to the 
Sanscrit antara-smai, ka-smai (Bopp, Abh. Ak. Berl. 1824 p. 148). 

The nominative masculine and feminine of the third personal 
pronoun are as follows: 


Sanscrit. Zend. Greek. Gothic. 
Mase. sa, sak, 86 hé ο δα 
Femin. sd ha aorn - 86. 


The Greek or Zend forms are of course corruptions of the 
fuller forms preserved in Sanscrit and Gothic. The nearest 
Latin forms corresponding to these are the compounds hi-c, si-c, 
the latter of which is used only as a conjunction. It will be 
observed that all these forms belong to a different element from 
the neuter nominative, tat, tat, το, thata, tum or is-tud. In fact, 
as will hereafter be shown, it is only a masculine or feminine 
noun that can have a nominative case properly so called. The 
reason for the adoption of a form manifestly connected with 
the second pronominal element as a nominative of the third 
personal pronoun, will be obvious on the slightest consideration. 
The person spoken to, or designated as near, 1s invested with 
a subjectivity and personality which is denied to the object 
spoken of, or designated as there. Now, whatever is spoken of 
as in the nominative case, is considered as subjective in itself, 
though not a part of ourselves, and therefore can only be desig- 
nated by a pronoun which expresses the greatest degree of 
nearness to the here. We shall return to this subject when we 
come to the case-endings. 

There are two stronger forms of the demonstrative or pro- 
noun of the third person, both compounds with the simple ο, 
7, τό: namely, ὅ-δε, ἤ-δε, TOo-de, and ov-ros, αὕ-τη, τοῦ-το. 
The former we shall consider in the next chapter. The latter 
we will now examine in connexion with av-ros, another pro- 
noun of the third person. The first part of av-ros occurs as 
a separate particle in Greek, expressing removal, distance, nega- 
tion, &. It occurs also in αὖ-θι, av-rap, and, in a weaker 
form, in a-rap; it is the same mutilation of the first pronoun 
which we have had in asmé. In this more complete state, or, 
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plurii __~ «owe Napecrit ava, and 
preti ee wy att 3H). We can- 
have ee ee η considering οὗ- 
νώι. _ na & wm. αντή, aUTO, With 
a; wea be better to adopt the 
Oa _ wee m κο, that it is merely 
lis .-«- wc -Tos its objective form, 
th: .. ~ sagenned euphonically ; though 
τι ee εν eon! with TOLOUT OS, &e. as 
fi. ~~ να mY really compounds of τοιυς, 


ων ws appears from the feminine forms 
| a wwe -ἳν αὐτὸς appears compounded with 
mee Sah aped Apollon. de Pronom. Ρ. 339 ϱ). 
sw ew s etymology is simply this, that when 
une ox artus, ke. the crasis is avrds, αυτη, 

. ον ἂν συντο. 

ο μµωνε cae oso also appears under the subsidiary 
| ο κανα sae ettet of the digamma has been to convert 
ος δν qouenpare gue, vios, ὑπερφύης, with fo, filixs, 

ος ανά this vowel beg, as we have before seen, 

ο. . ο euremwatative of the guttural, the aspiration has been 

~ ene kee emphasis was intended. Both forms appear 

win che stronger as Ai-¢, δί-ο, the weaker as {-8, t-terum, 
ew xv. The latter appears as t-ma, t-taras in Sanscrit. Most 
waar, ag well as the old grammarians, consider 7 to be the 
axninative esse of οὗ, οὗ, é; thus Dionysius the Thracian (Bekk. 
ἐιουν. p. O40), πρόσωπα πρό τοτυπων µ ev eye —ov—i—apr- 
ο th oe bo dod Bae 
yPoi, πληθυντικὸς δὲ μεις υμεν---σ ο ---πτωσεις δὲ πρωτο- 
τυπων uer ὀρθης εγω--- συ Evens 5 εμοὺ---σου----οὗ, δοτικῆς 
de ἑωοί---σοί---οἶ, αιτιατικῆς δὲ ἐμέ---σε---ἕ. The Scholiast on 
this passage says (p. 916, Bekker), Tov τρίτου προσωπου ἐστὶ τὸ 
i, καὶ σηµαίνει TO οὗτος 4 ἐκεῖνος, καθ ἑαυτὸ μὲν κειµένον ευρέθη 
οὐδαμοῦ, owe δὲ ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν Ἀττίκων χρήσεως είρησθαι παρὰ 
τούτῳ τῷ τεχιογραφῳ. ἐκεινοσί γὰρ λέγουσι καὶ οὐτοσί. That 
this Scholiast is mistaken, appears from the words of Apollonius 
Dyszcolus (de Pronomine p. 69 0), ἵ ταύτην οἱ μέν act παρόλογον, 
ὅτι ov dea τοῦ ὕ' ἀποβολῇ γὰρ τοῦ ὅ κατὰ το τρίτον ἀποτελεῖ- 
σθαι σοῦ. ov, aos, ὃς. He proceeds (p. 70 sz), αξιοπιστότερος δὲ 
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ο Sagonr Hs µαρτυς χρησαμενος εν Ονομα ει μὲν ὡσεὶ θασ- 
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σονα εἰδὼς εἰ τέκοι Taica. The Venetian Scholiast, on the Jliad 
xxu. 410, reads this fragment of Sophocles somewhat differently, 
thus ; ἡ μὲν ὡσεὶ θασσο’ noe ὡσὶ τέξζου παῖδα. From a comparison 
of these two readings, William Dindorf has emended this cor- 
rupt line as follows; ἡ μὲν ὡς t θάσσον, ἡ ὃ ws t Téxot παῖδα, 
adding, ‘it is said of two women, each of whom was boasting of 
her son’s fleetness. Why they did so, is clear from the well 
known story about Gnomaus.” Bekker thinks ( Comment. Crit. 
p. 337), that ἵ might properly be substituted for ¢ € in the fol- 
lowing passage of Plato (Sympos. p. 175 9), μετὰ ταῦτα ἔφη 
σφαᾶς μὲν ὀειπνεῖν, τον δὲ Σωκράτη οὑκ εἰσιόναι. τον οὖν Ἀγά- 
θωνα πολλακις κελενειν μεταπέμψασθαι τὸν Σωκράτη, é ε δὲ οὐκ 
εν, and appears also to suggest the insertion of this obsolete 
nominative in a passage at the end of the same dialogue (p. 995 9), 
τὸν οὖν Σωκράτη----ἀναστάντα ἀπιέναι, καὶ αυτὸς, ὥσπερ εἰώθει 
ἔπεσθαι, where almost all the MSS. omit avros (Bekker’s Com- 
ment. Crit. p. 362). With regard to the former passage it may 
be observed, that, according to the rules of Syntax, 7 would be 
better grammar than ¢; that, in the passages quoted by Heindorf, 
on the Euthydemus § 72, and on the Sophistes ᾗ 42, the verb 
is always οἶμαι or yyounar, and that οἶμαί µε by no means 
justifies φημί µε, as Stallbaum (ad loc.) seems to imagine. In 
the latter passage the ¢ might so easily have been absorbed by 
the last letter of the preceding καὶ that we cannot doubt it 
would be a better reading than avros, which is disallowed by 
the MSS. The two following are important passages relative 
to this pronoun. Apollonius Dyseolus (de Pronom. Ρ. 10 8), αν- 
τωνυµίαι αναφορικαὶ Te ἵ, ob, of, & Priscian. XIII. 2 § 7. 

Queritur etiam illud, cur, quem apud Grecos tertia persona 
pronominum primitivorum et in singulari numero nominativum 
habeat Fi, et in plurali σφεις, apud Latinos sui et nominativo de- 
ολο, et pluralia separatim non habuit. ὃ 8. <Apud Grecos 
nominativus supradicti pronominis, id est Fi, rarus est in usu. 
These authorities, taken together, are sufficient to establish the 
the fact, that there was originally a nominative to the reflexive 
pronoun οὗ, of, ἅ, and that this nominative was 7. We need 
not wonder that this 7 should be of rare occurrence. There 
is very little need for the nominative of the reflexive pronoun, 
which is, in most cases, used objectively. The nominative of the 
Latin reflexive pronoun sti, sibi, se, never occurs, nor hea Yok 
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~ τς reflexive pronoun? 

‘the seeond pronoun, 

“= ¢lose at hand. and 

τω refer to the person 

ον ντος many way as a 

“sof that) person. The 

such phrases as dérit: se 

- σον more aceurate mits 

τς ο 1 expressed in’ the 

ο ης the same ease must 

“ler: accordingly, the pro- 

vally the ease, for example 

τς or. if emphasis requires 
doabove. or distinetness im 

~ Π ΟΝΡΑΤΥς as in the two pas- 
“native case of the reflexive 

~ Wf there were one. and we 

- sts one. The very fact) that 

- reflexive pronoun shows, as 

ο saves show, that the word it- 
belong to the oldest state of 

is manifest a priort that the 

ο citure than a demonstrative pro- 
son, We must seck for its equi- 

. of the demonstrative pronouns. 
chat) there was a pronoun 7 
Scholiast on) Dionysius (quoted 
confused it with the reflexive 

ee on whom he was annotating, 

~ ο ασ, he made a point) of mis- 
κ further proved by Hesvehius’ 
Nn tet TEEN EA ELIS (lev. EXELVOP) : 
MINE 11. }- 11): του τρίτου 
ταλαίους t (leg. t) Kat ὃν. and 
Sys ἵ avtervaia |) σηκιαίνουσα 
-o ce; for if ¢ was short, it could 
which we know from the pas- 
che terminations ἐκεινος-ῖ, ob Tas-t. 
“te. Moreover, the conjunetion εἰ 
hoon” —is. as we shall shaw. the 
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dative of i, just as the Latin st is the dative of sis; the pro- 
noun also evidently enters into Ἰ-Ύνητες, the Rhodian word for 
αὖθιγενεῖς, i.e. “born in that place,” into ‘-aos, Ἰ-ος, Ἰ-ωρος, 
and ἴ-διος, and we have seen its appearance in Latin and San- 
scrit. The evidence indeed for this pronoun is so clear that 
Hermann and Béckh have not hesitated to introduce iy as the 
dative, into the text of Pindar (Pyth. IV. 36. Nem. I. 66). 
It is quite clear, then, that the Greeks had two pronouns, the 
stronger aspirated form 7 bemg used to express the reflexive 
relation, i.e. relation to something near and immediate; the 7, 
a synonym for αυτος, to denote something in which the idea 
of nearness was not so directly implied; and, therefore, to re- 
turn to the common terminology, 7 is a complete, and 7 a shortened 
or mutilated form of the second personal pronoun, which ap- 
pearing in the ultimate analysis as the stem Fa. The same 
was the case in Latin. The common pronoun i-s expresses the 
ordimary demohstrative relation, the equally common pronoun hi-c 
signifies ‘that which is near”: the termination ο is a mutila- 
tion of the ordinary affix ce, so that we should write hun-ce, 
not Aunc-ce. This termination is by no means confined to the 
singular, as some scholars have imagined. In good writers we 
have hi-c for hi (Varro. VI. 73) and ha@-c for he (Plautus Au- 
dularia III. 5, 59. Terence Eunuch. Ill. 5, 84. Phormio V. 8, 
23. Varro. V. 75, &c). Now this pronoun Ai-c stands for the 
Latin si-c by the common change from the sibilant to the as- 
pirate, and to the same root belong se-d, si, the forms in Ennius 
8a-m, 8ap-sa, su-m, so-s, and, we have no hesitation in saying, also 
the reflexive su-i, si-bi, se. It is highly interesting to know 
that in the Rig-véda we possess the weaker forms i-m (also-an 
old Latin form) and i-d, and also the stronger form si-m. 

This supposition that the reflexive pronoun is identical with 
that of the second person and merely indicates nearness of place, 
is fully borne out by the use of « in Homer, where it occurs 
as a demonstrative pronoun implying nearness, and is used in 
the singular and plural of all genders: thus Jiad I. 236. 


ναὶ ma τόδε σκήπτρον τὸ μὲν οὕποτε Φύλλα καὶ ὄζους 
φύσει, ὀπειδὴ πρώτα τομήν ἐν ὄρεσσι λέλοιπεν, 

ovd αἀναθηλήσει περὶ γὰρ pa ὁ (nam circa hoo) χαλκὸς ελεψε 
Φύλλα τε καὶ Φλοιόν. 
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ια. °°. 108. 
κ... ἃ , e , 
ασᾶν ye ὄρνες υψικαρηνοι 
stu-w επι χθονὶ βωτιανείρη 
«ώς tube τν οὐρεσιν ὑψηλοῖσιν 
νο ως "εως δὲ € κικλήσκουσιν 
aici, Voeant), 


- ic use of ε both as singular and plural, 
~.:. tai while we have dune, ὕμμε, constantly 
a+. .a:. 7, invariably as singular forms. We 

. «. ‘ae tae endings of the datives plural dupey, 
eves sungular εµίν, τίν, γίν = Είν (Ξ.σοί, Hesy- 
- αν ππωσδίινὸς µιν, νιν, τν, are the same: σφιν 
ας wei ural; for its plural use see Matthise's 
+ uceun y 230, and for its use in the singular, see 
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acacvus it De other parts of speech; the fact is certain, 
ce κ ως eahtnwl proof, if proof were needed, of the ex- 
cacim, stagger of thee little elementary words. If the pro- 
mune wie, a Will be shown hereafter, used for the purpose 
κ. incingwehing Une esses and numbers of nouns, it is obvious, 
‘the orginal pronouns there could be no consistent dis- 
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sinetions of chat kind. 
Ἡ will be observed by every reader of the Greek writers, 


thar the ontinary dual and plural forms of the reflexive pronoun 
wete identical with the second personal pronoun, in form, and 
ath both first and second personal pronouns in signification. 
Thus we have apwe, “they two,” odwi, “ye two;” mera 
aqua = μεθ ὑμῖν (Hom. Iliad, x. 398), σφέτερος, (1) 66 yours,” 
Heaiod. ¢.«.9. 2. and elsewhere (2) “mine,” Theocr. Jd, xxv. 
1s: this is universal: (3) “ thine,” Theocr. Jd. xxu. 67. (4) 
“ours,” Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. § 10. In the same way we find words, 
into which the element ε enters, used to express the first and 
second persons ; thus Moschus, Jdyll. ιν. 77, μηδέν σε χερειότερον 
φρεσὶν now orepryew (“my own heart”); Hom. Iliad, xrx. 174. 
σὺ δὲ φρεσὶν now ἰανθῆς (“‘your own heart”); Odyss. 1. 402, 
κτήματα ὃ αὐτὸς ἔχοις καὶ ὀώμασιν οἷσίν avaccas, (“ your 
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own house”). The same is the case with the cognate Sanscrit 
word svayam, and its possessive adjective svas. Now it may be 
asked with regard to this fact in Greek and Sanscrit, why it 
happens that such an extension of meaning is given to the re- 
ciprocal in those languages, while in Latin the same pronoun 
is never used, except in the third person. The fact is, that 
the Romans made but a sparing use of their pronominal words 
in comparison with the Greeks, as indeed appears from their 
disuse of that particular sort of pronoun called the article, and 
from the infinitely greater number of pronominal particles in 
Greek and Sanscrit. As a natural consequence, we find in 
Latin, a greater restriction upon the free use of these particles 
and pronouns, and a greater uniformity in the employment of 
them, for, not possessing a great variety of pronouns, they fre- 
quently used as distinct words, what were only different arti- 
culations of the same form. Thus, while they used suus (in 
Ennius sus) = seus, (Greek σφος, Sanscrit seas), as the posses- 
sive of se, they turned the by-form oderepos into vester (com- 
pare ogyt with vespa) just as they converted σφώϊ into vos. 
It must be observed, that the use of the reciprocal in the third 
person, is infinitely more frequent than its use in the first and 
second persons; and the reason is plain: for as all pronouns 
denote relations of place, and the primitive pronouns differ only 
in the degree of nearness to the here, a pronoun expressing as 
the reciprocal does, a special nearness, would be more naturally 
and more frequently superseded by the first and second personal 
pronouns than by the third, in other words, there might be 9 
necessity for the expression of a particular kind of nearness in 
the third person, which could arise but seldom in the case of 
the other two persons. 

We have before shown how the stein of the second personal 
pronoun (element Fa) enters into c@wi; it will be equally easy 
to point out the etymological connexion of ode and ἕ. That 
the latter was a digammated word is well known, and we have 
shown before how often the digamma was a representative of 
the double sound se, as in dus = Εήδυς, compared with svddus 
(Sanscrit) sudvis = svadeis, (Latin) and exupos = Εεκυρός, com- 
pared with ¢vacura (Sanscrit). The Latins dropped the labial 
mm se, and vocalized it in eus; or omitted the sibilant as in vos 
amd vester; similarly the ordinary Greek omitted the labial, and 
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identiti:s | αι pet ἱπροτίαπί part of this subject : 
distincti: abe indefinite, interrogative, and rela- 
and it : ~—et ists Isnguage these three pronouns 
ceediny ~ . the question is whether this is also 
nouns Lose κλπ ectity a question to which we should 
of dist . ο ο 2 affirmative answer, as well from the 
that i: ._ ο. from general considerations. In our 
tincti: ux em we constantly use a demonstrative for 
! ον) οὐ be conscious to ourselves of frequently 
that an tence with a difference of tone in an 
wer: .. This αἰοπο would Ἰομά us to believe that 
wit! ων SM dical difference between the demon- 
Tin ~~ oe ay kinds of pronouns. A hittle in- 
of). ee t in the Greek and Sanscrit lan- 
ne ο. κής ν΄ ίσα identical, and all connected 
li. =. sv all ety d person (clement Fa). 
me the second PON . 
κ. σα of tive and indefinite are both written quis, 
int ie ‘gone ἰπίοτοβ” gui. In these words therefore the root 
ei ν i bas been already remarked how a double 
φ μας. ie. ike ko may be superseded by a single repre- 
σ' οὸ of its two constituent parts. This is particu- 
af om ah the digamms sound, which we have shown 
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was this same compound sound kuekp. There are many instances 
in which this compound sound in Latin words is represented 
in Greek, Sanscrit, and Gothic, or one of them, by one of its 
elements; for example, we have the Latin e-qv-us compared 
with the Sanscrit a¢vas, with the Gothic athvus, and the Greek 
ἵππος (by a change of the guttural from ἴκπος = ἴκκος olic) ; 
co-qv-o compared with the Sanscrit pach, and the Greek πέπω; 
o-qv-ulus compared with the Sanscrit aksha, and the Greek oupa 
= Ona; lin-qv-o compared with λείπω: qv-atuor, and qu-ingv-e 
compared with the Sanscrit chatur, and panchan, Greek πέ- 
τορες, TeTopes, (τέσσαρες) and πέµπε, πέντε: α-φυ-α compared 
with Sanscrit ap, Gothic ahva; se-qv-or, compared with the 
Sanscrit sajj, and Greek ἔπομαι. We may also compare the 
Latin an-gv-is with the Sanscrit ahis, and the Greek yi. 
Similar changes have taken place even in the same language ; 
thus, to take an instance in point, the Oscans, according to 
Festus, wrote pitpid for qv-id-qv-id, and the terminations -qvam, 
-ce were identical with -piam, -pe. The guttural element ce, 
which thus appears as a substitute for the labial pe, was 
further softened into hi, as is shown by a comparison of hé-e 
“this,” ci-s, ci-tra, “‘on this side,” ci-terio and ci-timo. Ac- 
cordingly, if all the Sanscrit and Greek forms of the relative, 
interrogative, and indefinite, are resolvable into one or other 
of the elements of this compound Latin consonant, we are en- 
titled to conclude in favour of their original identity with one 
another. The full form is preserved in the Gothic Aver, hea; 
we pronounce the labial only in which, what, and the guttural 
only in who, how. 

We now turn to the Sanecrit forms. This language has 
three interrogative stems, ka, ki, ku: thus, from the first and 
second, kas, ka, kim = quis, qua, quid! from the second, kiyan, 
kiyati, kiyat = quotus, quota, quotum? and from the third, 
kutas = unde? kutra and kva=ubi? From the second of these 
interrogative stems comes by the softening process which is 
always going on in languages, the indefinite chit, just as church 
from kirk, chambre from camera, &c. This particle, also written 
chana when added to the interrogative, gives it the sense ‘any 
one,” “whosoever,” “a certain person,” just like quis-quis, &e. 
in Latin: thus, kach-chit (from kat-chit, used as an interrogative 
particle like the Latin an and num), kag-chit, kac-chana = ali- 
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quis. The copulative conjunction cha, also from this root, agrees 
as well with the Latin qve as with the Greek τε, the connexion 
of which is otherwise shown by a comparison of the forms dre, 
πότε, With ὅκα, woxa. It appears unsoftened in the Véda-forms 
mé-kis, nakis = nequis, (softened again in the Zend mé-chia, 
naé-chis) in m4a-kir, na-kir, ma-kim, na-kim = nisi, non (Cole- 
brooke, Gramm. p. 121). A comparison of these words with 
ni-hil, ne-qvid, together with the analogy between hi-c and ci-s 
before pointed out can leave no doubt in our minds as to the 
connexion of these terminations with the second pronominal 
element Fa. The Sanscrit relative is yas, yd, yat; the y stand- 
ing for the aspirate in 6s, #7, 6, according to what we said upon 
yushmé and vues. That the demonstrative meaning entered 
largely into this relative, appears from a comparison of the 
Zend demonstrative yim, Latin jam, “at this time,” and though 
the relative sense is preserved in yadi, “‘when,” the demon- 
strative certainly predominates in yadi, “by this” = “if” (comp. 
6ἱ and si). It will be remembered that the German wenn 
signifies both ‘“‘when” and “if.” It may be concluded, then, 
that the Sanscrit interrogative, indefinite, and relative, spring 
from the guttural part of the digamma, which is the initial of 
the second pronominal element. 

The indefinite and interrogative pronouns in Greek are ‘both 
written τις, the distinction between them being that one is an 
enclitic, the other accentuated; the one being written after, 
and the other before, the word to which it refers: in the former 
case, the want of accent unites the noun and its corresponding 
indefinite so closely, that they may fairly be considered as one 
word. That vis is not connected with the third pronominal 
root fa, a8 might at first sight be supposed, appears, to a certain 
extent, from the fact, that their uses in Greek are absolutely 
and diametrically opposite. We are not speaking here of the 
nominative, masculine and feminine of the Greek article, which 
we believe to be of the same origin with the relative, &c., but 
of the objective cases which τις externally resembles. The 
article ὁ, 7, το is a pronoun which would not by itself expreas 
with sufficient definiteness any particular object, even though 
that object may have been mentioned before: the name of the 
object is, therefore, added to avoid a vague generality. Con- 
versely, when it is desirable to express that some class is known, 
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but not a particular individual of that class, the general attri- 
butive noun is put first, and the indefinite word after it. And 
thus, if it is necessary to lay particular emphasis on the class, 
the individual of which we do not know, a Greek would not 
hesitate to prefix an article and affix an indefinite to the same 
word: thus in Soph. 4. T'yr. 107. 


+) , ~ |] , x 
τουτου ϐανυντος νῦν επιστέλλει σαφώς 

A , ’ 4 ~ , 
τους αυτοέντας χειρὶ τιµωρεῖν τινας, 


i.e. “the murderers (for we know he was murdered) whoever the 
particular persons may be (for we do not know that):” and thus 
CEdipus immediately asks vi ὁ eiat ποῦ γῆς: “where are they?” 
a question which shows how the interrogative might have arisen 
from this use of the indefinite, with merely the change of tone 
indicated by the accent: γυνή τις----τίς yun; ‘‘a woman some- 
where” —“ where?” But, if τις is not connected with the stem 
ta, how is it to be explained? It is sufficiently obvious, that 
τις has no connexion with either of the elements of the digamma: 
there is, however, abundant reason to believe, that it is not the 
primary and genuine, but a secondary and corrupted form of 
the original interrogative and indefinite. We find traces both 
of the labial and of the guttural element, even in the existing 
state of the language: we have the former in the Attic words 
ποῦ, ποι, wore, πὀθι, πὀθεν, πὀσος, ποιος, πόὐτερος, &c., and 
of the latter in their Ionic equivalents «ov, κοὶ, κὀτθι κὀθι, 
κόθεν, κόσος, κοῖος, κύτερος, &c. The latter of these two forms 
appears immediately in the Latin word cur, and also in (c)ubi, 
(c)unde, (c)uter, (c)ubi, (c)ut, as we may fairly infer from 
the compounds ali-cubi, ali-cunde, and from a comparison of 
the Latin amo with the Sanscrit kamayami. That these words, 
however, are only the older and more genuine forms of the 
interrogative τίς, appears from a comparison of reropes, τε, 
ὅτε, &c. with πέτορες, καὶ, ὅκα, &c., and by the identity of 
πέντε with quinque, Sanscrit panchan, &c., ΒΟ that τίς is merely 
a corrupted form of Fis. We have shown that the Sanscrit re- 
lative yas is another form of the Greek ὃς (= 0s), and it appears 
that the indefinite and interrogative τις, τίς are identical with 
chis, kis. Therefore, as the natural changes, which are always 
at work upon a language as long as it is a spoken one, con- 
tinued longer in operation in Greek than in Sanscrit, we con- 
12—2 
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explained are most easily felt, and it is better to investigate these 
curious time-adjectives by the application of such a simple prin- 
ciple, than by the hypothesis of almost impossible mutilations, 
as Bopp does. The word sepa itself, the second part of which 
(ωερ-) is evidently the element of µέρος, may be connected with 
the Sanscrit root dyd (=ja). Compare ἧπαρ, jecur, yak-rit, 
&e.: so that n-nep-a will signify “the light,” “the part of the 
twenty four hours during which the sun shines.” Or rather, 
to go farther back, it may be the preposition διά, dya = ja, which 
appears in ἥμισυ = διᾶ-μεσος, and which we have no hesitation 
in recognizing in the adjective ἥμερος, the regular antithesis te 
ἄγριος. We consider this word as originally applied to a country 
through which there was a road or passage, a country divided 
by a road (diauepos), just as ἄΎγριος was properly applied to 
3 rude open country with nothing but ἄγροι. This appears from 
the following passages: Aschylus, Ewmenid, 12—-14. 


’ 9 9 A η , , 
πέµπουσι ὃ αὐτὸν καὶ σεβίζουσιν μέγα 
4 ~ e , * 
κελευθοποιοὲὶ παϊδες Ηφαίστου, χθονα 
ανήµερον τιθέντες ἡμερωμένη»ν. 


Plato Legg. p. 761 a. ὁδῶν τε ἐπιμελουμένους, ὅπως ὡς ἡμερ- 
ὥταται ἕκασται γέγνωνται. The effect of such road making 
on civilization appears clearly enough from what Aristotle says 
of the Herculean way, and of the protection afforded to those 
who travelled upon it (περὶ θαυµασίων ἀκουσμάτων, ο. 85. p. 837 
Bekker). We consider dies, dyé, &c. of pronominal original, like 
the particle δή, which properly refers to time. 

From the facts here stated, we are entitled to conclude, with 
regard to the pronouns in general, that they were ali originally 
demonstrative: that there are three primitive pronouns, that the 
second of these, which indicates nearness to the dere, gave birth 
under the form Fa to the reflexive pronoun and the relative, 
which are identical with it, and that different modifications of 
this same second personal pronoun were subsequently used to 
express all relations of nearness, till at last in modern Italian a 
word formed from the same root came to be used to express the 
here itself, that is, the first personal pronoun. 

The adjectives formed from pronouns constitute an interesting 
subject immediately connected with that which we have been dis- 
cussing. In regard to the possessives formed from the personal 
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pronouns, it appears singular that, while those from the second 
and third person are regularly formed, the possessive of the first 
pronoun, ἐµός, contains the adscititious ε which we have noticed 
as an occasional prefix to the objective cases of the pronoun 
itself: there is however reason to believe that the onginal form 
of this pronoun was eos, like the Latin meus, which is quite 
teguiar'. The Sanscrit possessives are madiya, ‘“‘mine,” tvadiya, 
‘“‘thine,” ¢adiya, “his.” The termination in these adjectives is 
-iya. The first syllable of the two former is mat, tvat, the abla- 
tives of the pronouns. The only ablative of the third person 
which is in use is tasmd¢, but it is very likely that a shorter 
form, analogous to the ablatives of the other two pronouns, was 
once in existence; at all events, constant use would easily generate 
such an abbreviation in the compound. This termination is also 
found in the Greek adjectives of quality οἷος (ὁ-ιος) ποιος (πο-ιος) 
τοῖος (το-ιος) the d having dropt out, just as the 6 has been 
absorbed in the genitives in -o1o, in which we should expect 
-σιο on the analogy of the Sanscrit genitive ending -sya, com- 
pare ἐδίδοσο, ἐδίδου, δίδοισο, διδοῖο (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). 
The d is preserved in ἴδ-ιος from the pronoun 7. The force of 
this termination in Greek is invariably to denote kind. or quality : 
we consider the Sanscrit termimation ‘-ya, which is compounded 
of the demonstrative i and the relative ya, and signifies “that 
which” as a sufficient explanation of the fact®. The Greek pro- 
nominal adjectives signifying quantity are ὅ-σος, πὀ-σος, τό-σος, 
&c. We have elsewhere pointed out that the termination -σος 
signifies “a collection” or ‘“ aggregate,” even when found as a 
part of nouns, and it obviously bears the same sense in these 
pronominal words. But how did it get that sense? It cannot 
be doubted that ἴ-σος has the same termination. Now it is well- 
known that this word was originally pronounced Ἰ-σοος, as appears 
from the necessities of the metre in Homer. The labial was, 
however, dropt in the course of time, and ἴσος appears in all 
the later poets with the first syllable short, so that this is no 
reason for denying its connexion with 6-cos, &c. in point of ter- 
mination. As ἴ-σος and το-σος are synonyms, both signifying 
‘““so great,” i.e. “equal,” an examination of the common part 
in these words will lead to a proper interpretation of the affix 


1. See above, p. 164. expresses a quality in such adjectives as 
2. In like manner the relative stem κο- | γραμµατ-ι-κός. ’ 
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σος = Fos =oges. This word implies “all that belongs to the 
person near us,” 8 meaning which includes in it the idea of a 
collection or aggregation, and this is just what we want. There 
is no occasion therefore to connect this ending with the Sanscrit 
vat, or -vant, though this 1 of course the origin of the Latin 
quantus, tantus, &c., for tantus is connected with the Sanscrit 
tdvant, just as malo is with mavolo. We do not think Bopp is 
right in deriving from this stem the Latin adjectives opulentus, 
&c. by a de-vocalization of the J, because conversely the French 
have turned the Italian αἱ into au (iiber den Einfluss der Pro- 
nomina, &c. p. 7); nor do we concur with the same eminent philo- 
loger in connecting the terminations of -Aixos, πη-λίκος, τη-λίκος, 
immediately with the Sanscrit verb dric—‘to see” (Greek 
dépxw). It is true that the Sanscrit ta-drica, &c., are perfectly 
synonymous with τη-λίκος, &c., but it is more in accordance with 
the general analogies of the Greek language to consider -λι-κος 
as a compound of two terminations /a-, ka-, each of which is 
found separately at the end of words. The second part of the 
compound is omitted in the Latin -lis, as in ¢d-lis (τῆ-λι-ζ), 
qva-lis (πῆ-λι-ἔ), &e. It is possible that the syllable λι- may 
be connected with the root of a Greek verb (λάω) synonymous 
with depxw, but δέρκω is itself a compound verb as well as the 
Sanscrit ending ἀγί-ρα, and though, as we shall see hereafter, 
the root λι- may be of the same origin with part of the root 
d-ri-¢, this does not justify Bopp’s mode of proceeding with 
regard to these terminations. At one time he bases his argu- 
ment on the interchange of the d and J, as in daxpuna, lacryma 
(iiber den Einfluss, &c. p. 8), at another time on the interchange 
of r and / (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 599); but we have both d 
and r in drig-, and are we to suppose that they can both be 
turned into an J?' The Greek termination -λίκος or -λιξ (qruk, 
ὁμῆλιξ) runs through most of the sister languages. Thus we 
have in Gothic sva-leiks, hvé-leiks, Anglo-Saxon thy-lic, German 
Ghn-lich, so-lcher (so-like, such), and in English like. In Latin 
many very common adjectives are formed with this termination : 
e. σ. @-qua-lis (from @-quus, Sanscrit ékas “that which”), 
rega-lis, viri-lis, missi-lis, humi-lis, simi-lis, fame-licus, &c. 
The word fe-lix also contains this termination; the first part of 
the word is connected, as Bopp suggests ( Vergleich. Grammatik, 


1, The Pricrit corruptions éé4risé, &c. prove nothing. 
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p. 606), with the Sanscrit bhaj, not, as others have supposed, with 
fe-tus, fe-tura, feemina, &c. It is related to fau-stus, fav-or, 
&o., and the Greek φάβος (υπο-φαῦ-σις). It might be written 
φαῦλιξ in Greek characters’, like φαῦ-λος “ light,” “blown about 
by every breeze” (FaFw, Fav-onius), and signifies literally “ light- 
like,” i.e. ‘ brilliant,” ‘splendid.”? 


1. We are aware that the surname of | tempt like the wa dye (hoc age) of Plutarch 
Claudius Felix is written Φήλιξ in Josephus | to represent the sound of the Latin word. 
XX, 6, Act. Apostol. xx1v. 3, Suidas . πμ. 

& 9. Κλαύδιος. This is not, however, an | ,, ae on ae oy oe ή “light” and 
etymological transcription, but only an at. an oo 





CHAPTER II. 


THE NUMERALS. 


As it is the tendency of inflected languages to become more 
and more abstract, as they develope themselves syntactically by 
means of writing, and, by striving after generalization, to lose 
the immediately perceivable meaning of their individual words, 
we might expect that this tendency would soonest be realized 
in the numerals. The use of numerals at all is an abstraction, 
and one of the highest kind; it is stripping things of all their 
sensible properties and considering them as merely relations of 
number, as members of a series, as perfectly general relations 
of place. Hence it is, that the short-hand of written language 
has arrived at its completion in numerals sooner than in any 
other words, for while all other words are expressed by com- 
binations of letters, the words expressing abstract number have, 
in all languages, a set of distinct symbols or cyphers for their 
expression. In the language of Algebra the same method has been 
carried so far, that we can now, by a systematic combination 
of single letters, carry on the most complicated analytical rea- 
sonings in all sciences based upon one or other of our primary 
intuitions of space and time. 

It was hinted in the last chapter, that the three first numerals 
are the three personal pronouns: this we shall now endeavour 
to prove by considering them in detail. 

The root of the first personal pronoun is ma; it signifies “that 
which is here.” The natural connexion between the ideas of here, 
that which is near to the here, and there, and the numbers “ one,” 
“two,” “three,” needs no formal exposition: the vulgarism “ num- 
ber one” as a synonym for the first person, and the prowimus sum 
egomet γη) of the Latin comedian speak in the plainest terms for 
this identity. Our business is to establish the etymological fact. 

The Greek word expressing the number one was a regularly 
inflected adjective; m the ordinary writers we find eis, µία, ἕν, 
but in Homer the feminine is written ta (liad ιν. 437. xm. 354. 
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xx1. 569), in which, as well as in the ordinary masculine and 
neuter, we discern no traces of the first pronominal root sa. 
Diiderlein (Lat. Synon. 1v. p. 52) supposes that ta is connected 
with µία as 60 1s with meo, and ολαί with mola. The following 
investigation will show that there is no connexion between ‘a, 
or as it should be written ἴα, and µία. 

Man is naturally led to adopt one of two methods of arith- 
metioal reckoning: the decimal, suggested by his own hands and 
feet, and the duodecimal, derived from the twelve moons. The 
latter system was of more frequent use in ancient times than 
it ia now, though we still have our dozen as a distinct term, and 
atill divide the day mto two portions of 12 hours each, and carry 
the same division into our tables of weights and measures. Among 
the (ireeks, the prevalence of this system is more strongly shown 
by the 12 gods, most of them clearly connected with the months, 
and by the frequent occurrence of the number 12 in political sub- 
ativiaions, We find that most ancient states had some regula- 
tive number which was the basis of their social organization. 
“"{welve,” says Niebuhr, ‘was the fundamental number of the 
\unians, which appears in their towns in the Peloponnesus and 
tw Axia, ΔΑ well asin the Attic τριττύε. Their primary number 
wae four; then cach quarter was subdivided into three” (Hist. 
gy Ave, tt. p. 20). He should rather have stated that the pri- 
waary uutuber was twelve, a number suggested by the changes 
wi che nwon, and that this number was divided into three tetrads. 
Wee witluence of this subdivision upon the formation of the nume- 
vabe will be xeon by and by. But if twelve was the regulative 
waiter afi the lonians, and if this number was, as is highly 
prvtahly, stggeated by the number of the moons or months, 
abwubt we uot expect that the wofds for an “unit” and a 
δαν would be identical’ Now the JTonian word for 8 
math ar toon ia είς (Homer, Zliad xix. 117. Hymn. More. 11. 
bea ει κ. gy. X30, Herod. m1. 82), and this is also found in Colic 
ct radeon, Vea. νι ἂν. comp. Suidas and Zonaras under the word 
wend. ‘the Coutinine µία therefore perfectly corresponds with this 
Rua. We ahall now show that the common particle μὲν is the 
wyulee neuter aff wets, 

\ tall discussion of all the usages of μέν, as a conjunction, 
twhage rather to the syntax of the conjunctions than to the 
νε subject. We shall now insist only on those of its uses 
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which most strikingly show that it means “the first thing,” ‘in 
the first place.” This amounts almost to a certainty when it 
is considered, that, in its regular use, it is always opposed to 
δέ, which can be proved to mean “in the second place.” It is 
also proved by this circumstance, that μὲν never stands alone 
without suggesting the idea of something that is to follow. Thus, 
when Socrates is going to catechize Meno’s slave, he asks the 
master, “EXAnv µεν εστι καὶ ἑλληνίζει: ‘he is a Greek, I sup- 
pose, and talks Greek” (Plato Meno, p. 82 8). Here an εἰ de 
µη is obviously implied “if he is not, he will not serve my purpose 
of questioning him :” so also in the answer πάνυ μὲν οὖν, which 
18 80 common in Plato's dialogues, there is a manifest suspension 
of part of the sentence: “you are right, but what then?” (τί ὃ 
έπειτα:) and there is always an expectation of something ulterior 
in the use of μέντοι in answers: e.g. Aristophanes Hquites, 890. 
τὸν καῦλον οἶσθ exeivov τοῦ σιλφίου τον ἄξιον γενόμενον; 
““do you remember the fall in the price of laserpitium!” the 
Demus answers οἶδα µέντοι--- to be sure I do and what of it” 
In such phrases as 7 cot μὲν ημες πανταχῆ ὁρώντες Φίλοι 
(Soph. Antig. 634), the other part of the opposition (εἰ αηθενὶ 
ἄλλφ) is πο obvious that it is omitted. There are also cases 
where μὲν standing alone recalls the idea of the first person, 
and is nearly equivalent to the Italian phrase tn quanto a me, 
e.g. Plato Crito, p. 43 pv. οὔτοι δἡ ἀφικται, ἀλλὰ δοκεῖ μέν 
pow n&ew τήµερον. In other passages it means “first of all,” 
“‘above all others,” as in Homer, Iliad v. 893. ρης, τὴν μὲν 
Εγώ amoven ὀάμνημ ἐπέεσσιν. From all this it appears cer- 
tain that μὲν is the neuter of wets, which bears the same relation 
to men-sis that θεὶς (θενο) does to θέντος (Béckh, Staatshaush. 
Ἡ. p. 395). 

We have therefore µείς, µία, nev, 38 complete in all its parts 
as eis, ta, ἕν, and containing the elementary pronominal form 
µε. We find the same root and with the same signification in 
μόνος “only,” “one-ly” (Ionic μοῦνος, Doric μώνος), which an- 
swers also to the Gothic possessive meins. 

The first Sanscrit numeral ékas is, as we have before sug 
gested, related to akam, the nominative of the first pronoun ς. 
it is represented by the Greek ἕκας, ἑκάτερος, ἕκαστος, and is 
probably formed, as Bopp supposes, from the demonstrative stem 
é, and the relative or interrogative kas, with the meaning “ that 
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«..  ~tul speak again of this word in a fature chapter. 
~ αν FEHR ery - ἕνς is connected with the Sanscrit de- 
‘marae: waa δα). with the Gothic aina, and with the 
κ τας tat sociently written oinos, by the substitution 
-aewict ‘ung for an aspirated short vowel before ex- 
ον -. um 2 us and ἕκας are connected. The same word 


= cactus. ot ολο (gee the Commentators on Hesychius, 
~ ame wage), and we have it with an s instead of the 
pee te attr words sem-el, simplex, and sin-rulus, just 


εώταον unier the form secus in the same language. 
~ «a stat she first Greek numeral contains the first 
a. am verted. it is no less so that the word expressing 
_s. wa 2» identical with the second personal pronoun. 
m= sagive it was suggested that the three original 
. . = ‘wu “waably be the three tenues pa, ka, ta; that 
~ «agit κ ~presented by the cognate sounds ma or va, 
κκ ¥ thas double sound Fa, a combination of the 
ο = ὧν whe, which so often appears im certain languages 
κο saty-etiaitie family, where we have only a labial or 
_ a . ce Xaver = It was also mentioned that there were 
ος ug, wenls of the same signification with these 
αυ ο ον with one another, or with the 
ον καπνών motion OF beyond. Thus, the compound 
~ κώνο to the second pronoun, ka-ra, or 
a aun which might also be expressed in a 
asi δν tera. Now it is the first of these com- 
τα watecitutes the usual form of the second personal 
ya nerent being however unmediately subjoined 
soca wth “te moat cases vocalized. It is this. form of 
νωω whieh go exactly coincides with the second 
“+ uwee vane, however, the medial d is substituted 
hus we have in Sanserit ναι, in Zend dva, 
‘we νο - «Εν in Latin duo (dvo), and in Gothic 
iy we ci other cases, where two consonants make 
ww teyucutly find one of them standing as a repre- 

wut. νότιος the dental is omitted as in ap 
a <\.aary céginti and vin-gati instead of δΕεί-κατι͵ 
μονο αν Άλλο in bellum, bint, bis, bes', from dvel- 
aewe. At other times, on the contrary, the labial 

_ yee Sabmaa, de Med. Usurarum. p. 252. 
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is dropt, as in de, dew, dis, δισσὸς, dw-dexa, διμήτωρ (Sanscrit 
dvimdtr?). 

It has been remarked that the origin of the second personal 
pronoun is the idea of comparative nearness. An examination 
of the second nameral will show that the same 18 the case with 
it. That de is the shortest form of this numeral, is proved by 
its constant use in the obvious sense of “in the second place,” 
and by the verb dew = dFew, “to bind,” (compare twine, two). 
Besides, the numeral δύο was also written dve = dFe: this might 
be inferred from the Attic form ὀυεῖν, and we clearly read it in 
an Arcadian Inscription (1511, 1. 7, Béckh) μνᾶς dve καὶ τριά- 
κοντα. Now this particle de is often used m composition {ο 
express comparative nearness. In this sense it appears in ὅ-δε 
“‘the man near,” &c. It is also used to express motion towards, 
or a tendency to become near, as in (λυμπόν-δε “ towards 
Olympus,” oixov-de “ homewards,” Ἀθήναζε = Ἀθηνας-δε “ towards 
Athens.” It is found with the same meaning in devpo = δέξρο, 
a word which requires some explanation. We have before re- 
marked on the change of place to which the digamma is liable: 
there is nothing singular, therefore, about the change from oFe- 
to δεξ-. That such a change has taken place in this root, is 
manifest from the fact, that δεύτερος is the only ordinal of δύω, 
and that ὀξέω to bind (which we have shown to be immediately 
formed from this root) becomes deb-eo in Latin, and dev-o in 
Italian, in the sense of duty, i.e. that which is binding. The 
word deFpo signifies “in this direction,” devrepus ‘a man who 
is nearer to us than another man,” and ὀεύτατος “a man who 
is nearest to us of a series of men,” i.e. “the last,” and thus 
it is used as a synonym for ὕστατος. 

There is another word of the highest interest connected with 
the second numeral, which these combinations will enable us to 
explain: we mean the pronoun ὁ, 7, τὸ δεῖνα, or, a8 we would 
write it (after the analogy of ὅδε, ᾖδε, τύδε),---ὄδεινα, ἤδεινα, 
τόδεινα. This word signifies, that, though we know perfectly 
the particular person or thing we are speaking of, we either 
cannot or will not mention the name: it was, therefore, natural 
enough that a word, signifying proximity, should be added to 
the personal pronoun, to refer to a person or thing definitely 
conceived, but indefinitely mentioned. Now we have seen that 
the first personal pronoun, when used to express the first nu- 
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which ;” we shall speak again of this word in a fature chapter. 
The common Greek εἷς = évs is connected with the Sanscrit de- 
monstrative éna (aina), with the Gothic aina, and with the 
Latin unus, most anciently written oinos, by the substitution 
of an unaspirated long for an aspirated short vowel before ex- 
plained, just as ékas and éxas are connected. The same word 
also occurred in Greek (see the Commentators on Hesychius, 
sub vv. οἴνη and οἰνίζειν), and we have it with an 6 instead of the 
aspirate in the Latin words sem-el, simplex, and sin-gulus, just 
as éxas appears under the form secus in the same language. 

It is clear that the first Greek numeral contains the first 
pronominal element; it is no less so that the word expressing 
the number two is identical with the second personal pronoun. 
In the last chapter it was suggested that the three original 
pronouns would probably be the three tenues pa, ka, ta; that 
the first might be represented by the cognate sounds ma or va, 
and the second by that double sound Fa, a combination of the 
guttural and labial, which so often appears in certain languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family, where we have only a labial or 
a guttural in the others. It was also mentioned that there were 
modes of forming words of the same signification with these 
elements, by combining them with one another, or with the 
element ra, signifying motion or beyond. Thus, the compound 
ta-va would be equivalent to the second pronoun, ka-ra, or 
ta-va-ra to the third, which might. also be expressed in a 
stronger manner by fa-ra. Now it is the first of these com- 
binations which constitutes the usual form of the second personal 
pronoun, the labial element being however immediately subjoined 
to the dental, and in most cases vocalized. It is this. form of 
the second pronoun which so exactly coincides with the second 
numeral. In most cases, however, the medial d is substituted 
for the tenuis ¢. Thus, we have in Sanscrit dvau, in Zend dva, 
in Greek δύω, dvo (= 6Fo), in Latin duo (dvo), and in Gothic 
tudi. In this, as in other cases, where two consonants make 
one sound, we frequently find one of them standing as a repre- 
sentative of both. Sometimes the dental is omitted as in ἅμ-φω 
(avd SFw), in Εείκατι, vi-ginti and vin-cgati instead of δξεί-κατε, 
dvi-ginti, dvin-cati: so also in bellum, bini, bis, bes', from dvel- 
lum, dvini, dvis, dves. At other times, on the contrary, the labial 

1. See Salmas. de Mod. Usurarwm. p. 252. 
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is dropt, as in de, dew, dis, δισσὸς, dw-dexa, διµήτωρ (Sanscrit 
dvimdtr?). 

It has been remarked that the origin of the second personal 
pronoun is the idea of comparative nearness. An examination 
of the second nameral will show that the same is the case with 
it. That δὲ is the shortest form of this numeral, is proved by 
its constant use in the obvious sense of “in the second place,” 
and by the verb dew = δξέω, “to bind,” (compare twine, two). 
Besides, the numeral dvo was also written dve = dFe: this might 
be inferred from the Attic form dvecv, and we clearly read it m 
an Arcadian Inscription (1511, 1. 7, Béckh) μνᾶς dve καὶ τρια- 
κοντα. Now this particle δὲ is often used m composition to 
express comparative nearness. In this sense it appears in 0-de 
‘“‘the man near,” &c. It is also used to express motion towards, 
or a tendency to become near, as in ᾽(λυμπόν-ε “towards 
Olympus,” οἰκόν-ὸς “ homewards,” Ἀθήναζε = AOnvas-de “ towards 
Athens.” It is found with the same meaning in δεῦρος- δέξρο, 
a word which requires some explanation. We have before re- 
marked on the change of place to which the digamma is liable: 
there is nothing singular, therefore, about the change from oFe- 
to δεξ-. That such a change has taken place in this root, is 
manifest from the fact, that δεύτερος is the only ordinal of dva, 
and that ὀξέω to bind (which we have shown to be immediately 
formed from this root) becomes deb-eo in Latin, and dev-o in 
Italian, in the sense of duty, i.e. that which is binding. The 
word ὀέξρο signifies “in this direction,” devrepus "8 man who 
is nearer to us than another man,” and devraroc “a man who 
is nearest to us of a series of men,” i.e. “the last,” and thus 
it is used as a synonym for ὕστατος. 

There is another word of the highest interest connected with 
the second numeral, which these combinations will enable us to 
explain: we mean the pronoun ὁ, 7, τὸ δεῖνα, or, a8 we would 
write it (after the analogy of ὅδε, δε, τὀδε).---ὄδεινα, ἤδεινα, 
τόδεινα. This word signifies, that, though we know perfectly 
the particular person or thing we are speaking of, we either 
cannot or will not mention the name: it was, therefore, natural 
enough that a word, signifying proximity, should be added to 
the personal pronoun, to refer to a person or thing definitely 
conceived, but indefinitely mentioned. Now we have seen that 
the first personal pronoun, when used to exprees the first nu- 
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meral, was lengthened from µε- into wels = pers. We should 
expect, therefore, that the second pronominal root dFe or τξε 
would be analogously lengthened into ὄξεις = éFexs when used 
to express the second numeral. This termination -νς (-vlols) 
was, as we shall see under the prepositions, a strong expression 
of locality, and this sense is highly appropriate for a transfer 
of the weaker relations of space which constitute persons, into 
these stronger ones which originated the numerals. Let us 
inquire then, if there ever was such a word as δείς. The author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, says, (p. 639, 1. 11, Sylb). 
Οὐδείς. ᾿Ιστέον ὅτι τοῦ ovdeis, ὅ OTE ἰσοδυναμαῖ τῷ οὔτις, 9ύο 
μέρη λόγου εἰσί, TO TE OV, καὶ τὸ δείς. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐστὶ σύνθετον. 
ει yap nv auvOerov, ἤμελλε πρὸ μιᾶς ἔχειν τὸν τόνον. παν 
yap ὄνομα μονοσυλλα[λον συντιθέµενον αναβιβάζει τὸν τονον- 
παὶς, εὔπαις' χθων, αὐτόχθων' θραξ, Σαμόθραξ’ χωρὶς τοῦ 
πτωζ, πολυπτωξ. ---- αὐτοῦ δὲ του oudels Το οὐδέτερον, Th 
Xwpis της ου παραθέσεως € ἔχομεν παρα ᾽Αλκαίῳ ev τῷ ενάτῳ, 
Κουὸὲν ex devos «γένοιτο, Ζηνόβιος. So also Chceroboscus 
| (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 1362). dev, ὅπερ ἰσοδυναμει τῶ τι. In 
common use this word is sometimes indeclinable; but we also 
find gen. dewvos, dat. δεῖνι, accus. deca, in the singular, and 
nom. θεῖνες, gen. δεῖνων, accus. devas, in the plural. The form 
of the dative plural may be inferred from the forms τοῖς-δεσι, 
τοῖς-δεσσι. These forms are all regular inflexions of δεὶς just 
as µεινί, which is found in an inscription, is formed from µείς. 
We may, therefore, reasonably infer that there was originally 
such a Greek word as deis = devs corresponding to peis = pevs, 
When o deiva is used in the nominative case, the second part 
must be considered as an adverb. In regard to the genitive 
θεῖνος 38 compared with devos, quoted by Zenobius, we may 
remark that there was also a form εἶνα for ἕνα. See Lew. de 
Spir. p. 240, and Buttmann’s Mythologus, Vol. u. p. 142. 
From these two words µείς = µένς, and δείς = devs, we have 
anv, δήν, and an, δή, which we shall discuss in a future chapter. 
It may be thought singular that while uev preserved the final 
consonant, it is dropt in the correlative de. It is to be remarked, 
however, that in words of such common occurrence, the shortest 
forms would naturally be preferred, unless there were some 
reason to the contrary, as there is in the case of μέν, which 
would otherwise be confounded with the pronoun µε, whereas 
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no confusion could take place between the second personal pronoun 
and such a modified form as d¢. Of the omission of ν in such cases, 
we have other instances in κεν, κε, ἕνεκεν, ἕνεκε, πρὀσθεν, πρόσθε. 

An objection has been made by Buttmann (Ausfihrl. Spri. 

70. Anm. 7, Note) to the derivation of ovdeis from ov and 

is, namely, that the forms οὐδεμία, οὐδέτερος and ovdérore, 
manifestly contain ovde. Now it is also a theory of Buttmann’s 
that ov@eis, ουθέν are the masculine and neuter of this same 
οὐδεμία, the ὃ being turned into a @ by the contact of the 
aspiration, just as is the case in 60 ‘Epuys (found for ὅδ "Ερμῆς 
in an old inscription, Béckh’s Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 32), and as 
Thiersch would write it in Pindar’s πενταετηρίθ ὅπως, Ελλαθ 
εὑρήσεις, (Thierseh’s Pindar, II. p. 349). It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to suppose, because an οὐδὲ µία implies an ουδὲ els, 
which indeed occur as two words in the older writers, and as 
one word—ov@eis—in the more recent authors, that there could 
not be such a compound as ov-deis. The only question is, whether 
there is such a word as δείς. If so, and it appears clear that there 
was, ουδείς is just as allowable as ov-de, or οὐ-θὲ-εῖς. 
. With these uses of the particles dé, δείς, &c. we may com- 
pare the collocation δή τις = nescio quis (Heindorf ad Platon. 
Pheed. ὃ 130). 

The root of the third numeral in the Indo-Germanic lan- - 
guages is ¢+r with a short vowel either interposed or sub- 
joined, according to the etymological rule that a vowel may 
be sounded either before or after a liquid. In Sanscrit we 
have trajas, tisras, trini, in Greek τρεῖς, τρία, in Latin free, 
tria. We do not know the nominative of this numeral in Gothic, 
but the genitive, dative and accusative are thrijé, thrim, thrins. 
In Latin we have also ter, ter-nio, and ter-tius. 

If the second numeral has arisen from the idea of nearness, 
the third must be the expression for that which is farther. The 
third personal pronoun fa does indeed express the there, but 
for the third numeral a stronger form was required, and therefore 
the particle ra was added to the pronominal root. This particle, 
which we shall examine hereafter more minutely, expresses the 
idea of motion from or beyond, the point from which the motion 
18 supposed to begin being indicated by the pronominal element 
to which the ra is subjoined: thus, when added to the third 
pronoun, it changes the idea of there into the idea of that which 
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is beyond or farther than the object denoted by the simple de- 
monstrative. The word ¢(%)-ra is accordingly used in Sanscrit 
as an affix to pronominal roots, when distance, whether definite 
or indefinite, is implied: thus we have amu-tra, “on the other 
side”, ku-tra, ‘“‘where?” In this sense it appears in the Greek 
adjectives ορέσ-τερος, ἀγρό-τ6ρος, ὀημό-τερος, &c. In Latin 
this root appears in the preposition fra-ns, signifying ‘“ beyond”, 
and it is also affixed to pronominal stems as in Sanscrit; thus 
we have ultra, “on that side”, ci-tra, “on this side”. It 
appears too in the word fter-minus, “a limit”, which has the 
form of a passive participle. The most important, however, of 
the uses of this word is as a suffix, indicating the comparative 
degree in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin. Thus we have ka-taras, 
πόὀ-τερος, u-ter. In this use the idea of “beyond” is also in- 
volved. Thus we are told that in the Chinese language, which 
has no inflexions, hou yoong kwo gno (“he is more vehement 
than I”), may be translated literally ‘‘ he is vehement beyond me” 
(Quarterly Review, Vol. 1. p. 187). This comparative suffix, as 
is well known, is used when only two things are to be compared, 
and this was its original force when employed as the third numeral: 
for the first numeral signifies, like the first personal pronoun, 
‘“‘that which is here”, the second “that which is near”, the 
third ‘‘ that which is farther”. Now far and near are relative 
terms, .and though, for the purpose of expressing a person who 
is neither J nor you, an indefinite there would suffice, the 
number “three” must be considered more distinctly in ite rela- 
tion of ‘contrast to the number two. Hence it is that the idea 
of there was extended to that of relatively greater distance, when 
applied in direct and particular contradiction to the idea of near- 
ness contained in the number two. This comparative ending 
sometimes appears under a form still more like the common third 
numeral, as in αἆλλο-τριος, for which, however, the olians also 
wrote αλλό-τερος or ἀλλό-τερρος, as they also wrote κόπερα for 
κὀπρια and Πέραμος or Περραμος for Πρίαμος (Etymolog. Magn. 
p. 529, 1. 22; Gregor. Corinth. 089 and 907). 

That the Indo-Germanic word for the number four is com- 
posed of those for one and three is clearly proved by the following 
combinations. The oldest Greek form was πέ-τορες: the first 
syllable bears the same relation to µε- that the πε-δα does to 
µε-τά, and the remainder of the word is only another form of 
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τρεῖς, (7|{|pes). The Sanscrit form for this numeral is, masc. 
chatudras, fem. chatasras, neut. chatvdri, where the feminine 
appears to be anomalous; now the same anomaly is found in the 
feminine fisras of the third numeral ; it is therefore clear that the 
last two syllables of the fourth numeral comprise the third. The 
same appears also from a comparison of ter with qua-ter, ter-nus 
with qua-ter-nus, and tri-duum with qua-tri-duum. With re- 
gard to the first syllable, it is a mutilation of the Sanscrit numeral 
ékas, “one”, which is formed from é dem. and kas relative, and 
is synonymous with @-qu-ws: this will show why -συα stands for 
-ka in the Latin word for “four”. We have before pointed out 
how ki became softened into chi; such a softening would most 
naturally take place in an abbreviated form like chatvdras. By 
the side of the strong form chatvdras we have a weaker form 
chaturas. In Gothic we have fidvér and fidur-dégs, just as we 
have gvatvor and quaternus in Latin. It will be observed that 
we generally have v or wu in the second part of the word signifying 
“four”, although the labial does not appear in the common word 
for “three”. We have suggested before that the relation of 
“three” might be expressed by adding the particle ra to the 
second as well as to the third element: and ¢a-va-ra, or ka-ra, 
‘“‘motion from that which is near to the here”, might signify the 
third position as well as ¢a-ra "' beyond the there”. Indeed, these 
two forms would be more intelligible even than ¢a-ra, for they 
bear outwardly the form of a comparative of the numeral “ two”, 
and this is the proper idea of “ three”. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in Greek 
and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while all 
the others remain without inflexion. There must be some reason 
for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year was divided 
into three seasons of four months each: and the sub-division of the 
fundamental number in the state-division into the factors 3x4, 
of which the four was the basis, needs not to be insisted on. 
The first four numerals, therefore, would be more frequently used 
as adjectives than any of the others, and for this reason would 
have inflexions, which the others, whose use would be more ad- 
verbial, might want without so much inconvenience. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding fact with regard to the 
Roman numerals. Their fundamental number was three; they 
had three tribes, just as the Ionians had four. Besides, the old 
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Etruscan year, which was the basis of their civil and religious 
arrangements, consisted of ten months, not of twelve, and there- 
fore the division into tetrads would not hold with them. That 
this division into tetrads was observed not only in the old Greek 
and Adgyptian year of twelve months, but also in the Greek and 
Sanscrit system of numbers, is clear from the following facta. 
The numbers two and eight in Sanscrit and Greek have the 
ordinary dual-ending which is found in the dual number of nouns 
in those languages; they are written dv-au, dv-w,—asht-au, 
ὄκτ-ω. The meaning of this termination is clear in the former 
case: can we then deny its force in the latter? But if the 
number eight is really in the dual number, it can only be so as 
denoting twice four; therefore, the root of the number eight m 
these languages must be the number four. This root in Sanserit 
is ash-t-. We have seen that the first part of the Sanscrit 
numeral, four, is a mutilation of é-ka aspirated into -cha. Here 
the whole word is shortened and aasibilated into a-sh-. The se- 
cond part wants the letter r, which gives the third numeral its 
particular meaning, as distinguished from the third personal pro- 
noun. That it is wanting here is no argument against the iden- 
tity of the latter part of the root of the number eight with the 
number three. In words of common use, when they exceed s 
certain length, and especially in those which are compounds, the 
process of shortening and softening always takes place, sometimes 
to an extent which renders it difficult to discern the elements of 
which they were originally made up. Who would suppose, on 
the first inspection, that concio was con-ven-tio? An additional 
reason for the hypothesis of a sub-division of the duodecimal basia 
into tetrads is derived from the fact that in Greek, in which this 
division seems to have been most called for, the numbers eleven 
and twelve are single words, évoexa and ὀώδεκα, whereas the suc- 
ceeding numbers up to twenty are made up of separate words, 
connected by καὶ: thus, τρὶς καὶ δέκα, τέσσαρες καὶ dexa, το. 
There are only two other numerals which appear to contain 
the roots of the primitive pronominal numbers; namely, six 
and seven, which commence with the same letters respectively 
in Greek and Latin. In these words, however, the process of 
abbreviation and softening has been carried so far that we can 
only offer a probable explanation of them. On comparing é-f, 
ἕ-πτα, with se-x, se-ptem, and the Sanscrit shash, saptam, it 
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appears exceedingly probable at first sight that the first part in 
each must be the same. Setting aside, then, this first syllable, 
we have in all three languages the letters -pt- as the element 
of the second part of the numeral seven, and these letters point 
at once to the elements of the old πέτορες “four.” The first 
part, therefore, must be some mutilated form of the number 
three, so that ἕ-πτ-α, &c. will be 3+4=7. This also appears 
from an examination of the corresponding syllable in the number 
six. Bopp remarks (Vergleichende Grammatik p. 443) that as 
the Zend word for six is written esvas, and as sh is neither 
an original letter nor the beginning of any other word in 
Sanscrit, we may infer that the Sanscrit word should be written 
kshash. A comparison of the Greek and Latin inclines us to 
believe that the more ancient form would be ksha-ksh, for there is 
an evident reduplication. And similarly the Greek and Latin 
words would be written εξ = σεξ = (κσ)ε-κσ-, and sex = (k)se-ka, 
which are perfectly analogous to, and equally indicative of a re- 
duplication with, the Sanscrit. If, therefore, there is a redupli- 
cation it must be that the word is composed of two coordinate ~ 
parta, and as the word is a numeral, this must express that it 
is & number added to itself, and in the case of number six, 
this number must be “three.” Accordingly, shash = ¢-xy = 
se-cs = 3+ 3=6. But although it appears highly probable that 
the numeral is composed of two words, each signifying three, 
it would be desirable to know how the element ksh could bear 
this meaning. Indeed it would be instructive to inquire, in gene- 
ral, by what consonants this compound is represented in other 
languages of this family. We shall find on examination ksh 
is represented in Greek or Latin (1) by a, (2) by s, (3) by er. 
We will take these three cases in order. 

(1) The Sanscrit Ashatra means “a man of the second or 
military afid regal caste,” to which the Zend ksathra corres- 
ponds. Now we know from Herodotus (VI. 98) that the Greek 
word which translates Zepfys, is apyio, that which translates 
᾿Αρτα-ξέρξης is μέγας αρήίο. Rosen supposes (Journal of 
Educat. x. 356) that arta is the perf. pass. participle of rt, 
which, as appears from a comparison of the Sanscrit sakrit, 
krimati, mrityn, with the Zend hakeret, kerenoit, merethyn, 
would be written in Zend ereta (comp. Bihr ad l. Herod.) ; 
arta therefore means “ honoured,” and Arta-xerwxes “ the honour 
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ed warrior or king” (like maha-rdja in Sanscrit) and is there- 
fore rather the epithet than the name of a king, as indeed 
appears from Ctesias Pers. 49. 53, 57. µβασιλεύει δὲ Ἀρσάκης 
ο μετονυμασθεὶς Άρταζερξης, and Curtius VI. 6. Bessus 
veste regia sumpta, Artaxerxem appellari se jusserat (quoted 
by Pott Etym. Forsch, I. p. ιχν). Nothing is more probable 
therefore than that Ἔέρξης is merely the Greek spelling for 
kshatra. The ksh is preserved here in the first letter of the 
Greek word, but p& are substituted for the ¢r. Wilson derives 
kshat-tra from kshad Sautra root “to divide, to eat,” Unadi 
affix tra. The first syllable has undergone many changes. It is 
transformed into the Persian shah just as kshaksh becomes shash. 
Whether kei is connected with ksha, and kisera with ksathra 
(Pott. Etymol. Forsch. I. txv1) is doubtful. (2) Malcolm (Hisé. 
of Persia, I. p. 271) translates Satrap “umbrella carrier.” We 
think this far-fetched, and consider Σατρά-πης to be the nearest 
approximation a Greek could make to what would be in Persian 
kshétra-ban (Σατρα-πηνόος. Plut. Lucull, XX XI. 4) or the San- 
serit kshétra-pd (we have εζαιθραπευειν in an inscription) 
“ruler of the country,” for, according to Xenophon (Cyrop. 
vi. 6), the Satraps were persons οἵτινες ἄρξουσι τῶν ἐνοικούν- 
των (Pott. Etym. Forsch. 1. uxvin). Here ksh is represented 
by s only; comp. sex with kshaksh. In Ὁ-ξζαθρης, (Diod. 
XVII. 34. Plut. Artax, ο. 1) the Persian ksathra is exactly pre- 
served. The o is to be explained like the first syllable of 
Otanes, which, according to Pott (Etym. Forsch. I. p. xxxv) 1s 
equivalent to the Sanscrit su-tanu “having a beautiful body,” 
(su = ev; tan = “body ” in modern Persian) the s being omitted 
as in ᾿]νὸος from Sindhu. In the root kship “to throw,” 
the initial guttural is left out in the Latin equivalent sip- (in-sip- 
ere = injicere, dis-sip-are = disjicere), but in the Greek ρίπ-τειν, 
anciently Ερίπ-τειν as appears from ἐρείπ-εν (Pott. Etym. 
Forsch. I. 257. II. 167), we have p substituted for sh. (3) The 
following instances, in which the Sanscrit ksh is represented by 
er in Greek or Latin, have been pointed out Rosen (Journal 
of Education, vin. p. 345): kshapé “night,” Zend ksafna, 
ksafne, ksapanem, Persian shab, correspond to the Latin crepus- 
culum ; kshura “the hoof of an animal,” to the Latin crus 
(crur-is) ; and kshipra “swift,” “quick,” to the Greek κραιπνός. 
From (1) we see how the last letter of εξ, sex is related to the 
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last letter of kshaksh : from (2) how the s of sew corresponds 
to the initial Ash; and from (3) that either the initial or final 
ksh may be a representative of κρ, cr. Now we have before 
suggested that one form of the number “three” might be pro- 
duced by adding to the second pronominal element, the particle 
ra. We think, therefore, that 4sh, in the number “ six,” stands 
for the combination ka-ra denoting “three.” 

It appears then, upon the whole, very probable that seven 
of the first ten numerals may be traced to the three primitive 
pronominal elements. The numerals five, nine, and ten cannot 
be derived from the same soufce. Although the duodecimal 
system of notation was forced upon the notice of man by pro- 
minent and ever-recurring objects, it must not be forgotten 
that there was still another mode of counting no less obvious 
and necessary. We mean the decimal notation suggested by 
the number of the fingers and toes. That this system of nota- 
tion should be mixed up with the duodecimal, in suggesting 
the names of the numerals, is natural enough, and we see such 
a mixture in the fact that the Romans had two years, one of 
twelve months and the other of ten. One would fancy, indeed, 
without any particular investigation into the subject, that the 
number five would have some connexion with the word signi- 
fying a hand, and the number ten with a word denoting the 
right hand, for in counting with our fingers we begin with the 
little finger of the left hand and so on till we get to the little 
finger of the mght hand. In Greek and Latin, especially, it 
is impossible to overlook the resemblance of dex-a, dec-em to 
dex-ctoy, dec-s-ter. The arguments for this very natural sup- 
position have been lately put in a very clear way, by an inge- 
nious writer on the continent’, and, as we think they are con- 
clusive, we shall give them in the author’s words. We must pre- 
mise that the Sanscrit numerals, five and ten, are pan-chan and 
daga(n), and that, from a comparison of pancha(n) with 
πέµ-πε and qvin-gve, as well as from the analogies pointed out 
in the last chapter, it is highly probable that the element of 
the number five is gvuam, which would become ¢vam in Sanscrit. 

“Tt is not difficult to perceive,” says our author’, “ that 
this same stem recurs in the number 10 of the Indo-Germanic 
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languages; it appears most entire in the Latin de-cem. The 
final m, which has fallen off in the nominative of the Sanscrit 
and Zend da-ca, appears still in the ordinals, and therefore 
may be supposed in the original form of the Greek δέκα. In 
the Gothic tathun, the k is changed into h according to the 
usual law: in this it differs from the form admitted in fimf, 
without, however, justifying any doubt as to the identity of the 
two forms. Moreover, we find the Gothic form hun, with an 
addition of d (see Grimm u. p. 231, 232), in the compounds 
sibun-téhund, 70; ahtau-téhund, 80; niwn-téhund, 90; in which 
we find ¢éhund as an equivalent to tathun. Indeed both forms 
are combined in tathun-téhund = 10 x 10=100, and it is not till 
the combinations which follow, tva-hunda, 200; thrija-hunda, 
$00; &c., that we find the simple form hunda, in which of 
course we must recognize the same stem as in tai-hum and {6- 
hund. It is certain, from a mere comparison, that hunda is 
again found in centum, tva-hunda, in du-centi, &c. The ra- 
dical m or n is thrown out, as is frequently the case before ὅ, 
in the Sanscrit ¢ata, for which we also find éka-cata (compare 
ἑ-κατόν). We have seen hunda used in the formation of the 
tens; so also we find centum in (d)vi-ginti, tri-ginta, ἃο.ς 
and although the πι has fallen out in the Greek ἑκατὸν, it is 
preserved 1η τρία-κοντα, τεσσαρᾶ-κοντα 3 it has fallen out only in 
(ὀΕ)είκατι: the ordinary Attic form αἴκοσι has gone still fur- 
ther and has softened ¢ into s; 80 also in 9ια-κόσ-ιοι, τρια-κόσ- 
tot (comp. the Boeot. ὁια-κάτ-ιοι, ὅτο.), and in the Latin ordinals 
vi-ces-imus, tri-ces-imus. In these, therefore, the same stem ap- 
pears as κος; and ces. In Sanscrit the m is quite dropt in the 
tens also: vin-cati, 20; the three following have lost the ¢ also: 
trin-cat, 30; chatvdrin-cat, 40; pancha-cat, 50; in the follow- 
ing gati loses ite first syllable, and ¢i, originally nothing but an 
affix, alone remains: shash-ti, 60; sapta-ti, 70; aci-tt, 80; nava- 
ti, 90. It is much the same in Zend, except that 30, 40, 50 
are formed with -ραία, instead of -cat; those which follow how- 
ever also take -ti. With regard to the Gothic we have only 
the additional remark to make, that we find in the first four 
tens fvai-tigus, thrija-tigus, fidvér-tigus, fimf-tigus a third form 
gus of the same stem: this comes very near the Greek κος, 
and has besides retained the softened guttural instead of the h. 
Thus we find in the Gothic the remarkable phenomenon of one 
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and the same stem, which is written fim in 5: hun in 10 and 
the higher fens, and ση) in the lower tens: and it is the 
business of definitive, and, at the same time, extensive com- 
parisons, like those which are possible in the numerals, to esta- 
blish such facts as must necessarily be exposed to objections, 
when the investigation is confined within the limits of a single 
language. 

‘“‘How then are we to interpret this widely diffused stem, 
which we see recurring in the 5, the tens, and hundreds of all 
Indo-Germanic languages? We observe that this stem contains 
precisely the most essential numbers of the decimal system. 
In general, how have mankind arrived at the decimal system, 
which is so inconvenient for all minute reckoning, and especially for 
division and yet the earlier the period, the less was the occa- 
sion for large numbers, in which the fundamental system becomes 
identical. Finally, why did they not go back to the number 5, 
the lowest basis of the decimal system! We find both systems 
together among the aborigines of America, as well as among the 
most polished nations of all ages. Whence came this decimal 
system which has every where taken its place by the side of the 
far more natural duodecimal system? From what else but from 
the 10 fingers of the two hands, on which every child at the 
present day begins to count. 

‘“‘In this simple consideration we must be struck with the 
surprising resemblance between hunda and handus, the hand, 
m Gothic: in fact a narrow scrutiny of both stems, which we 
will now attempt, will easily convince us that this similarity is 
not merely external and accidental, but that the two words are 
etymologically one and the same. 

‘“‘ Handus is immediately connected with hinthan, capere', 
which we also find in the isolated, and, I might almost say, Ger- 
manized form pre-hendo. Grimm (Gr. u. p. 35) is quite right 
m also referring to this stem hund-s, canis, the catcher, gut 
οαρὶέ feras. In this too we see that in the whole stem d is really 
nothing but an affix, of which Grimm (u. p. 231. foll.) has very 
fully treated: for hund-s, with the usual changes, but without 
d, is found in the Greek xvy-cs, Latin can-is, Sanscrit gvan 
(gen. abl. unas, dat. ¢un-é, instrum. ¢un-d, locat. ¢uni, nom. ¢vé, 
accus. ¢vdn-am). We find the same stem in the Homeric form 


1. Hente, which so often occurs in Chaucer, is the same word. 
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γάν-το ὃ ἱμάσθλην, which points to an ancient form -ye-ar, 
instead of edew!. As hund-s, canis, refers to the stem hun, 
Greek κυν, Latin can, similarly we may trace also hunda, cen- 
tum, to the stem hun, Latin cen, Greek κο». Consequently, 
both stems are identical even in this form. An w& in 8 stem as 
in hund, κυνός, often points to an original v, which in this case 
brings us nearer to the stem kvan. In fact we still find both 
consonants in the Sanscrit ¢van, dog, Zend ¢pan*; we must 
therefore in the case of canis also suppose an older form qvanis. 
Just so the stem of the number 5 was originally kvam; only in 
this word the m is still preserved, as might be established by 
certain forms (πέµπε, fimf), though in most words expressing 
this numeral the m has been softened into n. This m is pro- 
bably a softening of p, which we still find in cap-ere, the con- 
nexion of which with can-is is as certain as that of hinthan 
with hunds. Lastly, we find the same stem in the Hebrew 
gém-ez, ‘the full hand, gémaz, ‘to take, kaf, ‘the hand,’ and 
in the Coptic ‘gop (capere) whence comes ‘gig’, ‘the hand.’ 
“So much for the stem from which hunda and handus are 
derived. It appears to me fully established, that, in all the lan- 
guages referred to, the number 5 was expressed by the hand 
with its 5 fingers, and was thus made the simplest and most 
obvious basis of the old system of numeration. The Greek word 
πεμπάζειν means what we call ‘counting on the fingers.’ It 
was possible, however, when the one hand was finished to go 
on with the other, and thus a higher unity was naturally made 
of the number 10, so that instead of the quinary scale which 


in comparing yév-ro immediately with | one. The stem Ari, as we must infer from 
ἔλετο, Just as the olic form κέντο for | the letter 4, which is always a later one, 
κέλετο is adduced from Aleman. It is this | cannot represent an original form, but we 
transition from n to / which prevents us | must always seek for this in kri, which 
from recognizing the stem hinthan in the | therefore corresponds to kri, facere. ‘ That 
Greek language. We find the same stem | which is identical as far as the letters are 
with r for Zin the Sanscrit Ari (capere), | concerned cannot be diverse as concerns 
to which belong hasta (manus) (See Bur- | the meaning’ (See Grimm 11. p. 76 foll.). 
nouf Yacna. Tom. I. p. txxxr, and | The stem of manus is different, though it 


1. ‘* Buttmann is unquestionably right of which (facere) cannot be the original 


note A), Latin hir, Greek χείρ and ai- | is probably connected with the Sanscrit 
ρέει», also, with an addition of p, κάρ-πος | péni, the hand, and with the Greek µην-ύα, 
(the wrist), carpus, ἁρ-πάζειν, Gothic | mon-stro."’ 
hreiban, greifen (See Grimm 11. p. 45), 9, ‘See Burnouf: Vacna I. p. pxx11. 
nay, a8 it appears, also in the Sanscrit kara | and comp. Herodotus I. 110: τὴν γὰρ 
(manus), and consequently the whole wide- | κύνα σπάκα καλέουσι Madan.” 
extended stem &ri, the general signification 
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is still in use among some nations, they formed a scale of which 
the radix was 10. There are still people in America who count 
with their feet, and have thus arrived at a higher radix of 90). 

“Tt is clear that, if the principle of continued composition 
of the same elements was applied to the higher numbers, it would 
soon lead to forms of intolerable length. Even the simple num- 
bers up to 10 are abridged and mutilated in a most violent manner. 
We should expect to find the same in the higher numbers formed 
on the digit system, though in Gothic we may still point out this 
system in almost its original completeness, for in this language 
the outward similarity of hunda and handus seems to have pre- 
served the feeling of their identity for the longest period, while 
in other languages this feeling was sooner lost because they had 
no form for handus so similar to that for 100. 

Τη the number 5 we find not only no mutilation but even 
a reduplication of the stem*®. The Latin is the only language 
in which we find traces of the simple stem, namely in guim-atus, 
quin-i, quin-i0, quin-arius, quin-decim, quin-genti, &c.: per- 
haps also in the old Norse fimm, Danish and Swedish fem (See 
Grimm. 1. p. 762), unless these forms have arisen from a muti- 
lation which seems to be indicated by the doubled m in the 
old Norse. 

“In tathun, 10, we easily recognize tvaz with an omission 
of the ο: ‘two hands. Just so in da-can, de-cem, dé-xa. 

“In tvdi-ti-gus, 20, twice two hands, the first ¢odi is still 
’ entire; ¢ is a still further mutilation of the ¢ai in tai-hun. We 
find that in the other languages even this ¢i has fallen out. 
Instead of (d) vi-cati, we ought to have (d) vi-da-cati from 
ἆα-ρα, instead of dvi-ginti: dvi-de-ginti, imstead of εἴ-κατι: 


εἰ-δέκατι. 


1. “ Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 
1ὲγε Partie. ἃ Paris, 1810. p. 193.” 


2. Bopp and Benary think that the 
last syllable of the numeral five in Sanscrit, 
Latin, and Greek, is the copulative con- 
junction, and that the nasal, which, in San- 
scrit and Zend, appears at the end of this 
numeral, is a later excrescence. Bopp 
( Vergi. Gramm. p. 443) considers pan’-cha 
as signifying “and one,”’ the first syllable 
being the neuter form of pa which appears 
as the number “one.” Benary remarks 


(Berl. Jahrb. July 1833, p. 48), that pan’. 
cha is easily explicable as a mutilation of 
pan'i-cha “and the Παπά, because with 
this number they began to count with the 
other hand, and he thinks this derivation 
confirmed by a comparison of pan’-cha, 
quin-gue, and πέν-τε, the last syllable in 
each being the regular conjunction in each 
language. This last suggestion is not to 
be despised, but if the termination of these 
words is the conjunction, it implies simply 
that after counting four the whole hand was 
opened and held up. 
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‘The same relation remains in thrija-ti-zus, 3 times 2 hands, 
fidvor-ti-gus, 4 times 2 hands, sibun-té-hund, 7 times 2 hands, &c. 

“In Gothic the number 100 is written at full length ἐαί- 
hun-té-hund, 2 hands x 2 hands. But this exactness does not 
extend farther in Gothic; instead of the difficult composition 
tathun téhund, the following hundreds return to the simple 
stem, and we have ftva-hunda, 200, instead of tvdi-ti-gus téhund. 
In the other languages, as also in the later dialects of the German 
language, the simple stem is put for 100, and only distinguished by 
the ending, so that exaroy properly signifies ‘one hand,’ and 
as far as the letters are concerned, dw-centi and dvi-ginté are 
perfectly identical, and denote 2 hands, just as tai-hun does’. 


l. “Grimm (Gr. 11. p. 17), is per- 


fectly right in connecting the following 
words: Gothic tethan (nuntiare, dicere), 
old High German sithan (accusare), 
seigén (indicare), zéha (digitus, 1.6. in- 
dex); Gothic taihun, old High German 
zthan (decem), Gothic tigus (decas, nu- 
merus index), &c. A confirmation of this 
will appear in the following developement. 

‘¢ In counting with the fingers one natu- 
rally begins with the left hand and so goes 
on to the right. This may explain why 
in different languages the words for the left 
refer to the root of five, those for the right 
to the root of fen, and why expressions 
like finger, fangen, zeigen, sahlen, refer 
sometimes to 5, and at other times to 10. 
To omit any strict developement of the 
ideas,—that there is a connexion between 
10 (the second hand) and the right hand, 
appears from the words: Sanscrit da-ca— 
dak-sha, dak-shina ; δέκα-- δέκ-σιος; de- 
cem—dec-ster; Gothic tathun—tath-s-v6 
(on the derivation in v6, see Grimm. 11. 
p. 189), old High German sthan—=seso, 
ze-se-wa, old High German seswe (dez- 
ter). All the languages have also formed 
from this a distinct feminine substantive, 
to signify, the right hand. This transi- 
tion to the idea of the right hand will 
enable us to understand how the ideas of 
pointing, taking, directing, could proceed 
from the same root: Sanscrit αἱ; (mon- 
strare), δείκ-νυμι, δέκ-οµαι, dic-ere, in-dic- 
are, in-dec-s, dig-nus, &c. Gothic teihan 
(accusare), zeig-6n (monstrare). Let it 
be observed here, how these verbal roots 
preserve, by these abbreviation, an sap- 





pearance of simplicity and originality which 
by no means belongs to them: this is s 
phenomenon of frequent occurrence, which 
has been hitherto but little attended to. 
Language, like the Indian fig-tree, lets 
its branches sink into the ground again, 
all round its root, and these strike root 
again and become new stems, like the old 
one, whose relative originality can only be 
estimated according to the degree of their 
removal from the common middle-point. 
From δέκα is further derived δάκ-τ-υλος, 
from decem dig-it-us, and from sthan, 
ztha (the toe). Lastly, we refer to tai- 
hun, old High German sthan, also old 
Norse fa-Ja (instead of tahi-la), old High 
German sa-la, sahil (number) salén, 
sahlen (to count), just as πεµπαάζειν 
comes, though with still greater clearness, 
from πόµπε (5), and just as the Sanscrit 
ϱάέαί (numerare) is derived from cata 
(100). 

“We pass on to the stem of 5. As dee- 
ster, with a formation in αἱ, refers to decem, 
the old High German vin-star (sinister), 
with the same formation (Grimm. 11. 
p- 297), refers to vin-f (Gothic fin-strs 3 
to fin-f). We find the same stem in the 
Sanscrit vém-as (sinister), which refers to 
the stem of pan-chan with a softening of 
the p. The Latin sin-ister takes an 3, 


| which is a deviation, but there is an in- 


stance of the same transition in sim-plez, 
sin-gulus, sem-el, nay we have an imme- 
diate interchange of » and s in the San- 
scrit vind, Latin sine, although perhaps 
we must here infer an earlier sv, or ori- 
ginal kv, as in the stem we are discussing : 

we 
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‘ Lastly, in Gothic the word ¢hftsundi, 1000, seems to refer 
to this stem, and appears to be composed, how we know not, 
of tathun hundi'. 

«1 gubjoin here the explanation of the Indo-Germanic ex- 
pression for 9, which is also, I think, though not so distinctly, 
derivable from the stem kvam. It has here, as in πέµ-πε, fimf, 
old High German vimf, thrown off the k, and appears as vam. 
We start here from the Greek εννέα, which stands for év-veFap, 
as we see from novem, navan, niun. The Greek form is dis- 
tinguished by the prefix ev, which is wanting in the other lan- 
guages. In this we are immediately reminded of ἑ-κατὸν, which 
appears more entire in the Sanscrit ékagata, ‘one hun- 
dred.” There is a form ékéna or -fina peculiar to the Sanscrit, 
(originally it was éka vind, ‘one without,’ ‘one less’), which 
subtracts one from the number which follows: ékéna vincati 
or éna vincati, 19. Similarly, there might have been an ékéna 
ἆαραπ, or dna dagan, for 9; the da fell out, as in vincati 
for vin-da-cati, and there remained ékéna-kan or ékénavan, which 
corresponds to the Greek ἐννέξαν, or tinavan, which by drop- 


ping the 4 becomes navan, novem and niun.” 


we cannot imagine an immediate inter- 
change. Finally, there is no other way of 
explaining the word ἀρίστερος, which 
stands so isolated in the Greek language, 
than by supposing Fapiorepds = vin-ster, 
with a change of n intor. We have above 
recognized the same stem in An and hr, 
and the interchange of the liquids is suffi- 
ciently well known. Consequently, the 
word dp:-Ou0s, hitherto referred io dpw 
(on the derivation in -θμος, see Buttmann, 
11. p. 315), αρι-θμεῖν- πεµπάζειν, must 
belong to this root, and must be connected 
with dpt-crepds, as za-lén is with zé-so. 
It must be confessed, that no traces of 
a digamma are now traceable in dpicrepos 
or ἀριθμός, but this proves nothing against 
the former existence of that letter in this, 
as in other words. We obtain therefore 
the following table of the expressions for 
left and right. 


πέμ-πε. Δέκα. 
vim-as, dak-shas, 
vin-s-tar, tath-s-v6, 
sin-is-ter, dec-s-ter, 
Fap-tc-repds. δεκ-σ(ί-τερος (Hom. ) 


The notions of pointing, receiving, &c. 
are, as we might expect, not to be found 
in the stems for five and ‘left:’ but the 
finger belongs to the left hand as well 
as to the right, and while δάκ-τυλος and 
dig-ttus refer to δέκα and decem, the 
Gothic figgrs, old High German vin-kar, 
refer to fimf and vinf. The formation in 
k (comp. Gothic juggs, old High Ger- 
man jun-i with jun-ior, stren-ki, stren-ge, 
strong, with stren-uus, &c. Grimm. 11. 
p- 287 foll.) shows itself in the verb fin- 
gan, fan-gen (Gr. 11. p. 60 mr. 608; 
1. p. 1023 mr. 18), and fin-gan (capere) 
bears the same relation to fig-grs that hin- 
than (capere) does to han-dus.”’ 

1. * Just as there is a break after ‘aihun 
tehund and a return to the simple hunda, 
the Romans, when they got beyond 100,000 
in their money reckonings, left out this sum 
and said only decies αγία, instead of decies 
centena millia αγία; and | sesterlium was 
in the reckoning equivalent to 1000 sestertii, 
when it was joined to decem, undecim, &c., 
and to 100,000 sestertii, when connected 
with decies, undecies, &c.” 
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This disquisition anticipates all that remained to be said on 
the tens and hundreds. 

The words χέλιοι, 1000, and μύριοι, 10,000, are merely ex- 
pressions for large but indefinite numbers. The connexion of 
χίλιοι with χιλός, “a heap of fodder”, is self-evident: and it is 
equally clear that χιλός is connected with yew (χεξω) just as 
χεῖλος is with yaw (yaFw) and καυλος with καίω, κάξω, καύω. 
That it has nothing to do with the χλοή, χλωρός, &c. as Pott 
supposes (Etym. Forsch. 1. p. 141) is shown by the length of 
the first syllable. The intimate relationship im meanmg which 
subsists between yew and χιλος will be felt by any one who 
reads such passages as Odyss. χι. 588. Sevdpea 0 ὑψιπέτηλα 
κατάκρηθεν yee καρπὀν. The same is the case with μύριοι, 
which, with a difference of accentuation, is used in the best writers 
in a general and indefinite sense. Thus we have µάλα mupio, 
‘a great many”, pupla omovdn, “excessive eagerness.” (See 
Buttm. Ausfihri Sprl. § 70. Anm. 15). This word is connected 
with μύρω, a verb which expresses the falling of water, and is 
especially applied to a flood of tears. Compare Hesiod, “Acz. 
Ἡρακλ. 182, πρόσθεν µεν θανατὀν τ εἶχον καὶ δάκρυσι μῦρον, 
with Soph. Gd. Col. 1253. δι ὄμματος ἀστακτὶ λείβων dax puop. 
The derivation of the idea of a large number from the sight 
of water falling in infinite drops is too obvious to require any 
remark, 

We must now turn to the ordinals, and, in discussing them, 
we will include an inquiry into the modes of expressing a su- 
perlative common to the Greek and cognate languages, an inquiry 
which might indeed be postponed to the third book, but which 
may be conveniently discussed in this chapter as the compara- 
tives have also been touched on here, and as this will give us 
an opportunity of explaining three words intimately connected 
with the numerals, µέσος, ἧκισυ, and ἄλλος. 

It has been mentioned that the ordinal of the second num- 
ber is δεύτερος, and it will be observed that this word eontains 
the comparative suffix -repos explained above. This comparative 
suffix is, as we have seen, from its origin peculiarly adapted to 
the expression of a relation between ¢wo persons or things, espe- 
cially of the relation between farther and nearer. Hence, the 
ordinal of the number two would naturally be expressed by af- 
fixing to that numeral this comparative termination, for in that 
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case a relation between two only is implied. But when the rela- 
tion of nearness is applied to one out of a greater number, we find 
that a different termination is affixed, and dev-raros is the word 
used for expressing the nearest of one out of a given series, 
that is, “the last,” considering them as in a state of motion 
from the terminus in quo. Now the ending -τατος is the most 
common of those which are used to express the superlative de- 
gree in Greek. This form points at once to a reduplication, 
and would lead us to suppose that there must have been at some 
time a superlative form in -τος only. The ordinals in the com- 
mon Greek writers are πρώτος (or προτερος when only two are 
spoken of), δεύτερος (or δεύτατος, when more than two are 
spoken of), τρίτος, τέταρτος, πέµπτυς, ἕκτος, ἕβόομος, ὄ γδοος 
(or d-ydoFos, as the analogy of the Latin octavus would lead us 
to infer), évvatos, δέκατος, &¢., εἰκυστὸς, &C., ἑκατοστός, δια- 
κοσωστός, &C. χιλιοστός, µυριοστος. Now in all these, except 
ἔβόο-μος, d°y60-0s = oryduFos, (the forms octavus, o-ydoFos are to be 
explained from the final « of the Sanscrit dual) the termination is 
tos. The same termination is found in the Sanscrit chaturthas, 
shash-thas, and in the Latin guartus, quinctus, sewtus; all the 
other Latin ordinals except secundus (which is merely the participle 
of sequor), octavus, and nonus (for novimus), end in mus, an 
equivalent to which is found in the Sanscrit panca-mas, sapta-maa, 
ashta-mas, nava-mas, daca-mas. As pos and τος can have no 
connexion with one another, we must conclude that they are both 
allowable forms of the ordinal termination. They both imply 
that the thing specified is the last of a series going on from the 
speaker. The syllables nos, mus, mas contain the element µε of 
the first personal pronoun. The syllables ros, tus, thas, as Bopp 
has properly observed (Vergl. Gramm. p. 393), imply motion from 
a place, and the Latin termination tws is constantly found in 
that sense, as in ce@li-tus, ‘“‘from heaven”, sub-tus, ‘from 
under”, in-tus, “from within”. The common Sanscrit termina- 
tions for the comparative and superlative are -ίαγα, -tama (Latin 
-timus), which are sometimes written -dhara, -dhama, as ‘in 
a-dhara, “the lower”, a-dhama, “the lowest”. We have also 
the synonyms a-dhas and a-tas, between which stands our ter- 
mination -thas with the same meaning. This termination is 
found directly in Greek in such words as ἔν-τος (intus), νύσ-τος, 
“from afar”, &c. But the more usual form in which it appears 
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is θεν (=Oes, Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 250), which bears much - 
the same relation to τος that we have seen in the Sanscrit forms 
-dhas, -tas. Now the meanings of these terminations all apply 
equally well to the ordinals or superlatives, whether we consider 
them as indicating generally separation or removal, or as denoting 
motion from the subject. Thus also the termination applies very 
well to such words as ἕκασ-τος, “the very one”, “the one by 
himself”, which is formed as a superlative from éxas. If these 
remarks be well founded, then -τος must be the proper form of 
the superlative, and τατος merely a reduplication of it, just as we 
have both τρί-τατος and rpi-ros. The force of this termination 
perhaps appears most evident in the word πολλοστός, which 
means “one taken out of many”, and hence, by a very natural 
transition, '' very small”; for, when a given whole is divided into 
many units, the smallness of the unit will of course depend on the 
number of them. The word also signifies “the last of a long 
series”, as in Aristoph. Par, 559, 


> , η ca > - ’ 
ασπάσασθαι θυμὸς ημῖν εστι πολλοστῷ χρὸόνῳ, 


i.e. “after so long a time”, “in the last of so long a series of 
years”. These meanings arise naturally from the signification 
which we have given to the affix, and we do not know of any other 
means of explaining the word. We have also a very striking 
proof of the correctness of this view in the ordinary use of the 
superlative in Greek, where we should expect a comparative ac- 
cording to our idiom. Thus we have in Aschylus (Perse, 180), 
ἐδοζάτην pot dvo ‘yuvaik εὐείμονε---είς ὄψιν μολεῖν---μεγέθει 
τών νῦν εὐπρεπεστάτα πὀλυ, where these two visionary women 
are supposed to be the first of a series including all the actually 
existing women, with whom they certainly would not be classed 
were there not something in the nature of a Greek superlative 
which renders a construction like this necessary. The same also 
appears from the common Greek idiom πεμπτὸς autos, “ with 
four others”, &c. 

" Although the Greeks generally expressed the comparative and 
superlative by -τε-ρος and -τα-τος or -τος, there was another 
method which they adopted most frequently in the case of di- 
syllabic adjectives terminating in -pos or -vs. This was by affixing 
the termination -ιων for the comparative and -ισ-τος for the super- 
lative. The quantity of -cwy is variable, the first syllable bemg 
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short in the old epic poets, and long afterwards; in this variable- 
ness it stands between the analogous Sanscrit terminations -iyas, 
-fyans, and the Latin -ior, one of which has the first syllable 
long, and the other always short. Some of the comparatives thus 
formed admit of an anomalous contraction, which requires some 
notice. Thus ταχὺς makes comp. ταχίων, superl. τάχιστος, but 
ταχίων 1s often contracted into θασσων, neut. θάσσον. Simi- 
larly βαθὺς makes Buccwv; βραδύς, Bpacowy; Ὑλυκύς, Ὑλύσ- 
σων; µακρόὀς, µάσσων ; παχύς, πάσσων. To these may be added 
acoov from ἄγχι, and μᾶλλων from uada. In all these cases 
there has been a process of assimilation, like that which has taken 
place in the barytone verbs in -ccw'. In the case of Oacaw», 
γλύσσω», µάσσων, and πάσσων, there has been an assibilation of 
the κ sound, the aspirate in the first word being transferred from 
the end to the beginning of the syllable, according to a principle 
before explained. The second letter in all these words is a repre- 
sentative of the ι, as is also the case in aAXos, alius, µέσσος, 
medius, φῦλλον, folium. From the accentuation of ἄσσον, θᾶσ- 
σον, and μᾶλλον, it may be inferred that in Attic at least the 
first vowel is long by nature, and it may be doubted whether these 
words ought not to have the iota subscriptum, the i being trans- 
ferred to the first from the second syllable, as is mdeed clearly 
the case in κρείσσων, μείζων. 

To ascertain the meaning of this comparative suffix, we must 
reour to what was said in the last chapter on the connexion of 
the Greek and Sanscrit terminations—uios, ‘ya. It appears that 
these endings express a quality or relation, and so differ from 
the comparative-ending only in this, that the comparative pro- 
perly denotes a relation between two only, whereas these ter- 
minations express a relation generally. There is reason, there- 
fore, to believe that the terminations are only weaker forms of 
the comparative ending in -iwy, just as the terminations of 
med-ius, al-ius, clearly relative words, are only slight varia- 
tions of the comparative-endings in -tor (more anciently -ios), 
neuter -118. 

The word medius is perfectly analogous to isos; the first 
syllable of medius is the first personal pronoun, just as the 
first syllable of ἴδιος is the third. The word “middle” expresses 
that the subject, the here, is considered as equidistant from two 


1. See Book III. Chap. 1, and Book IV. Chap. 4. 
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other localities, and is therefore properly expressed by a variety 
of the first personal possessive pronoun. This possessive in 
Sanscrit is written madiya, the word signifying “middle” is 
madhya. In Greek the dh or th of the Sanscrit is assibilated 
into σ, a8 σιὀς from θεος, and the i or y is represented by the 
second σ of µέσσος, an assimilation which we often find. We 
do not hesitate to recognize this word in the second part of 
ἡἥ-μισυ. The first part bears the same relation to διά, Latin 
di (di-midius “‘through the middle”), that the first syllable of 
ὑ-μεῖς does to dvo. The same preposition also appears in the 
first syllable of ή-μέρα and ἤ-μερος'. By an assimilation very 
like that which has taken place in µέσσος for µέδιος, we have 
ἄλλος for ἅλιος with the same ending signifying quality or 
relation. It is clearly the same word with the Sanscrit anya 
(for aniya, from ana the demonstrative) and the Latin alius. 
The interchange of the liquids 7, η, in Greek and Sanscrit is 
well known; it is also common among the dialectical varieties 
of the Greek language itself (Buttmann, Ausf. Sprachkl. Vol. 1. 
p. 74). In αλλήλων (from ἄλλοι, ἄλλων) one of the d’s is 
absorbed in the long vowel, just as the i is omitted in sdluse 
formed from the separative particle se and alius. The Sanscrit 
synonym anyénya = anya-anya is melted down into one word 
in a@ somewhat similar manner. 

It may be objected to this resolution of μέσος and ἄλλος into 
forms so analogous to the qualitative ending in -ιος on the one 
hand, and the comparative in -ίων on the other, that there is 
actually a form of ἄλλος (ἀλλοῖος) ending with the former affix, 
and a comparative of µέσος-μεσαίτερος (superl. µεσαίτατος). 
With regard to αλλοιος we have only to say that a reduplica- 
tion of the ending would be quite in accordance with the analogy 
of the Greek language, even though we were not entitled to 
suppose that this elongation took place after the word had, by 
assimilation, lost the outward features of its original form. In 
Sanscrit an-ya and an-ya-tara are synonyms for “other,” ‘“‘ dif- 
ferent.” The same may be said of µεσαίτερος: for although 
µέσιος, medius, have unquestionably a comparative meaning, yet 
in the general use of the word, it may have become necessary to 
- have a separate form to express more strongly that one of two 
objects was nearer to the middle point than the other. In 


1. Above, p. 18]. 
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Sanscrit madhya has a superlative madhyama like the Latin 
medioximus. We have before remarked on the connexion of 
ἴσος and Ίδιο, which are both analogous in meaning, as the 
latter is in forin also to µέσος (µέδιος). It is observable that 
isos has a comparative ἰσαίτερος, and ἴθιος a comparative ἰδιαί- 
τερο. The former might be explained by the existence of the 
word igaios (the name of the orator) which bears the same 
relation to ἴσος that τριταιος, &e. do to rpitos, &o. But we 
are inclined to believe with Buttmann (Ausfihrl. Sprachl. § 65, 
5. Anm. 6), that the particular form of a comparative was often 
chosen by the speaker or writer arbitrarily and to suit his own 
ear. Thus we have from ἄσμενος, a perfect passive participle, 
ὠσμενωτερος, ασµεναίτατα., and ασµενέστατα. 

It has been mentioned that when the Greeks formed the 
comparative in -iwr, they employed a superlative in «ισ-τος. 
Similarly, in Sanscrit a superlative in -isht’h’as corresponds to 
3 comparative in -iyans or tyas. It will be worth our while to 
examine these forms a little more minutely. Most of the 
Greek, and many of the Sanscrit, adjectives, which form their 
comparatives and superlatives in this manner, end in -ws or 
-r({)-s. Why the former should prefer this method it is difficult 
to say, but one may easily sec why the latter, which already 
contain part of the ordinary comparative-ending, should repudiate 
the common termination. Those Greek adjectives which already 
end in -po-s, and those Sanscrit adjectives which have this or 
any other consonant-suffix, drop it in the comparative, which is 
formed as if from an adjective in -us. Thus, αἰσχ-ρὸς makes 
αἰσχ-ίων, ἐχθ-ρός, ἐχθ-ίων, &c. In Sanscrit the vowel of the 
new positive is always affected by guna: thus, kship-ra “swift” 
makes kshép-iyas; kshud-ra “little,” kshéd-tyas; dé-ra “ far,” 
dav-iyas; yu-van “young,” yav-iyas; sth&a-la “thick,” sthav- 
tyas, &c. We think the long syllable in the penultima of these 
Greek and Sanscrit comparatives, is occasioned by the coalition 
of the final vowel uw, from which they are always formed, with 
the i of the ending. In the words θάσσων, γλύσσων, &o. the 
final « has been elided, and the short ἑ as usual changed into y, 
whence the assimilation. There are three instances of a some- 
what similar kind in Sanscrit: pri-ya “dear,” sthi-ra “firm,” ° 
and sphi-ra “swollen,” form their comparatives by adding -yas 
to a guna of the roots, thus, pré-yas, sthé-yas, sphé-yas. The 

14 
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reason of this is obvious: fur otherwise there would be a con- 
currence of éiy = eiiy which would not be allowable. 

In compliance with the custom of all writers on grammar we 
have talked of a superlative in s-ros or ish-th'as. If it were 
true, as Grimm supposes (Deutsche Gramm. III. p. 583), that 
the superlative is properly formed from the comparative, it would 
be necessary to infer that these two syllables form the ending 
of the superlative as such, and that, in the Sanscrit at least, 
the syllable ish was a contraction of -tyas, and this is Bopp’s 
notion (Krit. Gramm. der Sanskrita-Sprache, p. 113). To ua 
it appears quite unnecessary to derive the superlative from the 
comparative in any case. Nobody will assert that the more 
common comparative ending -ta-ra-, -τε-ρα, is contained in the 
corresponding superlative; why then should we suppose that 
the other comparative is! The comparative expresses .a relation 
between two things: one is farther than or beyond the other 
(ta-ra), or bears a certain qualitative ratio to it (i-yéns). The 
superlative expresses that the thing is the last in the series, 
proceeding from (-ία) or nearest to (-ma) the subject, or both 
(-ta-ma). These ideas are surely distinct, and need not be 
derived from one another. We believe that this superlative- 
ending -ισ-τος is simply the termination -tos, which we have 
already spoken of, appended to a new shorter form of the positive 
ending in -vs. The υ is turned into «, which probably always 
followed it in the complete termination -vis or hvis before the 
υ was vocalized; thus the Sanscrit root svid is represented 
both by ὕδ-ωρ and id-pws, hve, the root of vids, appears in 
Φύ-ω and filius, éuoi = έμε-φί, appears as ἅμυ in Bootian Greek 
(Apollon. de pronom. p. 364), ‘OiAeus = Ειλευς appears as ]λεὺς 
or Όιλευς (Hermann de emend. Gr. Gr. 415), δο. Although 
these forms in -us or -vis do not exist, they may be presumed as 
possible from the analogies pointed out by Buttmann (Ausfihri. 
Sprl, ) 67. Anm. 6): namely, by the side of µακ-ρός, αἰσχ-ρός, 
and νεκ-ρός, we have the forms αηκ-υύ-νω (in which the root- 
syllable is guna’d as in the Sanscrit superlatives, and in µήκισ-τος, 
µῆκος,), αἰσχ-ύ-νη, and vexvs. We do not, however, agree 
with Buttmann in thinking the terminations -υς and -os a8 origi- 
nally the same. On the contrary, the terminations in -vs, as 
will hereafter be shown, contain a distinct pronominal addition 
to the crude form of the word, while in the ending o-; the 
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nominative suffix is immediately attached. It is no slight proof 
of the durability of these suffixes, that Sanscrit words in -us 
or wu are always represented in Greek by corresponding adjec- 
tives in -υς or substantives in v, thus for the Sanscrit svddus, 
prithus, urus, dcus, laghus, mridus' and madhu, we have the 
Greek nous, πλατύς, ευρύς, WKUS, ἐ-λαχύς, Bpadus and µεθυ. 
The Sanscrit bahus has two Greek representatives, Babs and 
παχύς, just as ahis stands between ἔχις and ὄφι, or han 
between φαν (φόν-ος eredr-ov) and θαν (θάν-ατος, θν-ήσκω) 
(Benary Berl. Jahrb, August, 1834, p. 999). There are cases, 
in which, as we have seen, the superlative termmation is imme- 
diately appended to an adjective in -ος 88 in πολλος-τός, or to 
an adverb in -as, a8 in ἕκας-τος the comparative of which, 
ἑκά-τερος, is formed from the adjective ἕκατος, but these are quite 
different from the case before us, as may be seen from a com- 
parison of ολιγος-τὸς with ολίγισ-το. The terminations -τερος, 
-τατος, are sometimes appended to new forms in -εύς, as in 
λαλίσ-τερος, πτωχίσ-τερος, ἁρπαγίσ-τατος, &e. In fact adjec- 
tives, IN -ης or nrs and -εντο, and even some in ων (ov-s), 
ες (-tx-s), ‘regularly form the comparative and superlative in 
-€o-repos, -έσ-τατος. Nor does the apparent analogy of magis 
favour the derivation of µέγισ-τος from an imaginary compara- 
tive µέγις for µεγίων: the comparative of mag-nus has suffered 
all sorts of abbreviations: in major the gi has become j as 
usual, while magis has lost the 1 of the ending: the g has 
become x in the Zend masista, and has vanished altogether 
from the French mais. There is no reason whatever why there 
should not be a form µεγε-ύς, 88 well as µέγε-θο.. On the con- 
trary, the existence of ueyic-ros is a reason for presuming the 
existence of µεγεύς, just as we might presume the existence 
of Ἄρευς, if we did not know it, from the superlative ἄρισ-τος, 
and as a positive vasus has been inferred from the Zend super- 
lative vahista (Benary Berl. Jahrb. August, 1834, p. 230). 


ee ee 


14.5 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE PREPOSITIONS. 


PREPOSITIONS are pronouns in the strictest sense of the word. 
They express relations of place, and in their ordinary use are 
employed to denote the relative positions of visible objects. 
Grammarians tell us that they govern cases, and it 1s the pre- 
vailing practice to arrange them according to the cases which 
they are said to govern. But this is palpably false: for in all 
languages which have any inflexions a case may express by it- 
self any relation which the addition of a preposition could give 
to it, and, in languages, which, like the Sanscrit, have a com- 
plete assortment of cases, many relations of place are invari- 
ably expressed by the cases without any particle prefixed. Such 
would have been the fact in the Greek language too, but the 
rules of euphony, convenience, the influence of writing, and. a 
multitude of other causes, have contributed to mutilate the 
terminations of the nouns as well as of the verbs, and thus pre- 
positions, the force of which was originally included in the case- 
endings, have come to be prefixed for the sake of greater dis- 
tinctness, just as the particular noun is placed after the pronoun, 
called the article, in repetitions, and just as the nominative 
case is prefixed to the verb. 

There are eighteen Greek words which are commonly reckoned 
as prepositions ; six monosyllables, eis, ev, ἐξ, πρὀ, mpos, σύν, 
and twelve dissyllables, αμφί, ava, avri, ἀπὸ, dia, ἐπί, κατά, 
μετα. παρά, περί, ὑπέρ, ὑπὸ. We shall consider these accord- 
ing to the relations which they express and not according to 
any arbitrary division of former grammarians. As the prepo- 
sitions retain their original meaning, as words indicating po- 
sitions and directions in space, more characteristically than any 
other pronominal words, and also present the simplest combi- 
nations of the original elements of the pronouns, we will, pre- 
viously to examining these Greck forms separately and in detail, 
endeavour to point out their etymological analysis in a sum- 
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mary manner, and to explain the general principles of their com- 
position. It has been stated before that the primitive pronouns 
are three in number, expressing respectively the positions here, 
near to the here, and there, and that different modifications 
of direction or position may be denoted by combining these 
original stems with one another or with the particle /a or ra. 
On examination it will appear that all the Greek prepositions, 
with the exception of διὰ which is a form of the second numeral, 
are compounds of at least two of the primary elements, or of 
one of them with -ra. After a careful dissection of all the pro- 
nominal forms with which we are acquainted, we have arrived 
at the conclusion, that if any one of the elements of position 
is combined with -ra, it indicates motion and continuation in a 
direction of which the element in question represents the point 
nearest to the subject; and that, by subjoining any one of the 
pronominal elements to any other of them, we denote a motion 
or continuation from the position denoted by the first element 
towards that indicated by the second. Thus we have seen, that 
the second element when prefixed to -ra (as in ka-ra) expresses 
motion onwards from the position indicated as gear, so as in 
fact, to coincide with a word indicating the third portion (éa, 
or even fa-ra); and that the first element subjoined to the third 
(as in fa-va) expresses motion or continuation from the third 
position towards the first, so as to coincide with the second po- 
sition. We shall find this method most amply illustrated by 
the Greek prepositions. Of these πα-ρά, πε-ρί, mpo, π-ρό-ς, 
are compounded of the first element and pa. In the first, which 
is also written πα-ραί, we find both elements in the simplest form. 
In the second, in which traces of a heavier-ending still remain, 
the vowel of the first element has assumed the lighter form e, 
according to a principle which will be more fully explained 
hereafter. In m-po and z-po-s, which are in fact one and the 
same word, another element has been subjoined in the subjective 
s, indicating motion or transitiveness, which we shall see playmg 
an important part as the sign of the nominative case. In con- 
sequence of this addition, the root vowel has been dropt before 
the liquid, and a medium weight given to the vowel of the 
termination. The forms π-ρο-τί, πο-τί, also used for π-ρός, 
are compounds, one of the preposition π-ρό, the other of the 
simple element of the first pronoun, with the element of the 
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third; and both, therefore, denote (the former more strongly) 
motion from the first in the direction of the third position. A 
similar form is µε-τά, which signifies “with” as a connexion 
between the here and the there, and “ after” as denoting an 
approximation to their union. The third pronoun is subjoined 
to the second in κα-τα, as it is to the first in µε-τά, and the 
meaning which results is analogous. On comparing σὺ-ν with 
the Sanscrit sa-ma, we perceive that the first element is here 
appended to a form of the second; the meaning “ with” which 
results is explicable in much the same way as the similar sense of 
µε-τα. If the latter expresses “ with” as implying a juncture of 
the here to the there, so sa-ma may convey the same sort of idea 
as implying an union of the near with the here. The prepositions 
ὑ-πό, ὑ-πέρ are related as ta is to ta-ra; the latter expresses 
a continuance of the direction implied by the former. The first 
syllable of ὑ-πο is a vocalization of the second pronoun Fa or 
sva. In Sanscrit it appears as uw in w-pa, and in Latin as σι 
in sw-b. Of the successive mutilations of this stem from sva to 
hi, i we have already spoken, and we have also hinted the 
general tendency of the aspirated labial to vocalize itself into ἑ 
as well as u. We shall, therefore, have little difficulty in 
recognizing it in the Greek v, the Latin su, or even in the 
Sanscrit «. According to this analysis v-zro should signify a 
direction from the immediately near to the here and ὑ-πέ-ρ 
8 continuation of motion in that direction; we shall see pre- 
sently that this agrees very well with the common signification 
as the correlatives “under” and “over.” We have endeavoured 
to explain, in the last chapter but one, how the element a (e), 
which appears to be a mutilation of the first personal pronoun, 
came to have the strong demonstrative sense of distance or sepa- 
ration. It bears this sense most directly in composition with 
the element -na, which has also the same signification. There 
are three Greek prepositions in which the compound appears :— 
a-va, εἰς = ἐ-νς and e-v. The idea of farness is strongly conveyed 
by the first; the last and shortest form conveys simply and 
explicitly the idea of locality; and in the second this is combined 
with the idea of motion. The element α (e) appears in three 

other prepositions, α-πό, ἐ-πί and ¢-£ = e-xs. The lighter vowel ~ 
is chosen in the two latter because their terminations are heavier. 
The twa..former are indicative of a direction from the distant to 
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the here: the latter of motion from the distant to that which 
is near. The first and third have the cognate meanings “from” 
and “out of:” that which comes from the distant hitherward 
comes “from,” or, if to an intermediate spot, “out of” it. The 
signification of ex: is “upon;” the vowel of its termination, 
as well as that of πε-ρί, point to an original expression of locality 
by way of case-ending. A comparison of ἀπό, a (α-πός), 
π-ρο, π-ρο-ς, convinces us that both α-πο and π-ρὸ originally 
possessed the final s, which we have mentioned before as the 
index of transitiveness. ‘Av-ri and αμ-φὶ are compounds, of 
which the first part is a-va. The latter part of αν-τὶ is the third 
element under the locative form -τι, which, it will be remembered, 
ia very different from the corrupted form of the indefinite and 
interrogative. The termination of ἁμ-φὶ is a mutilation of the 
second pronominal stem, which is often used to form the locative 
or dative case. In Molic and Doric αμ-φὶ is written αμ-πί, but 
we regard this as merely a dialectical corruption. It is clear 
from ἅμ-φω = ava dvw, that gi for σφι is the more genuine 
form. A similar but more general corruption has taken place 
in ¢-a, the last syllable of which does not appear to be a case- 
variation of the ending of α-πὸ, but a substitute for gu, since 
in its proper meaning ε-πὶ is strictly locative. 

We commence our separate examination of the Greek pre- 
positions with εἰς and εν, which we believe to have been ori- 
ginally identical, and which express the simplest and most ele- 
mentary notion of locality—the being in a place. In the San- 
scrit system of cases there is one which by itself expresses this 
relation, and therefore it is not to be wondered at that there 
should be no Sanscrit preposition corresponding to ev. Now in 
the Sanscrit pronouns the termination of this locative case is i-n: 
thus tasmin, “in this,” kasmin, “in what?” étasmin, “in the 
same,” yasmin, “ in what,” sarvasmin, “in every thing.” The 
pronouns of the first and second person are exceptions: these 
form their locatives in i like the bulk of the Sanscrit nouns’, 
Bopp supposes (Vergl. Gramm. p. 231) that the termination in 
-i-n is of later origin than that in -ἐ, and that the final n is 
merely 9 ν ἐφελκυστικόὀ», or an arbitrary addition. We do not 
believe that ν ἐφελκυστικὸὺν in Greek words is % mere capri- 


1. Those Sanscrit nouns which form | general ending in i, for in all those nouns 
their locative in é are no variation from the | the crude form ends in a, and é =: «i. 
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cious termination: there is no reason why an 7 should be added, 
and it is very easy to see, on the contrary, how time might have 
caused an abbreviation, which is indeed constantly the case, of 
the ending. Besides, the use of the full termination in old words, 
like the pronouns in Sanserit, and its appearance in the Greek 
and Latin pronouns are to us sufficient proofs of its bemg the 
most ancient form of the locative. The Greek pronouns in which 
this termination is found, are exiv, τεῖν, τίν, tv, ely, σφίν, pir, 
Wi, ἡμῖν vary, πρίν, ἃο. In Latin it is even more exten- 
sively used, though in accordance with the genius of the language 
it is generally changed into i-m, except in compounds. Olim is 
obviously the locative of ille or olle, ‘in that time.” The same 
appears with regard to the other adverbs of times quom and 
interim. Enim is the locative of some lost. pronoun analogous 
to the Sanscrit, éna, and means “in that”=‘“‘for”, just as sin 
means “in this’=“if”, the one pointing to something that has 
been mentioned, the other to something about to be mentioned. 
Enim, which is related to nam just as tango does to contingo 
(Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), is a compound word like the San- 
acrit a-na, ¢-na, é-ta, é-ka: compare the Greek νυν, viv, νόσφε, 
with κει-νος, τῆ-νος, ἄ-να. The same termination with the same 
meaning is found in istim, istin-c(e), illim, illin-c(e), hin-c(e), 
intrin-secus, extrin-secus, quin, in-de, utrin-de, un-de, subin-de, 
dein, &c. The first part of peren-die, which as we showed 
before is formed like the Sanscrit parédyus, or aparédyus, from 
& pronominal adjective signifying “' other”, or “further”, and the 
common word for ‘“‘a day”, exhibits the locative of the adjec- 
tive very clearly, as does also the Sanscrit equivalent aparé= 
apara-t. It is obvious that this termination -in or -en is identical 
with the Latin preposition i-n, which from the disuse of the 
locative case is always used to express the simple notion of lo- 
cality. We cannot identify εν with in. There is no affinity 
between the 2 and the ο. We must therefore be contented to 
suppose that the first part of i-n is the ultimate weakened form 
of the second personal pronoun, the stronger form of which ap- 
pears in the Greek locative ἵ-να, “where”, and both stronger 
and weaker in the forms analyzed in the last chapter but one. 
There are traces of this locative of the second pronoun in the 
prepositions civ, evi. The common preposition er, however, was 
simply the locative of the pronominal stem ε-ᾱ, denoting sepa- 
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ration or distinct and definite locality, and in this pronominal sense 
it is often used in the best writers. Thus, Sophocl. Ed. Tyr, 27. 
ἐν ὃ ὁ πυρφόρος. θεὺς oxy Was éXavve. And thus we see why 
the first and second personal pronouns, when it was. necessary to 
give to them that more marked and definite expression of locality 
which is conducive to their distinctness as numerals, were occasion- 
ally combined with this locative of the third personal pronoun. 

That εἰς and ev are essentially the same word has not escaped 
the notice of Greek scholars. In Pindar we have ey with an 
accusative case expressing motion to a place, where we should 
certainly find εἰς in Attic (Pyth. II. 11, and 86. V. 38. Nem. VIE. 
31), and there are passages in which εἰς with an accusative is 
found instead of εν with a dative (Porson ad Eurip. Phaniss. 
1381). It might be suggested that cis=evs was the basis both 
of es, and εν, the former omitting the ν, the latter the s. But it 
is not necessary to regard them in this light. We consider them 
to be related simply as pets, µέν, δείς and dev; namely, pev, 
δέν and ev are three locatives, and peis, δείς and eis are three 
transitive forms incorporating the idea of locality. That εἰς ex- 
preases motion to a place (not unlike -de) while ἐν expresses 
nothing but locality, or the abiding in a place, is to be ex- 
plained from the addition of the element s, which is also a mark of 
the nominative or relation of subjectivity. The termination »()s 
appears also in the Latin preposition tra-ns. 

There is only one passage so far as we know, in which the 
preposition eis has occasioned any difficulty. It is im Euripides 
Bacche 742. 


~ 3 e » , (a ’ 
ταῦροι ὃ υβρισταί, Keis κέρας θυμουµενοι 
τὸ πρὀσθεν. 


from which Virgil has taken his irasci ἐπ cornua (Georg. III. 282. 
fEneid, XII. 104), and which is also imitated by lian (Hist. 
Anim. II. 20, and IV. 28, where we have υβρίζειν εἰς κέρας). 
We think the line in Euripides explicable from the idea of 
‘‘ looking towards”, implied in the classical use of εἰς, and from 
the passage in his Helena (1558), where a bull is described as 
KupTwv τε vwTU Keis κέρας παρεµβλέπων. 

With regard to the usage of ws as a synonym for eis, it 
need only be observed that this adverb is constantly employed 
by the best writers with prepositions of motion like εἰς, ὀπί, apus; 
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followed by an accusative, so that the three words are equivalent 
to ws with a participle, and the construction is explained in the 
common grammars by a supposed ellipse of the participle. This 
explanation is equally applicable to the case of ws with an accusa- 
tive. The fact is, that ws is the oldest form of the proper ablative 
of the relative ὃς: for the oldest Latin ablative ends in -d; thus 
we have such forms as in altod marid, senatud, predad, &c. in 
ancient Roman inscriptions. The Sanscrit ablative ends in -ᾱέ, 
which bears the same relation to the Greek in -ws, that dadaté 
does to δίδωσι, or samat to ὁμῶς (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 215). 
Now the proper meaning of the ablative is motion from a place, 
which of course implies motion to a place. Hence the Latin 
ablative forms eo, quo, &c. always express the termintus in quem. 
And thus we may readily conceive how the same meaning might be 
conveyed by ws, which certainly bears this sense whenever it is 
coupled with participles. 

The most elementary notion of situation next to that of mere 
locality is the notion of that which is before us, in which the 
notion of forwardness, or motion forwards is included. The sim- 
plest word for expressing this in Greek is xpo, which is 8 com- 
pound of the first pronominal stem under the form ρᾶ with 
the termimation ra, signifying, as we have seen, motion, and 
conveying the idea of beyond. This word, like εἰς and εν, ap- 
pears among the numerals, for a superlative form of it (πρώτος) 
is used as the ordinal of the first number. Another form of 
προ is προτὶ (Sanscrit prati) or πο-τί, which bears the same 
relation to προ that αντὶ does to ava: the second part in both 
words is the shortened form of the demonstrative τ(ό). That 
π-ρο-ς is only the fuller and more genuine form of π-ρὸ appears as 
well from the comparison of a-zo, ἄψ, suggested above, as from 
the fact that π-ρος under the still more complete form πάρος is 
used as a synonym for πρὀ. The idea of motion, conveyed by 
π-ρὸς OF π-ρο-τί, has been before explained; the form πρός com- 
bines with a word expressing here, the syllable ra indicating motion, 
and the termination s, which has much the same force: compare 
εἰς: προ-τι subjoins a stem conveying the idea of locality. 

The preposition επὶ in its primary meaning expresses only a 
situation immediately over and upon some place. When we 
compare it with the Sanscrit preposition abhi, formed from the 
pronominal stem a, and the termination bhi which finds a repre- 
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sentative in the Greek -ϕι and the Latin δὲ (as in i-bé from ia), 
we cannot refrain from believing that ἐπὶ is only a softened form 
of abhi. Wilson’s account of abhi is as follows. ‘‘ Abhi is a 
preposition and particle implying (1) superiority im place, rank, 
or power (over, upon, against, above), (2) proximity (near). 
(8) separation (severally), (4) wish, desire, (5) conjunction, par-- 
tioularizing (to, with respect to). Thus, abhi-kramitun, to over- 
power; abhi-gantun, to approach; abhi-khydtun, to speak to; 
abhi-bhava, disgrace; abhi-lasha, desire; abhyagnin, on the fire.” 
From this abhi we have the adverb abhitas, “near”. The con- 
junction and inseparable preposition api, which is a still nearer: 
approach to the Greek ἐπί, occurs as a preposition before a few 
roots, and seems to signify ‘over’; the roots dhd, “to place”, 
nah, ‘to fasten”, receive the meaning ‘to cover’ when this par- 
ticle is prefixed. The a of api is usually omitted; e.g. pi- 
naddha, '' covered”, “clothed”. As a conjunction, we very often 
find api by itself, without any rejection of the a, m which case 
it signifies '' even”, “though”, “ yet”, ‘‘ assuredly”, ‘‘ moreover”, 
“therefore”, “also”; it is likewise an interrogative particle, and 
when added to the interrogative kim is equivalent to quispiam 
(Wilson sub v.; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita- 
Sprache, p. 55; and Glossar. Sanscr. p. 11). So that api and 
abhi seem to be modifications of the same word. This view of 
the connexion of επί, abhi, and api, is supported by the common 
usage of επί, which always conveys the idea of nearness or ap- 
proximation, even when it is followed by an accusative, and. 
therefore signifies motion. It coincides so remarkably in some 
of its applications with the Latin ob, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose the Greek and Latin prepositions can have had different 
origins. In Ennius οὐ is a preposition signifying merely motion 
to a place, e.g. in Festus, οὗ Romam noctu legiones ducere 
cacpit, and in the fragment of his Telamon quoted by Cicero 
(Tusc. Disp. III. 18), Hicine est ille Telamo, modo quem gloria 
ad celum extulit, quem adspectabant, cujus ob os (γα ore 
obvertebant sua. The same may be said of the use of obeo; 
‘““to go to”, “to visit”. The English preposition “upon” con-- 
veys much the same idea as emi in such passages as Hom. Od. 
v.17, οἵ Kev µιν πέµποιεν Ew ευρέα γνῶτα θαλάσσης. 

It is this meaning of nearness which has given rise to the use 
of ei in composition to signify mutuality, an interchange, a running: 
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of one thing into another. As this meaning of ἐπὶ has not been: 
sufficiently noticed by Greek scholars, we shall illustrate it by ex- 
amples. In this sense it is frequently joined with ἄλλος, or some - 
word like it, and the origin of the meaning seems to be the same as 
that of αλλήλων, with which indeed it is combined, if we may adopt 
Hermann’s very probable emendation of Sophocles (Antig. 57): 


, ρ , ° , 
τρίτον ὸ αδέλφω ovo μίαν καθ Ἴμεραν 
~ A , 
αυτοκτονοῦντε, τω Ταλαιπωρω, μορον 
, 9 ’ ~ 
κοινὸν κατειργασαντ επαλληλοιν χεροιν. 


The expression of mutuality or interchange by juxtaposition seems 
to have been the result of a natural love of brachylogy or the 
shortest mode of expressing our meaning. When we say “ they 
hurt one another”, we mean that A hurt B, and also that B 
hurt A: which would certainly not be expressed by saying “ the 
one hurt the other”. Similarly in Greek, if we wrote ἄλλοι 
ἔκτειναν ἄλλους, we should merely express that the ene party 
killed the other, but if we put the two pronouns together and 
write ἄλλοι ἄλλους (ἀλλήλους) ἕκτειναν, we express that the 
slaughter was mutual, that there were killers on both sides. It 
is therefore by an obvious contrivance for the purpose of saving 
3 superabundance of words, that, whenever reciprocity is intended 
to be expressed, the subject and object are placed in immediate 
contact, in order that the hearer or reader may combine them 
both into one idea of agency. It is precisely the same case with 
phrases like πρὸ ὁ τοῦ ἐνόησεν and πρὸς adAor ἄλλον. This 
expression of reciprocity, by creating an idea of contiguity or con- 
tact, is sometimes extended in Greek to an expression of identity. 
This appears from the use of ἑαυτούς, αὐτούς, for αἀλλήλους (see 
Hesychius and his commentators stb v. ἑαυτούς). In the passage 
of Sophocles quoted above, we have αὐτοκτονοῦντε for αλλη- 
Aoxrovouvre, and farther on in the same play (145), we find καθ 
αὐτοῖν δικρατεῖς Aoyyat στήσαντε for kat ἀλλήλων. In Plato 
(Parmenides, Ῥ. 183 £) we see the grounds of this usage more 
clearly: αλλ᾽ οὐ τα ev ἡμῖν προς ἐκεινα τὴν δύναμιν ὄχει οὐδὲ 
ἐκεῖνα πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ἀλλ’, ὃ λέγω, αὐτὰ αὑτών καὶ πρὸς αὐτὰ 
ἐκεῖνά TE ἐστι, καὶ τὰ παρ ἡμῖν ὡσαύτως πρὸς cavTa,—that 
is, ἀλλήλων καὶ πρὸς ἄλληλα. We do not very well understand 
what the author of the συναγωγή λέξεων χρησίµων (Bekkeri 
Anecdof. p. 378) means by asserting that the converse is the 
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case: αλλήλων arti Tov ἑαυτών. οὕτως Evpemions καὶ Όουκν- 
ions’ καὶ ποὺ τινες ἀλλήλων»ν ἐγεύσαντο, αντὶ τοῦ έαν- 
των. The passage of Thucydides here alluded to is as follows 
(II. 70): & τε otros ἐπελελοίπει, καὶ ἄλλα TE πολλὰ επεγε- 
γένητο αὐτόθι ἤδη Bpwaews πέρι ἀναγκαίας, καὶ τινες καὶ 
αλλήλων ἐγέγευντο. It is here simply stated that the Potidseans 
were reduced to the necessity of feeding on human flesh: of course 
ἀλλήλων is not here used in its ordinary signification, for there 
could certainly be no reciprocity in such an action as that here 
referred to; but still less can any reflexive meaning be intended. 
Thucydides perhaps considers the Potidzeans as one body, and in- 
tends, by the use of ἀλλήλων, to indicate that they fed upon the 
corpses of their fellow citizens: this is the only way in which we 
can comprehend the interpretation given in the συναγωγή. There 
are other passages in which αλλήηλων cannot be interpreted with 
any reference to reciprocity. In Odyss. xu. 102 ἀλληλων must 
be equivalent to ἑτέρων if the present punctuation is retained : 
τὸν ὃ ἕτερον σκόπελον χθαµαλωτερον ove, Οδυσσεῦ, 
πλήσιον αλλήλων' καὶ Kev οιοιστεύσειας. 
But it is better, perhaps, to understand it as if it were written 
ot σκόπελοι πλήσιὀν εἰσιν ἀλλήλων, putting a full stop at the end 
of the first line. In such words as αλληλοῦχος, ἀλληλουχία, the 
idea of reciprocity is merged in that of contiguity or union. 
Besides ἐπάλληλος we have ἐπαλλόκαρπος and επαλλόκαυλος 
in Theophrastus (Hist. Plaut. III. 18), with the same meaning of 
reciprocity. The use of ἐπαλλάσσειν and its derivatives, in the 
sense of alternation or interchange, is very common. Thus in 
Homer (Jad xm. 359) we have 
Tw ὃ Epidos κρατερῆς καὶ ὁμοιίου πολέμοιο 
πεῖραρ ἐπαλλάξαντες, er αμφοτέροισι τᾶνυσσαν, 
1. Θ. “alternating the rope of war, pulling it now to one side, 
now to the other, fighting with various success”. The metaphor 
is taken from a game, in which two people tried their strength by 
pulling at a rope, which is also alluded to in Jliad χι. 336: 
ἔνθα σφι κατα ica µάχην ἐτάνυσσε Kpoviwv. 
The Homeric εποίχεσθαι also expresses reciprocity, especially when 
it means “to walk backwards and. forwards in weaving”: comp. 
ἱστὸν ἐποιχομένην (Iliad 1. 31) with Pindar’s iarwy παλιμβαμους 
ooous (Pyth. TX. 18). 
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The word ἐπαλλαγή is used by Herodotus (I. 74) to express 
an interchange of matrimonial relations between two families ; ; 
Kat γάμων ἐπαλλαγήν ἐποίησαν ἈΑλυάττεα γὰρ ὄγνωσαν 
δοῦναι τὴν θυγάτερα Ἀρυήνιν Αστυάγεὶ τῷ Kuakapew παιδί. 
On the similar word ἐεπάλλαξις, see Wyttenbach on Plutarch 
(Moral I. 2, p. 885). In this sense em-yauia is used (Herodot. IT. 
147); it also denotes a jus mutui connubii between two states 
or parties in a state (Wolf ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 282). The 
word ἐπαλλαπειν is used to express an interchange or inter- 
lacing in a material sense in the following passages: τα µέν 
εστι καρχαρόδοντα, αυτώ--- τα δὲ ἀνεπάλλακτα---καρχαρό- 
dovra yap ἐστιν ὅσα ἐπαλλαττει τοὺς odovTas τοὺς ofeis 
(Aristot. Hist. Anim. I. ο. 1. p. 501, Bekker). αρχεών τῶν 
νεύρων 4 ἐπαλλαγή, “the interlacing of the ends of the mus- 
cles ;” (Aretzeus, p. 34 Β, Boerhaave); and a line or two lower 
down in the same page, ἀἄλληλοισι επαλλαξάμενα εἰς χίασμον 
axnuatos, “interlacing with one another like the letter y.” 
In a metaphorical sense επαλλάττειν is applied to express 
verbal ambiguities, thus, Xenophon Mem. III. 8. § 1, µή an ὁ 
λόγος ἐπαλλαχθη, “lest your words be perverted.” Aristot. 
Polit. I. 6, (ρ. 1255, |. 13, Bekker) αἴτιον δὲ ταύτης ᾽αμϕι- 
σβητήσεως καὶ ὃ ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους επαλλάττειν, ὅτι - 
ἐπεὶ διαστάντων Ύε χωρὶ τούτων TwY λόγων, κ.τ.λ. “ that 
which makes the arguments run into one another and inter- 
change....for if they were kept distinct,...&c.” In this sense 
ἐπαμφοτερίζειν is very frequently found: ἐπαμφυτερίσαι. εἰς 
αμφιβολίας αγαγειν τὸν λόγον (Timsus Γεω. Platon. S. v.): 
Bee also Suidas and Hesychius. Plato Euthydemus, p. 500, p, 
ο ἄδελφός σου ἐξημφοτέρικε τὸν λόγον. —Resp. V. Ρ. 479 B, 
Tos εν Tas ἐστιάσεσιν ἐπαμφοτερίζουσιν ἔ έοικε----καὶ yap ταῦτα 
exaudorepiCav.—Scholiast. ad A ristoph. Pac. 849, ἐπαμφο- 
τεριζόντως λελέκται καὶ προς τὸ πραγμα και πρὸς το 
ἄσελγες. Id. Plutum, 635, παΐζων. Ύαρ ἐπαμφοτεριζούσαν 
λέξεις ἔθηκεν. The word also occurs in the sense of “to fluc- 
tuate,” “ to waver between two parties or opinions : >” έπαμφο- 
τερίζειν, τὸ μὴ παγίως ἕν τι βουλευέσθαι καὶ πράττειν, ἄλλα 
καὶ τόδε καὶ τόδε διανοεισθαι. Bekkeri Anecd. p. 41, a8 we see 
in Thueyd. VIII. 85, Φφθείροντα τών Πελοποννησίων τα πράγματα 
μετα Ἀλκιβιάδον καὶ ἐπαμφοτερίζοντα. Plat. Phedrus, Ρ. 257 B, 
ἵνα καὶ ὁ Epacrys Ode αὐτοῦ µήκετι ἐπαμφοτερίζῃ. 
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The same idea of reciprocity is conveyed by ἐπαμείβειν and 
ἐπαμοιβωδί It may also be inferred that επίχειρα in the 
senso of a reward or punishment contains the same notion; 
ἐπίχειρον. ἀνταπόδοσι, Hesychius; ταπίχειρα. τὸν µισθὀν, 
τὰς ἀμοιβάς. Suidas. Hence schy]l. Prometh. $27, τοιαῦτα μέντοι 
τῆς ἄγων ὑψηγόρου γλώσσης, Π ρομηθεῦ, τα |πίχειρα γίγνεται. 
The 28th line of the same play: τοιαῦτ ἀπηύρω tov Φιλαν- 
θρωπου τρόπου is explained by the Scholiast, τα τῆς Φιλαν- 
θρωπίας ἐπίχειρα τοιαῦτά σοι ἀγένετο, probably, as Hem- 
sterhius suggests (ad Lucian. I. p. 106. p. 370 Lehm.), with 
reference to line $27. Plato Resp. Χ. p. 608 c, ra ye µέγιστα 
ἐπίχειρα τῆς ἀρετῆς καὶ....ἆθλα. In Sophocles Antig. 814, 
οὔτε ζιφέων ἐπίχειρα λαχοῦσα punishment is implied: but 
in the Greek idea of punishment, that of an equivalent or quid 
pro quo was always included. The word ἐπίχειρα is of course 
intimately connected in meaning and origin with ἐπιχρῆσθαι, 
‘““to have an habitual interchange of kindnesses with any one.” 
Thus, Herod. III. 99, ἦν δὲ yun Kaun, ὠσαύτως at Em LX pew 
µεναι μάλιστα Ύυναικες ταυτὰ Toe ἀνδράσι ποιεῦσι. Thu- 
cyd. I. 41, ἀξίωσιν χάριτος τοίανδε Ἡ ἦν οὐκ ἐχθροὶ ὄντεε ὥστα 
βλάπτειν oud av Φίλοι wor ἐπιχρῆσθαι ἀντιδοθῆναι ἡμῖν 
ev τῷ πάροντι payer χρήναι. Plato Legg. XII. p. 953 a, 
ἄναγκαῖα μέν ws ὀλίγιστα δὲ ἐπιχρωμένους. The same 
meaning of reciprocity is conveyed by emmayia, “an alliance 
for mutual defence,” as distinguished from ξυμμαχία. Thus, 
Thueyd. I. 44, ξυμμαχίαν μὲν μὴ ποιησάσθαι, ὥστε τοὺς 
αὐτοὺς ἐχθροὺς καὶ Φίλους νοµίζειν... "ἀπιμαχίαν δὲ έποι- 
ήσαντο, τῇ ἀλλήλων βοηθειν. V. 48, αρκειν τὴν επιμαχίαν, 
αλλήλοις Ώοηθεῖν, ξυνεπιστρατεύειν δν unoevi, Ammon. περὶ 
διαφ. def. Ῥνμμαχειν καὶ ἐπιμαχεῖν διαφέρει᾽ συμμαχεῖν 
μέν γαρ λέγουσιν τὸ σὺν ἑαυτοῖς, φησι Δίδυμος, εἴτ αὐτοὶ 
ἐπίοιαν πολεµίοιν εἴθ' ἕτεροι ἐπιστρατεύοιεν ἐπιμαχαιν [δὲ] 
ὅτα τοὺς ἐπίοντας ἁἀμύνονται µόνον (according to Valckenaer’s 
emendations). Words formed with the preposition επὶ are also 
used of actions which take place on the borders of two countries, 
or on debatable land: for then a reciprocity, a motion in both 
directions, a hin und her, as the Germans say, is implied. 
Thus, επεργασία is “a communion of husbandry between two 
νά states, ” “a mutual right of ploughing in one an- 
others’ lands :” and επινοµία is the same with regard to pasture. 
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Xenoph. Cyrop. ΠΠ. 2. § 23, ἐπιγαμίας δὲ εἶναι καὶ ἐπεργασίας 
καὶ επινοµίας καὶ ἐπιµαχίαν δὲ κοινήν, εἴ τις ἀδικοίη ὁπο- 
tepous. Plato, Legg. VIII. p. 843 c, τὠν τε ἄλλων wept καὶ 
δὴ καὶ ἐπεργασίας συµπάσης....ὸ ὃ ἂν ἐπεργάζηται 
τα τοῦ Ὑγείτονος ὑπερβαίνων τοὺς ὅρους. Aristot. Polit. V. 4, 5, 
τών ευπόρων τὰ κτήνη αποσφάξας λαβων παρὰ τὸν πὀταμον | 
ἐεπινέµοντας. The verb ἐπινέµειν is also used when a common 
trespass on the part of a neighbour is spoken of, as in De- 
mosthen. in Calliclem, p. 1274: καὶ τών γειτόνων επινεµον- 
των dua καὶ βαδιζόντων διὰ τοῦ χωρίου τὴν αἱμασίαν 
περιωκοδόµησε ταύτην. From the fact that the debatable land 
between two countries was generally left untilled, επεργασία 
is also applied to the cultivation of such land, or generally 
to the appropriation of sacred or public property. Aristot. 
Rhet. 1. 13, (p. 1974 a. Bekk.) επεργάσασθαι μὲν αλλ ου 
δηµόσια. Diodor. Sicul. XVI. 23: οἱ δὲ Φωκεῖς ἐπερ'γασάµενοι 
πολλην τῆς ἱερᾶς χωρᾶς From not observing this use of 
επὲ in composition, every one, so far as we know, has misin- 
terpreted an interesting passage in Aschylus (Agamemnon 444). 


γυναικὸς αἰχμᾷ πρεπει 

προ τοῦ Φανέντος χάριν ἔυναινεσαι. 
πιθαμὸς ἄγαν ὁ θήλυς ὄρος ἐπινέμεται 
ταχύπορον. ἄλλα ταχυμορον 
γυναικογήρυτον ὄλλυται κλεός. 


Without dwelling on the absurdities of the commentators, 
it will be sufficient, after what we have already said on the 
meaning of επινέµειν, to translate the passage. The chorus 
says “It is in accordance with the disposition of a woman” (so 
Choeph. 680, -yuvaxetay ἄτυλμον αἰχμαν: αἰχμὴ is connected 
with αἴσσω root aix- 38 dpa?) is with ὁράσσω root dpax-) 
“to express her gratitude before the good luck really appears. 
Too credulous, the boundaries of a woman’s mind are easily 
encroached upon. But a good report set on foot by a woman 
perishes by a speedy fate.” Here, dpos is used by a strong, 
but very intelligible metaphor, just as in v. 1077 of the same 
play (πόθεν ὅρους eyes θεσπεσίαν ὁδοῦ κακορρήµονας). AD- 
other word of some difficulty, in which we believe ἐπὶ is found 
with this sense, is επιραβδοφορεῖν, which signifies to gallop 
as applied to a horse. This meaning is generally supposed to 
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be derived from the ῥάβδος, or riding-whip, with which the 
rider struck his steed in order to quicken its motion. Passow 
compares it with επισείειν which is used in much the same 
sense: but we are convinced that this last word is derived from 
the act of shaking the rein in order to urge on the horse, a 
practice to which allusion is frequently made in the Greek 
writers. Thus, Soph. Antig. 109, 


puyada πρόδροµον ὀξυτέρῳ 


κινήσασα χαλινῳ, 


which the editors have generally misunderstood. Euripides 
Iphig. Taur. 909, ὥσθ αἱματηρὰ στὀμί ἐπεμβαλειν ἐμοί. 
The Furies put their bits into the mouth of Orestes, and, by 
shaking the rein till the snaffle was covered with blood, urged 
him to furious flight: see Alcest. 495, χαλιὸν ἐμβαλεῖν 
γνάθοις. The passage in Xenophon in which the word em- 
ραβδοφορεῖν occurs, is as follows (de Re Equestri VII. 11): 
μετὰ οὲ ταύτα τὸν αυτοφυή Star pox ato Φιαχαλφη 7 dy 
αλυπότατα τὸ σῶμα καὶ εἰς τὸ ἐπιραβδοφορεῖν oT ἂν 
ἀφικνοῖτο, ἐπειδήπερ καὶ απο τῶν ἀριστερῶν ἄρχεσθαι εὐδο- 
κιμώτερον, wd ἆ αν μαλιστα ano τούτων ἄρχοιτο εί διατροχό 
ζοντος μὲν, ὅποτε ἀναβαίνοι τῷ debts, τότε σ Πμαίνοι, τω 
ἵππφ τὸ ἐπιραβδοφορεῖν. τὸ Ύὰρ ἀριστερὸν µέλλων αἴρειν 
ἐκ τούτου ἂν ἄρχοιτο. Now it is quite clear from this passage 
that ἐπιραβδοφορεῖν applies to an action, not of the rider but 
of the horse, and this action is the gallop, for the whole passage 
is about the change from the trot to the gallop. The Greek 
word for “to trot” is, as we see here, διατροχάζειν, “to make 
two wheels,” for, as every one knows, when a horse trots, he 
makes semi-circles with his legs first on one side of the body 
and then on the other: so that the hind and fore feet on the 
same side occasionally touch. To this Virgil alludes in the 
Georgica III. 192, when talking of breaking the horse: 


At, tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit sestas, 
Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 
Compositis, sinuetque alterna volumina crurum. 


Which Voss, with his usual accuracy, translates “und erhebe 
die wechselnde Kriimme der Schenkel.” That Virgil is here 
15 | 
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talking of the trot is farther obvious from his allusion to the 
gallop, which immediately follows: 
tum cursibus auras 
Tum vocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
ΑΦΩΙΟΙΑ, vix summa vestigia ponat arena. 


It appears then that the word to express the action of trot- 
ting was derived from the appearance of the horse’s legs in 
trotting: accordingly, we should expect that the same would 
be the case with the word expressing the gallop. Now the primary 
idea in ῥάβδος is “ beating,” “striking,” ‘ an instrument to strike 
with”—paccew, pariCew ; and it appears to have been one of 
the chief functions of the ῥαβόοῦχος or ῥαβδοφόρος, to inflict 
the punishment of stripes; see Thucyd. V. 50. ὑπὸ τών ῥαβ- 
δούχων πληγὰς ἔλαβεν, and Asch. Suppl. 846, where 8 ῥαβδοῦχος 
says γομφοδέτῳ δὲ dopet δι ὅλου αἵμον ἴσω σ ἐπ ἀμίδα (8 pas 
sage which we shall explain more fully in a subsequent chapter), 
and when a horse gallops or canters he strikes the ground al- 
ternately with his fore and hind feet. This, therefore, is ex- 
pressed by ἐεπιραβδοφορεϊν. 

The use of επὶ to signify combination or coexistence may 
also be immediately explained from the preposition’ 8 original 
sense of nearness or contiguity. Thueyd. 11. 101. ὑποσχόμενος 
ἀδελφὴν δώσειν καὶ χρήματα επ αυτῇ. Soph. Antig. 555. ουκ 
eT αρρήτοις ye τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοις. ‘Ibid. 759. ἐπὶ ψόοισι 
δεννάζειν. Kurip. Jon. 285. ex ασφακτοις µήλοισι. In this way 
emi is especially used when dishes are spoken of as eaten toge- 
ther: thus Aristoph. Equit. 707. ἐπὶ τῷ φάγοις HoT av; ; exi 
βαλαντίφ! ; Pax. 123. ἔξετ ἐν wpa κολλύραν µογαλην καὶ κὀν- 
ὄυλον ὄψον er αὐτῷ. Acharn. 835. παίειν ep ἁλὶ τὰν padday. 
Xen. Mem. ITI. 14. § 2. ἐσθίειν επὶ τῷ airy ὄψον. Cyrop. VI. 
2 § 27. ἐπὶ τῷ σίτῳ πίνει and even in metaphorical expres- 
sions, as when Pindar says (Pyth. ΤΝ. 187. Béckh.), 

ἡμιθέοισιν πόὀθον πρόσδαιεν ρα 
ναός ΑἈργοῦς, μή Twa λειπόµενον 
TAY ακίνὀυνον παρα ματρὶ μένειν αἰῶνα πέσσοντ, αλλ ἐπὶ καὶ 
θανατ ω 
Φαρµακον κάλλιστον cas αρετᾶς ἅλιξιν εὑρέσθαι σὺν ἄλλοι». 
i.e. “Juno kindled in the minds of the heroes a longing for 
the ship Argo, so that no one should be left behind and re 
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main by his mother’s side, leading a sodden, insipid life free from 
danger, but that each should obtain in company with his mates 
a seasoning or relish even for death itself, in his own glory and 
renown” (On this sense of αρετή, see Pindar Olymp. VII. 168. 
Thucyd. I. 33. Sophocl. Philoct. 1406. Bekker. Anecd. p. 443, 33, δτο.). 
It is quite a mistake of Matthie (Gr. Gr. § 586) to suppose 
that επὶ has this force in sentences like ὃς ee θυγατρὶ αμήτορι 
--επὶ ταύτῃ ἔγημε ἄλλην γυναικα. ἡ δὲ ἐπεσελθοῦσα ἐδικαίευ 
εἶναι καὶ τῷ ἑργῳ µητρυιή τή Dpoviun (Herod. IV. 154). Here 
evi has the sense of coming into a family as a stranger, in 
which sense Schiller, in the song of the Bell, most naturally 
calls a step-mother “the stranger” : 


An verwaister Stitte schalten 
Wird die Fremde, liebeleer. 


That such is the meaning of eri when applied to a step-mother 
is proved by the 7 επεσελθοῦσα in Herodotus, and by the fol- 
lowing passage of Euripides (Alcestis 305) : 


καὶ μὴ πιγήμῃς τοῖσὃς μητρυιὰν τέκνοις---- 
ἐχθρὰ yap n “wlovca μητρυιὰ τέκνοις 
τοις πρὀσθ. 


We now proceed to the consideration of those prepositions 
of which the leading idea is motion from or out of some given 
place. The shortest and simplest of these is ex, or εξ, which 
is written ¢ or ez in Latin. Various conjectures have been 
made with regard to the origin of this little word. Pott sup- 
poses (Ltym. Forsch. IJ. p. 183) that it is connected with the 
Sanscrit vahkis (extra); that the -his is represented by the 
Greek -£, and that a digamma has fallen out in the Greek word: 
he recognizes the same root in the Sanscit ατα (off, from), and 
considers ουκ to be the same word with avak (deorsum). Har 
tung (Partikeln I1. 81) looks upon ἐκ as a subsidiary form of ουκ. 
It is true that οὐκ and ex are the only words in the Greek 
language which ever end in x, but it must be recollected that 
one of the words is written with a κ just where the other throws 
off the κ, and as this κ is the only letter they have in common 
it would be rather rash to assume their identity on such a 
ground as that. We reserve the consideration of ov, οὐκ for 
another chapter. It is clear to us that the ex, e&(exs) bear 

15—2 
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the same relation to one another that subsists between ἐν, εἰς 
(evs), and that εξ is the original and proper form of the word. 
It is perfectly analagous to ἄψ the old Homeric form of από, 
and there are words of great antiquity into which εξ enters. 
It has been the lot of this preposition more than any other 
to suffer mutilation when used in composition. Thus we have 
κ-ροῦνος and κ-ρήνη from ἐκ-ρέειν, and, what is more to our pur 
pose, ζένος from ἐξ, and the locative eis=evs=ev(o)s. Comp. 
étranger, extraneus, straniero. We have no doubt that εξ is, 
as we have mentioned before, a compound of the demonstrative 
stem 6, whether or not a mutilation of va, with the second pro- 
nominal element under the form -xis, 8ο that, according to the 
principle of composition before explained, it expresses a removal 
from the there to that which is near to the here, and therefore 
naturally expresses “out of”. We have still more mutilated 
forms of it in the Gothic ws, Sclavonic tz, Lithuanian tz, old 
Prussian and Lettish ts (Grimm. III. p. 253), for we have already 
seen that the Lithuanian ez at any rate is a representative of 
the Greek guttural (above, p. 128). If ε-κ-ς be immediately con- 
nected with cahis, as Pott supposes, we may compare εξ, vah(s)s 
with εἴκω, wetchen. 

For our purpose this preposition presents little that is de- 
serving of notice. Its meaning is generally fixed with great ac- 
curacy, and it seldom occasions any difficulty. The only word 
in which its usage appears anomalous is εκθνήσκειν, which, though 
at first sight it might be thought a synomym of emort, “to 
die the death,” is always used to signify “fainting”, “seeming 
dead”. Thus Homer Odyss. xvur. 100. atap μνηστῆρες αγαυοὶ 
χαῖρας ἀνασχόµενοι yerAw ExPavov—which is precisely our idiom 
“died with laughter”. Soph. Trachin. 568. exOvyoxwv ὃ ὁ θὴρ 
τοσοῦτον εἶπε. “ the monster, as he was fainting away, said just 
so much”. Plato Legg. XII. p. 9594. τὰς δὲ προθέσεις πρῶ- 
τον μὲν MN aK po Tepov χρόνον ἔνδον γίγνεσθαι τοῦ δηλοῦντος 
τόν τε ἐκτεθνεῶτα καὶ τὸν ὄντως τεθνηκότα, “the appar 
rently dead”, as opposed to “the really dead.” Hippocr. Mord. 
Vulg. V. 7. καὶ e€eOave πεντάκις ὥστε τεθνάναι doxeey. 
(Comp. Abresch. ad dischyl. Agam. 569), Plutarch de εογᾶ Num. 
Vind. p. 568 p. κατενεχθεὶς ἐξ ὕψους τινός, ov «γενομένου τραύ- 
µατος ἀλλά πληγῆς µόνον, ἐξέθανε καὶ τριταῖος ἤδη περὶ τὰς 
ταφας avras ἀπήνεγκε. lian .Hist. An. VIII. 7. τον ἀψάμε- 
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νον λειποθυμειν καὶ ἐκθνήσκαιν τὰ πρώτα, εἶτα pevrot καὶ 
ἀποθνήσκειν, Hesych. εζέθανεν ἐλειποθυµησεν. The origin of 
this meaning is the opposition of the outward and seeming to 
the txérinsic and real. It is very well explained by Eustathius 
in his note on the passage of Homer just quoted: dydov δὲ ws 
ἀφέλως καὶ Ὑλυκέως τὸ ἄγαν Ὑελάσαι Ὑγέλωτι εκθανεῖν λέ- 
Ύεται, ἤ Ύουν ἔξω, καὶ, ὡς εἰπεῖν, ἐπιπολαίως θανεῖν, καὶ ov 
κατὰ τὸ κυρίως θανεῖν. 

The prepositions azo and παρὰ also express motion from a 
place. The former corresponds to the Sanscrit apa; its original 
form was a-7o-s, and as such it denotes motion from a distant 
object to the subject. The latter is related to the Sanscrit para, 
and as a compound of the first pronoun pa = πιᾶ (compare πε-δά, 
µε-ταά) with -γᾶ denotes primarily motion from the subject, and, 
by a secondary sense, conveys generally the idea of motion con- 
nected with that of closeness, and may even signify motion to the 
subject. For para we also find apara, which is only the compara- 
tive of apa, that is, apa with the suffix -ra, which we have before 
explained ; it has also a superlative parama (see Schlegel’s Indische 
Bibliothek. I. p. 362): para is an indefinite pronoun in its ordi- 
nary use, and is equivalent to ἄλλος, alius, the relative meaning of 
which we have before discussed. When we compare para, παρά, 
πέραν (Sanscrit param), πείρειν, per, peren-die, with π-ρό-ς, παρος 
(Sanscrit puras), pre, pro (Sanscrit pra), mpw-i, pru-ina, on the 
one hand, and περί (Sanscrit part), pari-es, pari-et-is (“a wall”, 
“that which goes round a house”), on the other hand, we shall 
find it impossible to believe that the Greek prepositions προ, 
παρα, and περί, and the Latin pro, pra, per are not etymo- 
logically connected. Nor is there much difficulty in reconciling 
their various meanings. The essential part, the expression of the 
here, ia the same in all the words which we have compared above ; 
the only variation is in the affix, which is written ro-s, ra, ri. Let 
us examine the force of these terminations in the Greek: (1) π-ρο, 
wa-po-s, signifying “that which is before the subject”; π-ρό-ς, 
w-po-ri, “motion towards that which is before the subject”, when 
jomed with the accusative, “mere direction” when joined with the 
genitive, and “closeness” when joined to the dative; in this last 
collocation it also signifies, by a very natural transition, “ adding”, 
or “superimposing”: (2) πα-ρα is found with the same three 
cases, and in its general use corresponds pretty nearly with π-ρύ-ς, 
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except in its use with the genitive, when it invariably means that 
something is taken away from some other thing; it is true there 
is an appearance of the same force in such phrases as πρὸς πα- 
τρός, μητρός, “on the father’s, mother’s side”, οἱ προς αἵματος, 
“blood-relations”, αἴτε θέµιστας πρὸς Atos εἰρύαται, “by com- 
mission from Jupiter” (liad 1. 239), οὐὸ ἀκλεής νιν ὃόξα πρὸς 
ἀνθρώπων ὑποδέξεται, ‘proceeding from men” (Eurip. Herael. 
625), and in the other examples cited by Matthie ; but the more 
general use of π-ρὸ-ς is unquestionably to denote motion, not 
from, but ta, a place before us: (3) πε-ρί generally signifies, 
when joined to the genitive, '' relation”; when joined to the da- 
tive, ‘“‘ closeness”, “on”, ‘“‘ about”; when joined to the accusative, 
it answers to the question “‘ whither?” “where?” We see, then, 
that the general difference in meaning between π-ρό, πα-ρά, πε-ρί, 
is very slight ; indeed in some cases their meaning is so nearly the 
same, that one of the three might be substituted for either of the 
others without materially affecting the sense. Thus, with the 
dative, “at”, ™ pos µέση Tp. aryopq (Sophocl. Trach. 371, comp. 
ev µέσῃ Tp. αγορᾷ, ibid. 423), παρὰ Tupavvice (Pind. Pyth. II. 
159), περὶ ZKayor πύυλησι (Iliad XVHI. (458) 5 with the ac- 
cusative, “ with respect to”, τέλεος προς αρετήν (Plat. Alcibd. I. 
p- 120 5), πονηρός | περί τι (Plat. Resp. V. ad init.) 5 “on ac- 
count of”, προς wy τὴν ὄψιν ταύτην τον Ὑάμον τοι τοῦτον 
ἔσπευσα (Herod. I. 158), ἕκαστος ov παρὰ τὴν ἑανυτοῦ αμελείαν 
οἴεται [λάψειν (Thucyd. I. 141). We have another proof of 
their identity in the way in which the Latin prepositions are 
used to express the meaning of these three. Thus pre, which 
bears more outward resemblance to πᾶ-ραι, is used as & synonym 
for περί in pra metu, περὶ ταρβει: per, which externally re- 
sembles περὶ, is used as a synonym for παρὰ in such phrases 
as mapa τοῦτο, per hoc: also pra-ter, the comparative of pra, 
in πα-ρὰ δόξαν, proster opinionem; pro is also used for περὶ 
in such sentences a8 περὶ πάντων, pre omnibus; also pre and 
per are sometimes synonyms; non possum pre fletu (Cic. Aft. 
ΧΙ. 7) neque per αἰαίεπι potis erat (Ter. Eun. I. 2, 32): per is 
used in Latin, where zpos is in Greek, to express the person 
called upon to witness an oath: and πρὸς and per are used in 
the same way with a neuter adjective in an adverbial sense: 
compare πρὸς τάχος for ταχέως (Plato, Legg. VII. p. 810 9) 
with per tacitum for tacite (Virgil, dineid TX. 30): περὶ and 
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per agree in the intensive sense: compare περικαλλής with per- 
pulcer. 

There is one use of the preposition περὶ which is not found 
in any of the cognate prepositions, except in the Sanscrit part. 
These words frequently mean “round about”, like the German 
um and the Latin circum, and περὶ designates, by an associa- 
tion which we have already explained, not only that which sur- 
rounds, but also that which is surrounded. The former meaning 
is due to a connexion of the ideas of closeness and removal in 
this word: the last vowel seems to point to the fragment of a 
case denoting rest, and the termination ra indicates motion. It 
may, therefore, be surmised that the whole word denotes motion 
confined to a sphere of action not far removed from the subject. 
The other meaning has, perhaps, arisen from the wider signification 
of zra-pa, which seems to denote simply motion from the subject ; 
and has generated the ideas of “going through”, “ piercing”, 
‘“‘boring a hole”, conveyed by περί and its derivatives πείρω, 
wepovn, πορπη. That περί docs bear this meaning appears from 
a well-known line in Sophocles (Ajaz, 890), 


εν yap ot χθονὶ 


A ’ ν” . ~ 
WHKTOV TOO eyxos περιπετες κατηΎορει. 


Lobeck approves of the interpretation of Eustathius (p. 644, 7), 
Σοφοκλῆς ἔγχος περιπετὲς εἰπειν ἐτόλμησεν, ᾧ περιπέπτωκεν 
Atas. This interpretation has obviously been suggested by two 
other lines in the same play—werrwra rice περὶ νεοῤῥάντῳ 
Eimer (815), and κεῖται κρυφαίῳ φασγάνῳ περιπτυχης (888). 
But these passages have nothing to do with the proper inter- 
pretation of περιπετὲς in the former one: the construction of 
that line is obvious, and though it is truc that wep: generally 
denotes that which is round any spot, and not a round hole, it 
does not follow that it may not have borne the other significa 
tion also. Lobeck quotes the following passages in illustration 
of the line in Sophocles; lian, Hist. An. XV. ο. 10, ἄγκιστρα 
περιπαγέντα τοῖς ἰχθύσι; Liban. Decl. Tom. iv. p. 1081, ὀδόντες 
τῇ deipn περιπείρονται: Chrysostom. Opp. Tom. m1. 85 a, ἑαυτῷ 
τὸ ξίφος περιέπειρ. But the age of the authors quoted renders 
their authority of little value: indeed the passages prove no more 
than that these writers understood the line in Sophocles as we 
do, and had probably met with other passages like it. The fol- 
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lowing analogies are more to the purpose. It will not be denied 
that the ideas of “boring”, “ piercing”, “ roundness”, δο. are 
mixed up in the family of words which includes τόρ-ος, τόρ-νο, 
τορ-εύω, τόρ-μος, τι-τρά-ω, τε-τραίνω, τρωω, τι-τρωσκω, τραύμα, 
τρύω, τρύπη, τρυπάω, δτο. Now these words are unquestiona- 
bly connected with one of the simplest words expressing beyond 
or motion: we mean the ending -tara, -τερος, discussed in the 
last chapter. The analogies between this set of words and those 
we are discussing extends in many directions, both in Greek and 
Latm. In the first place, we have répua, Topuos, terminus, 
trans, by the side of πέρας, πέραν (περάω), “the object of a 
journey”, “the place gone to”. The words τέρμα, πέλας, also 
signify “Απ end”, “‘a termination” in general, and verbs signi- 
fying “to end” or “finish” are frequently used in Greek to 
express a journey: thus ἀνύσειν τὸν Ἅδαν (Soph. Ay. 606), 
where Lobeck quotes κατανύσας ef "E. es A. (Herod. VI. 140) ; ; 
τελειν ἐπὶ τὸ τέρμα (Lucian, Trin. § 20) ; Ἀθηνας ἐκπερᾶν 
(Athen. II. p. 47 ο): τέρμα βίοιο καὶ és βαλβίδα περήσας 
(Oppian. Cyn. 1. 512); οστούν εἰς τήν ὑπερφαν περαϊνον (Galen, 
de Usu Partium, IX. 3, 508). By the side of πέρας, τέρμα, 
we have the by-forms πέλαν, τέλο. In Latin the adjective 
teres is applied to signify roundness in general; in se tpso totus, 
teres, atque rotundus is said of a sphere in Horace (Sat. II. 7, 86). 
Compare Ausonius, Jd. 16, mundi instar habens, teres, atque ro- 
tundus. It is also applied to a net, either because the ropes 
which composed it were cylindrical, and drawn through holes, or 
because it, was full of holes, namely, the meshes. If the former 
is the true explanation, which is more probable, we may com- 
pare teres with πεῖραρ, the Homeric word for a rope (Jliad 
xm. 359). 

If we place this meaning by the side of the other signifi- 
cations of π-ρο, πα-ρά, πε-ρί, we see that the meaning of the 
Sanscrit pronoun pa-ra=alius is at the bottom of them all, and 
they are all merely modifications of the expression of diversity 
or beyond considered in immediate connexion with the subject ; 
from this ground-meaning all their uses may be explained, the 
separate words being only different cases of the Sanscrit pronoun. 
This pronoun occurs directly in the Latin peren-dte (ου another 
day”), per-(f)grinus “(of another country”), and, we believe, in 
the Greek περ-φερέες. Herodotus says (IV. 98): τοὺς Ὕπερβο- 
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peous πέµψαι hepovcas τα ipa δύο κόρας---ἅμα de αυτῆσι 
ἀσφαλίης εἵνεκεν πέµψαι τοὺς Ὑπερ[βορέους τῶν ἀστών ἄνδρας 
πέντε πόµπους τούτους of νῦν Περφερέες καλέονται. Some 
suppose this word to be another form of περιφερέε: Guyet 
(on Hesychius sub ο.) suggests that it is a synonym of proceres : 
and Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome I. p. 85) connects it with perferre. 
“If,” he says, “it be but allowed that the people called Hy- 
perboreans may have been a Pelasgian tribe in Italy, the pos 
sibility will perhaps be nearly turned into certainty when it 
appears that the title of the carriers was almost a Latin word.” 
We think that the word merely signifies “the strange” or 
“foreign carriers.” That περ-φερ-έες is connected with φέρω 
appears from the word φερούσας in the passage of Herodotus, 
and by the names Amallophori (Porphyr. de Abstin. II. 19), ov- 
λοφόροι (Servius ad Virg. Ain. ΧΙ. 858), also given to these 
personages. There is yet another Greek word in which we re- 
cognize this root, namely πέρ-περ-ος (περπερεύοµαι, περπερεία). 
This word, which is evidently a reduplication, means a strange, 
out of the way, absurd person: compare the Latin perperam, 
perperitudo. 

The intensive meaning which we find in wepi and wep may 
be thought due to the idea of perfection and completeness sug- 
gested by the circle or sphere: thus Plato 7imeus p. 33 Β, καὶ 
σχῆμα δὲ, ἔδωκεν (0 Oeos) αὐτῷ (τῷ κὀσμφ) τὸ πρέπον καὶ 
Evyyeves’ τῷ ydp τὰ παάντ εν αὐτῷ ζώα περιέχειν μέλλοντι 
Covep πρέπον ἂν etn oxnua TO περιειληφος εν αὐτῷ πάντα ὁποσα 
σχήματα διὸ καὶ σφαιροειδὲς ἐκ μέσου πάντη πρὸς τὰς τελευ- 
τας ἴσον ἄπεχον καὶ κυκλοτερὲς auto ἐτορνεύσατο πάντων Τε» 
λεώτατον ὁμοιοτατόν τα αὐτὸ ἑαυτῷ σχηµατων. But the same 
idea of completeness is found in πέρας, which derives it from 
the other and perhaps earlier sense of περί, namely, that of 
“ going through”, “ piercing”, “faring to the end”; and we be- 
lieve that this is also the origin of the intensive meaning of περί. 
Compare the case of διά (mentioned below) and the English use 
of “throughly”, “thorough-going”, “through and through”, &c. 

It is easy to see that υὑ-πό, ὑ-πέ-ρ, and their Sanscrit and 
Latin equivalents u-pa, u-pari, su-b, su-per, are related to one 
another precisely in the same manner as the Sanscrit a-pa, a-pa- 
ra; that is to say, the latter preposition in each case denotes 
a continuation of the direction indicated by the former. We 
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have already endeavoured to show that v-zo, (su-b, u-pa) is a com- 
pound of the second pronominal stem with the first, implying a 
motion or continuation from that which is immediately near in 
the direction of the subject. From this analysis it appears that 
ὑ-πὸ differs from a-wo only in supposing the point from which 
the motion commences to be near to instead of far from the 
subject, and, in fact, the most prominent signification of upa is 
“near”, or “by the side of”. It does indeed also denote “ in- 
feriority”, but in a great many cases it approaches nearer to 
the meaning of ἐπὶ as implying superposition, or indeed position 
generally. We believe, then, that ὑ-πο primarily implies only a 
motion to the speaker from that which is near to him, the idea 
of “under” not being in any way directly conveyed by it. But 
when by the addition of the suffix -ra this direction is conti- 
nued beyond the subject, the ideas of “‘upper” and “‘ under” 
arise from the correlation. “Y-7o, su-b, u-pa are related to u-zep, 
su-per, u-pari pretty nearly as positives to comparatives. A 
similar relation subsists between the Gothic uf, ufar: thus in 
Ulfilas Mark τν. 32, ὑπὸ τὴν σκιὰν αυτοῦ, “under the shadow of 
it”, is translated ‘uf skadau is”, and Matth. x. 24, οὐκ εστι 
μαθητής ὑπὲρ τὸν διδάσκαλον, οὐδὲ δοῦλος ὑπὲρ τὸν κύριον av- 
τοῦ, ‘‘the disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord”, stands in the Gothic version “nist siponeis ufar lais- 
arga: nich skaltis «far fanim seinamma”. Now “over” and 
‘‘under” are both comparatives, the former being, in fact, iden- 
tical with ufar. The simple method of explaining this difference 
is, to suppose that ὑπο, sub, αρα, uf originally signified “ up”, 
‘“‘upon”, like επί and ob; and then, according to the proper 
use δί the suffix ra, ὑπερ, super, upari, ufar would mean “ upper”, 
as the comparatives of the other set of words. The meaning of 
the words “over” and “under” is this, that the subject con- 
siders himself as a point in a vertical line, every point in the 
line, reckoning from his feet being considered as “under”, and 
every point in the line, reckoning from his head, being consi- 
dered as “over”, so that the subject is the positive, and those 
two words are comparatives, not in relation to one another, but 
to him ; thus it is, that when the relations of “over”, ‘“ under” 
are expressed by comparative forms, as in English, German and 
Sanscrit, they contain different roots: for ‘“‘ over”, iber, upart 
have no etymological connexion with “under”, unter, antar. But 
TUN 
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“over” and “under” are really opposed to one another; they 
are relative terms, and are expressed as such, when, as in Greek, 
Latin, Sanscrit, and Gothic, they stand as positive and compa- 
rative degrees of the same word: so that, although “under” is 
expressed in these three languages by a word signifying “αρ” 
or “upon”, it must be recollected that what is “up” in regard 
to one thing, is “under” in regard to that which is “upper”; 
just a8 τό τινι συνελθὀν καὶ ποιοῦν, ἄλλῳ av προσπεσόν, πάσχον 
ανεφάνη (Plato Theatet. p. 157 α). 

The preposition δια is merely a form of the second numeral : 
compare διάκόσιοι for δια-εκόσιοι, With τριακόσιοι, &c. Accordingly, 
it generally conveys the idea of “‘ penetrating”, ‘“ dividing into two 
parts”. This idea is manifestly presented to us in the word dvw “to 
penetrate”, which, of course, belongs to the same origin, for in this 
word the vowel is always wavering between v and ιτ, as we might 
expect, according as the labial is omitted or vocalized. In 9ἱ-δυ- 
nos, & reduplicated form, we have both ways of writing the root. 
We have remarked before on the Sanscrit dvimdtri, which stands 
between bimater and djuntwp. It is from this connexion with 
the second numeral that di@w is a synonym with αἀμφισβητέω. 
In Latin the numeral adverb dis is written bis, the labial 
sound being alone retained, but, as a preposition in composition, 
the Greek form, dis or διά, is retained, the final letter when 
not preserved being represented either by a lengthening of the 
i, or by an assimilation with the first letter of the word with 
which it is compounded. Thus the Greek form is preserved in 
dis-cedo, dis-rumpo, &c.; it is softened mto r in dir-imo (dis- 
emo); it is assimilated in dif-fero (δια-φέρω), dif-findo (δια- 
σχίζω): and represented by the long i in di-lanio (δια-σπαω), 
di-midius (ὁια-μέσος, ἤ-μισυ), &e. The form in 6 is preserved 
m Greek but only in one sense; that of separation, weakness, 
and, consequently, in general opposition to that which 18 good. 
In this sense the connecting vowel is v in Greek, though in 
Latin the form is generally not altered in consequence of this 
signification. In Gothic fs is used in this sense (Grimm II. 
p. 768) ; this is because fvis is the form of dis in that language. 
In Galat. ν. 20, διχοστασίαι is translated tvis-stasseis. The ex-. 
tensive use of the preposition or second numeral, call it which 
you will, in this sense cannot be better shown than by compar- 
ing ὀυς-μενής, with the Sanscrit dur-manas (comp. dir-imo) and. 
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Persian dush-men, which have the same signification. In Latin 
we have dif-ficilis (ὃυς-χερηής), dif-famo (δυς-φημέω), δτο.; and 
the same prefix appears in French words like dés-astre, ‘“evil- 
stars”, dés-ordre, ‘‘ dis-order” dés-accord, “ violation of harmony”, 
&c. Sometimes, as in bis, the labial only is represented, as in 
ve-cors, ve-sanus. Under the form (a we have διὰ in an in- 
tensive sense, for the same reason that περί, per bears that 
meaning also. Thus ζάχρυσοςΞδιάχρυσος. It is a strong proof 
of the connexion of this (a with δια, dis, dus, that ζα-μενής is 
generally used as a direct synonym for dus-uevys. Compare also 
διάι-τα with vi-ta, on the one hand, and ζωή on the other. 
Compare also ζεῦγος with jugum (diugum), Zeus (gen. Διός), 
Ju-piter (Diu-pater), &c. The dental alone is retained in some 
words, as in da-cxtos=(a-oxtos (διασκιος), and διὰ itself is used in 
this sense uncompounded with any word. Iliad xu. 104, ὁ ὃ 
ἔπρεπε καὶ διὰ πάντων. In Sanscrit this preposition also as- 
sumes the form φὶ-, like the Latin bis, ve, as well in the more 
original signification of disjunction or separation (thus vi-ydktun, 
disjungere), as with this intensive meaning (thus vi-mahat, “very 
great”). 

The preposition σύ», ζύν, always signifying “in conjunction 
with”, does not require much discussion. There can be no 
question about its connexion with the Sanscrit preposition sam, 
and consequently with the demonstrative stem sa (Grimm II. 
p- 1018). We have the former in ὁμοῦ, dua, simi-lis, sem-per 
(the last part of which is the Sanscrit vara, Persian var “ time” ; 
compare Septem-ber, &c. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 436): we have 
the latter in σα-φής, from σα and φῶς (compare εὐ-γενής from 
γένος, ᾱ-σθενής from σθένος), and probably, though in a muti- 
lated form, in such words as ᾱ-λοχος (σά-λεχος ‘“‘ same-bed ™), 
ᾱ-δελφος (σά-δελφύς same-womb”), Χο. (Bopp, ἄδεν der Ein- 
Jtuss de Pronomina, p. 10). The Latin cum is of course connected 
with fu» -- κσύν as κοινὸς is with Evvos, and the Gothic ga is 
another form of the Sanscrit sa (Grimm II. p. 751). 

Like σὺν the preposition wera signifies “conjunction” when 
followed by a genitive case, but when found with an accusative 
it denotes “after”. Fortunately, it will not be difficult to explain 
this. vv (συ-μ), sa-ma, is obviously a compound of two pro- 
nominal roots, the one belonging to the third person, the other 
to the first. Consequently, while the full force of the two ele- 
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ments was perceptible the word expressed a conjunction of the 
there with the here, and this was the simplest form in which 
the mind of man could conceive an union. Just 80, µε-τα was 
a compound of the same two pronominal roots, that of the first 
person being, however, put foremost ; thus, although the idea of an 
union in general was still conveyed by the word, this idea was 
combined with that of a motion from the here to the there, and 
it is in this sense that uera signifies “after,” when joined with 
the accusative, the case of motion. But, even with the accu- 
sative, the idea of junction or continuity is retained. Thus we 
have ped’ ἡμέραν “in the day-time” (Eurip. Orest. 58), pera 
vuxras “in the night” (Pind. Nem. VI. 19). The Homeric 
µέ-σφα, & synonym for µέχρι, is used with the genitive in the 
sense of “until” (Jiiad, vin. 508). This word is a compound 
of the first and second pronominal roots, just as µε-τα is of the 
first and third. It has no affinity with µέχρι, which is con- 
nected with paxpos a8 ἄχρι is with axpos. Μετα is found as 
mit in German, by a mutilation not unlike that of σύν (σύμ-). 
cum, from sa-ma. 

The preposition κα-τα is a form perfectly analogous to µε-τα. 
The first part is, as we have seen, the second pronominal stem 
under the form xa. On this element Bopp makes the following re- 
marks (iiber den Hinjluss, &c. p.5) : “xara appears to be of a relative 
nature, like the Latin gu#, in such phrases as κατ᾿ αξίαν, κατὰ γνώ- 
µην, where xara would be translated, in Sanscrit, by the relative 
adverb yathé, ‘ as,’ ‘ like,’ which forms an adverbial compound with 
the following substantive; thus yathé-kimam, yatha-vidhi. In 
phrases like καθ ἕνα, καθ ἕπτα, it corresponds to the German je, 
the pronominal signification of which is obvious. We may often 
translate κατὰ very properly by (wie), ‘like, ‘as, e. g. πα- 
τέρα...... ευρήσεις, οὐ κατὰ Μιθραδάτην, &c. ‘not like M.’ 
κατ ἐμαντόν, ‘like myself, οἱ καθ ἡμᾶς, ‘those like us,’ οἱ καθ 
ἑαυτόν, ‘those in the time in which he was, μείζων ἢ κατ' 
ἄνθρωπον, ‘greater than like a man’ (grésser als wie). In 
general, the relative nature of xara shows itself, more or less, 
wherever it is construed with the accusative; it is worthy of 
remark, too, that the Semitic prefix ka, the primitive of which 
is ‘ as,’ ‘like,’ (wie), corresponds with κατα cum accusatico (‘in con- 
sequence, ‘according to,’ ‘nearly,’ before numerals, and so forth). 
With the genitive κατὰ is more of a demonstrative nature, and ‘ un- 
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der’ is related to the opposed ‘ over’ as this-side (dsessetts) is to that 
side (jensetts), citra to ultra. In respect to the form, κατα ap- 
pears to be a relict of the primeval period of language, a pro- 
perty derived from the original abode, and not formed according to 
the principles of the Greek language itself in its present state: 
the Sanscrit, too, has a form which exactly corresponds to it: 
namely, katham, ‘how’ to which, in respect to the omission 
of the nasal, κατὰ stands related as ο. g. the accus. moda to 
the Sanscrit and Latin padam, pedem. With the exception of 
katham, there is only one pronominal-derivative with the suffix 
tham, namely, it-tham ‘thus.’ Besides this, however, there is 8 
cognate suffix tha, which occurs in only one pronominal forma- 
tion, namely, in a-tha, which signifies ‘but,’ ‘then, ‘after this,’ 
‘“hereupon, and with which the Greek εἷ-τα is perhaps con- 
nected, with the introduction of an ες, just as the interrogative 
stem ka has also assumed a similar form in the compound xet-vos, 
and in the adverbs κεῖ-θι. xet-Oev.” 

These remarks contain the germs of a true explanation of 
κα-τα, though Bopp has, in some measure, begun at the wrong 
end. The relative meaning of the element κα, like all sub- 
ordinate meanings of pronouns, springs from its originally de- 
monstrative force. As a demonstrative this pronoun expresses 
8 position near to the subject; it is this idea of nearness which 
constitutes the relatives, reflexives, indefinites, interrogatives ; 
it is this which generates the idea of relation in general: for 
what is relation but a sort of juxta-position? The word ci-tra 
which he mentions, gives the real idea of κα-τα, though a little 
more strongly. The Sanscrit katham does not corespond to xara, 
but to πὀθεν, κοθεν: and the termination -tha in a-tha is that 
found in ἔν-θα, &c. The termination of κα-τὰ is merely the third 
personal pronoun, which constantly makes its appearance in the 
Greek language either by itself or in pronominal compounds. 

In order to understand properly the various uses of xara, 
we must consider it in immediate connexion with ava, which is 
found as its equivalent or counterpart in almost every one of 
its significations. Thus, if we have κατὰ τὸν πόλεμον (Herod. 
ΥΠ. 137), we have also ava τὸν πὀλεμον τοῦτον (Herod. VIII. 123) 
with but a slight difference of meaning: we have both apa 
στρατόὀν (Eurip. Phentss. 1309), and κατὰ στρατόὀν (Iliad 
vi. 570): and both ava and xara are used with numerals to 
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sive them a distributive signification. As counterparts, ava, 
tyw are used to signify “up,” “ motion up ;” κατά, κάτω, “ down,” 
‘motion down.” 

If we analyze a-va more minutely, and compare it with xa-ra, 
we shall arrive at a satisfactory explanation of their correlative 
use. The first part of κατὰ, that which designates the point 
where the motion or direction commences, implies nearness; the 
second part indicates simple position or there. The direction 
implied is therefore one beginning near us, and proceeding to 
& point not necessarily distant. In av-a, on the contrary, both 
words imply distance, but still a direction is signified; therefore, 
ava must denote a direction of which both the first and last 
points are distant, though it may be a line parallel to that 
denoted by κα-τά. And thus we find that ava and κατὰ may 
be used in @ similar way with the accusative, that is when 
direction or extension is implied, according as we suppose, for 
the moment, that the direction or extension is near or far’. 
But, when they are used with cases which imply fixcdness or 
position, the first syllable is alone considered, and that is, m 
κα-τὰα a word denoting nearness, in a-va a word denoting dis- 
tance: but wp and down are conceived as distant and near 
respectively ; therefore, when a point is implied, ava means up 
and κατα down. 

The preposition ava occurs, either separately or as a prefix, 
in almost every language of the Indo-Germanic, and there are 
few words which have more varied functions to perform. To 
begin with the Sanscrit ana, there can be no doubt that this is 
ν compound pronoun made up of the two pronominal stems, a, 
which we have mentioned above, and na, which occurs separately 
in Pali, but only as a termination in Sanscrit and Zend (Bopp 
Vergl. Gramm. p. 531). It appears in Latin, in the words 
nam, e-nim (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), num, nun-c, n&, né, ni, 
nz, non; in Greek in the words νυ, νῦν (compare συ-ν, sa-m), 
vai, vy, νη-, &c. It is to be remarked that both parts of the 
Sanscrit word a-na are used as negative prefixes, and so is the 
whole word: thus anapakdéra “harmlessness,” “freedom from 

1. And thus κα-τα signifies “‘onaline | (11. 75) we have three words, from this 
with,” in defining geographical positions, | same root, used in designating the relative 
where a certain degree of proximity is | position of a certain spot in Arabia. -κατα 


necessarily implied (see Long’s Summary | Βουτοῦν πόλιν μάλιστά κη Keipevos. 
of Herodotus, Ῥ. CxLvii1). In Herodotus 
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hatred and malice,” is compounded of ana and apakira “evil 
doing.” The same is the case with the Greek ava. We have 
both a and να or vy as negative prefixes, and we have aya #0 
used as a prefix, and separately in the form avev with a very 
similar signification. That the use of the separate parts of the 
word in the same way as the whole word is used cannot be looked 
upon as occasioned by mere abbreviation, as is the case with the 
modern Greek δεν for ovdev, appears from the fact, that a is 
found with the same privative meaning in other particles besides 
ava, thus we have a-zo (α-ψ), ἄ-τερ (8 comparative form), &c.; 
also in the Sanscrit a-pa and a-va; and with regard to -va we 
must remark that the primitive meaning of this stem is sufficient 
to account for its negative use without assuming that when so 
used it is merely an abridgment of a-va. We have before pointed 
out the idea of separation, removal, distance, conveyed by the 
words wr, νός-φι, νός-τος, &e.; this power of the element -na is 
so forcible, that when appended to the element 4a, which is the 
strongest expression of proximity, it converts it into a pronoun 
(xei-vos), denoting distance in a very marked manner. It is to 
this same idea of distance that we owe the meaning of negation 
contained in va, for after all, what is a negation but an expression 
of farness or removal? and what way of negativing have we in 
our own language more decided than the common “far from it"? 
It is on this account that we also find azo with a negative meaning 
both in Greek and Sanscrit. Thus the word apa-kira, composed 
of apa “from” and ἀπ “to make,” signifies “ evil-doing,” 
“injury,” in perfect analogy with the Greek οὐδὲν ἄπο τοῦ 
ανθρωπείου τροπου meroijkupev (Thucyd. I. 76). It is this 
use of απὀ which has given occasion to the employment of 
ἀποκαλέω in a bad sense: thus Soph. Aj. 727, τὸν τοῦ μανέντος 
καπιβουλευτοῦ ο ρατου ἔυναιμον αποκαλοῦντος, “calling him 
by way of abuse”. Aristoph. Aves, 1263, a7roxexAnKapey διο"γενεῖς 
θεους (unless we ought {ο read ἀποκελῄκαμεν). Xenoph. 
Mem. I. 2. φ6, τοὺς δὲ λαμβάνοντας τῆς ὁμιλίας μισθὸν avopa- 
ποδιστὰς ἑαυτῶν ἀπεκάλει. 1. 9, ) 57, αργοὺς ἀπεκαλει. I. 6. 
§ 13, σοφιστὰς ὥσπερ πόρνους αποκαλοῦσιν. Plato Gorg. p. 512 
ο ως εν ὀνείδει ἀποκαλέσαις ἂν µηχανοποίον.  Theetet. p. 168 0, 
χαριεντισμὀν τινα amoxadwy, which Schleiermacher properly 
translates ‘‘nannte er nicht dies einen schlecten Scherz”; De- 
mosth. Fals. Leg. 47, λογογράφους τοίνυν καὶ σοφιστας ἄπο- 
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καλών : Aristides Tom. u. p. 383, αποκαλειν αλάζονα. The 
word a-va is, then, a compound of two elementary roots, both 
signifying removal or farness, and is therefore, according to the 
principles which regulate the formation of compound pronouns, a 
stronger and more definite expresion of the same signification. The 
meaning “up”, with which ava is so often found, is only another 
modification of the same idea, for highness and farness are related 
notions. This is shown by the word avexads, which we conceive 
is a compound of ava and exas, although Déderlein supposes 
that it is formed from ava as περὶξ is from περί, and is related to 
exas in sound only (De adda intensivo p. 12). Béckh has en- 
deavoured to show (Note Crit. in Pind. Olymp. II. 23) that 
avexus always means “upwards”. Plutarch says that the Attics 
used avexas for avw, and ἀνέκαθεν for ἄνωθεν (in vita Thesei, 
exxxm). The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 18) says, ἀνεκὰς 
δὲ avti τοῦ avw, πάνυ ἑκὰς καὶ ets ὕψος, which we Ὦθ- 
lieve to be a correct statement; tho word implies both height 
and distance, as in the line of Pherecrates emended by Valcke- 
naer (Diatrib. in Eurip. p. 285), τουτὶ τί εστιν; ως avexas 
τὸ κρίβανον: and this is also implied in the passage of Pindar 
on which Boéckh is commenting, ὅταν θεοῦ μοίρα πέμπῃ avexas 
oA Bow ὑψηλόν, 1. 6. πέμπῃ avexas ὥστε ὑψηλὸον εἶναι. 

a-va, a, and να are all used in a negative sense, it is 
equally remarkable that they are all threc used in an intensive 
sense. Of the uses of ava and a in this sense it is unnecessary 
to give examples; Déderlein, we think justly, considers νη- 
ryareos (ἀγαθός), νήδυµος (nous), νηλιτής (αλιτης), νηπεδανός 
(ἠπεδανός), νητρεκώς (ατρεκώς), νήχυτος (πολύχυτος), νωλεµές 
(εἰλεῖν, comp. ovAauos), to be instances of the intensive sig- 
nification of vy (De adda intensivo p. 21 foll.). 

The prefix a is also used in a collective signification, but 
then it is only a corruption of a, Sanscrit sa, and of course does 
not belong to the root now under discussion. 

Some people used most absurdly to imagine that the intensive 
a is a shortened form of ἄγαν, the first syllable of which is this 
same pronominal stem. Déderlein attempts to reconcile the nega- 
tive and intensive uses of a as follows (De ἄλφα intensico, p. 24). 
‘““T consider that by a sort of abuse the proper force of a 
privative has been turned into an expression of excess (ntmtetas); 
just as in those words in which a ia put for dug; for the de- 

16 
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pravation of a thing is nearly the same as its defect, and excess 
is nearly the same as depravation. Thus, among the Greeks, 
ἅπαλαμος is, in Homer, he who is ttthout skill, in Pindar, he 
who makes a bad use of his skill; and in German, Unlust is 
used in a privative sense, Unstern in a depravative sense, and 
Unstier in an exaggerative and intensive sense. If greatness 
lies between immensity and littleness, immense and little things 
_ are alike excluded from the category of greatness.” Bopp 
endeavours to connect the privative signification of this particle 
with the temporal augment (Annals of Oriental Literature, 
Ρ. 27): ‘What the a, prefixed. to (Sanscrit) verbs in order to 
form a preterit, originally signified, I do not know, but this 
I know, that it is prefixed in the same manner to nouns with 
the sense of a negative and privative particle; for instance, 
adina, happy (not miserable), antndita, dear (not despised), abala, 
weak (without strength), &c. It would not by any means be 
contrary to the general practice of languages, if by the words 
adina, anandita, exceeding the primary sense of the negative 
particle a, the Sanscrit had also signified one who has been 
miserable, who has been despised—but who is not now miserable, 
not now despised; in that case there might have been a closer 
connexion between a negative and a preterit, than would be 
evident at first sight; or, in other words, the particle @ ex- 
pressing in its primitive sense negation, can very properly m 
8 secondary sense indicate past time, that is to say, deny the 
existence of the action or quality with respect to the present 
time. One might ask why in this way @ is not as well em- 
ployed to form the future tense, for neither in this tense does 
the action or quality expressed by the verb, actually exist: but 
the usage of language is despotic, arbitrarily employing its means 
without controul. Another objection could be taken against the 
original identity of the negative a, and the @ expressing past 
time, from the case of the first being employed in Greek under 
the form of a, the second under that of an ε, so that different 
forms answer to different meanings. But it is very often the 
case, that one original word produces, in languages originating 
from others, two, three, or more words, with slight variations 
mm form and meaning; and this practice has particularly con- 
tributed to the copiousness of the English language. For 
instance, to stay and to stand have the same origm, both are 
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variations of the Sanscrit root sthéd to stand. J stay agrees 
with the German verb tch stehe, signifying ‘I stand,’ of which 
the preterit is, tch stand (I stood), which is considered as a 
new root in English.” In our opinion the negative and in- 
tensive significations of a are alike due to the notion of “ farness” 
which we have pointed out as the primary one of a, va, and 
ava, and if it be necessary to suppose, what is indeed not im- 
probable, that the augment ε is the same as the prefix a, this 
may also be explained in the same way, for the idea of distance 
is at the bottom of that of past time. 

As ava is used negatively, so is xara used affirmatively. 
But in this case, at least in composition, the opposite of cara 
is often azo: thus, κατά-φημι, “to say yes,” aro-gnut, “to 
say no.” As opposed to κατα-νεύω, “to express assent by 
nodding,” we have both azo-vevw and ava-vevw with the con- 
trary signification. The simple a- was also a direct opposition 
to xara, as Thucydides tells us in direct terms (I. 123): ov 
γὰρ δὴ πεφευγότες ταῦτα ἐπὶ τὴν πλείστους δὴ βλάψασαν 
κατα-φρόνησιν κεχωρήκατε, ἢ ἐκ τοῦ πολλοὺς σφάλλειν TO 
ἐναντιον ὄνομα α-φροσύνη µετωνομασται. 

But by far the most important of the correlative uses of 
ava and κατά is their appearance in an abridged form as ἂν 
and xev, with much the same functions to perform. That the 
ἂν, which appears in conjunction with verbs, expressing the 
apodosis of a condition, is in reality the preposition ava, appears 
clearly enough from the use of that preposition in the old 
poets under the same form (Béckh Λο. Critt. in Pind. p. 387). 
It is also sufficiently obvious from the use of the prepositions, 
ἄν-τι, which bears the same relation to ava that προ-τί does 
to προ, and αμ-φί, which stands for αναφί, as ἄμφω does for 
ava-w = ava-cFw. It is altogether a matter of indifference 
whether we regard ἀ-ν as the locative of the mutilated pronoun 
a, or consider the ν as part of the suffix -va, for the v of the 
locative is simply this suffix in a mutilated state. 

The identity of the preposition a-va and the particle ἂν 
was some years ago recognized by Hermann, who, in his la- 
borious treatise on the particle ἄν (Opuscul. Vol. 1v.), explains 
the use of the particle from the sense of secundum “according 
to” in which ava is found; thus, he says, eBovAouny av et 
edvvaunv is equivalent to εβουλόμην avd τοῦτο et ἐδυνάμην. 

16—2 
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He connects κεν with καὶ, on the ground that os κε θεοῖς 
ἐπεπείθηται is equivalent to ὃς καὶ Oeots ἐπεπείθηται. With 
regard to the meaning of the particles ἂν and κέν, he thinks 
that these two words, like tows, πού, and re, are only so many 
modifications of the idea of probability. There is no doubt 
that Hermann is right in comparing κεν with καί. We shall 
show in the next chapter that not only καὶ, but τε and που, 
in which he recognizes a similarity of meaning, are etymologi- 
cally connected with κεν. It was not, however, remarked till 
very lately, that xev was also connected with the first syllable 
of xara, and that the first syllable was actually used by the 
older Greeks instead of the more lengthened form in which the 
preposition appears in the classical authors. This was first sug- 
gested, so far as we know, by Adolfus Weber, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Gymnasium, at Torgau, who has shown 
that κατὰ is shortened into xa, not into κατ, and that κατ 
has arisen more from usage than from the nature of the case. 
Welcker, in his notice of Weber's pamphlet (Rhetnisches Museum 
for 1835, p. 638), has given an instance of the use of xa for xara 
from an inscription of the 69th Olympiad (in Chishull πο. 
Asiat. p. 49), where we have EZHTHZE ΤΑΣ ΠΟΛΕΙΣ TAS 
KA ΤΗΝ ΣΕΛΕΥΚΙΔΑ. Weber therefore infers the deriva- 
tion of ἄν, and κά (xé), from ava, κατα), which is unquestionably 
true, as will appear from the following considerations. 

It is in accordance with all that we know of the origin of 
prepositions, to suppose that they would naturally and _neces- 
sarily be used by themselves as cases of pronouns before they 
were employed as supplements to the cases of nouns, when those 
cases had, by the mutilation of their endings, lost their original 
significance. We find remains of this use not only in classical 
Greek, but even in modern French and Italian. In the former 
we find almost all the prepositions used in their primary sense 
as adverbs of place: thus we have év, “at the same time” 
(Sophocl. Cd. Tyr. 27); eme “in addition” (Gd. Tyr. 183, ἓν 
ὸ ἄλοχοι, πολιαί τ emt bare pes. Antig. 789, Kat o οὔτ 
aBavarwy «Φύξζιμος οὐδεί, οὔθ ἁμερίων ἔπ᾽ ανθρωπων)5 


Ἱ. De κατὰ Prapositionis Apocope, | that we have not been able to procure this 
sor. Ad. Weber, Gymnasii Torgovani Sub- | little essay, and that our knowledge of it is 
cenrector et Discipline Mathem. ac Phy- | confined to the short article in Welcker's 
sica Doctor. 1835. We regret exceedingly | review mentioned above. 
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apos, “in addition” (Plato Resp. p. 466 2. καὶ πρός ve ἄξουσι, 
Demosth. Philipp. I. p. 47, τάλαντα ἐνενήκοντα καὶ μικρόν τι 
πρό); or even two at once in Homer, as in Iliad v. 66, ἡ δὲ 
δια προ αντικρὺ κατὰ κύστιν ὑπ οστεὸν HAVO ακωκή. That 
κα-τὰ and a-va are also used in this way is well known: thus 
we have in Herodotus (I. 208): 4 μὲν oy έξαναχωρεε, κατα 
ὑπέσχετο πρώτα, and (III. 86): οἱ é&, κατὰ συνεθήκαντο, 
παρῆσαν ἐπὶ τών ἵππων: :—and in Homer (Jhad xvi. 562): 
µέλανες ὃ ava βότρυες ᾖσαν. In Italian and French the 
prepositions ne and en, both signifying “‘in”, are used as general 
adverbs of relation with the meaning “of this,” ‘from this,” 
“with regard to this.” 

Although ἂν may be considered as essentially the same with 
the preposition ava, its correlative κα, κέ, κέν, always appears 
without the element of the third pronoun, which is subjoined 
to xa-ra, and is moreover used as an enclitic or unaccented 
and dependent word. This need not create any difficulty. We 
have already mentioned that, when κα-τα signifies “down” as 
opposed to “up”, the stress is laid entirely upon the first 
syllable, which designates the poimt at which the direction com- 
mences, and declares that point to be in the proximity of the 
subject. We have also seen that this syllable alone is retained 
even in cases when the meaning is not “down” but “along” or 
“in”, as in the inscription quoted from Chishull by Welcker. 
In the opposition, therefore, of xév to ἄν, considered as an op-. 
position of “near” to “far”, of antecedent to consequent, of 
protasis from apodosis, we should expect, not merely that they 
would usc that syllable alone which conveyed the meaning “here” 
as an antithesis to ava, but also that a shorter, more dependent, 
and subordinate form would be used for the first sentence, as 
opposed to a stronger and more decided one employed for the 
latter member of the period. The use of av and κέν, like that 
of all the other particles in Greek, is a proof of the early ten- 
dency and striving of that language after clearness of logical 
expression. It is true that the moods of verbs, as well as the 
cases of nouns, are capable of expressing, without any outward 
helps, all the necessary modifications of meaning. But they cannot 
do this with sufficient distinctness, even when they retain the 
full force of their inflexions; and when, in process of time, the 
ending is overbalanced by the body of the word, or sacrificed to 
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the laws of euphony, it becomes impossible to express the dif- 
ferent local relations or cases of nouns without prepositions, and 
the different modal relations of verbs without particles, to desig- 
nate the dependence or subsequence of the secondary sentences. 
One of the great beauties of the Greek language, as it stands, 
is its frequent use of particles or pronominal words for this 
purpose, but none of these particles 1s used with more efficacy 
than those two fragmentary prepositions of which we are now 
speaking. The older Greek writers used both ἂν and xev to 
express the apodosis of an hypothesis or condition: the later 
authors employed only the former. According to what we have 
stated above, «ey would, if not an enclitic, mean “in this,” and 
a-va “in that.” As, however, κἐν is but a dependent word, it 
stands on the same footing as τε and τι, που and πως, which 
are all etymologically connected with it, and signifies “‘in some 
place or other,” “cin any way,” and, by implication, ‘“ perhaps.” 
The relation between τε and καί, though the former is enclitic 
and the latter accented, may appear to be not altogether the 
same as that which subsists between κεν and ay; for the two 
former words are of cognate origin, while the two latter belong 
to entirely different pronominal stems. Yet the correlat.on in 
each case is so nearly the same, that the two pairs of words 
may properly be placed by the side of one another. When we 
find re in the first sentence, and καὶ in the latter, which is the 
common construction, the meaning conveyed is, that what is 
affirmed generally (re = “in any way”) of the former, is affirmed 
in the same way in the latter (ca: = “in this”), When τε 
appears in both sentences, the meaning is, that what is affirmed 
in any way of one is predicated in some way of the other. Simi- 
larly, wo should expect (1) that κε would appear in the hypo- 
thesis and ἂν in the apodosis, with this meaning—if such were 
“in any way” (xe) the case, then “in that case” or “ farther” 
(a-va, ἄν) such things would follow: or (2) that κεν would ap- 
pear in both, with this sense—if such were “in any way” the 
casc, then “in some way” such things would ensue. Wo fre- 
quently find both of these constructions in the Epic and Lyric 
pocts, as in the following examples; (1) Homer Odyss. vir. 353 ; 
πώς ἂν «γω σε δεόιι per ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, εἴ Kev Ἄρης 
οἴχοιτο, ypeos καὶ θέσμον ἁλυξζας: Pindar Nem. ΙΧ. 34, 
Ἄρομίῳ Kev ὑπασπίζων---έκρινας ἂν κίνουνον ὀξείας ἀὗτᾶς. 
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(2) Homer Jiad vi. 50, τῶν κάν τοι χαρίσαιτο πατὴρ αἀπερείσι 
ἄποινα, αἵ κεν ἐμὰ Cwov πεπύθοιτ ἐπὶ νηυσὶν ᾿Αχαιών. Hesiod. 
apud Aristot. Eth. V. 5, ef κε πάθοι τά x ἔρεξε, δίκη κ᾿ ἰθεια 
«γένοιτο. There appears to be a particular attraction of the indefi- 
nite xev into the protasis, as might be expected from the generally 
vague nature of hypothetical sentences. Even ay is appended to 
relative, or, what is the same thing, hypothetical words in the Attic 
dialect ; thus, we constantly have εαν, ὅταν, ὃς ἄν, &c.: and κεν 
seems to have been similarly appended to the conditional particle 
by the Cretans, as we may infer from the gloss on Bat-cav = Fai- 
καν, in Hesychius, and from the Doric collocation at-xa. In 
Homer and Pindar we often find κε in the hypothesis without 
any corresponding xe or av in the apodosis. Thus, in Jiad xix. 
321, ov μὲν yap τι Kaxwrepov ἄλλο πάθοιµι, ovd ef Kev τοῦ 
wat pos αποφθιµένοιο πυθοίµην. Pindar Pyth. IV. 968, εἰ γάρ 
τις ὄζους ὀζυτόμῳ πελέκει ἐξερείψαι κεν µαγάλας δρυός, 
αἰσχύνοι δέ οἱ θαητὸν eldos, καὶ Φθινόκαρπος ἐοῖσα dior ψᾶφον 
περ avtas,—where, however, καὶ stands as a sort of substitu- 
tion for the κεν which might have appeared in the apodosis. 
The fact is, that the hypothetical particle, in its older and 
stromper form, is itself a relative word, as will be shown in the 
following chapter, and even εἰ, which is generally its representative, 
and is more immediately connected with 7, in which the idea of 
nearness is not so strongly expressed, may always be referred 
both in origin and meaning to the second pronominal element. 

As there are instances in which καὶ appears in the first of 
two correlated sentences, and τε in the second, the enclitic κεν 
might occasionally be expected to appear in the second sentence 
in opposition to ἂν in the protasis: the instances of this con- 
struction must be very few; the only example, with which we 
are acquainted, is in Pindar, Nem. VII. 89: ei ὃ αὐτὸ καὶ θεὸς 
ἄν ὄχοι, ev τίν κ᾿ ἐθέλοι---εὐτυχῶς vaiew. It would be better, 
however, to read ἀνάχοι, with Thiersch and Béckh, for the mean- 
ing clearly is—<“ if a God would condescend to, would put up with, 
would not disdain, the law of good neighbours,” a sense which 
ἀνέχω bears in Euripides, Hecuba, 119; Ἰασσάνδρας ἀνέχων 
λέκτρ ᾽Αγαμέμνων, and Sophocles, Ajax, 212, ἀπαὶ σέ, λέχος 
δουρίαλωτον, στέρξας ἀνέχει θούριος Αἴας. 

One of the best proofs of the correctness of this view, with 
regard to the meaning of ἂν and κέν, is the place which these 
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Ν 


κου τν δν. 


8 . a 


ἂν. OUT ἄν, ovToTr ἄν, &c., and ἂν 
yas ΑΝ. its verb by the influence of οὖν: 
ο κενο ο να σὲ, L183, τι οὖν ἄν τις εἴποι ταῦτα 
ος ἓν Uh 14 τί οὖν ἄν τι εἴποι σὺ 
»eartewtixa; Plato Sympos. p. 202 υ. 

ae Ces. The reason for this is obvious : 
waax dinwtly and specially to what has pre 
Sow sane ar must of course have the same 
ον tthe those we have quoted. In general, 
Ν΄ apodosis is to be expressed with most 
κκ to the conditional sentence, whether that 
xe expressed or understood, this word is 


εἰ σένα TIT. 119, πατρὀς ce καὶ MYT Pos 
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οὐκ ἔτι µεν ζωόντων, ἀδελφεὸς ἂν ἄλλος οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ 
αγένοιτο. Thus also qualitative adverbs, like ἠδέως, εἰκότως, 
τάχα, μάλιστα, &c., on which the emphasis always falls, are 
invariably followed by ἂν unless some other word with a stronger 
attractive power appears in the sentence.: Plato Protagor. p. 318 a, 
mews av hyot πυθεσθαι. As words expressing opinion about 
or information on a subject have all the effect of qualifying 
adverbs, we find that they also attract the particle into their 
immediate neighbourhood: Plato Phado p.101 £, σὺ ὃ εἴπερ 
εἶ τών φιλοσόφων υἶμαι ἂν ws Εγω λέγω ποιοῖ. It is pre- 
fixed to the word of thinking when the emphasis falls upon a 
word before it, as in Plato Respublica, I. p. 333 a, πρὀς ‘ye 
ὑποδημάτων ἂν οἶμαι Φαίης κτῆσιν, or if a relative word pre- 
cedes, as in Thucydides I. 22, ὡς ὃ ἂν edoxovy ἐμοί---τὰ δεόντα 
paXtora εἰπεῖν, OF ουκ, 38 in the same author, II. 89, ουκ ἂν 
ἡγοῦνται-ανθίστασθαι ἡμᾶς. The most curious and most fre- 
quent instance of this hyperbaton is the intrusion of ἂν, which 
belongs to an optative following, into the phrase οὐκ οἷὸ εἴ, 
=tereor ut. Euripides has οὐκ of6 ἂν εἰ πείσαιµι in two 
passages (Medea 911, Alcestis 49), but it is clear that the 
necessities of the metre have obliged him to misplace the par- 
ticle which certainly ought to follow the negative, as appears 
from Plato Timarus, p. 26 B, ἐγω, 'ᾱ μὲν χθες ἤκουσα, οὐκ ἂν 
οἷ εἰ δυναίµμην ἅπαντα ἐν μνήμη παᾶλιν λαβεῖν, and from 
the somewhat similar passages in Demosthenes, de Fals. Legat. 
p. 441, 21, ovd ἂν els ev old ὅτι φήσειεν, and Proawm, p. 1498, 14, 
οὐδὲν ἂν τὰ ὑμέτερ εὖ old ὅτι βέλτιον σχοίη. The ἂν ap- 
pears unattracted in Aristoph. Aves, 1018, οὐκ olda yy εἰ 
φθαίης ἄν. 

The particle xév is distinguished from ἂν by its tendency 
to assume an early place in the sentence. It is put before 
many words to which ἂν is regularly subjoined; thus, as Her- 
mann justly remarks (Opuscul. IV. p. 7), if Syagrus (Herodotus 
VII. 159) had not been desirous of making a lino ή κε pey 
ὠμωώζειεν o ἸΠελοπίδης Αγαμέμνων in imitation of Homer's 
Ke mery οἴμώξειε γέρων ἱππηλάτα ἨΠηλεύς (liad vu. 125), 
he would have said 9 peya av ωὠµωξειεν. 


2 ------- μαμα. «--ᾱ-----------α 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ 


THE NEGATIVE AND OTHER PARTICLES. 


In the last chapter we were led, by an investigation mto the 
origin of the prepositions ava and κατα, to make some re 
marks as well on the particles ἂν and κεν, as on the negative 
uses of the word a-va, and its component parts. We shall 
commence our inquiries ‘in the important subject of the Greek 
particles in general, by a reference to what we said there, as a 
natural introduction to the extensive question about the words 
which express interrogation, negation and inference, which, 
we shall find, are all connected in the Greek and cognate lan- 
guages. 

Grimm, at the end of the third volume of his great work, 
has discussed this question with that extraordinary diligence 
and learning which he everywhere displays. We refer our readers 
to what he says with the greater pleasure, as this part of his 
work has been rendered accessible to the English reader, and 
commented on, by a scholar of considerable ability (Philol. Museum 
II. p. 315 foll.). We shall make the German philologer’s inqui- 
ries the basis of our own on the present occasion, for, although 
we do not think that he has seen the general principle by which 
all the phenomena are to be explained, and although he has in 
consequence fallen into some particular errors, such are his learn- 
ing and indefatigablo industry that we could not hope to add 
much by our own researches to the vast induction of particulars 
which he has collected and arranged. 

He commences by stating (III. p. 708) the distinction be- 
tween a negation and an opposition; the latter mcludes the 
former but not etce versd. ‘‘'The essence of the proper negation 
consists in the logical denying of a position. By the expression 
not mountain, not good the position mountain, good is excluded, 
but it is left indefinite whether the opposite valley, evil, or the 
intermediate notion plain, middling, is to be supplied.” He 
adds ‘“‘ All negation proceeds from the grounds of the position 
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and presupposes it. The position is independent, the nega- 
tion necessarily refers to a position, and cannot be expressed 
as any thing new, but merely as a modification of the posi- 
tion. This modification results from an tnsertion in the posi- 
tive position, which insertion in the first instance consists of the 
smallest possible particle, producing an effect both rapid and 
sure. By degrees, however, this negative particle is usually con- 
nected very closely with other words. Along with it we often 
find substantives that strengthen the sense, which can even take 
the negativing power from it to themselves.”. He then divides 
the simple negation in the Teutonic languages into two kinds— 
the consonant-form and the vowel-form. The fundamental let- 
ter of the consonant form is N. Thus, in Gothic it was né, 
in High German nein = ni-ein (so non, anciently nenum, from 
ne-unum), and in old English ne. The German nicht, English 
not, are compounds signifying no-thing ; compare the old High 
German néowiht, niowicht, nieht; middle High German nicht, 
niht ; Anglo-Saxon ndviht, néuht, nauht; English nought, not 
(Phil. Mus. II. p. 326). Of a similar formation is the Latin 
nihil = ne-hilum. The English no is a compound of ne, and the 
Anglo-Saxon ἅ (Gothic ai, aio, comp. αἴξει, aevum) which sig- 
nifies always; ev-er contains the same element. The middle 
High German prefix en- does not we conceive arise from the 
old High German απ for ni, nor do we think it is analogous to 
the formation of ἐμοῦ, ἐμοί, ἐµέ, from μοῦ, pol, pe (Grimm 
p- 711). It is we believe the fuller form of the negation (com- 
pare a-va), and is connected with the German wn-, ent-, Latin 
in-. In our opinion, too, Grimm is wrong in deriving the Italian 
and French particles of relation me and en from the Latin inde 
(IIT. p. 746) ; it is quite clear to us that they are the compound 
prepositions of locality = “in”, used adverbially “in regard to 
this ;” -ne is the apocope of 3 8 larger form ene, or ine, of which 
either the first or the second vowel is gencrally omitted, because one 
vowel is sufficient for the articulation, and, in the case of a liquid, it 
is a matter of indifference whether it precedes or follows the liquid. 
Grimm himself compares the old High German interrogative 
inna, ind, éno with the Gothic annu, and sees nothing strange 
in the substitution of ἑ in old High German for α in Gothic 
(III. p. 757). The vowel form of the simple negation is a suffix 
-at, -a, or -f, one or other of the two component letters being 
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occasionally omitted. This suffix is peculiar to the old Norse. 
It is probably, as Grimm supposes (p. 718), a corruption of vdétt, 
which is used to strengthen the negation, like the German wichi, 
and the fundamental negation is omitted, as the French negative 
is before pas, point, rien, m pas un mot, point du tout, rien 
du tout. The prohibitive negation is in Gothic ni as in ni grét! 
(a κλαιε)ς old High German the same, as ni churi! (nol); 
in middle High German the prefix en as en ruoche! (noli curare) ; 
in Anglo-Saxon it is ne, frequently strengthened by a following 
nd =né-d (never), thus né vép pu nd “weep not.” Grimm’s 
general conclusion is as follows (p. 743); ‘‘On the whole, then, 
there are two sorts of negation. The one quite formal and 
abstract, which, though at first the soul of all negation, vanishes 
by degrees in its separate use, and only continues its influence 
in connexion with other particles. It is superseded by words, 
which properly contain the idea of less, little, small, either quite 
concretely, or perhaps in a more abstract sense. At first they 
are only united as companions to the negative particle, and coalesce 
into an equally abstract form, of which our new High German 
nicht, new Netherland niet, English ιοί is the most striking 
example. Frequently, however, they dispense with the simple 
negative, and make a formal negation out of their diminutive-sense, 
as is especially shown in the Norse icke. This interlacing of the 
formal, and, as it were, material negation, explams to us two 
phenomena: on the one hand, the repetition of the negative- 
particle, and, on the other, its complete dispensableness. If 
our new High German weder (neque) = old High German 
niwidar, the middle High German wan (nisi) = newan, the 
Gothic ?bai = nibai: in like manner we have scen that also 
stoup (‘an atom’), wint, tuivel (‘devil’) ', and the old Nordish 
vetr (‘demon,’ ‘ genius’) serve as negatives without any pre- 
ceding abstract negation. Tho formal negation is therefore un- 
essential.” 

If now we compare this ni, né, of the German dialects with 
the Greek negative prefix νη- and with the second part of a-va, 
we shall have no difficulty in recognizing their identity. We 
have before mentioned, that the middle High German prefix en- 
points to a fuller form corresponding to the whole of a-va. The 
form (n2) of the simple nogative occurs in Latin in the combt- 


1. Justas “ Devil a bit,” is used in vulgar English to signify ‘‘ not at all.” 
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iation ne-quidem with a word interposed, and also in the co 
younds non, neque, &e. : 

In the German dialects we have seen that the prohibiti 
loes not differ from the simple negative: the same is the case i 
the Latin né except that the vowel is long. In Greck the pre 
iibitive is μή, in Sanscrit md, and in Persian me. The analog 
of the German dialects might lead us, at first sight, to seek fon 
ome connexion between uy, and πό, as Grimm has done (p. 745). 
But, when we consider that ua and νή are used in direct opposition 
ο one another in oaths, and compare µιν and viv, the distinction 
yetween which we have pointed out before, we are compelled 
ο seck for some way of explaining the word jy less obvious 
but less objectionable than that of a transformation of 2 mto m. 

In the ordinary use of ua and vy, the former refers to a 
negative oath, the latter to a positive one; moreover vai, which 
bears the same relation to vy that dai does to δή, is always 
used in a positive sonse, like the Latin πα. The question τί 
ιν: is generally used with a negative sense; 7 µήν, which is 
sed as a form of swearing, is mostly found in a positive sense. 
Vith regard to µα wo believe, with Passow, that it is, in 
self, neither affirmative nor negative, but gains either the one 
nse or the other according as it has vai or ov prefixed or 

derstood. In our opinion «va contains the element of the first 
‘sonal pronoun; it bears the same relation to µε-τὰ that xd 
xev does to κα-τα, and signifies “with” or “by”, which is 
preposition for expressing an oath: the leading idea is that 
tbsolute nearness to the subject. If vai, vy, are, as we have 
doubt they are, connected with the second syllable of a-va, 
the negative prefix vj, the idea conveyed by these particles 
be quite the reverse, for the leading meaning of wy, -va, 

s, as we have already shown, that of “distance”, ‘‘ separa- 

Grimm says (III. p. 767), ‘the seemingly negative form 
e affirmative va: (Lat. nae!) is worthy of notice; we 
compare vai and ov with the Gothic né and jai, except 
he meaning is reversed. If we take the Hessian d=nd, 
1exion with the Swabian e¢ = et, and the identity between 
zative and positive expression which occasionally presents 
there results apparently a deep-founded identity between 
‘ative and affirmative particle, which I -purposely forbear 
tigate farther.” All primd facie difficulty occasioned by 
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occasionally omitted. This suffix is peculiar to the old Norse. 
It is probably, as Grimm supposes (p. 718), a corruption of watt, 
which is used to strengthen the negation, like the German wichi, 
and the fundamental negation is omitted, as the French negative 
is before pas, point, rien, in pas un mot, point du tout, rien 
du tout. The prohibitive negation is in Gothic ni as in ni grét! 
(un κλατε): old High German the same, as ni churt! (noli); 
in middle High German the prefix en as en ruoche! (noli curare) ; 
in Anglo-Saxon it is ne, frequently strengthened by a following 
nd = né-d (never), thus né vép pu nd “weep not.” Grimm's 
general conclusion is as follows (p. 748): ‘‘On the whole, then, 
there are two sorts of negation. The one quite formal and 
abstract, which, though at first the soul of all negation, vanishes 
by degrees in its separate use, and only continues its influence 
in connexion with other particles. It is superseded by words, 
which properly contain the idea of less, little, small, either quite 
concretely, or perhaps in a more abstract sense. At first they 
are only united as companions to the negative particle, and coalesce 
into an equally abstract form, of which our new High German 
nicht, new Netherland niet, English not is the most striking 
example. Frequently, however, they dispense with the simple 
negative, and make a formal negation out of their diminutive-sense, 
as is espccially shown in the Norse icke. This interlacing of the 
formal, and, as it were, material negation, explains to us two 
phenomena: on the one hand, the repetition of the negative- 
particle, and, on the other, its complete dispensableness. Ἡ 
our new High German weder (neque) = old High German 
niwidar, the middle High German wan (nisi) = newan, the 
Gothic thai = nibai: in like manncr we have seen that also 
stoup (‘an atom’), wint, tuivel (‘devil’), and the old Nordish 
vetr (‘demon, ‘ genius’) serve as negatives without any pre- 
ceding abstract negation. The formal negation is therefore un- 
essential.” 

If now we compare this εἰ, né, of the German dialects with 
the Greck negative prefix νη- and with the second part of a-va, 
we shall have no difficulty in recognizing their identity. We 
have before mentioned, that the middle High German prefix en- 
points to a fuller form corresponding to the whole of a-va. The 
form (n%) of the simple negative occurs in Latin in the combi- 


1]. Justas “ Devil a bit,” is used in vulgar English to signify ‘not at all.’ 
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nation ne-quidem with a word interposed, and also in the com- 
pounds non, neque, &c. 

In the German dialects we have seen that the prohibitive 
does not differ from the simple negative: the same is the case in 
the Latin né except that the vowel is long. In Greck the pro- 
hibitive is μή, in Sanscrit md, and in Persian me. The analogy 
of the German dialects might lead us, at first sight, to seek for 
some connexion between «7, and πό, as Grimm has done (p. 745). 
But, when we consider that ua and vy are used in direct opposition 
to one another in oaths, and compare μὶν and viv, the distinction 
between which we have pointed out before, we are compelled 
to seek for some way of explaining the word µή less obvious 
but leas objectionable than that of a transformation of m into m. 

In the ordinary use of ua and yy, the former refers to a 
negative oath, the latter to a positive onc; moreover vai, which 
bears the same relation to vy that dai does to δή, is always 
used in a positive sense, like the Latin n@. The question τί 
μήν: is generally used with a negative scnse; 7 μήν, which is 
used as a form of swearing, is mostly found in a positive sense. 
With regard to ya we believe, with Passow, that it is, in 
itself, neither affirmative nor negative, but gains either the one 
sense or the other according as it has vai or ov prefixed or 
understood. In our opinion wa contains the element of the first 
personal pronoun; it bears the same relation to µε-τά that κα 
or xev does to κα-τα, and signifies “with” or “by”, which is 
our preposition for expressing an oath: the leading idea is that 
of absolute nearness to the subject. If vai, vy, are, as we have 
no doubt they are, connected with the second syllable of a-va, 
and the negative prefix vy, the idea conveyed by these particles 
must be quite the reverse, for the leading meaning of νιν, -va, 
νη- is, as we have already shown, that of “distance”, “ separa- 
tion”. Grimm says (III. p. 767), ‘the seemingly negative form 
of the affirmative vai (Lat. nae!) is worthy of notice; wo 
might compare vai and ov with the Gothic né and jai, except 
that the meaning is reversed. If we take tho Hessian d= nd, 
in connexion with the Swabian et = πεί, and the identity between 
the negative and positive expression which occasionally presents 
itself, there results apparently a deep-founded identity between 
the negative and affirmative particle, which I -purposcly forbear 
to investigate farther.” All prima facie difficulty occasioned by 
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this fact vanishes when we recollect that the prefix νη- is used 
with an intensive or affirmative signification, and in general 
“ves” and “no” are only emphatic expletives, which may be 
expressed by the two most definite pronominal words ma and na, 
signifying separation and distance, as well as by any one of those 
simple words by which we affirm or deny in our common con- 
versation. Our own “ yes” is simply the second pronoun, denoting 
“here”, opposed to “no”, the strongest form of the third element, 
just as ye and xa-ra are used with an affirmative sense, in oppo- 
sition to a-va and α-πὸ. 

It appears, then, probable that the supposed identity between 
uy and πε cannot be established. In order to explain uy, we 
must turn our attention to the other and more direct negative ou, 
and consider what are the leading and fundamental distinctions 
between the two particles. 

There can be little doubt as to the derivation of ov, ove. The 
only question that could be raised, is whether we ought to derive 
it at once from the Sanscrit avak (deorsum), considering that an 
apocope has taken place in the form ov, which is Pott’s opinion 
(Etym. Forsch. 11. p. 134 comp. I. 273, II. 64, 188); or rather 
with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 547, 8) connect it with the Indian- 
Zendic ava, Sclavonic ovo, and take the final consonant as a muti- 
lation of -κι, -χι, the Sanscrit -chi, -cha, Latin -que; so that ov 
is related to οὐ-κ, οὐ-χί, a8 39 is to nec, ne-que. We have no 
hesitation in adopting this latter opinion, which, we think, is con- 
firmed by the appearance of the simple root aw (ae), with the 
signification of “ removal”, ‘“ separation”, “ contrast”, which gives 
rise to the negative, in the Greek av, αὖ-θι, av-rTis, av-epuw, &e., 
and the Latin au-tem, au-t, hau-t (haud), au-fugio, &c. (see Bopp, 
l. 1. p. 546). A question might arise, whether we are to consider 
av, ata, as simply the element τα a form of the first pronominal 
stem, with the semivowel transposed, or this same element ap- 
pended to itself in a state of further mutilation. A comparison 
of aufero, with abs-tuli, ab-latus; and of a-va with α-πό, also 
used in a negative sense; and the difficulty of explaining the 
second vowel otherwise, induce us to believe that a-va-k, ο-υ-κ. 
aro the compound preposition a-va=a-ro, with the element ka 
affixed, so that a-va-k is a strengthened form of e-xs on the 
one hand, and of.va-Ats on the other. The particle οὖν Ξ- avam 
is an additional confirmation of this etymology of ov-x. Hartung 
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justly remarks (Partikeln II. 3) that the double form οὖν, ww, 
leads us, according to the analogy of ovs—ws or auris, to 8 
ground form avy, which is clearly an accusative. We find the 
element of this accusative in the pronoun av-ros. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Cretan and Laconian word avs, quoted by 
Hesychius, is a synonym of αὐτὸς or of οὓς. He says, ads. 
αυτός. Κρῆτες καὶ Λάκωνε. Now we might suppose with 
Soping that αὐτὸς is the genitive of aus, as ὠτὸς is of ous. 
But in either case we have an analogy for the connexion of οὖν 
with av, and the Zend neuter accusative aom. If this be true, 
οὐ-κ expresses a total disjunction, separation, denial, like the 
Latin f-aut and non, and the Greek a-va, in which the funda- 
mental meaning is the same—i.e. distance, removal. Accord- 
ingly, if ua and µη are connected, ov-« must be put along-side 
of a-va, vn-, and we must expect to find the samo distinction 
between οὐ-κ and μὴ as we have already observed to exist be- 
tween µα and vy. 

All scholars, who have written on the distinction between 
ov-« and uy, have made it consist in this, that while the former 
denies absolutely, the latter denies relatively to some thought 
or opinion of the speaker. In other words, ov-« denies objectively, 
px subjectively. Now what could be better suited to express 
subjectivity than a word which contains, under a strong form, 
the simple element of the first personal pronoun? Such αν word 
is uy, a stronger form of ua; µα is opposed to νη as nearness 
is to farness, and uy to οὐ-κ as subject is to object. This root 
appears with the same notion of subjectivity in the verb paw, 
of which more hereafter. 

We proceed to the interrogative particles. As we have dis- 
tinguished negation into subjective and objective, so Grimm 
considers that questions are either subjectice or objective (III. 
p. 751): ‘‘ Intrinsically considered,” says he, “there are two 
sorts of questions, the one requires in the answer an expres- 
sion of knowledge or opinion about something, without the 
necessity for any direct affirmation or negation; the other sort 
of question, on the contrary, desires the affirming or negativing 
determination of the answerer. In the former case the question 
turns upon the thing asked about, in the latter on the will or 
knowledge of the person questioned. The former may be called 
the oljective, the latter the subjective question. The following 
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are instances of the objective question: ‘who is there? ‘ whom 
lovest thou’ ‘how did that come to pass? ‘when did you see 
him? The following are subjective questions: ‘is he there? 
‘lovest thou me? ‘will you go with me” ‘is he alone? 

“This distinction according to the content of the questions 
is connected with the formal distinction which has been pre- 
mised. Objective questions are generally expressed by the sound, 
subjective by a suffix. 

‘Inasmuch as the questioner does not know before-hand 
what answer will be given, all questions are naturally doubtful. 
The subjective question, however, is doubtful in a higher degree. 
The objective questioner desires information, and may receive it 
in an infinite variety of ways. The uncertainty of the subjective 
questioner is tied to one of two possible answers, yes or no. 
Accordingly, we may add an ‘ or not?’ to every subjective ques- 
tion; in other words, it may be taken either positively or 
negatively. Instead of—‘is he there? ‘lovest thou me? it 
would, in many cases, be equivalent to say—‘is he not there? 
‘lovest thou not me? (the expectation of the questioner being 
the cause of preferring one mode of expression to the other). 
From this follows generally and at once a sort of connexion 
between the subjective question and the negation, which the 
forms of the interrogative particles also confirm.” 

The objective question is asked by the interrogative pronoun, 
or some word derived from it. We have before shown that this 
pronoun in Greek is, in its shortest and oldest form, κ- (xs, 
xos). The subjective question is expressed by interrogative par- 
ticles, of which, according to Grimm (III. p. 760), there were 
three forms in the Indo-Germanic languages: (1) the Gothic 
suffix -v, which he considers as perhaps related to the Greek ov; 
(2) the Gothic suffix -nv, old High German -n@, Sanscrit -nu, 
Latin -ne, Greek μὴ, old High German -na; (3) the Gothic 
an-, old High German in-, Latin an, Greek ovv, which, he 
remarks, are all connected with the simple negation. To these 
may be added the important particle dpa or dpa, which asks 
the questions apparently in a negative as well as in a positive 
way: this also seems to have been the case with οὐκ οὖν. It 
is highly important to know that all the roots mentioned by 
Grimm, and the dpa adduced by us, are used not merely as 
interrogative and negative, but also as inferential, particles. 
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We have pointed out before the co-ordination which subsists 
between a-va and κα-τά, in their various uses. We find them 
here again employed in expressing the former a subjective, the 
latter an objective question. Or rather the root which enters 
into κα-τα, and which is found more simply in xa, κεν, xe, is 
the same as that of the interrogative pronoun, which in some 
form or other is generally prefixed to objective questions: and 
both parts of the compound a-va, as well as the whole word, 
are found as the interrogative particle in subjective questions in 
the Indo-Germanic languages. When a occurs in this use in 
Greek, it is strengthened by the particle pa and becomes apa. 
In Latin we have an as a direct interrogative, and also -ne and 
mum, the former being used as a suffix only. 

Although there is no occasion to connect the Gothic u with 
ov, 88 Grimm has done, it is true enough that the Greeks used 
the objective negation in these subjective questions, sometimes 
in a doubled form, as οὐκ οὖν, sometimes alone, and frequently 
in conjunction with the subjective negation μή, a8 in μῶνς μή-οῦν, 
μὴ οὐχ οὕτως Exn, &e. This is easily explicable. We do not 
speak of the subjective negation in the same sense in which 
Grimm applies the epithet to questions which may be expressed 
negatively. The subjective negation refers to the opinion of the 
speaker, the subjective question to that of the person interro- 
gated. But although these subjective questions always refer to 
some opinion, will, or knowledge of the person questioned, they 
may express in themselves, though faintly, an opinion un the part 
of the questioner. We find that in these cases the subjective 
negation, which refers to the speaker, is always prefixed. 

When there is such a vacillation between the affirmative and 
megative modes of putting a subjective question, we need not 
wonder that there should be a similar ambiguity in the answer. 
Thus it is that yai, na@, obviously connected with the negative 
root «να, νη-, are always used as affirmative answers, correspond- 
ing to the English “yes.” The writer in the Philological Mu- 
seum above referred to, explains the fact thus: He asks (p. 823) 
‘‘may not this connexion between the positive answers and the 
negative root have arisen from the use of the negative, like our 
‘nay’, immo, or anzi (ante), in Italian? which are negative, 
inasmuch as they object to the preceding phrase as not being 
strong enough, whilst they agree with its general meaning and 
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enhance its force? Certainly, in these cases, the negative and 
affirmative senses often approach very near to one another, as, 
for instance, in the following passage of Ben Jonson: ‘A good 
man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when absent, nay, when 
dead, by his example and memory’.” The opinion of Pott (Etym. 
Forsch. II. p. 65) 18 much the same: “immo”, he says, “nicht 
bejaht sondern nur negirt, oder (steigernd) opponirt.” There is, 
it must be confessed, much of truth in this explanation, but it 
is not sufficient. The proper view, we conceive, is to derive this 
sense of vai, like the other significations of the same root, from 
the original idea of farness, distance, separation, conveyed by it, 
and in which the meaning assigned by Pott and the English critic 
are contained. 

From the signification of farness or distance we also explain 
the use of words, containing the same root with the negatives, 
as inferential particles. We have the negative root a in ἄ-ρα, 
the second part of which is the particle pa, also used separately, 
which, as we have before remarked, denotes motion, and is found 
in comparatives; so that apa will signify distance, or progres 
sion to another step in the argument, which is the idea of aa 
inference. We have the negative root va-, with a weaker inferen- 
tial sense, in vv, νῦν, Latin nam, and the direct negative ov-«, 
as we have before observed, appears as an accusative in οὖν. 
This last particle always refers to something that has gone be 
fore; it takes up what has been said, and continues it; so that 
the ground-meaning is still the same, namely, that of farnes. 
The use of νῦν, nun-c as particles of time is to be explained 
from the feeling that the present time is an advanced point in 
comparison with any preceding time that may be spoken of. 

There are still other modifications of the idea of distance 
or progression, which we will now examine. Words with much 
the same signification appear in weaker or stronger forms in the 
Greek language. Thus we have both ὅτι and εἶτα (comp. ἀντὶ 
and ἄντα), arap and αὗταρ, apa and apa, ev and ev. The 
same is the case in Sanscrit. We find pronominal roots ana 
and éna, ava and éva, ati and éta, which have the same force, 
for they all alike signify distance. Bopp is unquestionably right 
in comparing ἔτι and ati (Demonstrativstamme p. 16), which are 
to be considered as by-forms of era and éta. A comparison 
of the Sanscrit and Greek enables us to explain the Greek and 
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Latin particles én, ἤν, ἠνίδε, which have occasioned much diffi- 
culty to scholars. That ἔπ and ἦν are identical can scarcely 
be doubted. The only question is, how to explain ecce, ec- 
quis in Latin, and ἠνίδε in Greek. There is no instance, 80 
far as we know, of a change of m into ο in the former lan- 
guage, therefore ecce, which is a synonym for en, cannot be a 
compound of en and ce: the same remark applies to ecquis. 
We adopt, without hesitation, the suggestion thrown out by Pott 
(Etym. Forsch. II. p. 138), that the first part of ecce, ecquia, is 
3 pronominal root analogous to the Sanscrit éta: comp. iccirco for 
tdeirco, accingo for adcingo, &c.: in fact, etquis is often found 
in old MSS. The pronominal roots éta, éna, equally signify dis- 
tance: they point to the there as removed beyond some other 
pomt. Now this is the ground meaning of en and ecce: they 
are particles which are used to attract the hearer’s attention 
to an object distinct from him and the speaker, and for this 
purpose a word strongly marking distance would naturally be 
used, and to this the element of the second pronoun is appended 
in the case of ec-ce, in order to mark the approximation or 
importance of the distant object to the speaker or hearer. The 
particle avi is related to nv 38 νυνὶ is to νῦν, and dai to δή 
(Pott Ἱ. ο.). Hartung supposes (Partikeln I. p. 273 note) that 
nvide is merely this vi with the suffix δε. Although this is 
possible, a comparison of ἣν ἰδού, which also occurs, of the French 
voila, of the German sieh da! and of our “lo you there” (look 
there), inclines us to suppose that this word is nothing but a 
compound of ἤν ide, “see there.” This shows us too that the 
real meaning of ἣν is that of éna; that in fact it is only a 
pronoun like the Gothic paruh, “there”, which is used by Ὁ]- 
philas to translate idov (Grimm. III. p. 172.). 

To the idea of distance or progression the copulative con- 
Janctions are also due. The relation which subsists between these 
conjunctions and the demonstrative and relative pronouns in the 
Latin and Greek languages is obvious; ¢um-tum, are evidently 
demonstratives ; quum-quum, que, καὶ, and the corrupted form 
τε, are as clearly connected with the relative or interrogative 
stems. The Latin et, at are to be compared with έτι, Sanscrit 
ati; έτι, εἶτα, are used in Greek very much in the same way 
as the copulative conjunctions. An attempt has been made by 
Herzog (in his edition of Ceesar de bello civili, p. 4,5) to point 
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out accurately the distinction between the use and meaning of 
the Latin copulative conjunctions. According to him, ac is 
throughout a logical particle, which places two predicates or ideas 
on the same footing, so that one is equal to the other in the 
supposed relation; οἱ, on the other hand, is a mere particle 
of addition: 1+1=2: atque (which he wrongly supposes to be 
8 combination of ac and que) connects two ideas, as cause and 
effect, antecedent and consequent, or conversely. That there is 
some truth in this appears from the obvious etymology of these 
Latin particles. 4c, however, is clearly a shortened form of aque, 
as nec is of ne-que; compare @quus=ékas. The long α is put 
here instead of the diphthong, and the change from the double 
sound gv to the single c=k, need astonish no one after what 
has been already said on the subject. There appears to have 
been a great vacillation in the use of 6 and q by the Latin 
copyists ; thus in Cicero (pro Murena II. [25]) eleven MSS. have 
vero acedam, four others vere cuadam, vero cuadam, vero ac 
eadem, or vero alone; and the Venice edition of 1484, has vero 
ac edam, though the true reading is verba quaedam, as Niebuhr 
has shown (Rheinisch. Mus. for 1827, p. 228). The case of cujus, 
cur, cum, &c. will also be remembered. The first syllable of 
atque is to be compared like οἱ, at, and the preposition ad, 
with the Greek ἔτι, Sanscrit aii. 

In the first chapter of this second book we endeavoured to 
show that the elements of the demonstrative, indefinite, inter- 
rogative, and relative pronouns are the same, though, in Greek, 
the radical letter varies in an extraordinary manner, being either 
an aspirate or one of the three ¢enues. The aspirate, the labial 
and the guttural are, as we have seen, the legitimate offspring of 
the second pronominal element under the form Fa, but the dental 
is simply a degenerate and corrupted progeny of the sibilant. 
The form under which the interrogative ultimately appears ἵπ 
common Greek, is τ- (ris), or, in Ionic, κ (κῆ, κόθεν, &c.). In- 
stances of these two forms are the copulative conjunctions τε, καί. 
When we compare ὅκ-κα &c. with ὅ-τε &c., and τέσσαρες, τε, 
with the Sanscrit synonyms chatur, cha, and the Latin guatuor, 
que, and remember the connexion which subsists between cha and 
the interrogative stem ka, and between the first part of cha-ter 
and é-ka, English each (comp. gua-tuor and @-quus), we shall find 
it difficult to deny the relationship of τε to καί. Hermann, with 
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a different view, has endeavoured to establish the identity of re, 
κέν (which he derives from καί), and που (κου) in the sense of 
“perhaps” (de Particuld av. Opusc. IV. p. 4, 9 foll.) ; their cor- 
respondence, in this respect, can only be explained by the fact 
which he has overlooked, that they are all forms of the indefi- 
nite pronoun, and are all used to convey that indefinite idea of 
locality to which their meaning of doubtfulness is due: (xa) xe, 
κέν, bear the same relation to καί, that de, dev, do to dai, which, 
like xai, is never used as an enclitic. In this consists tlie great 
distinction between τε and xai; τε 18 & mere indefinite, enclitic 
word, always placed after the word to which it refers, whereas 
καὶ is generally placed before the words to which it belongs, and 
is used rather in α relative than in an indefinite sense. Though 
we constantly find τε-καί, we seldom have xai-re: the former 
collocation answers pretty nearly to ‘“‘some where’—‘“ where”. 
The use of καὶ τε is of itself a proof of the relative power of 
καί, for re is continually found in immediate connexion with re- 
lative words, 88 ὥς τε, ὡς τε, οἷός Te, ὅσος τε, &c. 

The investigation of the use of copulative conjunctions, or 
of the connexion of sentences, is a question of syntax, on which 
we must make a few remarks, though it may appear at first sight 
to be in some measure foreign to our leading objects. When 
we wish to speak of something that happened as subordinate to, 
or in connexion with, some otlier thing that we are speaking 
about, we may express this occasionally by a participle or infi- 
nitive mood; but in by far the majority of cases a greater de- 
gree of definiteness is required, and then we invariably call in 
the aid of some word of pronominal origin to connect the two 
statements together. These auxiliary words are relatives, whe- 
ther they appear in the form of adjectives or of adverbs. The 
correlation of two sentences is effected either by placing the re- 
lative word in both clauses, as in the Latin qua—gqua, Greek 
xal—«xai; by placing an indefinite in both sentences, as viri-que, 
famina-que, ἀνδρές τε θεοί τε; by placing the indefinite in 
the first clause and the relative in the second, as in -τε---καίς 
or, by an inversion common enough in Greek and Latin, put- 
ting the relative clause first, as in quum—tum; or, finally, by 
putting a demonstrative in each sentence, as tum—tum. The 
primary mode of balancing sentences appears to have been by 
placing the same particle in each clause in order that the simi- 
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larity of sound might help the ear. But, by the same process 
which led to the division of pronouns into definite and indefi- 
nite, a distinction was made between the forms as stronger and 
weaker; the latter preceded, and the office of uniting the two 
parts of the sentence devolved upon the former. 

In ita usage the Latin enclitic -que corresponds to the Greek 
-τε, though it bears more external resemblance to καί, or ra- 
ther to the κα which appears in ὅκ-κα = ὅ-τε, πό-κα = πό-τε, 
εἴ-κα = ci-re, Latin si-gua. We find this older and more genuine 
form of the Greek enclitic also in the adverbs αὐτί-κα, πηνί- 
κα, nvi-xa, τηνί-κα, &c. Bopp supposes that the termination 
of these words is νίκα, avrixa being a contraction for αὐτηνίκα. 
The termination νίκα he compares with the Sanscrit nish, nom. 
nik “night,” which is found in anisham “for ever” i. e. “ with- 
out night” (iéber den Einfluss, ὅτο. p.10. Vergleich. Gramm. 
p- 614). This is quite inadmissible. Nor can we approve of 
Buttmann’s supposition that the termination is -ixa, the acou- 
sative of an obsolete tf, analogous to the Latin via, vices (Lewil. 
II. p. 227). When we compare the νῦν, νυνί, ἤν, Πνί, men- 
tioned above, and remember that dyv is a particle signifying 
time, and that αὖτι, avre, αὖθις, &c. occur separately, we must 
conclude that the termination is -κα. When we recollect, too, 
that the Latin done-c, doni-cum, deni-que, nam-que (nem-pe), 
quando-que, and the Greek ὅ-τε, wo-re, τὀ-τε, ev-Te, &e. are 
also particles expressing time, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the last syllable of αὐτί-κα, πηνί-κα, &c. is also the interrogative 
stem, used as an enclitic like the Latin -que. The same is to 
be said of the termination of terpa-xis, &c. The compounds 
ὅκως (ὅ-πως) and ὅ-φρα must not be confused with one another: 
the former is a compound of the ordinary relative with the 
indefinite, the whole being expressed in the ablative case, while 
ὄφρα is the same relative with the suffix πα-ρα, the w being 
changed into @ either from the contact with p or by ο transfer 
of the initial aspirate. 

Although our analysis of the original forms of the pronominal 
roots has led us to consider re as belonging to the interrogatives 
and ultimately to the relatives, we find that this enclitio is 
constantly used in combination with the stronger relative forms 
6s, καί, πο-, κο-, οἷος, &c., and with the demonstratives το”, 
τοιος, &c. We need not wonder at this, for the stronger 
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form is often placed before the weaker in the languages with 
which we are concerned, especially when the weaker form has 
by mutilation or otherwise lost to any considerable extent its 
external resemblance to the stronger form with which it is con- 
nected. Thus in Latin we constantly have aque ac, though, 
as we have shown, @que and ac are but different forms of the 
same word. The addition of the indefinite to the relative occurs 
more frequently in the older than in the more recent Greek 
writers. The effect of it is to give greater definitences to the 
relative sentence. We have before referred to the mode of 
expressing the correlation of two sentences by putting the same 
particle in each. In process of time different variations of this 
practice came in. One of the first would be to place the two 
correlative words together (for instance καί-καί, qua-qua), the 
natural consequence of which would be to shorten one of them, 
and then to leave it out altogether. The case of aque ac to 
which we have just alluded will afford a good instance of this. 
The sentence is tihi notus est aque ac mihi might be written 
ts notus est aque tibi, e@que mihi, or ts notus est tibi ac πηλό. 
Another step would be to put the indefinite or weaker form 
into the first sentence, and the relative or stronger form into 
the other. An instance of this is the common use of τε and 
καὶ If, however, it was desired to give particular emphasis 
to the relative clause, the word which was found in the antecedent 
clause would be repeated in the relative clause, though the rela- 
tive word alone was sufficient to express the general correlation. 
Thus Jliad XVI. 9. Ἰῦτα _koupy νπίη ᾖθ. ἅμα ματρὶ θέουσ᾽ 
ανελέσθαι averyet εἰανοῦ ἁπτομένη καί Te ἀσσυμένην κατερύκει. 
Xenophon Anad. II. 1 § 22. καὶ ἡμιν ταὐτὰ ὁὀοκει ἅ ἅπερ καὶ 
βασιλεῖ. Lastly, just as the relative adjective is put alone in 
certain cases without a formal expression of the antecedent, the 
antecedent particle is omitted, but to give the full definiteness 
required by the relative sentence, not only the relative but the 
antecedent particle are retained in it. Of this usage of καὶ 
we have an mfinity of examples even in the Attic writers; of 
the separate use of τε with the relative ‘words the instances in 
the Attic writers are comparatively rare, with the exception 
of the combination d-re, ὥς-τε, οἷος τε, to which may be added 
the analogous compound ὅς-τις, which is to be explained by an 
application of the eame principle. Olos 7 elu: always means, 
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in the Attic writers, “Iam able.” In the older writers οἷος τε 
signifies “precisely such” and chiefly appears in comparisons. Thus 
Odyss. xx1. 178, rorov—olovte ῥυτῆρα Biov τ΄ ἄμεναι καὶ ofarew. 
It is quite clear that, though the meaning is idiomatically restricted 
_ to the idea of ability in the Attic dialect, this notion of a com- 
parison is the basis. In that dialect the omission of the ante- 
cedent clause is more common than in any of the other varieties 
of the Greek language. Such an omission has taken place here, 
and οἷός τ΄ αἷμι is equivalent to τοῖος elu, οἷος Te ποιεῖν ταῦτα, 
“JT am the particular kind of person to do these things,” i ο. 
561 am calculated for the performance of such and such things.” 
In the same way οἷος καὶ is also used. We have striking 
instances of the definiteness thus communicated to the relative 
clause by the addition of τε in ὅσον-τα used in definitions of 
numbers : 9. g. Herod. 11. δ. εν τοῦτο ουκ ὀλίγον ᾿χωριόν, 
ἀλλ ὅσον τε eri τρεῖς ἡμέρας ocov. And by ep ὦ τε in fixing 
the terms of a condition. Herod. I. 22. 4 διαλλαγή σφι 
ἐγένετο, er ᾧ τε Eeivous ἀλληλοισι εἶναι καὶ Evuuayous. Like 
ὥστε we find ἐφ ᾧ τε with the indicative as well as with the 
infinitive: comp. Thucyd. I. 108. 118. where we have the future 
indic. We also find ἐπὶ τοῖσδε, ὥστε (Thucyd. III. 114). 

The enclitic γε appears to be used for the relative in ἐς τε, 
&c.; the same is the case in Latin, compare us-que with ἕως 
οὗ, µέχρι ov, δτο. Toe has no connexion with τε; it is simply 
a case of the third person pronoun. Its perfect identity with 
the demonstrative appears from the fact that xai τοι and καὶ- 
ταῦτα are synonyms. English scholars generally translate the 
latter “and this too,” a translation which applies to very few 
of the passages in which this combination occurs. It is of course 
the proper rendering in those cases where the pronoun is regu- 
larly declined as an adjective, as, for imstance, in Anstoph. 
Plutus 545. πιθακνης πλευραν, ἐρρωγυϊαν καὶ ταύτην (where 
see Dobree’s note). In general, however, it corresponds exactly 
to xai τοι and means “although” “and yet.” For mstance, 
in ischylus (Eumen. 113) it is used as a particle with a finite 
verb: καὶ ταῦτα κούφως ἐκ µέσων ἀρκυσμάτων ὥρουσεν. 
When it comes after other words τοι is written as an οπο] ο. 
We do not believe that it ever approached to the indefinite 
meaning which is proper to enclitica, and its appearance at the 
beginning of a sentence in the combinations τοίγαρ, τοιγαρτοι, 
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and even the use of τοίνυν is a proof that ought not to be con- 
sidered as one at all. It is merely a demonstrative. 

The ordinary disjunctive in the Greek language is the simple 
vowel 7. Pott justly remarks (Etym. Forsch. ΠΠ. p. 321) that 
the number of words of different origin which this same vowel is 
used to represent is a striking proof of the corruptions which 
have crept into the Greek language. He enumerates the follow- 
ing: = ait, Sanserit dha; n= = Ha (eram), Sanscrit dsa; from 
the same root = =siet, sit; 7 interjection ; ; 9=Sanscrit sd; 
but 7 (que) = Sansorit ya; and ᾗ or en = quae, which is quite 
different from = =cui feminine. This is sufficient, he adds, to 
show that the Greek Etymologer cannot expect much success if 
he pays no attention to the cognate languages. According to 
the principle which we have often referred to, we are justified 
in comparing 7 and ηῦ (in nvre) with the Sanscrit disjunctive 
σᾶ or vd. With regard to the substitution of 7 in Greek for 
ea in Sanscrit, Hartung (I. p. 217) properly compares svddu 
{suavis), nous; vach (vox), ἠχή. The following instances be- 
long to what we have called the change of place of the digamma : 
vdmi, aFnu, αὔρα, aFnp or Πήρ, EPs aFus, nws: vankh, 
εὔχομαι, to which we may add nus, evs, nv, ev, compared with 
the Sanscrit synonym vasu (see Benary, Berlin. Jahrb. Aug. 
18384, p. 230). The Sanscrit vd also signifies “ like”, “as”, and 
in this it coincides with the Greek gn, or pn = ws, which bears 
the same relation to 7 that φημι does to mu. Buttmann sup- 
poses that φή is connected with πῆ, a8 φανός with πανός, φάρσος 
with pars, φαινόλης with penula, flagrum with πληγή (Lezil. I. 
p- 241). The same seems to be the opinion of Miiller (Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, III. p. 770). This leads us to the second 
pronominal stem Fa, or, as it is more generally written in Greek, 
age. The frequent omission of an initial σ in Greek need hardly 
be mentioned: the following are a few instances out of many: 
σ-μικρος, μικ-ρός 3 snow, νιφάς : smile, µειδιάω»; Sanscrit snd, 
νίζω: Sanscrit οπιερᾶ, German schnur, vvos (Lat. nurus), &e. 
The shorter Sanscrit form vd corresponds with the Latin -υδ. 
It is not probable that v% contains the root of velle, as Hartung 
(11. p. 63) and Pott (II. p. 317) suggest, although it might appear 
so from the frequent use of parts of this word in connexion with 
relative words, as in quam-vis, qui-vis. If we compare this last 
word with quis-quam, which it so nearly resembles in meaning, 
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and remember that quam is used like 7 to connect the two 
members of a comparison, we shall have little difficulty in per 
ceiving that ve-/ contains the element va, which we have identified 
with 7. The termination is the intensive element 44=ré, which 
is appended to give a further direction to va. The difference 
between qui-vis and quis-quam is simply this; the former means 
“any one selected from any given number”, “any one you 
please”; quis-quam, “any one of a given number”, the selec- 
tion not being supposed: thus Seneca de Tranquil. 11, cuivts 
potest accidere, quod cuiquam potest. That -piam is identical 
with quam in signification, as it 18 in origin, is clear: see e. g. 
Cicero (in Verrem Actio, II. Lib. 1. ο. 10), nego esse quicquam 
a testibus dictum, quod aut vestrum cuipiam esset obscurum, 
aut cujusquam oratoris eloquentiam quereret. 

There can be no doubt that the disjunctive 7 is the same 
word as the 7 used in comparisons. That a comparison presumes 
a disjunction, or difference, appears from the use of the genitive 
in Greek and Italian, and the ablative in Latin and Sanscrit, after 
comparatives. The same disjunctive force of the comparison is 
shown also by the following phenomena, some of which have been 
brought forward by Hartung (II. p. 68). In the proper correla- 
tion of sentences, the same word is placed in both the clauses: 
thus we have »—n, aut—aut, alius—alius, in disjunctions; 
now aliud loquitur aliud sentit is equivalent to aliud loquiter 
quam sentit, and als in German is a substitute for quam. From 
this it might be inferred that there is some connexion between 
the disjunctive or comparative 7 and the disjunctive or negative 
av, aut, οὐκ, a-va, into which an element, apparently the same, 
enters. We have before mentioned that there are two stems, 
both written va, one of which is an approximate vocalization of 
the first pronominal element, the other a mutilation of the 
strongest form of the second. There is every reason to believe 
that the disjunctive and comparative 7= va is simply this second 
or relative pronoun. In Latin the clause compared is connected 
with the clause on which it depends by a case of the relative, and 
the Sanscrit vd, when it means “in which manner”, is clearly 
relative. Besides, if there were any really negative or disjunctive 
force in this η = va, the Greeks would not have added the strong 
negative ov to the disjunctive 7 when they wished to express that 
the second proposition in a comparison was not or ought not to be 
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entertained. This construction is very common after the com- 
parative μᾶλλον, after which we find ov as well as 7 whenever it 
is intended to express that the second alternative is very much to 
be preferred to the first, in which case, naturally enough, a 
negative, interrogative, or some word expressing extreme dis- 
approbation, is invariably found in the first clause. Thus 
Thucyd. III. 36, wuov τὸ βούλευμα καὶ µέγα ἐγνῶσθαι πόλιν 
ὅλην διαφθεῖραι μᾶλλον ἢ ov τοὺς αἰτίους, which, as Hermann 
rightly observes (ad Sophocl. 4). 1260), is equivalent to οὐ τοὺς 
αἰτίους ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον τὴν πόλιν ὅλην, for, as we have said 
above, the word of the second clause in correlated sentences 
is only a substitute for the word in the former clause, which 
is here μάλλον--- μᾶλλον ὅλ. πόὀλ., οὐ μᾶλλον T. air. Other 
instances are Thucyd. II. 62; Herod. IV. 118, V. 94, VII. 16; 
Demosth. p. 1198, 1. 14, p. 1200, 1. 12, p. 1226, 1.23; Aristot. 
Eth. TV.1; where μᾶλλον ἢἤ ov seems to have coalesced into 
one word. 

The genitive case, which expresses removal, is, as is well 
known, also used in the second term of the comparison; the pre- 
positions π-λή-ν, παρά, which express the idea of removal from 
the subject, are also contained in the comparative termination 
~re-pos. The particle quam, used to connect comparisons in 
Latin, is, like κεν, the locative of the elementary interrogative. 
In this particle comparison only, not difference, is implied: non 
mehercule quidquam libentius facio, quam ad te scribo, 18 per- 
fectly equivalent to “where or when there is an opportunity of 
writing to you, I would not exchange that for any employment”. 
In the same way wan, also connected with the relative, is used 
in middle New German (Grimn, III. p. 183, 988). Our then, 
only another way of spelling then, is more nearly connected with 
the demonstrative, and expresses, like the Greek comparative ter- 
mination, that in the given relation that which is mentioned in 
the second clause comes after that which is mentioned in the first : 
“Peter is greater than John”, i.e. “Peter is greater, then 
(comes) John”. Although relative words are not directly used 
to connect the terms of a comparison in Greek, we see traces of 
the feeling which led to their use in other languages in such 
phrases as μείζων 4 κατ ἄνθρωπον, θᾶσσον ἢ ws—, κακίων ἢ 
ὥστε---, where the difference is expressed as well as the likeness, 
just as the genitive, which expresses resemblance or comparison, 
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as well as separation and disjunction, is used after 7: Soph. 
Antig. 1281, τί ὃ ἐστὶν av κάκιον % κακών ἔτι. 

“H is found in immediate conjunction with μέν, δέ, δή. 
Ἠ μέν.--ᾖδέ are not disjunctives, but copulatives, signifying “ both 
—and”; 7 in this combination is, therefore, to be compared with 
the use of the Sanscrit vd for “as” ;— 88 in the first place— 
so in the second place.” Of μὲν -- 33 it is unnecessary to add much 
to what has been already said. They are generally and pro- 
perly correlatives, though sometimes πλήν, “farther”, ἄλλο, “ ano- 
ther”, are substituted for d¢, to which their meaning is very much 
akin. As a general rule, αλλα is opposed not to nev, but to 
ov, just as sondern in German expresses the opposition to a 
negative, and we often find a sentence in which ov, ἀλλα are 
opposed, including two others which contain an opposition of 
pev, δέ. Thus Eurip. Med. 555. 


οὐχ, ᾗ σὺ κνίζει----σὸν μὲν ἐχθαίρων λέχος 


καινῆς δὲ νύμφης ἱμέρῳ πεπληγµένο---- 
GAN ὡς κ.τ.λ. 


"Ηδη is almost always used as an expression of time. To explain 
the word properly, we must enter at some length upon an in- 
vestigation into the formation and meaning of its second syllable 
δή, a particle of great importance. Hartung’s account of dy 
(Partikein I. p. 222-322) is about the worst specimen of ety- 
mological analysis we ever met with. He considers ἤδη as prior 
to δή (p. 275), refers all the meanings to a temporal one, and 
derives the second syllable from the Sanscrit root signifying “day” 
(p. 223 foll.). This is as objectionable as Bopp’s derivation of 
the ending -v-xa from nisham, nor. We have before shown 
that the idea of intervals or positions belongs to the primary 
thought-form of space, and that the words by which this idea 
is conveyed are pronouns, that is, words indicating position. Such 
& pronominal word is δέ, which, we have seen, indicates relative 
nearness, and therefore enters into the second personal pronoun, 
the second numeral, and a number of other pronominal words 
conveying the same idea. That such a pronominal word should 
be used to express “what is near to the now” as well as “what 
is near to the here,” is only what we should expect, and this 
is the full extent to which the idea of time enters into δή, and 
yon. We have before pointed to the connexion between this 
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root and the preposition d:a. The idea of duration is derived 
from that of division or passing through, and thus it is that 
diu signifies both length of time generally, and also the particu- 
lar length of a day (inter-diu, compare inter-dum, where the 
root retains its more general meaning); it is, therefore, more 
than probable that the Latin dies, the Sanscrit diva, dyu, &c., 
are connected with this pronominal root, just as we have already 
seen other words of the same kind manifestly of pronominal origin; 
but to say conversely that a word like δή, which enters into 
such a vast number of combinations, which :very often has not 
the slightest reference to time, and which is so obviously con- 
nected with an extensive class of pronominal roots, is derived 
from such a secondary idea as that of “day”, is opposed to all 
the principles of a systematic analysis of language. Hartung sup- 
poses (I. p. 230) that jam is connected with dies, Sanscrit dyas, 
on the analogy of Jovis for Djovis, &c.; it is clear, on the 
contrary, that jam is merely the locative of the stem Fa, and 
bears the same relation to piam that (άλλω does to φιάλλω : 
it appears also as the disyllable tam. 

In the temporal sense this root appears also under the form 
δήν, which generally signifies “long”. This same word appears 
in Latin, under the lengthened form dent, which bears the same 
relation to δήν that nvi, νυνὶ do to ἦν, νῦν. The word deni- 
que might be written dyvixa, in conformity with αὐτίκα, ἠνίκα, 
πηνίκα, and ὁπηνίκα, though it appears from a comparison of 
the synonyms ryuos, demus (demum) that τηνί-κα is the Greek 
form of deni-que, by a corruption similar to, but not so great 
as, that by which the enclitic τε has been formed from the re- 
gular stem of the second element. There is, in fact, no reason 
why da should not be a regular variety of the third element, 
but the caprices of custom having changed tke ¢ of the third 
element into d when the first element was added to it to form 
the second numeral, and the laws of Hellenism having subse- 
quently expelled the labial, ὁ- has become the consistent repre- 
sentative of the second numeral in all those cases where it has 
superseded the second pronoun. Ae, dev, δή, δήν, are related 
just as pe, mev, wy, µην, and it is singular enough that the 
last word of each set has the most direct reference to time, and 
the third of each are particularly opposed in expressing ay & 
doubt, and δή, confirmation. The opposition of nev, ue, dev, d€, 
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has been interfered with by causes to which we have before di- 
rectly referred. 

The first part of the compound ἤδη is the same as that of 
nuev, noe; also, we believe, as that of ἦμος, which has no con- 
nexion with ημαρ, yuepa. In the other compounds δή stands 
first. Of Syris, and its connexion in meaning with δείς, we 
have already spoken: d77a is of perfectly analogous formation : 
we may compare εἴτε, elra; ἔπειτε, Ewetta; ἕνεκα, évexe, which 
fully explain the termination τα. The termination of Φῇθεν is 
not so easily accounted for: δήθεν is generally used in a sort of 
ironical signification (προσποἰησιν ἀληθείας ἔχει, δύναμιν δὲ ψεύ- 
ὃους, Suidas) ; this signification is also generally borne by θην, 
which is obviously connected with θὲν as μὲν with μήν, and δὲν 
with δήν. That this termination is essentially the same with 
that sign of the genitive case, which we have before explained, 
is self-evident, in spite of Hartung’s arbitrary assertion that they 
are totally distinct (1. 317): the old grammarians understood this 
when they translated d70ev and ὀήπουθεν by evrevOev and ἔκ 
τινος τόπου. If we compare ἔνθα, ἐνταῦθα, εἴθε, 9ῆθα, with the 
words before us, we must be convinced that these terminations 
differ from the second syllable of 67@ev only in the absence of 
the locative ending ν. If now we recur to what we said be- 
fore of the genitive ending θεν, and of the omission of the 
aspiration in that case, we must admit that these terminations 
are only softened forms of the second pronoun in the ultimate 
form of the compound fa-va, d-va, dya. That there is some 
sympathy between 6 and y appears from χθες compared with 
hyas, and that θα is in fact a representative of the second per- 
sonal pronoun is clear from the forms οἶσ-θα, κλῦ-θι, &c. The 
ironical use may be easily explained by the sense “only,” which 
is nothing but a mark of position, and which seems to pervade 
the Greek as well as the Latin words into which this root enters: 
et θε, “I wish that” = “if only!” = “if in this particular.” 
Compare the similar use of πώς ἄν. The termination of µέταζε 
is the same as θε, θα: comp. Zeus, with θεός. We shall see 
by and by that this same root with the sense of position enters 
into the large class of words to which θεος belongs. We may 
compare djure, δεῦτε, with ure, εὖτε, and Tpwuua, τραῦμα. 
There is no need to suppose with Apollonius and Hartung that 
the first is a contraction of 37 and avre, although such com- 
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pounds were common enough; take, for instance, tyuxavta from 
τηνίκα. 

The Latin set of words into which this root enters very often 
have o or u instead of the Greek e, η. They use donec by the 
side of denique, dum with δήν (dum-tawat involves a verb), and 
-do 88 a termination in .quan-do, which may be compared with 
ἑαάᾶ, “then”, yaddé, ‘“‘when”, kaddé, “when”, in Sanscrit. The 
coincidence in meaning between the Greek and Latin appearances 
of this root is very striking: it is to be remarked, however, 
that in Latin it is very often placed after the word to which 
it mmediately refers, while in the same case it precedes in Greek : 
thus δήτις answers exactly in meaning to qui-dam. In tan-dem, 
and deni-que, we see that this root may be placed before, as 
well as after, the syllable to which it refers, and that too in sy- 
nonyms. Another word of the same signification is demum, which, 
according to Festus, was also written demus (comp. rursum, 
rursus), and corresponds exactly to the Greek τῆμος opposed 
to muos. The use of i-dem, tanti-dem, toti-dem, is just the 
same as that of αὐτὸς δή, ὅσον δή, οἷον δή, &c. in Greek. All 
the meanings of δή, dem, &c. may be deduced from the natu- 
rally intensive use of a word marking location with emphasis. 

A great many of the uses of δή correspond with those of 
περ, which we have explained before as a word signifying 
“throughly,” “entirely,” and thus it is that καὶ περ corresponds 
so exactly with ἔμ πας (ev πᾶσι) The m, ν, or νι, which is 
found in words from this root is the mark of the locative case. 
The form -dé which is found as a termination in Latin (in-de, 
quam-de) corresponds with -θα in ἄνθα, &c. and is another proof 
of the connexion of that termination with the root of the second 
personal pronoun. 

If we compare rye, ‘ya, with κε, κα we must feel dis- 
posed to seek for some connexion between these forms; we 
shall now endeavour to establish by proofs our assertion, that 
such a connexion does in fact subsist. The Latin qui-dem, 
which corresponds to γε or rather to ye δή in almost every 
respect, and which is obviously a compound of the relative stem 
qu(;) and the de-stem which we have just discussed, proves 
that there is some affinity between the meanings of these con- 
cessive particles and that of the relative, which indeed might 
be shown directly, for εἴ xe or siqua are as nearly as possible 
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equivalent to et tye or δὲ quidem. In fact, we believe that in 
Attic Greek, ye, which was much more frequently used by the 
more modern than by the more ancient writers, actually stands 
as the successor and substitute of κε, which never appears in 
that dialect. In other languages of the Indo-Germanic family, 
the words which correspond to -ye are manifestly connected with 
the relative and demonstrative stems. Thus, in German we 
have ja as a synonym of ye in its common sense of “yes” by 
the side of jener, a synonym of κεῖνος, the connexion of which 
with κε has been before pointed out. We do not concur with 
Hartung in recognizing the identity of ἄγαν and the Sanscrit 
saha (I. p. 228); the first syllable of the Greek word is not the 
collective but the intensive a. The second syllable, in the Sansecrit 
word, is & pronominal root intimately connected with the relative, 
and is the same which appears in the first personal pronoun 
a-ha-m, which we have before explained: so that a-ha-m, ἔ-γω-ν, 
and a-‘yu-y are only different forms of the same word. It is 
’ remarkable that in Sanscrit there is a particle h¥ which cor- 
responds very nearly in its use to ye. That this is only another 
form of λᾶ cannot be doubted, and thus we have an additional 
proof of the connexion of the relative with ye. We shall have 
further remarks to make on this particle h¥ when we come to the 
verbal-endings. Hartung’s supposition (I. p. 352) that ζα- is a 
by-form of ἄγαν and an older form of ye, (p. 357) is not to be 
entertained; for we think we have shown pretty clearly that 
Ya- is only another form of δια. The Anglo-Saxon géa, our 
‘“‘yea”, is, like the German ja, another form of γε, and indeed 
a tolerably near approximation to it. 

That the common inferential particle yap involves the same 
root as γέ, ‘ya, is sufficiently obvious, and scholars have gene- 
rally endeavoured to explain it as a compound of ye and dpa 
just as γοῦν is made up of ye and οὖν. A little consideration 
will shew the erroneousness of this supposition. We have be- 
fore pointed out the meaning of the pronominal stem a, signi- 
fying distance, removal, &c., and its use as a negative; also 
we have said generally that the termination -pa indicates motion, 
and is consequently joined to the third pronominal root τα-, to 
denote “beyond”: in which sense it is used as a comparative 
ending. As an ending with this sense we find not only τε-ρος, 
but also the simple -pos, not only apa, but also the simple pa. 
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Thus, we have 7ra-pa, and ftva-ra instead of tara in the fourth 
numeral. Similarly, in the older English writers, we have where 
as well as whether: e.g. ‘but where I be as true begot or no” 
(King John, Act I. Sc. 1). With our modern where, signifying 
merely the relation of place, we may contrast the Sanscrit ku-tra, 
and the Latin ¢rans, in which the stronger comparative ending 
is used without any immediate reference to the comparative 
degree. As a general rule we have the shorter form in re, er 
as the sign of the comparative in the Teutonic languages, so 
that ra may fairly be considered as a comparative suffix. For 
this reason also, words like Ἄλνπ-ρός, max-pos, which have a 
comparative meaning, throw off the termination when they as- 
sume the comparative ending -ίων. Thus too we have ἄ-ρα as 
well as ἄ-τε-ρ. It is the merest trifling to say that pa is a 
contraction of dpa; it is found in the oldest authors by iteelf, 
and has every right to be considered as ancient as the com- 
pound into which it enters. The words, in which it is found 
as a stem in the different Indo-Germanic languages, show at 
once that its meaning must be that which we have assigned 
to it. In Greek it is found in pew, ῥάδιος, ῥέπω, &c., in Latin 
ἵη γαρίο, rapidus, prefix re-, &c., in the old Norse ras, Anglo- 
Saxon raes, Swedish rasa, German rasch, rauschen. The dif- 
ference in meaning between apa and pa, appears to us to be 
merely this, that in the former the notion of farness is com- 
bined with that of motion, in much the same way, though 
more emphatically, than in the comparative ending -τερος, while 
in pa the idea of motion, proceeding, &c. remains alone. It 
is for this reason that pa is never used to express a direct - 
inference, i.e. a going farther in reference to, and in conse- 
quence of what has gone before, which is the common use of 
apa. We have before mentioned the intimate relationship of 
the negative and inferential particles. It arises, as before stated, 
from the idea of farness implied in the former. To express the 
negative, both negative roots are frequently combined into one, 
as in the case of a-va. Another form of ava, namely ἄνευ 
(Zolic avs) is used as a synonym of ἄ-τε-ρ. which as we have 
just remarked, is only a stronger form of a-pa. In a similar 
manner, a slight modification of the second syllable of ἄνεν, 
namely νύ, νύν, is used as a synonym of dpa, i.e. in an inferential 
sense, just as nam, nempe = namque, are used in Latin. The 
18 
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use of the second syllable of a-va, under the lengthened form 
of v7, vai, as a strong affirmative particle, corresponds to the 
similar use of d7, dai, just as the strong form of wi, vu», i.e. 
viv, corresponds with δή, when that particle is used to mark 
@ point of time. 

The hypothetical particle αἱ is intimately connected m meaning 
with the interrogative, and therefore with the inferential and 
negative particles. The pronominal origin of this word we have 
before pointed out. The meaning “in this that” = “if” = “in 
which” would at once lead us to imagine a connexion between 
the relative and demonstrative and the “if”. The use of clearly 
demonstrative or relative words in the Indo-Germanic languages, 
as hypothetical particles, is an additional proof that ei must be 
a case of the pronoun 7. The only difficulty is occasioned by 
the appearance of the form a, as an equally old particle with εἰ. 
We might be inclined to suppose from a comparison of the 
Afolic forms κταίνω, Φθαίρω, with the common forms κτείνω, 
Φθείρω, that the difference is merely a dialectical one: but the 
forms κταίνω, &c., seem to have arisen from an insufficient per- 
ception for the finer shades of vocalization, which requires that 
in heavy forms like these the lightest vowel should be em- 
ployed, whereas ai seems to be a really stronger and less de- 
generated form than εἰ. 

That thero is some difference between εἰ and ai, farther 
appears from the fact, that Homer uses both forms, and with 
a slight but decided difference of meaning, ai being used prin- 
cipally in connexion with yap, κά, and θε, and not by itself 
as a mere ordinary hypothetical particle. In the Boootian 
dialect, we find, singularly enough, that not only is  occa- 
sionally written e, as in ονέθεικε for ανέθηκε, pet for κιή, 
ἐπιδεὶ for ἐπειδή, &e. (Béckh Corpus Inscript. I. p. 720), but 
also conversely, εἰ is written ἡ 48 in 7 δέ κά τις (xpar) τη 
TO ἐννόμιον Εὔβωλον (Béckh Corp. Inscript. I. Ρ. 741, No. 1569, 
1, 48), moreover η 18 also 8 representative of αι (Béckh Corp. 
Inscript. I. p. 722), so that no argument for the difference can 
be derived from this dialect. If however we may read Paixa, 
cav, Κρῆτες, for the gloss Baicay, Kpires, in Hesychius (see 
K6én ad Greg. Cor. p. 114), and compare the old Latin form 
sue, =aFa (sue pis = siquis; Miiller Eérusker, Vol. 1. p. 31, 
Note 62) with the other Latin forms si, se, sei, we may per- 
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haps be disposed to conclude that the form a: is derived more 
from the stronger form of the second element Fa, εἰ from the 
mutilated form 7, which, however, is ultimately traceable to the 
same origin. This will account for the more common union of 
αἱ with relative particles in Homer, though as we have seen 
even the weaker form εἰ occasionally exerts an attractive influ- 
ence on κέν, and even on ἄν. The conditional particle in most 
of the Indo-Germanic languages appears to have a connexion with 
the relatives. Compare in Sanscrit ya-di “if”, ya-di-vd “or” 
(si-ve) with yat =< quod, ya-tas = ὅθεν, ya-dé = ὅτε: also Gothic 
ja-bai, Frisic jef, Anglo-Saxon gif, Old German i-bu, ubi, Let- 
tish ja, Finnish yos, all signifying “if” = “in which or in that 
case or supposition”. The termination bai, appears to be the 
same as the Latin bi, Greek -ϕι, both locative endings (Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. tvu. p. 105), 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ROOTS OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 


In a language, which, like the Greek, admits of inflexion 
and composition without limit, we find in every word that ex- 
presses a conception, whether it be a noun or a verb, some 
prefix, suffix, or both, which is common to it, and a great 
number of other words, from which it essentially differs in mean- 
ing, and, when stript of these adjuncts, there generally remains, 
if the word be not a compound, some single syllable which 
constitutes its meaning, and which again, with occasional slight 
modifications, runs through another set of words, differing from 
the one in question in prefix, suffix, or both, but agreeing with 
it in the fundamental signification. This ultimate clement we 
call the root, or, if we may be permitted to borrow the termi- 
nology of mathematical analysis, and apply it to philology, we 
may say that every word is a function, the root being the 
independent variable, and the prefixes and suffixes the con- 
stants. 

When we talk of the roots of words, we do not mean to 
say that words are derived from them, or that they over existed 
separately. If we did, we must fall into the absurdity of de- 
riving all languages from a few primitive syllables, an absurdity 
for which Murray has been so justly derided. Like the common 
parts in things generically the same, they are created by our 
powers of abstraction and generalization, they have only a sub- 
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jective existence, and to speak otherwise of them, would be the 
excess of realism. Every thing is conceived as existing or hap- 
pening in space or time, and therefore, as has been shown, the 
element indicating the conception must always have, subjoined 
to it, some element indicating position, that is, at least one 
pronominal stem, before it can be considered as a word. That 
any hypothesis of the separate and primary existence of roots 
must lead to the merest trifling, is clear from the absurdities 
into which Lennep and Scheide have fallen, in their attempt to 
carry out Hemsterhuis’ principle, that the primitive verbs con- 
sisted of two or three letters, from which the complete words, 
as we have them, were formed. It is, of course, of the utmost 
importance that we should analyze and compare words, 80 as 
to arrive at their primary elements, just as it is necessary for 
the philosopher to seek for the real definition; but there is no 
more truth in saying that the bare roots which form the ma- 
terials of inflected language, ever existed separately, than there 
would be in asserting that the world was once peopled with 
αὐτοέκαστα, whose fossile remains, forsooth, the geologers have 
as yet failed to discover. 

When we thus deny the separate existence of roots, it may 
be objected to us, that some languages, the Chinese for instance, 
are entirely made up of naked roots. But then it must be 
recollected, that all these roots are words which have in all 
probability lost their original inflexions, and that we are not 
speaking of idioms in which there is no such thing as flexion 
or etymology, but of the Indo-Germanic languages, which are 
based upon monosyllabic roots, adapted for composition, and 
only appearing in connexion with at least some pronominal 
element. | 

Many syllables terminating with a consonant are called roots 
of Indo-Germanic words. It must be recollected, however, that 
no consonant can be pronounced without a vowel, and that 
every such final consonant of a root was originally a distinct 
syllable, so that all roots terminating in consonants must be 
considered as disyllabic, and, therefore, as compound roots. In 
such compounds not only is the second vowel suppressed, but 
also, in some cases, the first, and thus too there are apparently 
. monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, which are nevertheless 
disyllabic (see Lepsius Paldographie, p. 65). An instance to 
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the point may be found in the root γεν. which sometimes ap- 
pears as -yve-: compare ἐ-γεν-ό-μην, γί-Ύνομαι; genitus, gigno, 
and the Sanscrit jan, jajnati. It will be understood, then, that 
when we call dax- the root of dax-v-w, τυπ- of τύπ-τ-ω, Φυγ- 
of Φεύγω, πραγ- of mpacow, &c., we are not speaking of the 
ultimate form. of these words, but of that form, which, though 
8 secondary one, forms the base of a large class of. words, and 
of which the real ultimate elements are not known or not taken 
into the account. It is these quasi-monosyllabic roots which it is 
so difficult to recognize in consequence of the changes which the 
terminations produce upon them. 

Although the distinction between the Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic languages consists principally in the more frequent in- 
ternal modifications of the root in the latter family, yet we 
must not suppose that the roots in the Indo-Germanic languages 
are incapable of internal modification. Every root consists either 
of a vowel, or of at least one consonant and a vowel. Now if 
we alter the consonant or consonants, we alter the root, as far 
as its immediate identity is concerned, for we are not speaking 
here of cognate roots as li and ri; but the vowel of a root 
containing consonants admits of many modifications, and even 
when the vowel constitutes the whole root, it is liable to a few 
regular changes. The reason is, that the vowel is merely a voice 
or sound produced by a greater or less opening of the mouth, 
and entirely dependent on the consonant or breathing which it 
articulates, whereas the consonants are all produced by distinct 
intentional motions of the tongue or lips, or both, and therefore 
constitute the intended meaning of the word. The difference 
between composition with constant prefixes and suffixes and mo- 
dification of the root, between the external and internal modi- 
fications of the significant element, consists in this, that the 
former being pronominal additions can only affect the expression 
of local relations of the thing intended, the latter expresses a 
modification of the thing itself. As the roots in the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages are ultimately monosyllabic, the internal modi- 
fication must of course be of less frequent occurrence and less 
various than the external. 

The changes which it will be proper to notice in this chapter 
are, (I) reduplication of the radical consonant, or, in some cases, 
of the whole or greater part of the root, (II) prefixes consisting 
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of single letters, (III) in the case of quasi-roota, or roota ending 
with a consonant, assimilation produced by contact with the 
pronominal part of the word, (IV) modification of the root- 
vowel. 


(1.) Between the roots of nouns and verbs as such, there 
is no essential difference. The verb and noun are distinguished 
by the constant pronominal endings which are attached to each 
and occasionally by the manner in which these endings are con- 
nected with the root. Reduplication, however, takes place in 
the verb much more frequently than in the noun, and with 
reason, for the intention of the reduplication is to convey an 
idea of repeated action, which is of course more frequently ap- 
plicable to a verb than to a noun. It will be understood that 
the reduplication, of which we speak here, is essentially different 
from that which we have pointed out in the pronominal word 
designating the number “six”. In that case a pronominal word, 
denoting position, and as guch representing & certain number, sig- 
nifies, when repeated or written twice, the double of that number, 
just as the word thus reduplicatcd itself consists of two prono- 
minal words, each representing a number. But the redupli- 
cation of the root is merely an internal modification, mtended 
to enable the sense to dwell longer on the word, and as such 
does not differ in kind from the guna or anusvdrah, of which 
we shall speak in this chapter. 


(II.) Many roots in the different Indo-Germanic languages 
have occasionally single letters prefixed, which do not belong to 
the root, for it generally appears without them, so that even 
when these letters are vowels we arc not to conclude against 


tho assertion that all proper roots are monosyllabic. The follow- 
ing are some instances: 


]. ἄ-ξ ὅξ ὅ prefixed. 
a-BAry pos ο sae AES βλαξ, 


µαλακός, 
ἄ-μαυρος ο ο ΟΙ ος paupos, 

Latin mulgeo, 
A-MENYO «ο sescscereececceeees σσ melken, 

Eng. milk, 
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Old Lat. nero, 


ἀ-νήρ (Fa-vip).......sc.rce+ eee Sansc. narah, 
Zend nairya, 
ἄ-ποινα .. . ποίνη, 
ᾱ-σπάρα-γος «.. ον. νεο τλ νεο». σπαργή, σφριγῶ, 
A-NEIDW 22. ον εν. κν ελλ κεε». λίπα, 
G~PETIO ....cccerccscceeccces ses porta, 
ᾱ-στήρ Latin stella (for sterula), 
(High German ge-stirn) |--- Eng. tar, 


ἐ-λεύθερος ”..---υ-- 


| 


(Sanscrit k-ship) 


Aaos, 

Germ. leute, 

Sclav. iudi, 
Anglo-Saxon leod, 
Eng. ruddy, 
Lithuan. ruddus, 
Latin ruber, rufus, 


>, μμ... ῥρίπτειν, 
ε-ρείπειν 
ἐ-ρετμός . 2. «ο ο «ον «νο ο οκ κνο ενος Lat. re-mus, 
E-VEQOL woo cccceccccccccccecscces vep0e, 
ἐ-ρεύγω........ weeseee Lat. ructo, 
ἐ-λαύνω .... lamina, 
ε-λαχύς ευ... Sanse. laghus, 
é-pedw secceeseee Eng. roof, 
O-BptpHOs ...sccccersceececesecses βριθος, 
0-φρύς «. νεο νο κο ων ο νεο νο ο νο Sanse. bards, 
’ , > Qe Lat. dens, 
ὀ-δους (ὁ-δόντς) wees | Sanse. dantas, 
ὅ-(ελος weseccccesecee Γ2ελος, 
ὁ-δαξ .. .. θάκ-νω, 
v {son nomen, 
Ο-νΟµᾶ coe ceccccscacccencesccsces 
Sansc. nama, 

O-TAOG oo 2 ceccccsccsscescecsecccs TAM, 
O-peyw .. veseeeees Lat. rego, 
ὀ νύξ (Gem, nakha, 

we στη Ἰσοπα, nagel, 
O-VELOOS 20. -ε. «ο «κο ον κωονεος Sansc. nid “to despise,” 
O-KPUOEES ... cccseesseercensee cee κρύος. 
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2. Labials. 


Eng. b-reak, 


Icel. b-raka, fan ρήγ-νν-μι, 
Lat- f- ra-n-go, 


Eng. 6-road, 

Germ. b-reit, wee ceevecsvcese Lat. latus, 

Greek π-λατυς, 

Germ. en, | Lat. ro 

Sanse. p-rach, fT" . Togo, 

Lat. f-luo, | Lat. luo, 
οι. fis. 

Lat. p-iscis, . 

Wek, use, | wea ccceecscees Gaelic tasg 

Dentals. 

τ- ίβειν coe cacceecosccece {ae reiben, 
ΠΜ os cerseececerscencoeces Eng. rub, 
ὃ-ακρυ, | Sansc. αργα, 
μμ - [Sameera 

ὃ-ρόσος ...0seceecerceccersecees Lat. 708, 

ὁ ρόπω oo. «νο «ος ον οκ «νεο «ον ον Germ. rupfen, 

ὃ-έρ-κω | ή rasa, 

Sanse. d-ricas, {7 λικός, 
Gutturals. 

0 «εν νο «κο κε ενκω νο ων Lat. letus, 

. . ' {Eng. star, 
High Germ. ge-stirn ...,...... Zend stero, 
ry-Anun, λαω, 
γ-λαυκος, μμ ΙΡ.” Pet 
γ-λαύσσω, λευσσω, 
γά-λα (xT), 
γλάγο, Peres lac(t), 
(ἀ-μέλγω = ᾱ-μλάγ-ων [ 

Sansc. h-@m ... ο... οο ος. ««.ες. Lat. amo, 
κ-λυτός voc «ο «ον ο ο «ος οσο κος loud, | 
Lat. g-luUbo «. «κος νεο νε ε νεο... Lettish lobié, 


[Boox ΠΠ]. 
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Yorkshire dialect c-lubstart... Norfolk dialect lobster, 
(=clubtail, a name for the stoat) 


κ-νίσσα coccccccsccccccccccences nidor, 
χ-λιαρός πμ. ϱϱϱ"“οϱ"υ- λιαρος» 
χ-λαϊνα .. . lena, 
εως. γεευε, 
(-ἰαπίμϐ .. ο νεο «ο... νο. Ital. Lagno, 
H-lodwig. ........cccccseceesees Ludwig, 
Kant ...-.cccccceccccescscccces Lat. nodus, 
, Lat. aper, 
κ-άπρος oes ceecccreccecccssenees Germ. eber 
5. 8 
σ-κέπαρνον (q. κόπαρνυν, | 
Od. v. 937) KOWTW, 
σ-κάπτω 
σ-τόλλειν «....« ο «ο κος σος τέλλειν, 
σ-τολή «....« «ο ος «ον .« «κ...» ἄνα-τολή, 
σ-τένω vocccccccsesscccceccecees τείνω (ὁύς-τηνος 2) 
σ-κάμανδρος «.. ο. ο... . νε...» κάµανδρυς, 
κεθάννυµι, 
σ-κεδάννυμι -- «ος νεο «ο. «τε οεος i ω, 
cut, 
Ὁ Τμ μμ μμ. mash, 
OT), ere lash, 
πμ μ”ϱ.”.”. pike, 
B-COOP wcccccrecccccccsvcccccece cooper, 


plenus (comp. candidus 
with canus). 


In many of the vowel protheses it is easy to see that they 
‘espond to the elements of prepositions. Thus in ᾱ-μέργειν 
Spryvuml, ἄ-μάω ᾱ-μέρδειυ, α-μείβεινΞ-αμεύειν (ἀμεύσασθαι, 
dar, Pyth. 1. 45; Hesych. δ. v.; αμευσίπορος, Pind. Pyth. XI. 
a-moveo), ἀ-μαρύσσειν (=aro0-cTiABew, Comp. µαρ-μαρ-ύ-Ύγη), 
οινα, ἄ-σκος, ἄ-σπί(ὸ) (comp. σκύτος), &e. the prothesis is 
iously the first part of the prepositions ἆ-να, ἄ-ποι or the 
nominal element a, which, we have seen, is frequently used 
express removal, distance, and, by inference, negation. The 
ix seems rather to bear the meaning of the compound a-va 


ν 
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in ᾱ-σπάραγος (“that which sprouts up”), ἄ-σταχυς, ἀ-λείφω 
(com. ἀναμύσσω), ὅ-φρυς, &c. In Εα-νήρ, as it was written 
in Homer, we have the older and fuller form va of the element a, 
which, as we have before suggested, is merely a mutilation of the 
first pronominal stem, used to express the strongest sense of 
separation. The initial α has a collective meaning, or stands for 
sa in a-cra-Copat, αᾱ-κόλουθος, &c. But many of the vowels, 
and most of the gutturals and sibilants thus prefixed, are only 
added for the sake of euphony. Indeed this appears to be in- 
variably the case with the short e prefixed to a word beginning 
with s and a consonant, as in a great number of French words; 
e-space=spatium, e-sprit=spiritus, e-stomac=stomachus, é-cuyer, 
old French escuyer, Ital. scudiere, Latin scutiger, scutarius, in 
English both Esquire and Squire. In this country we have a 
habit of prefixing such a vowel in pronunciation, whether we prefix 
it in writing or not. Thus many people pronounce Xerves as if 
it were written Exverxzes, and the same appears to have been 
sometimes the case with the people of Asia Minor. The word 
carparnin, defined by Herodotus (1. 192) as 4 αρχἡ τῆς χώρης, 
is obviously explicable from the Sanscrit kshétra-m, “a field”, 
and pa, “to rule”. Now in an inscription found in Asia Minor 
we have efaOpamevew for σατραπεύειν, which is evidently the 
writing of a person who was much in the habit of hearing the 
Persian pronunciation of the word. The same is, perhaps, the 
case with the name "Efa@pns'. The sibilant seems to be pre- 
fixed chiefly for the sake of additional emphasis; at least such 
is the general effect of this prothesis in our language, and it is 
for this reason that in cases of secondary prothesis 6 is the only 
prefix used, as in λίπα, α-λείφω, 8-a-lbon; latus, t-latus (τλη- 
τος), s-t-latus; rip, t-rapping, s-t-rip; lis, s-t-lis; lentus, 
s-t-lentus ; locus, s-t-locus, &c. The labials appear for the most 
part to be prefixed to words the meaning of which would admit 
of such additional force as might be derived from composition 
with α-πό, a-pa, a-va, ab, off, to the latter part of which the 
prothesis corresponds. A similar explanation is applicable to the 
dentals (comp. ε-τι, a-ti, a-d, &c.), and to the Latin prefix re 
(πα-ρά, pa-ra, &c.). We do not, however, believe there has 
been any apheresis, as Pott suggests (Etym. Forsch. I1. p. 156): 
the monosyllabic elements are shortened into single letters, in 
1. Above p. 196. 
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Greek as in the German dialects (see Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
matik, II. p. 700), but we cannot admit the propriety of stating 
that, when a prefix presents traces of one of the elements of a 
compound word, the other part of that compound prefix must 
have been originally there: this amounts to a denial of the se- 
parate use of these elements, which, however, is too well known 
to be doubted. | 


(Η1.) When a root, or rather quasi-root, terminates with 
@ consonant, and is combined with some element beginning 
with a consonant, we frequently lose all immediate traces of 
the original form of the root in consequence of its fusion 
with the termination. This process is gencrally called Assimi- 
lation; it may sometimes be termed Absorption, and in most 
cases would be included under those changes which we are 
accustomed to call euphonical We may trace it in the 
melting down of two words into one by crasis, which we 
may observe in our common conversation, a crasis which in 
Sanscrit is sometimes extended through a whole sentence, and 
perhaps there is something similar to it in principle in the 
alliteration so exceedingly common in the Latin writers (sce 
Nike, de Alliteratione Serm. Lat. in the Rhein. Mus. for 
1829, p. 324 foll.). 


It will be convenient to consider the different kinds of Assimi- 
lation separately. They are, (1) Assimilation proper, or doubling 
one of two consonants which meet in a word, and leaving out 
the other. (2) Doubling a consonant to replace a vowel which 
follows it. (3) Absorption and compensation in cither of the 
two last mentioned cases. (4) Substituting σσ or rr for a con- 
sonant and vowel. (5) Change of a consonant to one more 
symphonic with a succeeding consonant. (6) Insertion of a 
symphonic consonant in certain cases. (7) Omission of the final 
consonant of the root when it is identical with one in the 
termination. 

(1) Assimilation of the first consonant to the second: ἕν- 
νν-μι for ἔσ-νυ-μι (Εόθ-νυμι, Sanacr. vas, Lat. ves-tis); dupes, 
ὕμμες, for ἄσμες, ὕσμες (Veda asmé, yushmé); κομµώ, from 
κόσ-μοςο, «aQ-a-pos, Bosot. κοθ-α-ρός, Sanscr. ¢udh; flam-ma 
from flag-ro, prcyw; il-lustris for in-lustris, &e. 
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Assimilation of the second consonant to the first: xoppq for 
κυρ-ση, ὄλ-λυμι for ὄλ-νυμι, ἵπ-πος, ἵκ-κος, for 66-08, Sanser. 
acvas, Pers. aspas. 


(2) The vowel « is frequently represented by a doubled λ 
or σ: ἄλ-λος, ol-lus, il-le, al-ius, Sanscr. an-ya; φῦλ-λον, fol- 
ium; μᾶλ-λον, μάλιον  µέσσος, µέσιο. Frequently the doubled 
o represents a guttural or dental succeeded by ι, as in θαᾶσσον 
for τάχιον, κρέσσων for κρατίων. 


(3) Absorption of and compensation for a consonant: λέγων», 
for λέγοντε: ἵππους, for ἵππον-ς: Χχαριεὶς for χαριέντς. 


Absorption of and compensation for a vowel: τύπτεις for 
τύπτεσι: Ὑγενέτειρα for -yeverepia. 


(4) The present tense of a verb, or that on which its pe- 
culiar conjugation depends, is generally a longer form than the 
other tenses: it contains besides the root an unorganic, and 
generally a pronominal addition. This addition is very often one 
of the equivalent pronominal elements +, v, the relative element 
-ya, or a compound of two pronominal elements, σὸ or ox. Thus 
from the roots τυπ-, τεµ- we have the present tenses τύπ-τ-ω 
and τέµ-ν-ω: we have both ἀτιμάω and ατιµαζωατιμά-σδω: both 
‘ynpaw and γηρά-σκω. The element ya appears to be concealed 
in the contracted verbs, as they are called, and in the very large 
class of verbs which form the present in -σσω, or, what is only 
a dialectical variety, in -ττω. In all these last it is obvious 
that assimilation has taken place: the only question is, with 
which of the terminations mentioned above the last consonant 
of the root has been consolidated. This question cannot be an- 
swered without a removal of the difficulties which have always 
been experienced by etymologists in fixing the value of the let- 
ter ζ. This letter, as we have already shown from its position 
in the alphabet, is an assibilated or softened 6. As an assi- 
bilated ὃ it is equivalent to od, and under this form it is fre- 
quently found in the dialectical varieties of the Greek language. 
As a softened 0 it is equivalent to dy, or the English soft ¢ 
or j, represented in modern Italian by gi or ge, all of which 
are ultimately represented by the sound sh. This appears from 
investigations in the Greek language only; thus Ζευς (=ZeFs), 
genitive διξός, ζα- εεθιά, μεζων Or μείζων µεγίων, ολίζων--ολι- 
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αγίων, πρωϊ-ζός, χθι-ζός-- πρωϊ-δίος, χθι-δίος, “the before-day,” 
«πο near day” (for according to Macrobius Saturnai, 1.15, Jovem 
accipimus lucis auctorem, unde et Luctetium Salii in carmine 
canunt, et Cretenses Δία τήν ἡμέραν vocant, ipsi quoque Ro- 
mani Diespitrem ‘appellant, ut diei patrem). A comparison with 
other languages leaves no doubt whatever on the subject; com- 
pare ζεύγον with Sanscrit yuj-, Latin jug-um; juturna with 
diuturna; Janus with Diana; jubar with Sanscrit div, dyu, 
Latin dies, Italian giorno; ζέα with Sanscrit java; ζιγγίβερι, 
with “ginger”; (ύζυφος with “ jujube,” Caw with Sanscrit jév, 
Lithuan. gyvs, gyvent, gytvatd ; Sclavonic schivd, &c. As a com- 
pound of the two letters σὸ, ¢ admits of both modes of proper 
assimilation: the o is assimilated to the 3 in µάδδα for µαζα, 
in πλάδδω for πλαζω, &e.; the ὃ to the σ in νίσσω for νίζω, 
αοσσειν from ἄοζος, λαπάσσω for λαπαζω, δο. Those verbs 
which are assimilated in -σσω very often return to the former 
assimilation, thus for σφάζω we have σφάττω. 

Having now determined the two values of ( and therefore 
of the termination -ζω, we shall be able to establish with more 
accuracy the nature of the assimilation of verbs in -σσων 
-ττω. Buttmann stoutly denies the possibility of such an ending 
38 -σσω Without an included guttural (Lezilog. II. p. 111), and 
would even go so far as to derive ἀλλάσσω from ἀλλαχού (II. 
Ῥ. 198). But, besides the fact which we have just mentioned, 
that -ζω may be assimilated to -σσω, the contrary is established by 
the instances quoted by Lobeck (Paralipomena, p. 408): namely, 
ἀφάσσω, κλαδάσσω, κλυδάσσω, παλάσσω, σπαράσσω, ἀλθέσσω, 
ἐδρήσσω, λαφύσσω, λιμώσσω, &c. Leaving out these words, and 
such as ppaw, root φραὸ-, οζω, root οὐ-, which evidently belongs 
to the 7th class of assimilations, the root ὃ being omitted in accord- 
ance with the Greek rule which does not permit a dental to stand 
before a sibilant (compare φυγάς for φΦυγαὸς, πράγµασι for πράγ- 
µατσι, &c.),—-we must consider those in which a final consonant 
of the root is actually contained and concealed in the assimi- 
lation. (1) Gutturals: πράσσω, root mpuy-; τασσω, root ταγ-: 
αἴσσω, root aix-, avy-3 Ppicow, root φρικ-; ῥήσσω, root pny-3 
πλήσσω, root wAny-3 ὁράσσω, root dpay-; (2) Labials: . πέσ- 
σειν, Toot πεπ-: ἐνίσσειν, root ένιπ-; λάζοµαι, root λαβ-ι vin- 
τειν, νίσσειν, νίζειν; κόσσειν, κόὀπτειν. (8) Dentals: κορύσσεινι 
root κορυθ-: ἐρέσσειν, from eper-. 
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Now it is quite clear that these verbs are not formed by 
3 mere addition of -σω to the root: by this addition the fu- 
tures of all of them are formed, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that the only differenee between a present and future 
should be an assimilation of one of them. It is obvious, then, 
that the termination must be one of the pronominal endings 7, 
ν ox, a0, or ya. The termination thus affixed cannot be + or 
», for there is no instance of the assimilation of these letters 
with any preceding consonant. Nor can it be -σδ, or -σκ ap- 
pended to a root ending with a guttural or dental, for then 
the assimilation takes place according to (7), a8 ὄζω for ὄδ-σδω, 
Φραζω for φράδ-σδω, λάσκω for λάκ-σκω, µίσγω for μίγ-σκω. 
The only way in which the ending -σσω, -ττω can arise, is from 
an assimilation of the ending σὸ affixed to roots terminating 
with a vowel, or of a guttural or dental with the pronominal 
ending ya. It has been mentioned before that both gutturals 
and dentals, when followed by y, are softened into sibilante, a 
softened guttural being equivalent in many cases to a softened 
dental, and thus both are represented by ¢ (compare ολίζων with 
ὀλέγος, and Διὸς with Zeus). Accordingly, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases the guttural or labial has become softened 
into a sibilant by the addition of the pronominal element ια, 
Sanscrit ya, which is represented by a doubling of the sibilant, 

so that πράσσειν may stand πραγεειν, OF πραγψειν, as θασσον 
stand for Taxiov, and ἐράσσειν for ἐρατέειν or ἐρέτψειν, as 
κρέσσων for κρατίων. This appears more clearly in the verb 
roots which have liquid endings; here the iota is occasionally 
transposod to counterbalance an omission of one of the liquids: 
compare φθείρω, γείνω, κτείνω, with the old forms Φθέρρω, 
γέννω, κτεννω. Compare also χραισμειν with χρῆσιµος. The 
appearance of this ending after roots terminating in labials can 
not be explained in this way. In all the labial-verbs which have 
by-forms in ζ and σσ, the labial seems to stand for a digamma, 
which has been in some cases omitted without compensation, 
and in others reprosented only by its guttural element: Thus 
in νίσσειν, viCew, νίπτειν, the root is νιβ-, judging from χερ- 
νέβ-α, &e. That however this β is the representative of a di- 
gauuna, and that the real root is veF, appears from the verb 
vew (veFw), ἕνευσα, vevooua, &c., ναῦς, navis, &c. which con- 
vey the general idea of “‘ being in the water.” Hence Nep-tunts, 
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“the god of the sea.” In many of the formations from this 
root a8 νέως, νῆσος, νίτρον for νίπτρον, &c., the digamms has 
vanished ; in the case of νί-ζω, νί-σσω, then, we may suppose 
that these terminations are merely suffixed to the root denuded 
of its terminating digamma-sound. The same may be said of 
λά-ζομαι, from the root λα[- or λαξ, AeF. In πέσσειν, from 
πεπ-, it will be recollected that the labials between which the 
root-vowel is confined are represented in the Latin co-qvo by a 
guttural and the digamma; the second labial is still a softened 
guttural in the Sanscrit pach-. The same is to be observed of 
ενίσσειν, evirrew (whether it is connected with ἔπος, voc-s, 
Sanscr. vach ; with éroua, sequor, Sanscr. sajj; or with νίκ-η, 
vetxos;) and of ὄσσυμαι, Όπτομαι: dace, ὄψις, τριοττίς, τριοπές 5 
comp. Latin oculus, Sanscrit ‘ksh. The idea of striking con- 
veyed by κοπτειν is derived from that of butting with the head 
(κερωτυπειν͵ &c.), and all the cognate words point to this union 
of stooping and striking in the meanings of the word: compare 
κύπ-τειν, κυβερνᾶν (to direct the head of a ship), cub-are (to 
Iay down the head), cap-ut, κεφαλη, Sanscrit kapdla. But be- 
sides the root cap-, κοπ-, for ‘‘a head,” we have also an ac- 
cessary root κορ-, Kop-on, κόρυθ-ς, Sanscrit ¢irsha, &c., with the 
same additional meanings of butting, striking, as in κέρ-ας. From 
this second root comes by assimilation κόσσος, κοσσεῖν, κὀττα, 
κότταββος, &c., which therefore have no immediate connexion with 
κόπτειν, &c. With regard to κορύσσω, κορύπτω, κορύττιλος, 
κορύπτιλος, it will be remembered that there is a form κορύθ-ς, 
as well as κορυφή. On the whole, then, it appears, that the 
barytone verbs in -σσω or -ττω, are properly assimilations either 
of the suffix -ζω, or of a guttural or dental at the end of the 
root with the pronominal suffix ya. 

This assimilation of a guttural or dental succeeded by ¢ or y 
into σσ or +r, which we have been endeavouring to establish in 
the case of barytone verbs, appears much more clearly in the 
ease of certain feminine nouns, in which Bopp, erroneously as 
we believe, supposes that the original feminine « is not repre- 
sented (Vergl. Gramm. p. 140). Such words are Opaoca for 
Θρβκια, βασίλισσα for βασιλίδια, ἄνασσα for ἀνάκια, μέλισσα. 
for αελίτια. Before « the 0 and + are naturally assibilated, as 
in (a from d:a, θανάσιµος from θανατος; the κ becomes s through 
the mtermediate sound οὗ, sk, as in modern languages; com- 
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pare camera, chamber, chambre, and when two vowels follow a 
¢ or ¢ the sound in both may be the same; compare redemp- 
tion, Lucien. The same is also the case in the feminines of 
adjectives and participles in -ντ: thus, for χαριέντια we have 
χαριεν(Ίλ)α, χαριενσα, and, by assimilation, χαρίεσσα: for tux 
τόντια we have rurtov(T)a, τύπτονσα, and, by absorption and 
compensation, τύπτουσα: for τυψάντια we have ruWav(T)a, 
τυψάνσα, by absorption (and in the older form by compensa- 
tion also), τύυψασα, Dorice τύυψαισα. In µέλαινα, TexTawa, &e. 
the feminine 7 is only forced back a syllable; there is no + in 
the masculine, and therefore there could be no σα from τια in the 
feminine. With @éawa, λύκαινα, ὁέσποινα, the case is different, 
and we might imagine primitive masculines θέας (for θέανς), 
λύκας (λυκανς), and Φέσπων. In regard to the latter we must 
remark, that the Sanscrit has both pati-s, ‘-a master”, and patnf, 
ες mistress”; the Greek too has dea-zrory< and πότνια correspond- 
ing to these (see Rosen, Journal of Educ. Vol. vin. p. 346). 


(5) This rule is most frequently exemplified in compounds 
with prepositions : as éuSaddw for ἐνβάλλω: αμφί for ἀναφέ, δτο. 
We have σ for 8 in certain words, as ἆσμα from ἄδω, οἶσ-θα 
for oi6-Ga, ἤσ-θην from ἤόω: ἐσ-θίω, root ed-, &c., and this takes 
place in some cases when there is in fact no actual composition 
but only an immediate succession: thus we have in inscriptions 
εωπυρί, συγκαρπφ. εστήλη for εν πυρί, σὺν καρπῷ, ἐν στήλῃ. 


(6) The Greek ear seems to be particularly averse to the 
immediate concurrence of nA, up, ¥p, νσ, op, σλ, and whenever, 
by contraction or otherwise, any of these pairs of liquids have 
oome in contact, the mute which bears the nearest relation to 
the first of them is inserted, unless assimilation takes place, or one 
of the liquids is omitted, which generally happens in the combi- 
nations vo, cp: thus @ is inserted after µ, 6 after ν, and @ after a ; 
for example, we have µέμ-[2-λεται for µεμέληται; µέμ-β-λωκα 
from μολεῖν: ἅμ-β-ροτος for ἄ-μορτος» Ύαμ-β-ρὸς for γαμερός: 
µεσημ-β-ρία for µέση ἡμέρα and ou-[3-pos compared with humor ; 
we have ἄν-δ-ρὸν for avepos, and ἐσ-θ-λος for ἐσλός When µ 
is inserted before π or 3 as in ἁ-μ-πλάκημα, πί-μ-πλημι, ὅ-μ- 
βριµος, &e., it is merely an instance of anusvdra. 

There is one word in which this insertion of B has not been 
observed by Greek scholars, and as it has occasioned some diffi- 
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culty and misconception, it will be worth while to explain it 
more at length. We allude to au-(-dus, which appears to us 
to be merely another form of apa-Aos and auav-pos, with both 
of which it coincides to a certain extent in signification. The 
primary meaning appears to be “smooth”, “reduced to a level”, 
as opposed to any word signifying “ pointed”, ‘“ projecting”, 
‘‘sharp”; hence, by a natural transition, it implies want of 
vigour or energy,—the weak, timid, or tender. It is also ap- 
plied to express the fading of colours, loss of the vivid freshness 
which once distinguished them, &c. The first syllable appears 
to be one of those prefixes of which we have spoken above. 
At least, the word µαυ-ρὸς appears separately, and µα-λα-κὸς, 
its synonym, seems to be only another form of ᾱ-μ-β-λυς, the 
second pronominal stem being appended under the shape -xo-s 
instead of ὑ-ς. Ma-pa-ivw, which in its earliest use signifies 
“to extinguish fire” (Homer, Hymn. Merc. 140), and which is 
particularly opposed to φΦλέγω (Soph. Ajaz, 700), seems to be 
.& derivative of µαυρὀι. As we have αμβλύσκω, ἀμβλυωπών 
auBdrow, from auBdus, 80 we have also ϱλώσκω, [βλωθρός, and 
ἀβληχρός as well as βληχρός, βλάξ. The verb BAwoxw and 
Its aorist ἔμολον (comp. θρωσκω, eDopov; θνήσκω, ἔθανον:) sig- 
nify “to go”; this meaning arises naturally from the sense of 
levelling, smoothing, clearing away, so prominent in the adjectives 
which we have mentioned first. It is curious to observe gene- 
rally how words denoting sharpness, a point, acuteness, &c., are 
applied to convey the ideas of rapid motion, and, metaphorically, 
readiness of wit, while those indicating a level, smoothness, 
bluntness, &c., are used to signify slowness, dullness, &c. This 
is particularly the case in Greek. The reader will remember 
euch phrases are αμβλυ ξιφίδιον, αμβλὺ ὁρᾷν, of αμβλύτεροι 
THY φύσιν (to which meaning we refer the gloss in Hesychius, 
ἅβλας. ἀσύνετος, αγνωμωφ). αμβλυς πρὸς dpopor, ἀμβλύτερος 
προς τὴν ayn, on the one hand, as opposed to οξὺ φάσγα- 
wy ὀξύτατον Φέρκεσθαι, οξὺς Emvonaat, ὀξύτατοι i ἵπποι (Herod. 

V.9). We also find ἀμβλὺς opposed to πικ-ρός, the original 
signification of which is undoubtedly “ piercing”, “ penetrating”, 
“sharp”. As πικρος in its metaphorical use is particularly ap-. 
plied to denote that which is painful or galling to tho feelings, 
50 auBhus is employed to express the effect of appeasing or re- 
moving disagreeable or distressing sensations: thus Thucydides 
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( II. 65), ὧν περὶ Ta οἰκεῖα ἕκαστος ἦλγαι, ἀμβλύτεροι ἤδη 
ὄντες. We believe the root of αμ-β-λύς, αµα-λός, αμαυ-ρός, is 
found in azaw; the opinion of the Lexicographers that this verb 
is connected with dua, and means to collect, to gather together, 
appears to us quite erroneous, and we cannot conceive how modern 
scholars could adopt this view, which seems to be quite at variance 
with the common usage of auaw and its compounds. In all the 
passages in which it appears, azaw means “to make a level sur- 
face”, “to lay flat or even”, and, when applied to corn, which 
is emphatically said φρίσσει», “ to stick up” or “stand on end” 
(horrere), (Iliad xxm. 599) it means “to cut down”, “to lay 
down”. The following passages will make this clear. When 
earth is said to be laid smoothly over any thing, as on a grave, 
the phrase is επαμᾶσθαι γῆν. Herodot. VIII. 24, _Tacppous 
opvéauevos ἔθαψε, φυλλάδα τε ἐπιβαλων καὶ Ύην eraunoa- 
aevos, on which Valckenaer quotes from Plutarch, τὸ λειότατον 
ἐπαμᾶται τῆς θινος avTois καὶ µαλακώτατον. The two epithets 
in this passage of Plutarch show clearly that smoothness, and 
not collection or congerics, is intended. In the same way Homer 
speaks of smoothing or making level a bed of leaves, with which, 
he says, the ground was covered, so that there was no need of 
collecting them, Odyss. v. 483, 


aap ὃ εὐνῆν ἐπαµήσατο χερσί pidnow 
εὐρεῖαν' φύλλων yap env χύσις ἤλιθα πολλή. 


Also of milk laid out in broad dishes for the purpose of form- 
Ing cream, Odyss. 1x. 247, 


αὐτίκα ὃ ἥμισυ μεν θρέψνας λεύκοιο γάλακτος 
πλεκτοις εν ταλάροισιν ἁμησάμενος κατέθηκεν. 


It 1s only by perceiving this sense of the word that we can 


translate a well known passage of Sophocles (Antig. 600), where 
Askew’s emendation, κοπίς, is absurd, 


. νὺν yap ἐσχάτας ὑπὲρ 
ῥίζας τέτατο aos εν Οἰδίπου ὁσμοις, 
κατ av νιν φοινία θεών των 
νερτερὠν αμᾷ κὀνις. 


A light had beamed upon the root, but the dust was levelled 
over it, and made it auavpoy again. As the Greeks said κατα- 
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µᾷσθαι xouv, so also conversely they could say καταµᾷ 4 Kos. 
Hence it is, that, when they speak of penetrating a surface 
lying flat or level over something they wished to get at, they 
used the verb διαµᾷσθαι, as in Thucyd. IV. 26, διαμώμενοι τὸν 
κάχληκα, or διαμᾶν in poetry, as in Eurip. Bacckew, 701, ἄκροισι 
δακτυλοισι διαμώσαι χθόνα. 

10 will be proper, as well for this as for other reasons, to 
examine minutely a passage in Aschylus, in which the meaning 
of ἀμβλὺς has not been properly understood. It is in the 
Eumenides, 229, Miller, 


x0, dexou δὲ πρευμενώς αλαστορα, 

ου προστρόπαιον, οὐὸ ἀφοίβαντον χερα, 
avr ἀμβλὺν ἤδη, προστετριμµένον τε προς 
ἄλλοισιν οἴκοις καὶ πορεύµασιν βροτῶν. 


We do not agree either with Miller or Hermann in their 
reading and interpretation of this passage. Hermann’s προσ- 
τετριµµένον μύσος is quite unjustifiable; it appears to us quite 
unmeaning, and is supported by no evidence, either internal or 
external. We have no hesitation in saying that Miller is wrong 
in taking πρὸς adverbially : it is obvious from v. 429, wana πρὸς 
ἄλλοις ταῦτ' ἀφιερώμεθα οἴκοισι, καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς ποροις 
(comp. 272, πρὸς ἐστίᾳ θεοῦ), that πρὸς agrees with the following 
datives. Hermann seems to think that the last words of v. 430 
contain an explanation of the πορεύμασιν pore» (Opuscul. VI. 
p. 46). But the καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ putoss πόροις are not con- 
nected with οἴκοισι; they are datives of the instrument: “I 
have been purified at other places by means of sacrifices and 
the pouring out of water”. The πορεύµατα βροτώὠν is only a 
general expression“ where men go”. We have vaiov πόρευµα 
in Euripides (Iphig. Αι]. 300), and Hermann, who has read 
Eschylus so often, might have recollected τέκνων κέλευθοι 
(Choeph. 350), and τρίβοι epwrwv (Suppl. 1042). Miiller again 
has lost sight of the connexion, and has mistranslated αμβλύς, 
which does not here mean abgestumpft, i.e. “blunted”, but 
implies a fading or loss of colour, i. e. of the colour of blood, 
as below v. 270: 


βρίζει γὰρ αἷμα καὶ μαραίνεται χερος, 


μητροκτόνον µίασµα ὁ ἔκπλυτον πελει. 
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( II. 65), ὧν περι τα οἴκεια ἕκαστος ἦλγαι, ἀμβλύτεροι, ἤδη 
ὄντες. We believe the root of αμ-β-λυς, ἆμα-λός, apav-pds, is 
found in azaw; the opinion of the Lexicographers that this verb 
is connected with dua, and means to collect, to gather together, 
appears to us quite erroneous, and we cannot conceive how modern 
scholars could adopt this view, which seems to be quite at variance 
with the common usage of auaw and its compounds. In all the 

in which it appears, auaw means “to make a level sur- 
face”, ‘“‘to lay flat or even”, and, when applied to corn, which 
is emphatically said φρίσσει», “to stick up” or “stand on end” 
(horrere), (Iliad xxi. 599) it means “to cut down”, ‘to lay 
down”. The following passages will make this clear. When 
earth is said to be laid smoothly over any thing, as on a grave, 
the phrase is επαμᾶσθαι ynv. Herodot. VIII. 24, «τάφρου» 
ὀρυξάμενος ἔθαψε, Φυλλάδα τε ἐπιβαλων καὶ γῆν επαμησᾶ- 
µενος, on which Valckenaer quotes from Plutarch, τὸ λειότατον 
Gxauarat τῆς θινὸς αὐτοις καὶ µαλακώτατο». The two epithets 
in this passage of Plutarch show clearly that smoothness, and 
not collection or congeries, is intended. In the same way Homer 
speaks of smoothing or making level a bed of leaves, with which, 
he says, the ground was covered, so that there was no need of 
collecting them, Odyss. v. 483, 


adap ὃ εὐνήν ἐπαμήσατο χερσί φίλῃσιν 
εὐρειαν Φύλλων γὰρ Env χύσις ἥλιθα πολλη. 


Also of milk laid out in broad dishes for the purpose of form- 
ing cream, Odyss. 1x. 247, 


» 9 , 

αὐτίκα ὃ ἥμισυ μὲν θρέψας λεύκοιο γαλακτος 
~ > , 

πλεκτοῖς εν ταλάροισιν ἀμησάμενος κατέθηκεν. 


It is only by perceiving this sense of the word that we can 


translate a well known passage of Sophocles (Antig. 600), where 
Askew’s emendation, κοπίς, is absurd, 


. νὺν yap ἐσχάτας ὑπὲρ 
βίζας τέτατο φάος εν Οἰδίπου domots, 
Kar’ av νιν φοινία θεῶν των 
νερτερὠν αμᾷ κὀνις. 


A light had beamed upon the root, but the dust was levelled 
over it, and made it auavpov again. As the Greeks said κατα- 
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µᾷσθαι xowv, 80 also conversely they could say καταµᾷ ἡ κονις. 
Hence it is, that, when they speak of penetrating a surface 
lying flat or level over something they wished to get at, they 
used the verb διαμᾷσθαι, as in Thueyd. IV. 26, διαμώμανοι τον 
κάχληκα, OF θιαμᾶν in poetry, as in Eurip. Baccha, 701, ἄκροισι 
δακτύλοισι διαμώσαι χθόνα. 

_It will be proper, as well for this as for other reasons, to 
examine minutely a passage in Atschylus, in which the meaning 
of auGdus has not been properly understood. It is in the 
Eumenides, 229, Miller, 


Koo, δέχου, δὲ πρευμενῶς αλάστορα, 

ου προστρόπαιον, ovo ἀφοίβαντον χέρα, 
adr ἀμβλὺν non, προστετριµµένον τε προς 
ἄλλοισιν οἴκοις καὶ πορευµασιν βροτών. 


We do not agree either with Miller or Hermann in their 
reading and interpretation of this passage. Hermann’s προσ- 
τετριµμένον μύσος is quite unjustifiable; it appears to us quite 
unmeaning, and is supported by no evidence, either internal or 
external. We have no hesitation in saying that Miiller is wrong 
in taking πρὸς adverbially: it is obvious from v. 429, πάλαι προς 
ἄλλοις ταῦτ᾽ ἀφιερώμεθα οἴκοισι, καὶ ᾿βοτοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς ποροις 
(comp. 272, πρὸς ἐστίᾳ θεοῦ), that προς agrees with the following 
datives. Hermann seems to think that the last words of v. 430 
contain an explanation of the πορεύµασιν βροτῶν (Opuscul. VI. 
p. 46). But the καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς πόροις are not con- 
nected with οἴκοισι; they are datives of the instrument: “I 
have been purified at other places by means of sacrifices and 
the pouring out of water”. The πορεύµατα βροτὠν is only 8 
general expression“ where men go”. We have vaiov πόρευµα 
in Euripides (Iphig. Aul. 300), and Hermann, who has read 
#Eschylus so often, might have recollected τέκνων κέλευθοι 
(Choeph. 350), and τρίβοι epwrwv (Suppl. 1042). Miiller again 
has lost sight of the connexion, and has mistranslated αμβλύς, 
which does not here mean abgestumpft, i.e. “blunted”, but 
implies a fading or loss of colour, i.e. of the colour of blood, 
as below v. 270: 


βρίζει γὰρ αἷμα καὶ papaiverat χερος, 


µητροκτόνον µίασµα ὁ ἔκπλντον πελει. 
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ποταίνιον yap ov πρὸς ἐστίᾳ θεοῦ 
Φοίβου καθαρµοῖς ἠλάθη χοιροκτονοις. 


In the passage of ᾖεοἨγ]Ιβ now under consideration we read 
1 poo TET paumevov in the sense in which προστράπεσθαι occurs 
in v. 200, 


, 
καὶ προστράπεσθαι τούσὸ ἐπέστελλον ὁόμους, 


for προστραπεσθαι douovs is surely not very unlike προστε- 
τραμµένον προς vixos; and the sense of these lines is as follows: 
*T am not a polluted person, i.e. an applicant or supplicant 
for purification; nor is there the stain of blood upon my hand; 
but that stain is washed out and faded away, and I have prayed 
for purification at other temples and in the haunts of men.” 
So that ἀμβλὺς is synonymous with ουκ ἀφοίβαντος χέρα, and 
προστετραμµένος with ov πρυστρόπαιος, @ sort of tautology 
very common in Aschylus. 

In a fragment of the «οι of Euripides (apud Galen. 
Charter. p. 418, Kiihn) we have: 


, / > ~ z 

εἰ μὲν TOO ἥμαρ πρῶτον ἦν κακουµένῳ, 
A 4 A 4 , , 

καὶ μή µακραν δή Ota πόνων ἐνανστόολου», 
» \ ’ φ wv ε , 
eixos σφαδαζειν ἦν ἄν, ὡς νεόζνγα 

~ Q , , 
πῶλον χαλινον αρτίως δεδεγμένον. 

a ® , , νι | , 
νῦν ὃ ἀμ[λυς εἰμι καὶ κατήρτυκως πονων, 


where ἀμβλυς is obviously applied not to’ any loss of colour, 
but to a taming of the fiery spirit of a young horse, as appears 
even from Cicero's loose translation (Tuscul. Disput. III. 28) : 


Sed jam subactus miseriis obtorpui. 


We may take this opportunity of explaining the participle 
κατηήρτυκως, Which occurs in this passage of Euripides, and in 
the Eumenides v. 451. 


ἄλλως τε καὶ σὺ μὲν κατηρτυκὠς ἐμοῖς 
e + - a , 4 , 
ἱκέτης προσῆλθες καθαρὸς αβλαβὴς 9όμοις. 


The word καταρτύοµαι and the perfect participle KATNPTUKES 
are applied to signify arriving at maturity, and the effects of 
age in soberipg the passions of youth. Thus Solon says (p. 
66, Bach): 
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τῇ & ἐκτῆ περὶ πάντα καταρτύεται νους ανθρύς, 
ove ἐρδαιν εθ ομῶς epy amadauva θέλει. 


which should be translated, “‘ At the age of 42 the mind of 
man is matured in every respect (for the use of περί, comp. 
Plat. Resp. V. p. 449 a. κακας καὶ ἡμαρτημέναι περὶ πόλεων διοι- 
κῆσεις), nor does he now commit the intemperate actions of his 
youth” (cues i. e. 88 he did before). For the use of απάλαωνα, 
see Theognis v. 481. From this meaning of καταρτυω we derive 
its use to signify the effects produced by training, especially 
upon horses, to which the passage of the Aolus particularly re- 
fer. See alse Sophocl. Antig. 478. 


σµικρφ χαλίνῳ ὃ οἶδα τοὺς θυµουµένους 
ἵππους καταρτυθεένταν. 


Plutarch. Themist. 0.11. τοὺς τραχυτάτους πωλους ἀρίστους 
στους γίέὝνεσθαι φάσκων, ὅταν, ἧς προσήκει, τύχωσι παιδείας 
καὶ καταρτύσεως. Vol. 1. p. 31 p. ἵππους---καταρτύοντες ἐπὶ τοὺς 
ἀγώνας Gryovow. p. 38D. καταρτύη τὴν φύσιν From this is 
derived the peculiar meaning of κατηρτυκώς---'' 8 horse or ass 
which has cast its teeth,” i.e. “aged,” because his age can no 
longer be known from his teeth, which are therefore called Ὕνω- 
hover, or φραστῆρας, “the index of age.” Suidas. Αβολήτωρ 
tai ἄβολις καὶ ἄβολος, ὄνος ὁ myderw BeSAnxws ὀδόντας, ἐξ 
οὗ γνωρίζεται } Μλικία τοῦ on ἐκ O€ τούτου ὁ νέος, οὐ- 
ery γνώμονα ἔχων. γνώμονα έἔλεγον τὸν βαλλόμενον υδόντα, 
& οὗ Tas nXuxtas εξήταζον' τὸν δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ κατηρτυκότα 
ἔλεγον, ἐκ μεταφορᾶς τῶν τετραπόδων. καὶ ἀπογνωμονας, 
τοὺς ἄπο γε γηρακότας. ols ἐλελοίπει τὸ Ύνωρισμα. καὶ ἀ[βό- 
Aous πωώλους τοὺς µηδέπω [βεβληκότας odovras. Hesychius 
Άβολος. νέος, οὐδεπω ῥίψας ὀδόντα. τὸν δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ κατηρ- 
Τυκότα ἔλεγον. Γνώμα τὺν βαλλόμενον ὀδόντα, δι οὗ Tas 
Ἠλεκίας έγνωριζον των τετραπόδων. καὶ ὁ κατηρτυκως non, 
Ciroyrwuwy. λέγεται d€ καὶ γνῶσις. Κατηρτυκως. τε- 
ειώσας. κυρίως δὲ ἐπὶ τῶν αλόγων Cow, ὅταν ἐκβαλῃ παν- 
Tas τοὺς ὀλόντας, Λειπογνωµων, ὁ µηήκέτι όλον ἔχων’ ὁ 
ὃ τέλειος, καὶ γεγηρακὠς uy ἔχων γνωρίσματα τῆς ἠλικίας. 
Malala Chron. p. 379 (quoted by Toup. III. Ρ. 589): πρωτοβό- 
λος. Pullus, qui primos dentes emittit, From this it appears 
that in the passage of Euripides xarnpruxws is used in its 
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ποταίνιον ‘yap ὃν πρὸς εστίᾳ θεοῦ 
Φοίβου καθαρμοῖς λαθη χοιροκτόνοις. 


In the passage of εο]λγ]ις now under consideration we read 
προστετραμµένον in the sense in which προστράπεαθαι occurs 
in v. 200, 


‘ 
καὶ προστράπεσθαι τούσὸ ἐπέστελλον δόµους, 


for προστράπεσθαι douovs is surely not very unlike προστε- 
τραμμένον πρὸς utxors; and the sense of these lines is as follows: 
**T am not a polluted person, i.e. an applicant or supplicant 
for purification; nor is there the stain of blood upon my hand; 
but that stain is washed out and faded away, and I have prayed 
for purification at other temples and in the haunts of men.” 
So that auBdvs is synonymous with ουκ ἀφοίβαντος χέρα, and 
mpoorerpauperos with οὐ πρυστρόπαιος, a sort of tautology 
very common in Aéschylus. 

In a fragment of the -#olus of Euripides (apud Galen. 
Charter. p. 418, Kiihn) we have: 


, Φ - + 

εἰ μὲν TOO ημαρ πρῶτον nv κακουμένῳ, 
A A A , » 

καὶ μὴ maxpav on διὰ πόνων ἐναυστόλουν, 
» A δά , ν” e , | 
eixos σφα ἄζειν ην αν, ως νεόζυγα 

~ 8 ’ 
πώλον χαλινὸν apTiws δεδεγµένον. 

~ , , 4 | , 
vor ὃ ap[rus εἰµι καὶ κατήρτυκως πονων, 


where άμβλλυς is obviously applied not {ο any loss of colour, 
but to a taming of the fiery spirit of a young horse, as appears 
even from Cicero's loose translation (Tuscul. Disput. III. 28): 


Sed jam subactus miseriis obtorpui. 


We may take this opportunity of explaining the participle 
Katnptuxws, which occurs in this passage of Euripides, and in 
the Eumenides v. 451. 


ἄλλως Te καὶ σὺ μὲν κατηρτυκὼς ἐµοις 
ε , - 4 4 , 
ἱκέτης προσῆλθες καθαρὸς ἀλλαβὴς 9όμοις. 


The word καταρτύοµαι and the perfect participle κατηρτυκῶς 
are applied to signify arriving at maturity, and the effects of 
age in sobering the passions of youth. Thus Solon says (p. 
66, Bach): 
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τή ὃ ἐκτῆ περὶ πάντα καταρτύεται νόος ανθρύς, 
ρ ff 9 « - 6 ϱ 9 so 
ovo ἔρδειν εθ ομῶς ἐργ amadauva θελει. 


which should be translated, ‘“‘ At the age of 42 the mind of 
man is matured in every respect (for the use of περί, comp. 
Plat. Resp. V. p. 419 A. κακας καὶ ypapTnmevat περὶ πόλεων διοι- 
κήσεις), Nor does he now commit the intemperate actions of his 
youth” (ὁμῳς i.e. as he did before). For the use of απάλαμνα, 
see Theognis v. 481. From this meaning of καταρτύω we derive 
its use to signify the effects produced by training, especially 
upon horses, to which the passage of the /Kolus particularly re- 
fers. See also Sophocl. Antig. 478. 


σµικρῷ χαλίνῳ ὃ οἶδα τοὺς θυµουμένους 
ἵππους καταρτυθεντα». 


Plutarch. Themist. ο. Π. τοὺς τραχυτάτους πωλους αρίστους 
ἅππους γίγνεσθαι φάσκων, ὅταν, ἧς προσήκει, τύχωσι παιδείας 
καὶ καταρτύσεως. Vol. 1. p. 31D. ἵππους---καταρτύοντες eri τοὺς 
ἀγώνας ἄγουσιν. p. 38D. καταρτύη τὴν Φύσιν From this is 
derived the peculiar meaning of xatnpruxws—‘a horse or ass 
which has cast its teeth,” 1.e. “aged,” because his age can no 
longer be known from his teeth, which are therefore called γνω- 
µονες, OF φραστῆρες, “the index of age.” Suidas. ‘A BoAnrwp 
καὶ ἄβολις καὶ ἄβολος, ὄνος ὁ µηδέπω βεβληκως ὀδόντας, εξ 
οὗ γνωρίζεται Ἰ Μλικία τοῦ on ἐκ ὁξ τούτου ὁ νέος, οὐ- 
dem γνώμονα ἔχων. γνώμονα οὲ ἔλεγον τὸν ββαλλόμενον ὀδοντα, 
ὃ οὗ τὰς ἠλικίας εξήταζον τὸν dé αὐτὸν καὶ κατηρτυκότα 
ἔλεγον, ἐκ αεταφορᾶς τῶν τετραπόθων. καὶ ἀπογνώμονας, 
τοὺς ἄπο γε γηρακότας, ois ελελοίπει τὸ Ύνωρισμα. καὶ aBo- 
λους πώλους τοὺς µηδέπω [βεβληκότας ὀδόντω. Hesychius 
Ἄβολος. νέυς, οὐδέπω ῥίψας ὀδόντα. τὸν δὲ αὐτὸν καὶ κατηρ- 
τυκότα ἔλεγον. Γνώμα τὺν [βαλλόμενον ὀδόντα, Ot οὗ τὰς 
ἡλικίας ἐγνώριζον τῶν τετραπόδων. καὶ ὁ κα τηρτυκως ἤδη, 
λειπογνώµων. λέγεται de καὶ γνώσις. Κατηρτυκώς. τε- 
λειώσας. κυρίως δὲ ἐπὶ των αλόγων ζώων, ὅταν ἐκβάλη πάν- 
τας τοὺς ολόντας, Λειπογνωµων, o µηκέτι βόλον exw" ὁ 
de τέλειος, καὶ Ύεγηρακως μή όχων γνωρίσματα τῆς ἠΜλικίας. 
‘Malala Chron. p. 379 (quoted by Toup. III. p. 539): πρωτοβσό- 
λος. Pullus, qui primos dentes emittit. From this it appears 
that in the passage of Euripides κατηρτυκῶς is used in its 
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secondary and more limited sense as indicating the age of a horse, 
and so the Antiatticistes (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 105 1. 25) understood it: 
Κατηρτυκέναι ἐλέγοντο ot µηκέτι (όλον ἔχοντες ἵπποι. Eve 
ριπίδης Αἰόλφ. While in the passage of Aechylus (Eumenides 
451) κατηρτυκως is taken in its wider signification, “ having per- 
formed or completed,” i.e. all the necessary rites, just as τέλος, 
τελέω, τέλειος, Ττελειόω are used absolutely in speaking of the 
performance of sacred rites, although they only denote comple- 
tion or fulfilment in general, and τέλειος is used like κατηρ- 
τυκως, in speaking of the age of animals in opposition to aodos. 
Plato Legg. VIII. p. 8840. uovirmos τε ἆθλα τιθέντες, πώλοις 
τε ἆβολοις καὶ τελείων τε καὶ aBorAwv τοῖς µεσοις Kal αὐτοῖς δὴ 
τοῖς τέλος ἔχουσι. The Scholiast, on the passage of Aschylus, 
felt this, when he wrote κατηρτυκωώς. τέλειος τὴν ἠλικίαν. 
τοῦτο δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ζώων: and Hesychius too; καταρτύσαι. 
κατασκευασαι. τελειώσαι. στερεώσαι. Also St Paul (Corinth. 
MN. xiii. 11) καταρτίζεσθε, “be perfect.” Καταρτύω is used in 
this more general sense in Soph. Gd. Col. 71, ὡς πρὸς τί λέζων 
7 καταρτύσων mode; on which Suidas writes κατα ρτύσων. 
παρασκευάσων. εὐτρεπίσων. And thus we have, in the use of 
αμβλυς and xatnptuxws by Aschylus and Euripides, a fruitful 
instance of the manner in which two authors nearly contempo- 
rary may employ two words in connexion with one another with 
a marked difference, but yet with an affinity of meaning that 
cannot be mistaken. 


(7) Of this rule we find frequent exemplifications in verbs 
and verbal compounds, both in Greek and in Latin. Thus διδαχη, 
OacKew ; docere, discere; δικεῖν, δίσκος; λακεῖν, λάσκως εἴκω, 
Eloxw 5 εἰπεῖν, ἴσκεν: ἔχω, ἴσχω (ἐχ-σκω): λέγω, λέσχη; μιγῆ- 
ναι, µίσγω, misceo; παθειν, πάσχω: µόγ-ος, μόσχος (comp. 
vacca, vehere); αἴδως, αἶσχος: ἐξ (ἐκ), ἔσχατος, &e. 


We may mention as outwardly connected with assimilation, 
though in fact by no means proceeding from the same cause, 
the very common practice of doubling liquids in Greek words 
where no compensation is necessary or intended. Instances of 
this we have in ἐλλαπίνη, κέφαλλος, ὠτελλά, µάΎὝερρος, µέλ- 
λιχος, Eevvos, Φάεννοι χολλιδε, διο. This is particularly re- 
markable in some proper names which occur in the Attic 


Dramatists ; a8 ]ππομμέδοντος (Asch. Sept. ο. Theb. 488), Παρ- 
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θεννοπᾶιος (sd. ibid. 547), Τελλεύταντος (Soph. Ajax. 210), 
Ἀλφεσσίβοιαν (Soph. ap. Priscian. p. 1828), Ἱπποδάμμου (Aris- 
toph. Equstt. 328), m some of which passages editors of the Por- 
sonian school have introduced alterations as forced as they are 
unnecessary. 

An inquiry into the rules of assimilation might lead us to 
an investigation of a converse phenomenon in the Greek and 
other languages, which Pott (Ztym. Forsch. Il. p. 65, foll.) calls dts- 
similation. This consists in ‘the avoidance of 8 concurrence of 
similar syllables and letters, hiatus of vowels, and so forth; and 
euphony is alleged as the cause of this as well as of its oppo- 
site. We do not think, however, that this so-called dissimilation 
is due to anything beyond accident or caprice, a wayward choice 
or an accidental mispronunciation. That the Greek ear often 
repudiated such concurrences, and that many Greek words, es- 
pecially compounds, have lost in consequence essential consonants, 
is well known (see Lobeck Paralipom. Dissertatio prima); but it 
is equally certain that they had, when the fit took them, a 
strong predilection for alliteration, an irresistible propensity to 
assimilation in words and homaoteleuta in sentences, of which their 
constant use of the figura etymologica is a sufficient proof. Of 
their dislike to a concurrence of aspirates, or indeed to an ap- 
pearance of two aspirates in the same word, and of the trans- 
positions occasioned by this taste, we have already spoken. Of 
the other changes which fall under the head of dissimilation it 
ig scarcely worth while to speak, for they seem incapable of a 
reduction to rules and systems; besides, the phenomena are to 
be collected from so wide a field that the enumeration would 
far exceed the limits to which these discussions are necessarily 
confined. 

One of the most common changes of dissimilation with which 
a root may be affected without losing its identity is that called 
Metathesis. The metathesis of vowels takes place most frequently 
in the case of liquids, because it is a matter of indifference 
whether a vowel is placed before or after them. Instances of 
this change meet us constantly in every language. Thus in 
English we have bird, brid; third, thridde ; brothel, bordel ; burst, 
brust ; board, broad ; &c. (Diversions of Purley, 1]. Ρ. 83, foll.). In 
Greek έθανον, Ovnoxw; καρδία, Kpaoia 3 peter, ἕ ἕργον; έµολον, 
βλώσκω, and even in the same word ἐγρ-ήγορα (Journal of 
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Education, V. p. 305). And so also in comparisons of different 
languages, as English horse, German oss, French roussin; Eng- 
lish fright, German Furckt for Vor-acht; English folk, German 
Volk, Latin colgus, Greek ὄχλος, Cretan πόλχος, Sclavonic plok, 
polk, pluk; Lithuanian pulkas (as we read of a “ pulk of cos 
sacks”); old Norse flockr, Anglo-Saxon floc, English flock; &c. 
Metatheses like ψιν for σφίν; ψάλιον for σπαλιον: vespa for 
σφήξ:, pacyarov for opayavov; &c., are analogous to that 
transposition of the aspirate and semivowels, which we have 
already stated and explained. 


(IV.) The most systematic of the changes which a root 
undergoes is the modification of its vowel. This is produced. by 
influences similar to those to which we have attributed the assimi- 
lation of the consonants, namely, the contact with the prefix and 
suffix, the greater or less weight of which induces a lees or 
greater weight of the root vowel. 

It has been shown in a former chapter that there are properly 
speaking only three distinct vowels: a or the common sound by 
which all consonants are articulated; : and « the ultimate state, the 
former of the gutturals and dentals, and the latter of the labials. 
The vowels ο and 6 differ from α in weight only. 

The Greek vowels α, ιτ, v, a8 opposed to one another, in 
most cases correspond to the three orginal Sanscrit vowels 
ἅ, ¥, ἅ, and there is seldom, if ever, any interchange er confusion 
between the different vowels of the two sets; whereas the two 
Greek vowels e, ο, very often share with a in the representation 
of the Sanscrit ἄ, ε being the most common substitution for it, 
o the next, and a the least usual. Of these three representatives 
of the Indian short vowel, the heaviest is a, the lightest ε, and 
ο stands between them. As the Indian α is the mere articulation 
of the different consonants which form the Sanscrit syllabarium, 
and is therefore the shortest possible, it is of course obvious why 
the lightest of the Greck vowels stands in its place. Of the three 
distinct vowels a, #, wu, it is clear that 7 is lighter than α though 
it is heavier than 6. This appears from the fact pointed out 
by Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p.5) that im secondary formations 
in Latin the radical @ is changed into ¢ in syllables terminating 
with a vowel, and into ¢ when the syllable is followed by two 
consonants, or the consonant which follows is deprived of its 
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vowel and thrown back upon the root vowel as in the following 
instances adduced by Bopp (1. ο) .and Rosen (Journal of Educa- 
tion, VIII. p. 344"). 


A. I, E. 
aptscor, . 
aptus, adipiscor, -adeptus, 
‘amicus, inimicus, 
arma, inermis, 
barba, ember bis, 
. occiput, biceps, 
caput, init praceps, 
pri κά, princeps, 
cecidt, 
‘cado, {sicidium. 
cano, cecint, concentus, 
fallo, fofelli, 
_jacio, abjicio, abjectus, 
tuba, cano, tubicinis, tubicen. 


Now it is quite clear that in all these cases the ¢ is introduced 
into a heavier form than the a, and the e than the 7, consequently 
{is heavier than 6 and lighter than a. The same would appear 
from an examination of the Sanscrit and Greek. A similar 
analogy shows that ω is heavier than ¢« Compare mazimus, 
pontifez, &c., with the older forms marumus, pontufex, &c., of 
which they are euphonic variations: also Castorus, nominus with 
Castorts, nominis, and the first persons plural in -imus with old 
forms sumus, volumus, and the Greek -ouev = ones (Lepsius 
Palaographie p. 53). Another proof of the greater weight of w: 
m Greek nfay be derived from the fact that in the weakest forms 
of words containing labials, whether the labial is vocalized into υ or 
not, we find ι as the last faint trace of the original form: compare 
gue, vios, fio, έως; hea, Fi, 1; Ύραμμα-τεύς, Ύραμμα-τίζω: 
aus, σίαλος ; Taxus, τάχιστος 3 &e. The Beeotian substitution 
of ν for οι shows that v was equal {ο . and something more. A 
fortiort u is also heavier than ο. With regard to the com- 
parative weight of « and α it is to be remarked that the Latin 

1. Resen asks “ How does it happen | of ρερὶνί 2 We answer, because in this 


that pario deviates from the analogy, form- | word the r is thrown back upon the root 
ing its preterperfect tense peperi instead | vowel. 
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conculco from calco is a sufficient proof of the greater weight of 
a, which also appears from the fact that although @ becomes ¢ 
in the reduplication syllable in Latin, just as η, w, become . 
in Greek, ο and # are considered so light in Latin and Sanscrit 
that they remained unchanged in preterite reduplications in the 
former (cucurrt, momordi, pupugi, tutudi) and in desideratives 
in the latter as in yuyuts {ο desire to fight” from yudk. So 
in Gothic we have in the plural or heavier form hulpum “ we 
helped,” but Aalp “I helped.” The same also appears from the 
change of -thas, -tas, the ordinary dual endings in Sanscrit, to 
-thus, -tus in the longer and heavier form of the preterite (see 
Bopp Vocalismus p. 227). It also appears to be lighter than ο 
to judge from changes like colere, cultus; columen, culmen; &c. 
There are in Latin some cases in which u appears as lighter 
than ἑ and e¢, as in diffcultas, from diffcilis, sepultus from sepelio, 
ἃο. In these instances we must presume that the « had a 
very different sound from that which it bears as a heavy vowel, 
perhaps the sound of the French w or the German i. Όοη- 
sequently, the short vowels in Greek stand in the following 
order in regard to comparative weight. 


@, 0, Uy t& ε. 


Besides the euphonical change produced by substituting a 
lighter for a heavier vowel in a heavier form, there are three 
other vowel changes of very frequent occurrence and which we 
may term adscititious vocalization. 


(a) The first is that which the Sanscrit Grammarians call 
guna and vriddhi ; guna or “corroboration” takes place when ἅ 
is put before either of the four last of the simple vowels %, ἅ, 
r, lr; vriddhi or “increment” when ἅ is placed before one 
of these vowels after it has been guna’d; thus 


é, i, r, lr 9 
guna é, 6, ar, al, 
oridaht αἱ au, ar, ‘él. 

That the conversion of the vowels r, ir into the syllables 
ar and al is a guna, appears from the fact that 6, 6 became 
ay, av before vowels. This insertion of a new vowel into the 
root is not in itself significant; it is purely dynamical, takes 
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place in verbal roots only, and, like reduplication, &c., is designed 
to give that extension to the root which is necessary to adapt 
it for the expression of duration. In Greek the guna is never 
effected by a, but by ε in the heavier, and ο in the lighter forms. 
Bopp has rightly remarked (Vocalismus, p. 193 foll.) that the 
Greek av corresponds to a vriddhi, not to a guna of the υ, 
and that although a: does sometimes stand for the Sanascrit 
é= di, it never does so in cases where é is a guna of i, with 
the exception perhaps of αἴθω. At the same time he is not 
correct in stating that whereas ει and οι are both gunas of 4, 
the only allowable guna of υ is ev, for σπουδή is a guna as 
well as σπεύδω, and ακόλουθος as well as κέλευθο.. The greater 
weight of the vowel υ is the reason why the lighter vowel ¢ is 
preferred in the guna of υ. 


(8) The second of the changes to which we allude must 
be carefully distinguished from guna. This is when ι or υ is 
subjoined to the a or ε of the root, so as to make an apparent 
guna, as, for instance, when we have νέα-ι-ρα by the side of 
νεαρά or eda-vy-w by the side of ἐλά-σαι. In this case the 
intruder is the second, not the first vowel of the diphthong, 
and as this phenomenon takes place in liquids only, we may 
conclude that it is due to the nature of the liquid which ad- 
mits a vowel indifferently before or after it. The doubling of 
liquids to which we have already referred is a phenomenon of 
the same kind. 


(y) It seems not unreasonable, after what Lepsius has said 
(Paladographie, Ῥ. 73 foll.), to consider the anusvdra, or nasal 
insertion, as a part of vocalization. The name anusvéra or 
“after-vowel” shows that it is reckoned among vowels by the 
Sanscrit grammarians, and, like the vowel r, it is capable of guna. 
In the conjugations it serves very much the same purpose as 
guna, and we find the same root strengthened by guna in one 
language, and by anusvdra in another. Thus, to take the in- 
stances given by Lepsius (p. 79), we have from the Sanscrit 
chid, Latin scid, chi-na-dmi and sci-n-do by anusvara, whereas 
the Gothic makes sk-a-ida by guna, and if α-ἴθω is a guna’d 
form, we may compare it with the Sanscrit anusvdra-form 
i-a-dh. The Latin is most partial to anusvdra, the Gothic least 
so, as will be seen from the following instances: 
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Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
(root lika) lékmi, (root λιχ) λείχω, lingo, 
(λιπ) λείπω, linquo, 
(str) strnémi, (crop) στόρνυµι, sterno,  strauja: 
(tuda) tuddmi, tundo, stauia. 
(uda), ὕδωρ, unda, vats: 


The vowel of the guna is softened into ¢ in Gothic, a fact 
which was first pointed out by Bopp, and to which we shall 
return when we come to a discussion of the verb conjugation. 
We may compare with it the insertion of 7 before vowels in the 
Sclavonic languages, sometimes instead of guna as in vjemj 
(Sanscrit cédmi) ; sometimes as an arbitrary insertion; compare 
jesmj with the Sanscrit asmi. Of this latter insertion we have 
some remarkable instances in /Kolic Greek. Thus, in a Beo- 
tian Inscription (Béckh, No. 1564, 1. 1) we have τιούχαν ἀγά- 
θαν for τυχην ἀγαθήν: in a Delphian Inscription (Béckh, 
No. 1688, Ἱ. 11) μηδὲ dwpa δεξιάσθω for δεξάσθω: and in the 
Fragment of Corinna quoted above (p. 162), we have [lw 
δαρίοιο for Πινδαροιο. 

Before we quit this subject, it will be proper to make a few 
remarks on the significance of roots, a subject on which some 
very gratuitous assumptions have been made. Roots being the 
centers around which the words of a language are grouped, the 
elements from which the noun and verb develope themselves, 
the points of convergence from which they spread themselves 
out with infinite ramifications, it is unnecessary to suppose that 
they should all have a distinct meaning when taken by them- 
selves. The fact is, that most of them obtain a significance 
recognizable by the understanding only when combined with 
those terminations and flexion forms which make them into 
words, and in these words they must be examined if we would 
know them. 

The root of a word points to the conception, to the selection 
of some particular quality of the object which makes most im- 
pression upon us, and by which we classify it with the other 
objects, possessing or appearing to possess the same quality. 
Why particular combinations of letters should be chosen for the 
expression of certain qualities, is a mystery which cannot be ex- 
plained. It has been hinted that the three primary positions in 
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space were indicated by the three first consonant-articulations, 
namely, the three tenues, and that these constitute the three 
fundamental pronouns. Farther than this we cannot go. It 
appears that certain of these pronominal stems, or modifications 
of them, have become verbal roots; thus, we have from the 
first ua-w, κέ-νω, πείρω, περάω: from the second in its two 
forms Fa and ta-va, we have σεύω, θοός, τί-θη-μι, κεῖμαι, dew, 
ὑύω, &c.; all of which preserve the meaning of the pronominal 
words with which they are connected. We shall see too, that 
Favaé is only the preposition a-ra, with a suffix, and that there 
might be some reason for selecting the particular syllables which 
express the relations of father and mother. But, generally 
speaking, the choice is either arbitrary, or depends upon prin- 
ciples of which it would be idle to seek an explanation. 

In considering the roots of words, we must be careful to 
distinguish them according to the metaphysical or historical 
differences of the same root. A metaphysical difference between 
two roots etymologically equivalent, is when they express two 
ideas connected by the relation, not of resemblance, but of con- 
trast: an historical difference is when, with the same meaning, 
they have suffered those systematic changes, which time and 
use are continually producing upon the consonants of a language 
as long as it is spoken. It will be recollected that both these 
differences are daily taking place; for every man uses every word 
of his own language according to his own mode of thinking or 
habits of life, and the pronunciation of words is also subject to 
continual variation. And thus, many of our English vulgarisms 
are merely examples of changes, which take place so regularly 
in certain languages, that they may almost be reduced under 
general rules: for instance, the addition of a dental as in 
gown-d for gown, varmin-t for cermin is the same variation that 
appears in hun-d compared with canis, tyran-t compared with 
tyrannus, &c. 

When we wish to dissect a word in order to arrive at its 
primary element or root, our first object is to inquire with 
what other words it agrees in termination or prefix. The latter 
is stript off at once, but the removal of the affix is often a 
double operation. To take that set of words called nouns, with 
which we are inthe present part of this work more immediately 
concerned, we find every one ends with a short termination, 

20 
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often a single letter, which marks its immediate relation to the 
other objects in connexion with it, and which we call the case- 
ending. But, in the majority of cases, we find between this 
and the root, an affix consisting of one or more pronominal stems, 
which marks the definite class and quality of the noun, and points 
out the restriction with which the general force of the root is ap- 
plied in the particular mstance. When the case-ending alone is 
removed, the remaining part of the word is called its crude-form, 
whether it has another pronominal affix or not. In most cases 
the crude form must be still farther denuded before we can arrive 
at the root or skeleton of the word. Accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing analysis of the noun, we havo first considered the case- 
endings or absolute terminations of the noun, and have then 
examined those pronominal insertions before the case-ending, 
which may be considered as the terminations, not of the noun, 
but of its crude form. The young student will thus more clearly 
discern by what successive steps he must proceed in dissecting 
any given noun, in order to arrive at a definite conception of 
its meaning. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


THE CASE-ENDINGS OF THE NOUN. 


Wuen we say that a noun is the name of a thing, we mean 
at it is a word by which we express our conception of it; 
ow the conception of a natural object is the recollection of the 
lost prominent quality or attribute which we have perceived 
1 it; the name, therefore, points out or refers to this quality 
r attribute. We have shown in the last chapter that the part 
f ® noun which conveys its meaning to our ear, and which is 
alled its stem or root, never appears by itself in those languages 
hich have inflexions; even the crude form never appears alone, 
kcept when it stands as the vocative case. To the crude-form, 
1 all other instances, is affixed a termination, which constitutes 

a word, and gives it the signification of a noun; for the same 
ot, with a different termination, and perhaps slightly modified, 
ight be a verb. These endings, which make the crude form 
ito @ noun, and which we call the case-endings, it is now our 
usiness to discuss separately and in detail. 

We have before adduced reasons for the opinion, that the 
ceusative or objective case is the primitive form of the pro- 
ouns; the same we believe holds with regard to the nouns; 
[the primary expression of self is objective, much more so must 
e that of any object in the external world. In analyzing the 
ages, therefore, we shall consider the accusative or general ob- 
tive case first; the others we shall discuss in the order in 
hich they are placed in Sanscrit, which has the fewest prepo- 
tions, and therefore the most complete case-system of any of 
‘e languages with which we are concerned. 

In Sanscrit there are three genders; masculine, feminine, 
td neuter; three numbers; singular, dual, and plural; and 
wht cases; nominative, accusative, implementive or instrumental, 
btive, ablative, genitive or possessive, locative, and vocative. 

Of the feminine and neuter genders as distinguished from 
\e masculine, Bopp says rather quaintly (Vergl. Gramm. p. 135), 

20—2 
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“In Sanscrit the feminine, as well in the stem as in the case- 
endings, loves a luxuriant fullness of form, and where it is dis- 
tinguished in the stem or in the ending from the other genders, 
it is marked by broader, more sounding vowels. The neuter 
on the contrary, loves the utmost brevity, but is distinguished 
from the masculine, not in the stem, but only in the most pro- 
minent cases, in the nominative and in its perfect opposite, the 
accusative, also in the vocative, where this is the same as the 
nominative.” The fact is, that, in masculine and neuter nouns, 
the vowel terminating the crude form, and to which the case- 
ending is attached, is generally and properly short; while in 
feminine nouns, the vowel is long. There are exceptions to this 
rule, more frequently however in Greek than in Sanscrit. Thus, 
instead of the ο which stands for the Sanscrit masculine & in 
λύγ-ο-ς, &e., we have a long a or η in παιδυ-τρίβ-η-ο, &e., 
and in the numerous class of nouns ending in -της. Though 
the appearance of the genitive in -ου and the analogy of in-col-d, 
&e., might lead us at first sight to conclude that these words 
belong to the same class with those of the second declension as 
it is commonly called, yet, on further investigation, it seems 
difficult to conceive an accidental insertion of such a strong and 
heavy vowel as 7, which is in almost all cases the representative 
of some lost or absorbed element. Besides, it is not by any 
means unusual to find in the oblique cases, a shorter form than 
in the nominative: thus, from the terminations -ryp, -rwp, which, 
we shall see, are only extensions of της, we have the genitives 
LNT pos, αμήτορος. &c. In our opinion the η here, as elsewhere, 
includes the lost y, which is used to form derivative verbs, and 
which seems by no means out of place in words expressing an 
action, as the nouns in -ης and της invariably do: and thus 
παιδοτρίβ-ης εὐεργέ-της are equivalent to παιδοπρίβ-φας, evep- 
rye-Tyas, just as the corresponding verbs would be παιδοτριβέω 
(παιδοτρίβω) ευεργετέω (ευεργέτβω). Such an addition of 
the second pronominal element to the third, appears more clearly, 
and throughout the cases in the feminine forms of nouns in trys; 
compare προδὀ-της, apooo-Tis (-τιὸ-ς); txe-Ts, ἱκέ-τις (-τιὸ-ο) 
ο. Bopp’s remarks (Vergl. Gramm. p. 139) on the long ¢ which 
appears most frequently in Sanscrit as the characteristic addition 
for the formation of stems of the feminine genders deserve in- 
gertion here. “In Greek and Latin this feminine long ¢ has 
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become unfit for declension, and where it has still left any 
traces, a later, unorganic addition has become the vehicle for 
the case-endings. In Greek this addition is either α or 6; in 
Latin it is ο. Thus o.g. ἠδεῖα answers to the Sanacrit stdde-t 
from svddu ‘sweat’; -τρια, -τριὸ, e.g. mM ὀρχήστρια, ληστρίς, 
ληστρίδ-ος, answer to the Sanscrit -tri, e.g. in janitri, ‘she 
who brings forth,’ {ο which the Latin genitri-c-s, genitri-cis an- 
sewers, while in the Greek γενέτειρα and similar formations, the 
old feminine ι is pushed back a syllable. This analogy is fol- 
lowed by ueAawa, ταλαινα, τέρεινα, and substantive derivations 
like τέκταινα, Aaxawa. In θεράπαινα, λέαινα, the stem of 
the primitive is mutilated by the loss of a 7, as is also the 
case with the nominative masculine. In θέαινα, λυκαινα, we 
must assume, either that the proper primitive in ν, or vr, is lost, 
or that these are forms of a different kind, and agree with 
indriné, ‘the wife of Indra,’ a word which stands nearly alone 
in Sanscrit. The cases where the feminine 7 is superseded by α 
only, are confined to feminine derivations from forms in ντ, in 
which the 7 is changed into σ, and the preceding ν is repre- 
sented by υ or « or a mere lengthening of the preceding vowel 
or assimilated to the a; | 


thus, ουσ-α, εἰσ-α, εσσ-α, ao-a, (Dor. αισ-α), υσ-α, 
for οντ-α, εντ-α, εντ-α, αντ-α, υντ-α. 


To this class we must also refer feminine substantives like θα- 
λασσα. Bacittisoa, μέλισσα, which J. Grimm (II. 328), as I 
think very rightly, compares with forms like χαρι-εσσα, μµελιτό- 
εσσα, and explains the doubled o by gemination or assimilation. 
These formations of the feminine by a simple a instead of the 
original ι are the more corrupt, and relatively the youngest ; 
the Greek too is not supported here by any of the cognate 
es.” In confirmation of this hypothesis about the change 

of place of the feminine i, Bopp might have mentioned the 
similar change which has taken place in the verb-forms τύπτεις 
for for τύπτεσι &c., and also in other words; compare ἐξαίφνης 
with εξαπίνηε. We think, too, that we have sufficiently shown 
above (p. 291) that the femimine « is really contained in the 
assimilated. endings of the last mentioned class of feminines. That 
the 6 or ¢ of the Greek and Latin feminines is not unorganic will 
appear in the next chapter. If it be inquired what is the reason 
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why so many inanimate objects are called by names which are con- 
sidered masculine or feminine, it will be sufficient to answer, that 
this may have arisen partly from the idea of comparative strength 
or weakness (Hermann de Emend. rat. Gr. Gr. p. 125), partly 
also from association, for if one word of a class be considered 
as feminine, all other words of a similar signification would be 
so considered likewise. For a great many words the gender 
depends upon something included in the idea of the word; a 
tree in reference to its branches, and most collective words 
would be feminine, from the included idea of mother (comp. 
Buttmann Ausfihri. Spri. ῥ 32, Anm. 3). Ἡ is for this reason 
we conceive that » ἵππος, signifies “a body of cavalry” (Thu- 
cyd. 1.), 9 (οὓς “a herd of oxen” (Thom. Mag. in v.), and 
η κάµηλος "8 troop of camels” (Herod. I. 80). 

We have remarked that the Sanscrit nouns are inflected in 
the dual as well as in the singular and plural numbers; the same 
is the case with the Greek, and, to a certain extent, with the 
Gothic. There is every reason to believe that, m Greek at 
least, this dual is nothing but an older form of the plural, 
restricted in the newer and more refined speech to the ex- 
pression of two instead of more; for, first, in many of the 
pronouns we find the oldest forms of the root in the dual 
number; secondly, we find in Homer, and indeed in later 
writers, this dual form used as a plural; lastly, we have the 
analogy of our own and other languages in support of the 
opinion that of two forms of the same word, the older may be 
confined to vulgar use as a plural, while im the more polished 
language it is restricted to the number two (comp. Buttmann, 
Ausfihrl, Spri. § 58, Anm.1; Penny Cyclop. article Dual Number). 
Besides, it appears that some old grammarians considered the 
forms dizere, &c. for dizerunt, &c. as duals (Quintil. I. 5, § 49), 
though Cicero (Orator. c. 47) admitted them as allowable, though 
antiquated, forms of the plural. 

As we are about to base our inquiry into the Greek cases 
upon the more complete case-system of the Sanscrit language, 
we may introduce the subject by laying before our readers an 
example of the declension of some simple and regular noun in 
that language. The name of the divinity, iva, is thus declined. 
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OF THE NOUN. 


Sing. Dual. 
1. Nominative, ctvas, fivau, 
2. Accusative, civam, _— do. 


3. Implementive, 
or instrumental’, 


4. Dative, 
5. Ablative, 
6. Genitive, 
7. Locative, 
8. Vocative, 


civéna,  givdbhyam 


civdya, do. 
civat, do. 
civasya,  sivayos, 
civé, do. 
civa, ρἴυαιε, 


911 


Plur. 
¢ivds, 
civdn. 
¢tvats. 
civébhyas. 
do. 
givdnam. 
givéshu. 
ᾳυᾶθ. 


It is not necessary to remind the student of Sanscrit that 
every final s in this scheme is changed by visargah into h, and 
every πι by anusvdrah into the nasal n. 

The crude form of the word which we have taken as an ex- 


ample is ¢iva, which ends in short a. 


Separating this from its 


affixes, we have the following scheme of case-endings for a noun 


the crude form 


so 3 = 


οἱ ο ο -® 


of which is terminated by 4. 


Sing. Dual. 

-8, -ὁ = ai, 
-m, do. 
-ind, -bhyam, 
-a-ya, do. 
-a-t, do. 
-8yQ, -y08, 

-4, do. 
crude form, -U, 


At will be remembered that this is only one of many forms of 
eleclension in Sanscrit, and that even this form differs when 


zwapplied to feminine or neuter nouns. 


In most of the other 


«<leclensions the instrumental and dative very nearly resemble one 
zanother: thus, the dative of dhard (earth), is dardydi, and the 
Rnstrumental darayad; the dative of pritis (love), is pritayé, the 
Rmplementive is prityd, and so forth. To this we shall recur 
thereafter. The general form of the cases in other than the 


1. Wilkins calls 


mentive ; Bopp and other Germans term it 


this case the imple- | theinstrumental. We have mentioned both, 


but we much prefer the latter designation. 
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short a declension may be derived from the following paradigm 
(vide Bopp, Grammatica Sanscrita, p. 85, or Kritische Gram- 
matik, p. 82): 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Nom. 6 masc.fem. m neut.' au πι.[. in. as m.f.n. { η. 
Acc. m,amm.f. mn.' au m.f. ?n. 8, 8 Πι.Γ. 2m. in. 
Instr. 4m.f.n. @m.n.' bhyémm.f.n.  bhism.f.n. 
Dat. ém.f.n. aif. ayam.n.' bhyémm.f.n.  bhyasm.f.n. 
ΑΓΙ. ¢m.n.’ as m.f.n. bhyamm.f.n. bhyasm.f.n. 
sm.f. de f. 
Gen. syam.n.' asm.f.n. és m.f.n. dm m.f.n. 
sm.f. de f. 
Loc. im.f.n. ἅπι 1. és m.f.n. su m.f.n. 


It is customary to divide Greek nouns according to three, 
and Latin nouns according to five, declensions. The differences 
which constitute the declensions are differences of root and crude 
form, not differences of termination. The case-endings must have 
been originally the same for all nouns; indeed we can observe 
striking resemblances between them even in the Greek language, 
as it exists in the writings which have come down to us. For 
instance, the dative singular and the dative and genitive plural 
are always distinguished by the same endings, as is generally the 
accusative singular also. A learned writer remarks (Journal of 
Educat. Vol. ν. p.19), “that at one period of the language, pro- 
bably prior to any written books that have come down to us, all 
the Latin and Greek nouns had an incremental syllable in the 
genitive and oblique cases we consider to be nearly demon- 
strable.” We do not think there are sufficient grounds for this 
generalization. There is no good reason, so far as we know, for 
supposing that, in the oldest state of the language, the accusa- 
tive was ever a longer form than the nominative. If we con- 
sider, the Latin and Greek nouns in the oldest forms which we 
have of them, and extend our observations by analogy to all 
cases, we shall have the following schemes for the case-endings 
in Latin and Greek. It will be recollected that we take merely 
the case-endings, and do not trouble ourselves with the roots 
or crude forms of particular words. 

1. Only in the ἅ declension. 
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Latin Dec LENsIon. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. ~8, -€8, 
Accus. ~m, ~€8, 
Dat. -é or -δὲ, -bus or bos, 
Abl. -d, -bus, 
Gen. -ἴθ, -(r)um, 
Locat, -ᾱ, -bus. 
EXAMPLE. 

NAVE-8, παυξ-θδ, 

navé-m, naveée-es, 

nave-i or nave-bi, naveé-bos, 

nave-d, navé-bos, 

nave-is, navé-(r)-um, 

nave-t, navé-bos. 


Greek Dec ension. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Nom. “Sy “ES, 
Accus. -», | (9), -ας, 
Dat. -t ΟΥ -ϕι, , 
Ablat. -s (for 8 or 7), "σε OF σι 
Gen. -ος -t0, -ao, -Bev,{ ͵ 
Locat. -θι. ση 


As a simple instance of the application of this scheme we 
will take the pronoun αυτός, which admits of the following in- 


flexions, although we do not mean to say that they are all found 
in that particular word. 


» (ες 
> avré-( ; ), 
αυτὂ-ς, i 
> αὐτό-ε(ς), , 
αύτο-ν, . {ὅ-ας 
, αντ , 9 
, οί > » us 
αυτί ~ } or αυτο-φι, , 
ᾧ ,{[το(ι)-σι(ν) 
> - > » αν - 9 
αυτώς (for αὐτοῦ-, or τοῖσιν 
9 4 , ’ 
αυτοθεν), αυτο-ιν, 
® , , , 
αυτο-ος αὐτὸ-ιο. 
9 , , , ’ ’ 
(αυτ-ά-ο) αὐτὸ-θεν, auto-(a)wy. 





αυτὸ-θι;, } 
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We shall now discuss in detail all the cases of the Sanserit 
declension, comparing them with the corresponding Greek and 
Latin cases, and pointing out what are the substitutions m 
these two languages for those Sanscrit cases which they have not. 


(1) Accusative. 


The proper sign of this case is m in Sanscrit and Latin, 
and ν in Greek. It is well known that the laws of Euphony 
which prevail in the Greek language, do not permit the appear- 
ance of any labial at the end of a word. It would be of little 
use to inquire into the reasons for this law. We can never 
learn them till we know what was the old pronunciation of the 
Greek language. The Sanscrit m of the accusative is generally 
transformed by anusvdrah into a nasal n; it is at least possible 
that the Greek final » may have had the same sound, just as 
it is turned into a µ in certain cases, and into a guttural or 
sibilant in others. Some such view is also necessary to explain 
the: fact that the Latin final m is disregarded in prosody, and 
and the vowel preceding it elided, when the following word 
begins with a vowel. Indeed Quintilian distinctly explaims the 
ecthlipsis as a kind of anusvdrah. He says (Inst. Orator. IX. 
4. ᾗ 59), Inde BELLIcERARE, po’ MeRipiem: et illa Censorit Catonis 
Dize nance, eque M litera in E mollita: que in veteribus libris 
reperta mutare imperiti solent: et, dum librariorum insectari 
volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur. Atqui eadem illa litera, 
quoties ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis tta contingit, 
ut in eam transire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
exprimitur: ut, Μυιτον tue, ef, Quantum ΕΕΑΤ: adeo ut 
pene cujusdam nove litere sonum reddat. Neque enim ex- 
imitur, sed obscuratur, et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales 
velut nota est, ne ipse coéant. 

In Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit the nominative and accusative 
of neuter nouns have the same termination. There can be little 
doubt that the true explanation of this phenomenon is that given 
by the late Mr Coleridge, especially in its connexion with the 
fact that in Greek the neuter plural is generally followed by a 
singular verb. ‘The neuter plural governing, as they call it, 
a verb, is one of the many instances in Greek of the mward 
and metaphysic grammar resisting successfully the tyranny of 
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formal grammar. In truth, there may be Multeity in things ; 
but there can only be Plurality in persons. Observe also that, 
m fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative case, 
though it has a formal one, that is to say, the same word with 
the accusative. The reason is—a thing has no subjectivity, 
or nominative case: it cxists only as an object in the accusative 
or oblique case” (Table Talk, νο]. u. p. 61,2). It would per- 
haps have been better to say at once that both these facts de- 
pend upon the same principle, that there is, namely, no nomina- 
tive case of neuter nouns, either in the singular or in the plural. 
The reason of this we shall see better when we come {ο ex- 
plain the meaning of the termination of the nominative. 

It is difficult to résist the impression that there must be 
some connexion between this accusative -m, -ν, and the old 
locative ending -n. It is clear, as we have before shown, that 
this locative ending becomes -m in the Latin words interim, enim, 
tam, et-iam, &c., though in other Latin words the -n is retained 
e.g. ἐπ, quin, in-de, pro-in, &c. In Greek the adverbs δίκην, 
ἄκην, &c. are clearly locatives in meaning, though in form they 
are perfectly analogous to accusatives. We may also compare 
the accusatives piv, viv, with the recognized datives euiv, τίν, 
σφίν, &c. Moreover, it is well known that m a multitude of 
instances the meaning of the Greek accusative is entirely lo- 
cative; e.g. when it is found along with a neuter or passive 
verb. We find other examples of an interchange of case-endings ° 
in the use of -d as the sign of the neuter accusative-nominative 
in id, istud, and the appearances of a similar ending in ὄτ-τι, 
&c. (Bopp Vergi. Gramm. p. 183), whereas the -d is the proper 
termination of the ablative in Latin, and also, as we shall show, 
im Greek. The ς which the Greeks sometimes substituted for 
this ὃ is also used sometimes as a mark of the genitive case, 
because the significations of that case frequently enter into those 
of the ablative. But all this is very intelligible. It depends 
upon the nature of the noun, whether you shall use a dative, 
genitive, or accusative case-ending in expressing a given relation 
of the noun. In some instances a locative would be the right case 
to use in expressing general relation, in others a dative, in others 
even an ablative. But there is. properly speaking, no mere 
accusative; objectivity and location are identical ; only the former 
ia the expression of general, the latter of particular position. 
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If we speak of a thing as an object, it is the there, though the 
particular location may not be defined. We conclude, then, 
that the sign of the accusative case in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit 
is the oldest form of the locative, assigned to express general 
objectivity, its use as a particular locative being retained only 
in certain pronouns, and its place being supplied in other words 
by the termination i when a particular position was to be de- 
scribed. This ending -i, as is generally the case when this vowel 
appears, is a mutilation of the element of the second pronoun, 
and is represented in its fuller form by φι. It has probably lost 
the final ν also, as we see in those Greek words which exhibit 
the accusative-ending as a mere -a, a8 ἄνδρα for ἄνδρα-ν, &e. 
We have instances in the Greek verbs likewise of the suppression 
of a ν er the substitution of an a for it, as in the optative third 
pers. ending -οιατο for -οιντο. We may also compare πρόσ-θε, 
πρυσ-θεν ; πάλι, παλιν: πέρα, πέραν; το. 

With regard to the accusative plural we adopt without hesi- 
tation Grimm’s opinion, that it is merely the accusative singular 
with the plural s superadded. The stems which end with a short 
vowel in Sanscrit form the accusative plural in n, with a lengthen- 
ing of the final vowel of the stem: thus ortkas “a wolf,” makes 
accus. plur. orikdn. If we compare this word with the Gothic 
eulfans on the one hand, and the Latin lupos on the other, 
we shall perceive that the Gothic is the complete form, the 
’ Sanscrit and Latin having lost, one the s, the other the n, and 
both having supplied the loss by strengthening the final vowel 
of the crude form. If we now take the Greek λύκους, which bears 
the same relation to λύκονς that οδοὺς does to dens, &e., it 
will appear, we conceive, that the same holds in Greek. We 
may add that τυπτων for τύπτον(τ)ς is analogous to ortkdns 
for vrikans. It will be observed, too, that in those cases where 
the accusative singular has lost its final m, m, and indeed in 
some others, the plural s is merely subjoined to the weakened form 
of the accusative singular ; thus rurtovra(}) makes τυπτοντᾶ-ς. 

In neuter nouns the accusative and nominative plural, which 
are, for the reasons above given, the same, always end in -ᾱ in 
Zend and the old European languages of the family; but im 
Sanscrit we find an t, which is probably only a weakened form 
of an original a (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. pp. 5 and 269); the 
final vowel of the crude form is lengthened, and an euphonical 
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m inserted between it and the case-ending ¢. Thus midhit (ωεθυ) 
“honey”, makes in the plural madht-n-i instead of µέθυ-α. 

We have before stated that the dual is merely a by-form of 
the plural; the nominative and accusative dual in Sanscrit are, 
as in Greek, the same. In some neuter nouns the dual nom. 
accus. are the same as the plural; in others we see a nearer 
approximation to the Greek neuter plural than the Sanscrit neuter 
plural presents, an omission, namely, of the euphonic π. Thus 
dina “a gift,” makes in the dual déné=ddna-t, the plural being 
dand-n-i; οἄολᾶς speech makes in the dual vachdsi, the plural 
being vachdns-i. We see the proper explanation of these forms in 
the Latin neuter plurals gua, ha-c(¢)=qua-i, hat-ce. The former 
is identical with the Sanscrit dual é=ka-i, and it differs by the in- 
sertion of the π and lengthening of the root-vowel from the San- 
scrit plural kd-n-i. Bopp properly remarks (Vergl. Gramm. p. 270) 
that also the second person plural of the Latin verb is more like 
the Greek and Sanscrit dual, than the plural of the same person. 


(2) Nominative. 


The proper sign of the nominative case is s. In Sanscrit 
this sibilant is usually softened by cisargah into k. In Greek 
and Sanscrit it is often absorbed in an d-ending in feminine- 
nouns; in Latin and Zend it is frequently dropped altogether 
in this case. When we recollect how frequently the final s is 
mute in modern French, we shall not wonder at these appear- 
ances of a similar insignificance of the same letter in the ancient 
languages. We find instances in old Latin of s concluding a 
short syllable though the succeeding word begins with a conso- 
nant, as in the senio confectiis quiesctt of Ennius, which can only be 
explained by supposing a visargah of the nominative analogous to 
the anusvdrahk of which we have spoken above. There are rea- 
sons for supposing that this was the case in Greek also. Thus we 
do not believe that the rule about the pause is violated in As- 
chylus (Pers@ 321), as Porson thinks (Suppl.ad Praf. Hee. p. 33) ; 
we can easily imagine that Apouapoos Σάρδεσι might be pro- 
nounced ᾿Ἀριόμαρδο Σαμόεσι. As to the objection that Ario- 
mardus was a governor of Thebes and not of Sardis, we might 
as well object to éschylus for saying in v. 301, that Arcteus 
was wnyais Ἀείλου γειτονών Avyunriov, for the same Arcteus, 
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by an amusing conversion, is called in v. 41 a governor of Lydia, 
ἁβροδιαίτων ὃ ἔπεται Λυδών ὄχλος--- τοὺς Μιτρ. Ἀρκτεύς τ 
αγαθοός---ἐζορμώσιν. Quintilian, too, scems to have thought that 
the chief reason for the etsargah in old Latin was to avoid a 
concourse of consonants similar to that in this passage of ἆπ- 
chylus. He says (Inst. Orator. ΙΧ. 4 § 37) Ceterum consonantes 
quoque, earumque pracipue, quae sunt asperiores, in commissura 
verborum rizantur, ut X ultima cum S prozima, quarum tristior 
etiam, st bine collidantur, stridor est: ut Ars srupIioRUM. Que 
Suit causa et Servio (ut dizi) subtrahenda S litera, quoties ul- 
tima esset aliaque consonante susciperetur, quod reprehendit Lau- 
ranius, Messala defendit. Nam neque Lucilium putant uti eadem 
ultima, quum dtcit, SerENus FUIT, δὲ DIGNUS LocoquE, et Cicero in 
Oratore (ο. xivin) plures antiquorum tradit sic locutos (We have 
here adopted the emendations of Rollin and Gesner; the books 
have et S ultima cum X proxima, which is nonsense). If this 
view is well founded, we shal] not wonder that a final letter, of 
little force in pronunciation, should in some cases be dropped 
in writing also. Such we find to be the fact in the feminine nouns 
of the first declension (where the final ϱ is absorbed by the length 
of the final vowel) and in many masculine and feminine nouns 
of the third or unparasyllabic declension. 

The explanation of this nominative-sign is obvious and easy. 
The simplest form of the third personal pronoun in the Indo- 
Germanic languages is, we have seen, in Sanscrit sa-s, sd, tad; 
in Greek (σ)ο, (ση, To; in Goth. sa, 86, thata. It is observed 
by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 66) that although there is such 
Ά great number of crude forms in the Greek language ending in 
-o, there is not one which wants the nominative sign s except 
this pronoun. A similar remark applies to the Gothic language. 
There must be some very good reason for this exception. We 
remark, that, in modern German, when the adjective has an ar- 
ticle prefixed it is declined according to a weaker form, in other 
words, it does not preserve the declension, which it exhibits when 
not preceded by an article; thus we have gute-r Wein, gute-m 
Wein, "' good wine,” “to good wine;” but de-r gute- Wein, 
de-m gute-n Wein, “the good wine,” “to the good wine ;” the 
case-ending of the articles not being repeated in the adjective. 
Conversely, we find in Greek that the case-endings are preserved 
in the noun or adjective but not in the nominative masculine 
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of the article. Thus we have o(= 0) ἀγαθὸ-ς ἄνθρωπο-ς, not ὃς 
ἀγαθὸ ἄνθρωπο. When, however, this pronoun assumes a dis- 
tinct personality it takes to itself a nominative-ending like ano- 
ther noun; thus ὁ ἄνθρωπος, ὃς ταῦτα ποιεῖ, “the man who 
makes these things” =‘ the man, he (i.e. this man) makes these 
things.” We have before remarked that in the article it is 
only the nominative, masculine and feminine, of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun which exhibits the form o, 7, or substituting the 
sibilant for the aspirate, go, on; the other cases present a form 
beginning with +, 88 nominative-accusative neuter ro; gen. τοῦ, 
τῆς, τοῦ, &c. Whereas in the relative, as it is called, the form 
beginning with an aspirate is used for all cases of the mascu- 
line and feminine genders; now this relative expresses distinct 
personality or a subject in the masculine and feminine genders (that 
there is no subject or nominative in neuter we have before seen) ; 
but when this pronoun is used merely as a prepositive article, 
it of course expresses personality or subjectivity only in the no- 
minative case, for in that case only can the name of an object 
be considered as a subject; this is the reason why all cases and 
genders of the article o, 7, except the nom. masc. and fem., assume 
the objective form in τ-. We have shown before that, of the 
three fundamental] pronouns, the first represents the here, the 
second that which is near to the here, the third the mere object ; 
we have also seen how in the idea of nearness the second pro- 
noun includes the relative and reflexive pronouns as opposed to 
the mere demonstrative, and is also used to form a nominative 
case to the third pronoun; we now see that this element under 
the form sa represents subjectivity as opposed to objectivity, and 
is for that reason used as a sort of post-positive article to 
note the nominative ‘case. 

The plural nominative-ending in Sanscrit is -as, which we 
must be content to explain with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 2601), 
by considering it ‘‘as an extension of the singular nominative 
sign s, so that there lies in this extension of the case-suffix 
a symbolical indication of plurality”. For this we generally 
find the ending -es in Greek. In the first and second declen- 
sion, however, the nominative plural is -αι or -οι. It is nearly 
demonstrable that the final 7 in these instances, as well as in 
Latin, has supplanted an original s, as is also true of the 
Latin genitives of the firet declension; thus for familia, fa- 
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miliai, the common forms, we have also familids = familia-is. 
We have no hesitation in asserting that λυκο-ι, ywpa-, stand 
for λύκο-ες, χωρα-ες, and that the Latin fifth declension in 6 
is identical with the first declension in a (Bopp, Vergt. Gramm. 
p- 263). As the accusative plural is formed from the accusa- 
tive singular by adding s, we may be justified in supposing 
that the plural nominative is formed from the singular by the 
same addition; as a double s is not allowed at the end of as 
word in these languages, we must conclude that the plural 6 
was joined to the singular by the intervention of a short @ or 4, 
so that in all probability the original form of the plural nomina- 
tive of Ἰχόυ-ς, for instance, would be ἴχθυσ-ες, which is practically 
shortened into ἴχθυες, 88 ἐλέγεσο is into ἐλέγεὂξ-ελέγου, &e. 
(comp. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). 

In our own and other modern languages we find as well as s 
the sign of the plural. In the verb-endings in Greek we find the 
plural -μεν instead of -μες. We shall discuss this in the proper place. 


(3) Ίνριεμεντινε or InstRUMENTAL. 
(4) Dative. 
(7) Locative. 


We shall consider all these three cases together, because we 
believe that their meanings spring from the same source, and 
because these meanings are all represented by the same case in 
Greek, that, namely, which we call the Dative. 

In Sanscrit the instrumental singular is marked by an ending 
ἃ or ina, the latter ending being appropriated to nouns, the crude 
form of which ends in a short vowel. The termination 4 is justly 
considered by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 77; Vergl. Gramm. 
Ρ. 188) as the same with the preposition 4, which is elsewhere 
used as a prefix, with the signification “on”. The pronouns ér, 
ἵνα have the same meaning, and we consider them identical with the 
latter instrumental-ending'. That the idea of an instrument or 
cause may be included in that of position or containing, is obvious ; 
and that a preposition, the use of which is originally (as indeed 
is the case with all prepositions) to denote position, can be used as 
a word marking an instrument or cause, is clear from the usages 
of διὰ and ὑπὸ in Greek, and per and ob in Latin. 


1. Above p. 216. 
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The sign of the dative in Sanscrit is ὃξ- αἱ or one of its longer 
forms di or aya. The termination of the locative singular is in 
most cases i, so that the dative is only the locative with a guna 
of the ending. The masculine nouns in ὁ and 4, and sometimes 
also the feminines, have an anomalous locative ending in du; in 
this case the final vowel of the crude form is thrown off, or 
changed into y, as patydu, sakhydéu, from pati, “a master”, sakhi, 
“a friend”. We believe that Bopp is perfectly nght in supposing 
(Vergi. Gramm. p. 228) that dw stands for ds, a change which we 
also find in the dual ending of the nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive, and consequently that it is a form of the genitive, which is 
used with a locative meaning like the Greek αὐτοῦ, οὗ, &c. and the 
Latin humi, domi. It is to be remembered too that, in the dual, 
the genitive and locative are identical; they both end in és. 

In the dual the Sanscrit instrumental and dative are identical 
with each other and with the ablative. The termination is always 
-bhydm. 

In the plural, the implementive ends in -bhis; the dative and 
ablative in -bhyas, and the locative in -se or -shu. 

It now remains to inquire what is the relation, in form or 
otherwise, between these cases and the Greek dative, in which 
their meanings seem to be included. The characteristic of the 
Greek dative singular is -ι or -φι; of the dative dual -ιν, it 
being identical with the genitive of that number; of the dative 
plural -ισι or -is. Bopp has remarked (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, 
p- 78) that the Sanscrit prepositions 4 and abhi are synonymous; 
that the former constitutes the singular instrumental ending, the 
latter, with an end-syllable -ém, the dual -bhyém = bhi-dm, and, 
with the end-letter -s or end-syllable -as, the plural bhis or bhyas. 
The dative and locative singular present abhi under the different 
forms of ai and i, the former standing for abhi just as fais does 
for tébhis, and the latter for bhi just as αὐτω-ι does for αὐτόφι, 
αντό-ιν for αὐτό-φιν, and αὐτο-ις for αὐτό-φις. The Etruscan 
inscriptions as compared with the old Latin, on the tables of 
Gubbio, present ufeph=ovi, fitluph=vitlu (=vitulo), &c. 
(Miiller, Eérusker I. p. 48). With the exception of the sin- 
gular instrumental ending 4 (which is indeed synonymous with 
abhi, -bhi), we see that the terminations of the Sanscrit imple- 
mentive, dative, and locative, are all resolvable into one analogous 
to the Greek φι. The Latin ἐἰ-δί, vo-bis present us the same 

21 
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form and its plural variation, for as the nominative and accusative 
plural are formed from the same cases in the singular by the addi- 
tion of the plural s, so we may conclude that the plural οξ.ϕι 
would be formed by turning it into φις, as δὲ is turned into bis. 
The termination -(φ)ιν bears the same relation to φις that -μεν, 
in the verb-endings, does to “mes, the other form. The Sansorit 
locative plural ending -su, -shw is identical with the Greek -σι, 
-o:. We have before remarked, that the letter » is the most 
striking mark of the locative, and that we find this letter at the 
end of locatives of all genders. The ν ἀφελκυστικόν, then, which 
we so often see at the end of Greek datives plural, is not a merely 
arbitrary addition, but a real part of the word, dropped according 
to laws of euphony in the newer language. The anusvdrah, or 
nasal at the end of the plural locative in Pracrit, points to 8 similar 
final » im that language. For the Sanscrit su, shu we find 
shva, hva, in Zend, from which Bopp not unreasonably concludes 
(Vergl. Gramm. p. 288), that the original form of the Sansecrit 
plural locative ending may have been sva, which leads us at once 
to the reflexive pronoun eva, Greek ode, and is, therefore, iden- 
tical with the collective termmation -σοςΞσφος. The relation 
of σφιν, the locative of this pronoun, to the locative endmg qu, 
Φιν, is clear from what we have said in a former chapter. The 
termination of the dative plural in Greek is generally -ισι. The 
same is generally the case in Sanscrit also. Thus, vuriki-s makes 
locative plural urtké-shu =vrikai-shu. At other times the crude 
form is not thus altered. This is the rule in Sanscrit feminine 
nouns. Thus, jihvd, “a tongue”, makes jihvdsu. It also holds 
in certain Greek words, as in the feminine Ἀθήνησι, Ὀλυμπίᾶσιν 
θύρασι, &c., and even in masculines, as ταµίασι (Béckh, Corpus 
Inscript. I. p. 80). We are at liberty, therefore, to conclude 
that the locative plural is formed from the locative singular by 
the addition of the collective ending -sva, the characteristic ἑ of 
the latter being absorbed in the long 4, a, of the words which 
we have mentioned as exceptions. 

Of the locative-ending -θι we have spoken in a former chapter. 


(5) Απιατινκ. 


The plural ablative in Sanscrit has the same termination as 
the dative; the dual ablative is identical with the instrumental 
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as well as with the dative. The connexion in meaning between 
the dative and instrumental cases we have just shown. The 
Sanscrit ablative properly expresses removal from a place, i.e. 
it answers to the question “‘whence”. It will easily be perceived 
how this might be resolved into the idea of a cause or instru- 
ment, and also how the same meaning might be made applicable 
to the ordinary use of a dative; for instance, “I give to him” 
might be represented by “I give through him,” or “he is the 
cause as well as the object of my giving,” for in such cases 
the object ¢o whom is very often the cause by which. 

The characteristic of the ablative singular is -¢, when the 
crude form of the noun ends in ἅς in other declensions it more 
nearly resembles the genitive, with which also it corresponds in 
meaning. The English writers on Sanscrit grammar consider -dt 
as the termination, but Bopp rightly concludes (Vergl. Gramm. 
Ρ. 209), from the analogy of mat, tvat, the ablatives of the first 
and second personal pronouns, and of the Zend ablatives, that 
the ablative-ending is merely the letter -¢. 

We find this termination in the Latin met = Sanscrit mat, 
which appears in the combinations egomet, memet, &c., and in 
the conjunction se-d, more anciently written se-#. Under the 
form -d, this ending appears as the regular characteristic of 
the ablative in old Latin. Thus, on the columna rostrata we 
have presented sumod dictatored olorom in altod marid pucg 
nad vicet. 

It is to be remembered, that in Latin the same letter ap- 
pears as the characteristic of the neuter-objective singular as 
in éd, illud, &c.; also in the neuter plural; thus, in the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus, we have quei advorsum ead fe- 
cisent, and as me, te (anciently met, fet or med, ted) appear 
both as accusatives and ablatives, so sed, which appears as an 
ablative in its conjunctive use, is an accusative in the senatus 
consultum just mentioned, where it appears after inter. This 
brings us back again to what we said on 4, which, though a 
preposition denoting mere position, is used in an instrumental 
sense. To us it appears nearly certain, for reasons which we 
will give directly, that the ablative-ending -¢ or -d is the second 
personal pronoun which appears under the forms dva, dya, tha, 
&c., and which, though it may and in fact does signify position, 
and indeed vicinity, is also used to denote the last term of a 
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series proceeding from the subject, i.e. the nearest to the sub- 
ject, and hence proceeding or removal in general: for which 
reason, 88 we have shown above, it is used to form the super- 
lative degree of adjectives. 

The ablative relation in Greek is expressed by the genitive, 
with or without a preposition. In most Sanscrit words this 
relation is also expressed by the genitive, or by a form very 
nearly resembling it. We believe, notwithstanding what Bopp 
says (40λ. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 97), that the genitive and ablative 
were originally identical. 

The only instance in Greek of a near approximation to the 
Sanscrit ablative in -¢, Latin -d, is to be sought in the adverbs 
in -ως as they are called. We find the ablative -d at the end 
of adverbs like bened, facillumed, which are clearly the old 
ablatives bon (9) ἆ, facillum(2)d. In the same way οὕτως, καλώς, 
ἃο. are the old ablatives of οὗτος, καλός, &c.; for in the Greek 
language euphony will not allow the appearance of a ὃ or + 
at the end of a word, and ὁμώς bears the same relation to its 
Sanscrit synonym samdt that didwo. does to dadati (Bopp Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 205). In the ordinary Greek dative the final ο 
may have dropped off, as is the case with οὕτω compared with 
οὕτως. But it is better to consider, as we have done, that 
the Greek dative is a representative of the old locative case 
in 4. 

We have before seen this termination of the ablative under 
the Latin form in the adjective td-cos. A comparison of ᾽Αφροὺ- 
έτη with the Sanscrit abhraditd “she who comes out of a cloud” 
(from the ablative abhraét, written abhkréd in composition, and 
ita) shows that the first part of the word is the ablative of 
ἄφρος, which is written ἄφροῦ instead of ἄφρωὸ in consequence 
of the succeeding long vowel, which would otherwise have been 
short: comp. irys, trayus, &e. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 216 
Note). 


(6) Genitive. 


The endings of the genitive singular in Sanscrit are 8, sya, 
as, and ds. The latter is appropriated to feminine nouns which 
end with a vowel; thus priti-s “love” makes prityds, which 
is perfectly analogous to πόλεως, for that this was a dissyllable 
(probably pronounced πόλφως) appears from its accentuation, 
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and its frequent use at the end of a senarins in the Attic 
dramatists. When the final vowel of the feminine stem is long, 
this termination is invariably preceded by y or v, a8 jihvdyda, 
vadhvds; when the final vowel is short it is optional whether 
we write a guna of the vowel and the simple 6 ending, or 
the full ending in yds. Thus, we may have from priti-s not 
only prityds, but also prités = prit-a-i-s. The termination y-use 
corresponds precisely to the Latin j-ws in cujus for quo-i-us, &e. 
The terminations s or ds are used according as the stem ends 
with a vowel or a consonant. In the former case the termi- 
nation may still be considered as -as, for the vowels ἑ and wu 
are always affected with guna in the genitive: thus, pati-s 
“s master” makes patés (= pat-a-i-s), and sinu-s “8 son” 
makes sinds (= stin-a-u-s). In all these instances the genitive 
corresponds to the ablative. When, however, the ablative-ending 
is -at, the genitive ends in -sya: thus, vrtkd-s makes ablative 
ortkdt, genitive vrikasya. To this, as we have before shown, 
the Greek genitive in -οιο bears the same relation that ἐδίδον 
does to ἐδίδοσο, the form required by analogy: so that τοῖο 
should be written τόσιο (Sanscrit ¢asya), and λυκοιο should be 
written λυκόσιο (Sanscrit vrikasya). The Homeric forms in 
-20 (Bopeao, Αἰνείαυ) stands for -α-ιο, and this for -α-σιο 
(Bopp, Vergt. Gramm. p. 220). We observe that this genitive 
ending, which is peculiar to the Sanscrit declension in 4, does 
not affect the final syllable of the stem with guna: it is aleo 
probable that the guna of the final syllable in the ablative of 
this declension, and the genitive and ablative of other declen- 
sions, is occasioned by the loss of some final vowel or vowels, 
as in "Αφροδι-ἴτη mentioned above. Since, therefore, there is 
no reason why the genitive and ablative should be different in 
the first, and identical in the other Sanscrit declensions, we 
conclude that the genitive and ablative of the first declension 
are to be considered as merely by-forms of one another. This 
is almost reduced to certainty by the following fact. We have 
mentioned above, that the old ablative is still preserved in the 
adverbs in -ws, and we have seen this adverbial termination in 
the Greek genitives, like πόλεως corresponding to the Sanscrit 
prityds, &c., which, therefore, are only by-forms of pritydt, &c. 
Again, possessive adjectives like δημόσιος, &e., are obviously 
connected with the genitives δηµο(σ)ιο, &c. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 
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Ρ. 294, Note). But ‘dros, a possessive of the same kind is clearly 
formed from the ablative of the pronoun 7%, and {dros bears the 
same relation to ἴσος that medius does to µέσσος = µέσιος; from 
all which we conclude that the ‘ablative ortkdat = ortkitya = ort- 
kaisya, the genitive, and that the genitive and ablative are 
identical in Sanscrit as they are in Greek. Among other ad- 
vantages presented by this view of the case, the termination of 
the ablative admits now of an easier explanation; it is in fact 
ένα, just as the ending of the dative is aya. 

The genitive-ablative relation is also expreased by -θεν in 
Greek. The connexion of this suffix with the Latin -fus, Sanscrit 
tas, thas, das, dhas, we have already pointed out, and it will easily 
be seen what relationship subsists between humanit-us and the 
proper adverb humaned (comp. bened &c. in the columna 
rostrata), or between οὐράνοθ(ε)) and the genitive οὐρανό(σ)ιο. 

The genitive plural does not bear any direct and immediate re- 
semblance to the ablative plural in any of the languages with which 
we are concerned. Its sign is -ém in Sanscrit, -ων in Greek, and tm 
in Latin. In Sanscrit an euphonic 14 is generally inserted between 
the final vowel of the crude form and the termination, and this n is 
often represented by r in Latin; m Greek this ” has disappeared 
altogether; but λύκων may be a representative of λυκόνων, 38 
µείζω is of μείζονα, &c. (Bopp. Vergl. Gramm. p. 286 note). We 
are convinced that the long w and 4 of the Greek and Sanscrit ge- 
nitive plural includes either the element ya, which is so often com- 
prised in η, so that the genitive plural will be analogous to the 
comparatives in -(ων, tyans ; or else the element va, also a mark of 
the genitive singular, has been absorbed, as in the Greek feminines 
in -w, corresponding to masculines in -v-;=Fis, and to Sclavonic 
feminines in va or o-va. In either case the plural sign s has been 
absorbed, as in vrikdn for urtkins. 


(8) Vocarive. 


The vocative is either the crude form of the noun, the vowel 
being generally represented by the lightest form e, 2, or the same 
as the nominative. The nominative case corresponds to the third 
person of the verb; it presumes a subject spoken of. The voca- 
tive corresponds to the second person: it presumes a subject spoken 
to. We believe that the first arose from the second; the idea of 
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a subject in its objectivity being suggested by conversation with 
another subjective reasoning being ; for this reason the sign of the 
nominative case is identical with the element of the second personal 
pronoun. In the second person of the imperative mood, where the 
person spoken is most directly and impressively addressed, we find 
sometimes the crude form of the verb as rumrre, at other times the 
element of the second personal pronoun more strongly expressed, as 
in κλύ-θι; for the other persons of this mood a stronger form 
is invariably adopted. The vocative λύκε stands related to the 
imperative τύπτε just as the nominative λύκο does to the 
indicative τύπτεις for τύπτε-σι. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PRONOMINAL TERMINATIONS BETWEEN THE ROOT 
AND CASE-ENDING. 


Tue root of a noun or verb, which properly speaking never 
exceeds a single syllable, may, as we have said before, be con— 
sidered as the independent variable ; the noun or verb is a functiom 
of this variable, and contains, besides the root, in the former in— 
stance, a set of case-endings, in the latter a set of person— 
endings, both of pronominal origin. But between these case andl 
person-endings we find, frequently in the verb, and generally in the 
noun, a derivation-suffix. Having discussed the case-endings of 
the noun, we proceed to the consideration of these derivation— 
suffixes, which determine the class the noun belongs to, and 
declare the particular modification of meaning with which it is 
used. Of the prefixes, which express the relation in space that the 
noun is supposed to bear to the other words in the sentence, 
we have spoken under the head of the prepositions. We do 
not intend here to mention those compound words which con- 
tain two or more distinct verbal or nominal roots. We shall 
confine ourselves to those suffixes which are of pronominal origin, 
and which may therefore be considered as the constants of the 
function ; compound words are, as it were, functions of two or 
more variables, 

In these pronominal suffixes we observe all the peculiarities 
which we have noted in the pronominal elements separately con- 
sidered ; there is not one monosyllabic or primary pronoun which 
does not appear as a termination, and scarcely one combination 
of monosyllabic pronominal elements which is employed inde- 
pendently but is applied to this purpose. But though we can 
most clearly trace the pronominal elements in these formations, 
it is scarcely possible to assign them a definite meaning on all 
occasions, any more than we can translate literally all the long 
compound pronouns. That they had a distinct signification at 
one time cannot be doubted, and it is at least useful, for the 
purpose of classification, to arrange the terminations sccording 
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to the significant pronouns to which they externally correspond, 
even though we are not able to assign to them, in their use 
as suffixes, a meaning perfectly and perceivably identical with 
that which they bear when used independently. 

The three primary monosyllabic pronouns are, as we have 
seen, (1) pa (ma); (2) ka, Fa; and (3) fa: the first expresses 
the idea of “here”; the other two are modifications of the idea 
of “there,” distinguished according to the relative nearness or 
farness of the object. These primary words are, we have seen, 
compounded with each other, and otherwise modified, in a great 
variety of ways. The second admits of the greatest number of 
modifications ; its original and proper element Fa or ka becomes 
qva, sva, va, sa, hva, ha, ka, pa, ga, and ya; and, when it 
is represented by the compound ¢a-va, it becomes dva, da, ίνα, 
tu, &c. The third is changed only into va. Either of these 
etems may be strengthened or rendered more emphatic by the 
addition of the affix -ra. It seems highly probable that the 
pronominal elements va (to be distinguished from va, a modifi- 
cation of the second pronoun,) and za are variations of the first 
and third original elements. The Sanscrit vowels and diphthongs 
4, 4; %, ἐ; é@; which are all used as pronouns in composition, 
are only initials. 

(1) Compounds with the first pronominal element only. 

The termination -μο-ς masculine, -μη feminine, is generally 
found with a class of nouns which represent the action of the 
verb, and may be expressed by the infinitive active used as a noun: 
thus σεισ-μό-ς, “the shaking”,=ro σείειν, ποτ-μός, “the falling”, 
=o πίπτειν (root πετ-): or the thing in which the action of the 
verb is exemplified; as dy-yos, ὀη-μός, “that which binds” i.e. 
either an inclosed field or village (like the English “toune” from 
“twine”, which signifies both a field and a town), or the fat 
in which the thighs were wrapt up for sacrifice; έρετ-μός, ré-mus, 
“that which rows”, &c. We observe the same meaning in µνή-μη 
“a recollecting”, ἐπιστή-μη “an understanding”, &c. Nor can 
we agree with Buttmann (Ausfithrl Spri. ῥ cxrx. 22) in thinking 
that the ending -uy is ever equivalent to -uar. The termina- 
tion in -μος is generally preceded by σ, as in θες-μός, from τίθηµι, 
δεσ-μός, δεσ-μή, from dew (compare however δη-μός), or by its 
representative 0, as in αριθ-μός, ἄρθ-μος, ῥυθ-μός (compare how- 
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ever ῥῦ-μός), A κ is occasionally aspirated, as in πλοχ-μός, from 
πλέκω, ἑωχμός, from i jeden, or even inserted instead of o or ϐ 
as in αὐχμόος, from avw. 


(2) Compounds with the second pronominal element only. 


The terminations in σι -rus, both feminine, agree in meaning 
with those in -uos: thus πρακ-σις, 8 doing”, µίµη-σις, “an imi 
tating”, φά-σις “8 showing”, διο. ἐδη-τύς, “an eating”, ἐπη-τύς, 
“a showing compassion”, ὀρχησ-τυύς, “ a dancing”, πρακ-τύς, “& 
doing”, &c. These two are related as rv and σύ: between them 
stood the old form i -τις, as paris, “a speaking”, αῆ-τις, “9 
thinking”, πύσ-τις, “an enquiring”, &e. Compare the Latin pes- 
tis, “‘a destroying” (root per-), ves-tis, “a covering”, &c; po-tus, 
“a drinking”, spirt-tus, “‘a breathing”, and compare por-tus with 

-wos. To this class belong the Latin supines in -tum 
and -tu, and the Greek verbals in -reos, -ros. By the side 
of the words in -rus, expressing an action, we have a set of 
masculine nouns in "της denoting the corresponding agents: 
thus with ἐπη-τυς, opyno-rus we have έπη-τής, ὀρχησ-τής, 
&c. We shall show directly that these endings are connected 
in origin as well as signification with the verbals of which we 
are speaking. 

The termination -σος = σφος implying a collection, is a repre- 
sentative of the full form of the root Fa. We have spoken 
above of its use in forming pronominal adjectives like ὅ-σος, 
t-cos, &c. It also appears in substantives, as in θία-σος, “a collee 
tion of sacred persons,” θύρ-σος, “a collection of leavea,” πυρ- 
cos, “8 gathering of fire.” 

Of the modifications of the second pronominal element the 
form -κό-ς is very common as an adjective ending. The termina 
tions -ᾱ-κ-ς, -€-K-s-, -α-κ-ο, -t-K-s, -ὕ-κ-ο, and the Latin -é-c-s are 
only modifications of this ending, as the adverb-ending -κ-ς is of -κες, 
comp. αλωπηξ with the Sanscrit lépdka, xadvé with the Sanscrit 
kalaca (“a water jar”); ἅπαξ with the Sanscrit ékacas, and the 
forms τετράκις, &c. From these we must distinguish those words 
in which the guttural belongs to the root and the -ς constitutes 
the ending, as in ἐπιμίξ (root pury-), odat (root δακ-). This termi 
nation xo-s expresses 8 quality in answer to the question “ what !” 
—asin πυιητι-κός, “like a poet,” ἀνδρι-κός, “like a man,” &c. 
just so bdla-ka = puer qualis? in Sanscrit (Pott Etym. Forsch. 
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II. p. 458). Still more common is the termination in -to-> 
answering to the Sanscrit φἄ-θ: m fact there is hardly a root 
or termination to which it may not be joined with a qualitative 
meaning. Under the form -ias, -iov, it is of extensive use in 
the construction of qualitative nouns veavias, κουρίας, &c., and 
of proper names expressing a quality, as Καλλίας, Λοξίας, 
Ἱππίας, Νικίας, &c. We recognize this sufix also in the nu- 
merous class of abstract nouns ending in -η, and in those, de- 
noting agents, in -ης: thus, αρχή, τριηράρχης, stand for apyya, 
Tpinpapyyas, just as Tpinpapyew represents tpinpapyyau. It is 
not, however, subjoined to the ending -κό-ς, to which it appears to 
be perfectly equivalent (compare ἀνδρεῖος with ἀνδρικός), nor can 
we persuade ourselves that it is ever appended to the simple ele- 
ment of the second person, though some scholars have suggested 
that terminations like -σιος in Greek and -sya in Sanscrit are com- 
pounds of sa and ya. We believe that the terminations -σις, -σία, 
are perfectly equivalent in-form as they certainly are in meaning, 
and differ only from the form in -ia by being more complete. A 
third class of qualitative endings is connected with the modi- 
fication -va. These appear in a very mutilated form and there- 
fore the real termination is not discernible at first sight, at least 
in the uncompounded state; with the addition of the third 
pronominal element this suffix becomes more obvious in Greek: 
without that addition it is not used in Sanscrit. In Greek we 
have -ypade-v-s = ypadi-xo-s, imme-v-s = ἵππι-κο-, &e. The 
word (9ασι-λεὺ-ς does not belong to this class. It is compounded 
of λαός (λεξος, λεύς), and a root (2ᾶσῖ-, of which we can only 
say that it seems to be the same as that Baryds, Ba, a vocative 
(see Valcken. Adoniaz. p. 383): compare Οἴ-λευς, Ἀγησί-λαος, 
δεο., and see Pott Etym. Forsch. II. p. 278. The feminine 
corresponding to this masculine ending is -0; thus Πρωτε-υ-ς, 
Πρω-τώ; Nyde-vs, Nyd-w; θεµιστε-ύς, θεµιστ-ωώ, &c. The words 
ευ-εστ-ώ (Sanscrit sw-asti), κακεστ-ώ, ἀει-εστ-ω and ἐστ-ώ 
belong to this class. We shall point out the connexion between 
the masculine and feminine of this suffix when we come to the 
compound terminations. The nouns in -πός seem to contain the 
second pronominal element in its Attic form (ποῦ, ποθεν, &c.): 88 
µαστρο-πός (see Eustath. 308, 2), yedpo-mes, χαρο-πός, and per- 
haps ἀστέρο-πος (Schol. Eurip. 373), and κάρδο-πος. The solitary 
form έχθο-δο-πὸς contains this ending, subjoined to the element do-, 
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of which hereafter. It is possible that this ending may also lurk in 
the Homeric nze-po-we-v-s, ἠπε-ρο-πε-υ-τής, the root of which 
seems to be contained in απα-τή. 


(3) Compounds with the third pronominal element only. 


It might be supposed that the termination -τη-ς gen. -του, 
which signifies a male agent, as κρί-της “'8 judge,” &c., consists of 
the third element only. There is reason, however, to believe that 
the nominative case at least includes the element ya: we have 
spoken of this before and shall return to it when we come to 
speak of the nouns in -δη-ς, &c. Words formed with the 
ending -της are sometimes passive; thus -yeve-r7js means both 
“father,” which is the more common meaning, and “son” (Soph. 
Gd. Tyr. 470. Eurip. Jon. 916). We have also ari-rns “die 
honoured” (ischyl. Agam. 72, Eumen. 246), ἀειγενέ-ται θεοὶ 
in Homer = αἰὲν ἐόντες, and Pindar calls Bacchus κισσοὀξ-ταν 
Geov (fr. 45, 9). But this meaning is-more generally found with 
words in -ros, which termination appears not only in a large 
class of words with a passive signification; but also in the ordi- 
nals and superlatives. In the two latter cases it is probable 
that the termination is connected with -θεν the mark of the 
genitive case, and, therefore, with the second pronominal element, 
and the verbals in τεος, rus, τις, &e. Although the termination 
of the passive participle in Latin and Sanscrit is identical with 
that of the supine, as it is called, in Latin, and the Sanscrit 
infinitive, and though it is clear that these supines and infinitives 
are of the same origin with the verbals above mentioned, it may 
be doubted whether we ought not to regard the termination of 
the passive participle as resulting from the third pronominal 
element only, and therefore as different from that of these verbals. 
It should be mentioned that these forms differ by a guna of the 
root in Sanscrit, a difference which may indicate that the endings 
are not identical. Another reason for inferring a difference be- 
tween these endings and the verbals formed from the second 
stem is, that the former perfectly coincide in meaning with the 
words formed with the suffix -νος which certainly has no con- 
nexion with the second element, and contains only the third in 
its strongest form. Thus both -ros and vos are used to form 
passive participles, compare ple-nus and re-ple-tus, bhd-nu-s 
and bhd-tu-s (both signifying the Sun in Sanscrit), the pronouns 
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éna and é-ta in the same language, and σεµ-νος, σεπ-τός, in 
Greek. The words δει-νός, orury-vos, ποθει-νός, έλει-νός, &e. 
are all passive participles. It will be remembered too that n 
and ἑ are inserted in the present tenses of verbs in precisely the 
same manner, thus τυπ-τ-είν and reu-v-ew in Greek, si-n-ere and 
flec-t-ere in Latin (Pott Etym. Forsch. 11. p. 467). The quali- 
tative nouns in -τητ-ς (τη-ς) -τητος, Latin tat-s (td-s) -tatis, 
appear to be formed either from ablative cases of the third pro- 
nominal root, or by combination of the ending ry =rya with 
that of the third element. The termination -νη is found with 
a similar meaning in ἠδο-νή, aryyo-vy: more clearly developed when 
compounded with the first and second elements 88 in χαρ-μο-νή, 
δικαιο-συ-νή, and the adjectives KpiOa-p1-vos, πυρά-μι-νος; Ὑηθό- 
συ-νος, κήδο-συ-νο.. The words κ- ρου-νός, κ-ρή-νη, from ἐκ-ρέω, 
deserve particular notice on account of the apheresis of the 
preposition. The word £é-vos appears to be of similar formation, 
compare the Italian straniero from ewvtraneus, and the Greek 
χ-θος, ἐχ-θ-ρόςφ, &e. Hesychius says ἔχθοι, «ζω. 


(4) Terminations compounded of the first and other pro- 
nominal elements. 

Of these the common are the compounds of the first and 
third pronouns. We have participles in -μενος (Latin -men, 
-mnus, Sanscrit -mdna-s), and nouns in -ματ. These nouns and 
participles are equivalent in meaning; the latter is only a longer 
form, with a substitution of the termination -νο-ς for the ele- 

πραγ-μα-τ . . 

ment -τ. Thus \ κ oy ον] equally signify a thing done. 
The Latin and Sanscrit sometimes repeat the third pronominal 
element, as in ar-me-n-tum, mo-me-n-t-um, &c., in the former 
language, ¢ri-ma-n-t-as, &c., in the latter. The Greek compound 
suffix often assumes the form of -μω-ν, 88 in λει-μω-ν, Ύνω-μων, 
πλη-μω», &c., to which ser-mén, pul-mén, &c., correspond in 
Latin : it sometimes appears as -μο-νή, a8 in χαρ-μο-νή, πεισ- 
μο-νή, Φλεγ-µοννή, πλησ-μο-νή, πη-μο-νή (comp. πη-μα-τ.), and 
ἁρ-μο-ν-ία (a ρ-μο-νι-κό-ς). 


(5) Terminations compounded with the second and other 

inal elements. 
Under the form ya or -va or -ha the second pronoun forms 
with the third the termination -ψα-ί, va-t, or va-n-t, in Sanscrit, 
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For or hor- in Greek. Like the shorter form in -v-s, this ending 
generally confers a qualitative meaning: thus, sinha-vat, “ lion- 
like”, bhaga-va-n-t, “ prosperous”, bha-va-n-t, “a Lord” (from 
bhd, “ splendour”), φώς, φωτό, for paFor-s, πάτρως for πατρι- 
Εοτ-ς (here the Sanscrit pitri-vyas presents a longer form of the 
second pronoun), and the participles in -ωςΞ- Εοτ-ς (compare the 
neuter and oblique cases). To the Greek compound terminations 
in -we=For-; we have a feminine in -va, in which the ο, or 
labial part of the digamma, is still seen. To the shorter but 
analogous termination in -v-s we have a feminine in -ω. Here 
the case is reversed, the masculine having kept, while the femmine 
has lost, its characteristic breathing. We are disposed to infer 
from the feminine ending «ντα, and from the appearances to 
which we have before called the reader’s attention, that the ter- 
mination -v-; was originally written -νις or -Fis, and that the 
termination -w is a contraction of Fa, as in the genitive plural. 
We have endeavoured to show before that the vowels ¢, ο, never 
appear but as the representatives of some lost or vocalized con- 
sonants, and we think that whenever they are found in a Greek © 
termination, we may conclude that the element of the second 

pronoun is comprised in it. The Sanscrit feminine corresponding 
to the Greek in -via, is -ushé. It is singular that the feminine 
noun ᾿Ἠώς corresponds to the Sanscrit wsh-as, and the form 
εστω to dsti-kya. It is also curious that in the Sclavonic lan- 
guages o-va corresponds to the Greek ending in -ω, as Janova 
=Joannis uxor (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 486). With the 
third pronominal root under the form -νη the second makes a 
class of abstract nouns in -συ-νη, 88 σωφρο-συ-νη, δικαιο-σύ-νη, 
καλλο-συύνη, &c., which are nearly equivalent in meaning to 
those in -νη and µο-νη. We have no hesitation in classifying 
the termination (-νος with σύ-νη, to which it bears the same 
relation that -ι-μος does to -σι-μος, -tos to -σιος, -ἶα to -σις, 
and the genitive in -ιο to that in -σι. The adjectives m 
ι-νος express the material out of which any thing is made, 
or rather they imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, 
to the object denoted by the substantive from which they are 
derived. Thus, ξύλ-ι-νος means “ of wood”, “ wooden”, έλε-ι-νός, 
“ nitiable”, &c., and αληθ-ι-νὸς signifies “' genuine”, i. e. “ made 
up of that which is true”. This last adjective is particularly 
applied to express that which is all that it pretends to be, 
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for instance, pure gold 88 opposed to adulterated metal. Com- 
pare the αληθινὸν στράτευμα of Xenophon (Anab. I. 9, § 17) 
with the καθαρὸς στρατὸς or τὸ καθαρὸν τοῦ στρατοῦ of 
Herodotus (I. 211, IV. 196) and Thucydides (V. 8), where the 
reader will remember that the better class of citizens are con- 
trasted to those of lower origin as good coin is to bad (see 
Aristoph. Acharn. 517; Ran. 719 foll.). This force of αληθινος 
seems to have escaped the notice of all the commentators on 
Theocritus (XIII. 14, 15): 


ὡς αὐτῷ κατὰ θυμὸν ὁ mats πεποναμένος ‘ein, 
αὐτῷ © ev ἕλκων ἐς ἀλαθινὸν ἄνδρ ἀποβαίη, 
where ὄλκων does not refer to oxen drawing the plough, as the 
editors suppose, but bears its common sense of “ weighing”, 
“being heavy”, “‘ drawing down the scale”. So that the passage 
means that Hercules brought up Hylas with a view to expell 
all dross and adulteration from him, in order that he might, 
by ‘weighing well” like pure gold, turn out a genuine man: 
just as Plato, speaking of the military caste in his state (Resp. 
IV. p. 428 Ε), says, πότερον οὖν όν τῇ πόλει οἴοι ἡμῖν χαλκέαν 
πλείους ἐνέσεσθαι 4 τοὺς αληθινοὺς φύλακας τούτους; because, 
according to his fiction, the artizans were made of copper or 
steel, but the guardian soldiers of pure silver (III. p. 415 a). 
The adjectives in -ι-μος or σι-μος express a quality by virtue 
of the first part of their termination, and also an action like 
the nouns in -uos. It is difficult to believe that the large 
class of words in -ἵτης, -1aTns, -ἅτης, -ητηῆς, -ωτης, ought to be 
classed among those terminating with the affix -της only: for, 
if so, how are we to account for the penultimate syllable? It 
may seem strange that the Greeks should have written πολιήτης, ΄ 
or πολίτης, but dnuorns, Φυλετης, but it cannot be denied that 
the former contains something in addition to the termination of 
the two latter. We must endeavour to ascertain what this ad- 
dition is. The termination -iTns, which is probably always an 
abbreviation of -ιατης or OTIS » 18 appended to substantives of 
all declensions; thus, χωρίτης from χωρα, ὀπλίτης from ὅπλα, 
πολίτης from πὀλις. With the exception of ἠπειρώτης from 
ἧπαιρος, the termination -ώτης is appended to those nouns only 
which end in -ca and -εια. Now these nouns are combinations 
with the second pronominal element under the form ya: thus, 
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Ἴταλ-ό-ς, Ἱταλ-ία, Ιταλ-ιώτης. In this case, therefore, we con- 
ceive the termination is compounded of the second and third 
pronominal elements. May not the others be so likewise? In 
the Latm terminations as (for ats) genitive -atis, the third pro- 
nominal element does not appear in so full a form as it does in 
Greek, but the length of the penultima points to a combination 
of the two elements as in the Greek. The whole question will 
be set in a clearer light, if we consider in general what is the 
origin of the ethnic names. Now, either the name of the country 
is derived from that of the people or vice versd. When the 
former is the case, the name of the country generally ends in -ia 
or -ι-κή, which are relative endings affixed to the gentile name: 
thus, Ιταλὸς makes "IraXia, Λάκων makes Λακωνική. But there 
were two classes of inhabitants in countries of which the Greeks 
were wont to speak and write; the native inhabitants, and the 
Greek settlers. Thus, if ᾿[ταλία is the country of the ‘Iranoi, 
8 person living and acting there would be ‘Irad:(%)rns, which 
is therefore a secondary formation, or includes both pronominal 
endings. The Romans, in like manner, would call Hispan-is 
the land of the Hispan-i, but a Roman living there would be 
called Hispaniensis (see Ruhnken ad Sueton. Cesar. ῥ 37). If 
all the Greek nouns of which we are speaking are secondary fune- 
tions, we can now understand why we have πολίητης, πολίτης, 
but φυλέτης, and δημότης. The two latter are derived from 
the substantives φυλή, dyuos, which are themselves formed from 
the verbal roots Φν-, dFe, by the suffixes -λη, -μοςς the intro- 
duction of the syllable ya, τα, would therefore be quite superfluous. 
But πόλ-ις from the root πολ- (πολύς, &c.) is equivalent {ο 
πολία, just as the suffixes -σις and -σια are identical; the form 
πολιήτης, πολίτης, is therefore necessary for the second deri- 
vative. For ἠπειρώτης, ὁπλίτης, we must suppose intermediate 
forms ἠπείριος, ὅπλιος: the latter is presumed in the secondary 
derivative, and may be inferred from the words ενόπλιος, πανο- 


πλία. In like manner for the patronymics -ίω-ν, «w-v, iva, 
we must presume intermediate proper names in -ias, ία. It is 
important to remark that the nouns in ias have occasionally 


by-forms in -ίτης, thus, we have both νεβρ-ίας and νεβρίτης, 
the latter having a compound, the former only a simple ending. 
Pott’s supposition (Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 559), that -κα-της 
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contains the Sanscrit root i or φά ‘“‘to go”, is not worthy of 
any attention. 


(6) Terminations compounded of the third and other pro- 
nominal elementa, and reduplications of the third pronominal- 
ending. 

One of the most frequent of these combinations is that of 
the elements ¢a and ra. We have seen this combination in the 
numerals. As a termination it appears under the forms -re-po-s 
-τερ-ο, Τηρ-ς, -Τορ-. In import these forms differ little from 
the simpler ending -την. According to Buttmann (Ausfihrl. 
Spri. § 119 5.) the latter is more general and is used as a kind 
of participle; thus, while οἰκήτορες means—the inhabitants of a 
country,— we have in Plato, Pheedo, Ρ. 111 ο καὶ on καὶ θεῶν 
ἔδη τε καὶ Ἱερα αυτοῖς εἶναι, ev ols τῷ ὄντι οἰκητας εἶναι 
θεούς, “in which the gods really dwell.” ‘In some cases the 
difference seems to have been merely that the Attics preferred 
the _ stronger form in -τήρ: thus, they wrote γνωστὴρ for yvw- 
στής, δοτὴρ for ὁότης, &c. (Pierson ad Merrid. v. γνωστῆρας). 
Nouns in -τήρ may even be used with a passive signification, 
like some of those in -της: thus, we have ἐνδυτὴρ πέπλος in 
Sophocles (TJ'rachin. 671). The termination -τήρ does not differ - 
at all in value from -τωρ. Words compounded with the latter 
are invariably paroxytones, with the former oxytones, 8 fact 
which we might thus express; the nouns expressing agency, 
which, either from being compounds, or from requiring emphasis 
on their root syllable, draw back the accent, change the termi- 
nation -τὴρ into -rwp. Thus, πατὴρ makes ἁπάτωρ, because 
the accent is thrown back towards the negative a, and we find 
ῥήτωρ not ῥητήρ, because the emphasis lies upon the verb- 
syllable. Just in the same way we have ἄφρων and σωφρων 
from φρήν. Sometimes this compound termination “appears under 
the forms -τ-ρό-ς, -τρα, and -τρο-ν, a8 in ἰατρός, παλαίστρα, 
κέντρον, which must be supposed to differ from -τηρ, as the 
more common -έα-γα does from -tva-ra found in qua-tvor (above 
p- 193), and as -της does from -ros. In Sanscrit we have both 
frt and (άν, in Latin for, -térus, the latter generally as a 
future participle; also in the feminine as a noun expressing 
the office or function of a person designated by the ending -or; 
thus, pre-tor, pre-tura, &c. The forms -του-, -τρα, some- 

22 
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times appear as tas. -Pac. 4s in ὄλε-θρος, οὐρή-θρα (not 
connected with ὃν ας ss i: cnc Tooke supposes, Diversions of 
Purley. U1. p. 310). τετοιο. ke. Giese suggests (Fol. Dialect. 
p. 108), that this asp 7.0% αἱ the 7 1s caused by the p. This, 
however, is not te te evasidered as inevitable, otherwise we 
choujd have no terminations in -zpo-s. Α similar change has 
cancn place in: θριον eomnaral with τρεῖς, and in “three” com- 
ασ οἱ with drei. The femninine of these terminations in Greek 
κ -υπυας -Τρίαι -T pics ~ THU, aud -τραινα, m Sanserit fré, and 
a Latin trie, These forms we have before explained. By the 
con of the second pronominal element, we obtain the further 
‘rns -γηρικν ἴπ Greek. and -torius in ‘Latin, both for sub- 
κώνου. and tor adjectives : thus, ὁραστηριος, ΠΟΤΗΡΙΟΝ. Se)la- 
«πες. ‘etoria, Bva similar addition the Sanscrit verbal-ending 
‘ormed from the second pronoun éa-ra. The neuter 
com tape denote the place where the work of the agent 
ο sumed by της, -TNP is carried on. When we wish 
separ place im reference to an agent defined by 
ες. it is only necessary to give the word an 
gauss σι em put it in the neuter gender. Thus, from 

ος mguees. We have τροφειον (compare -σις, -σιος, 
~— wi «απ αζλασς IN “ων from uljectives in -vg are other 
mace 1 δν wemscton. Of the terminations -TAOS, -τλη, 
ος (Etymol. Forsch. ΠΠ. Ῥ. 555) considers 
_=an. -roa, ρου, -θρα, we will speak by and 
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apne, certe-bra, mem-brum ; pul-cer, volucris, 
= wem to be another form of the endin 
eenulerum, Ta WERE ' § 
of the xeond element and -lus (λος). A com- 
«οκ. COT ή 1 : 
oder with 5 Hap, and rubrum with epu-Opov, makes 
yee ame connexion may subsist between these endings 
stack we find between fera and θήρ. Bohlen 
. -a:) considers the ending -brum connected 
. at carry ὃς 80 the at candela-brum would 
. Swe . i, hy not with, the Latin root fer? 
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weasel combine 10Η, 48 We ; ‘ave seen, of itself, 
°¢ 19 both Wa is sometimes the 
pial ending ne s; this combi- 
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and -έπα, as hya-tanas = hesternus, and né-inas = novus. The 
Greek termination ντ, whether it appears in nouns or participles, 
18 always very much shortened and disguised : as τύπτων for 
τύπτοντς, στας for σταντο, χαριεὶς for χαριέντς» ο. In the 
Latin participles it is more fully exhibited in the nominative 
case, a8 amans, monens, for amants, monents, and most com- 
pletely in quantus, where the Greek has πᾶς for παντς (see 
Pott, Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 303). So also the Proper names 
of places in the South of Italy and Sicily, which, in Greek, end 
I -οντ-ς, ΟΥ -αντ-ς (-ous, -as), generally appear in Latin under 
the form -entum, thus, Acragas, Taras, Pyrus, Maloeis, Cru- 
moeis, become Agrigentum, T'arentum, Buxentum, Maleventum, 
Grumentum. The transition step appears in the assertion that 
the Molians formed these names as masculines in -εντος (899 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, I. note 148). In Sanscrit and Latin 
the combination -πί- is appended to other pronominal stems, as 
in the compound suffixes -mint, -vint; -méntum, -le-ntus. The 
termination -nt expresses the general state or being of any 
thing without any limiting accessary notion, hence its applica- 
bility to the formation of participles, and other perfectly general 
words. In Sanscrit, but not in Greek, we have a combination 
of the third and first elements, as in punya-ta-mas “ purest”. 
The superlative-ending -τα-τος is a direct repetition of the third 
element. 


(7) It is more difficult to determine with which of the prono- 
minal endings the termination -é- is to be classed. At first sight 
it may scem to stand either for the second or for the third 
element. The simplest form in which it appears is as the last 
letter of feminine crude-forms, as in φυγάδ-ς (puya-s), “EdAad-s 
(Έλλας), λήστριδ-ς (Anorps), &c. Here it is, according to 
Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 139), merely a secondary, unorganic 
addition intended as a vehicle for the case-endings, but we 
believe that in all these cases it is as distinct and significant 
& pronominal suffix as any other: for instance, why is λογα-δ-ς 
not a derivative, if λεκ-τὸς is? In the first and most general 
of patronymics, zai-é-s, this ending appears in the shortest form, 
and also im the patronymic Θέο-Ύνι-ὃ-ς (comp. Gov-xuci-dys). The 
Toot of παἲ-δ-ς is that pronunciation of the first tenuis which in 
all the languages of the Indo-Germanic family is one of the first 
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times appear as Opo-v, -θρα, 38 in ὄλε-θρο, οὐρή-θρα (not 
connected with θύρα as Horne Tooke supposes, Diversions of 
Purley, II. p. 316), πλέ-θρον, &c. Giese suggests (Zol. Dialect. 
p. 108), that this aspiration of the τ is caused by the p. This, 
however, is not to be considered as inevitable, otherwise we 
should have no terminations in -rpo-s. A similar change has 
taken place in θριον compared with τρεῖς, and in “three” com- 
pared with drei. The feminine of these terminations in Greek 
I8 -τετρα, -τρια, -τριὸ; -τηρίὸ, and -τραινα» in Sanscrit ¢rf, and 
in Latin tric, These forms we have before explained. By the 
addition of the second pronominal element, we obtain the further 
forms -τήριος in Greek, and -torius in Latin, both for sub- 
stantives and for adjectives; thus, ὁραστήριος, ποτήριον, sene- 
torius, victoria. By a similar addition the Sanscrit verbal-ending 
tav-ya is formed from the second pronoun ¢a-va. The neuter 
forms in -τήριον denote the place where the work of the agent 
who is designated by -της, -τηρ is carried on. When we wish 
to speak of a similar place in reference to an agent defined by 
the ending υ-ς = Fis, it is only necessary to give the word an 
adjective form, and put it in the neuter gender. Thus, from 
τροφε-ύ-ς = tpope-Fis, we have τροφεῖον (compare -σις, -σιον, 
&c.). The comparatives in -ιων from adjectives in -vs are other 
instances of this formation. Of the terminations -τλος, -τλη, 
-θλος, -θλη, which Pott (Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 555) considers 
as identical with -rpos, -rpa, -θρος, θρα, we will speak by and 
by. The Latin language has terminations -ber, -bra, -brum, -cer, 
-cris, -crum, corresponding to the Greek suffixes which we have 
been considering: cre-ber, verte-bra, mem-brum ; pul-cer, volucris, 
sepul-crum. The latter seem to be another form of the ending 
-culus, composed of the second element and -lus (λος). A com 
parison of u-ber with οὗ-θαρ, and ru-brum with epv-Opov, makes 
it possible that some connexion may subsist between these endings 
similar to that which we find between fera and θήρ. Bohlen 
(das alte Indien, II. 445) considers the ending -brum connected 
with the Sanscrit bhri “‘to carry”, so that candela-brum would 
signify ‘the light-bearer”. Why not with the Latin root fer? 
With the element na, a modification, as we have seen, of itself, 
the third pronoun is combined in both ways sometimes the 


former precedes, as in the participial ending -n/; this combi | 


nation alone is found in Greek. In Sanscrit we have also -tane 


‘ 
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and -tna, as hya-tanas = hesternus, and ni-tnas = novus. The 
Greek termination -ντ, whether it appears in nouns or participles, 
18 always very much shortened and disguised : as τύπτων for 
Tenrrorvts, otras for σταντο, χαριεὶς for χαριέντε» &e. In the 
Latin participles it is more fully exhibited in the nominative 
case, as amans, monens, for amanis, monenits, and most com- 
pletely in quantus, where the Greek has πᾶς for παντε (see 
Pott, Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 303). So also the Proper names 
of places in the South of Italy and Sicily, which, in Greek, end 
in -ovr-s, or -αντ-ς (-ouvs, -as), generally appear in Latin under 
the form -entum, thus, Acragas, Taras, Pyrus, Maloeis, Cru- 
moeis, become Agrigentum, Tarentum, Buxentum, Maleventum, 
Grumentum. The transition step appears in the assertion that 
the Aolians formed these names as masculines in -evros (899 
Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, I. note 148). In Sanscrit and Latin 
the combination -nf- is appended to other pronominal stems, as 
m the compound suffixes -mint, -vint; -méntum, -le-ntus. The 
termination -nz expresses the general state or being of any 
thing without any limiting accessary notion, hence its applica- 
bility to the formation of participles, and other perfectly general 
words. In Sanscrit, but not in Greek, we have a combination 
of the third and first elements, as in pumnya-ta-mas “purest”. 
The superlative-ending -ra-ros is a direct repetition of the third 
element. 


(7) It is more difficult to determine with which of the prono- 
minal endings the termination -δ- is to be classed. At first sight 
it may seem to stand either for the second or for the third 
element. The simplest form in which it appears is as the last 
letter of feminine crude-forms, as in Φυγαδ-ς (purya-s), "Ἑλλαὸ-ς 
(Ἔλλας), λήστριὸ-ς (λήστρι), &c. Here it is, according to 
Bopp (Vergi. Gramm. p. 139), merely a secondary, unorganic 
addition mtended as a vehicle for the case-endings, but we 
believe that in all these cases it is as distinct and significant 
& pronominal suffix as any other: for instance, why is λογὰ-ὃ-ς 
not a derivative, if λεκ-τὸς is? In the first and most general 
of patronymics, παἴ-δ-ς, this ending appears in the shortest form, 
and also in the patronymic Θέο-Ύνι-ὃ-ς (comp. Θου-κυδί-δή9). The 
root of wai-d-s is that pronunciation of the first tenuis which in 
all the languages of the Indo-Germanic family is one of the first 
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sounds uttered by an infant, to expreas at once one of the first 
persons whom he sees—his father,—and one of his first wants 
—food ; a similar combination of the mother and the breast s 
found in the cognate sound ma, which is merely a modified ut- 
terance of pa; or perhaps ma is the first sound, and pa the 
second, uttered by an infant. Comp. πάππας, pappa, “ papa”, 
“¢ pap”, papulla, with papa, mamma, “mama”, μύζει», “* mouth”, 
µαζος, &c. Combined with the termination expressing an agent 
we have πα-τήρ, µᾶ-τηρ in Greek and similar words in all the 
cognate languages; from the former root with a more general 
ending we have za-oi=emurntot συγγενεῖς, then wes-dos, &e. 
in Greek; pue-r, pu-sus, pullus, pusillus, disci-pulus, disci- 
p-lina, &c. in Latin, and Βο on. The termination ὃ- appears in 5 
longer form in the verbal substantives, like Ba-dos, χλέ-δη, &e., and 
in the common patronymics, as Kpovi-dys, Θουκυδί-δης (the name 
Θεοκύδης occurs in Herod. VIII. 65), &c. In the Aolic dialect 
this suffix appears as -ιος, or is combined with the second pro- 
nominal ending, which precedes the -δης in ᾽Αγιάδης from ‘Arye, 
Βακχιάδης from Βάκχις, διο. (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 634. ὁ τῶν Ale 
λέων ἴδιος τύπος Ὑρράδιος “Yppa γὰρ παῖς ὁ Πιττακός). As 
some of the female patronymics are formed in the same way 
as the feminine nouns mentioned above—thus from Bopeas we 
have masc. patr. Bopea-dys, femin. patr. Bopeas (Bopeasos), Soph. 
Antig. 985, from Tavrados we have masc. patr. Τανταλίδης, femin. 
patr. Tavradis=Tavradtds (Τανταλίδος), &c.—we cannot consider 
the ὃ in the feminine nouns mentioned above as an unorganic ful- 
crum, and must regard it as the elemental letter of the termination 
di, In these patronymics the feminine form is shorter than the 
masculine ; in those in -ιωνεειον-ς the converse is observable, the 
feminine being -cwvy, and -ivy. The terminations of these patro- 
nymics are to be considered as compounds of the second and 
third pronominal elements yZ and πᾶ. The patronymic ending 
da seems to be the same element as that contained in -Ge», 
Latin -tus, Sanscrit -thas, -dhas, signifying removal from a place, 
and used as a sign of the genitive case and to form superla- 


tives. The patronymics in -iwy=cov-s must be compared with 


the perfectly identical comparative-endings (in Greek -Ίωνπιον-ς, 
in Sanscrit fyas, iyans, in Latin -tor). The superlatives pre- 
sume one taken of many, the comparative supposes a relation 


--—— 
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between two only, but still they are both relative-words. If we 
suppose a person considered as lower or nearer to us than 
his father, of course it would be right to speak of him im the 
comparative degree ; when we speak of him as the present term, 
the nearest to us, the lowest of a series of ancestors, the su- 
perlative would of course be the proper degree (see above, p. 205). 
This distinction is generally, though not always, observed in 
Greek. The termination -ιων would sometimes express the son, 
ons; or -ιάδης, the grandson; thus from Ἄτρευς we have Ar- 
ῥρείων, ‘Arpeidns (Agamemnon or Menelaus, the grandsons of 
Atreus), thus also we have the forms Ιαπετ-ιον-ί-δης from ‘Ia- 
πετος, Ταλα-ιον-ἔ-δης from “Tadaos, Ἀκρισιων-ιά-δης from ἈΑκρί- 
ows, &c. It is for this reason that in the names of tribes, 
supposed to be the present representatives of remote ancestors, 
we always have -d7s or -δαι, never -:oves; for example, the Athe- 
nian tribes are called Ἀργαδῆς, Βουτάδαι, Εὐπατρίδαι, &c., and 
we have clans or castes called ‘Ounpica, Λσκληπιάδαι, &e. 
The termination -devs, whence ᾿Αργαδῆς, expresses also general 
derivation without reference to any proper name, as in the words 
soba, sing. λεοντιδῆς, χηνιδῆς, plur. The Boeotian patronymics 
-wvdas seem to be derived from participial names, as Χαιρώνδας 
from χαίροντ. Χαρώνδας froin χάροντ, Κρεωώνδας from κρέοντ, 
᾿Ἔπαμεινώνδας from ἐπαμύνοντ. With regard to the last word 
tt is remarkable that the participle which forms the basis of the 
proper name (αμύνων, ἁἀμείνων) is itself used as a comparative. 
This may be taken as a confirmation of our view of the con- 
nexion between the comparatives and patronymics in -iwy=cors. 
These are compound suffixes, the first part having a relative, the 
second a definite or distinctive meanmg. In such comparative 
words a8 µέσσος-µάσιος, ἄλλος--ἅλιος, the first part only is used, 
in the participle, the latter or distinctive, locative part is doubled. 
When αμείνοντ came to be used as a comparative, since the 
participal meaning did not allow the introduction of the relative 
suffix ya, the final + only was dropt to make it analogous, in 
ending at least, to the other comparatives. When o ἐπαμείνων 
“the assister”, originally an epithet, was adopted as a proper 
name, and consequently became capable of forming a patronymic, 
the patronymic ending was necessarily not the comparative one 
m -:wov, which would have been opposed to the Greek laws of 
euphony, but the superlative in -δας, which is added to all these 
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Theban names derived from participles without the insertion of 
a relative element on account of the resemblance of that par- 
ticipial form to the comparative or relative words in -ίων. 

We have a long list of adverbs terminating in -δήν, which, 
as Grimm rightly observes (III.:p. 239), are to be classed with 
the Latin in -im, -tim, and the German in -ingen, -lingen; 
thus he compares (ἄδην, gradatim ; Brndnv, wurflingen ; συλ- 
λήβόην, conjunctin ; γράβδην, ristlingen ; ἁρπάγδην, raptim ; 
xpv Bony, clam ; ὁροµάδην, lauflingen ; Φυγάδην, junctim; &c. 
These adverbs sometimes appear under the shorter forms -da, 
-Sov, -διο, sometimes under the longer forms -νδα, -νδην, and 
.νθα, the last however in two instances only, µίνυνθα and 
ὀλίγινθα. We occasionally find nearly all these termimations 
appended to the same root, as «pi f3da, kpupnoov, Kkpupads, 
κρύβδην, κρυφανδόν. Buttmann (Lewil. I. p. 16) regards these 
as accusatives feminine, used as adverbs like ακήν, axpaty; 
but although the old locative case, which he calls an accusative, 
may be used as an adverb or preposition, and though, as we 
have seen, nouns are formed by the suffix -δη, -dos, yet the 
absence of any nominative in all the adverbs in question, and 
the way in which the suffix is attached to the root, forbid us 
to consider them in that light. We have seen that the snffix 
-se implies motion to a place, as in οἴκον-θε, Οὐλυμπον-δε, and 
that it is connected in meaning and origin with the patronymic 
termination -δης, -ὃ-ς, and the suffix -θεν, Sanscrit -dhas, Latin 
-tus, the difference between οἴκο-θεν and οἴκον-δε, for instance, 
being that although -de and @ev are originally identical, and 
both signify motion from a place (hin), yet, by the accusative », 
introduced into the latter word, the idea of going is changed 
into that of coming (her). It will be remembered that there 
is no absolute distinction of hin and her in the Greek verbs 
of motion, and that éoyoua: signifies “I go” as well as “I come”. 
A careful examination of all the adverbs now under consideration 
would convince us that the meaning which they convey, whether — 
they are more immediately connected with nouns or with verbs, 
is simply that which would be produced by the suffix -θεν, or 
the patronymic suffix -δης, -d-s, that, namely, of proceeding from, 
being deduced from, caused by, in the manner of, &c. Thus, 
to take those formed from nouns, κλαγγη-δὸν is equivalent to 
κλάγγηθεν, Kavaynoa to κανάχηθεν, &c. To discuss those 
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formed from verbs, we must first consider what would be the 
meaning of a noun formed from a verb root by the suffix -dys, 
-ὃ-ς. Thus, from the root Ba- “to go”, we have Ba-dos 
“= going”, also (94-δι-σις, &c., and ἔμ-βα(δ)ς “a shoe”: from 
Φυγ- “to fly” we have φυγή, “flight” or “flying”, but φύγα(δ)ς 
‘“‘a flier”, so that these words express that which comes out of 
the action of the verb, i.e. the manner of it. Just such a 
meaning we have in the adverbs Pa-dyv, ἐμ-βα-δόν, Φυγ-δα. 
The forms -δον, -δα, -δην, differ only as τυπτόµεθον, τυπτόµεθα, 
γπυπτετον, τυπτέτην, in the verbs, which we shall hereafter 
show were originally identical. The forms in -νδα, -νδην, are 
analogous to the terminations in «ντ. The two in «νθα must 
be compared with évOa, ἔνθεν. 

It is well known that these adverbs are not formed from 
verbs which take a o in their derivatives, with the exception 
βυζην, βυζόν, from Biw, Bu-cdw (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Spr. 
§ 119, 83). From verbs of this kind we have generally adverbs 
M -στι, 88 ovopa-cri from ονοµά-ζω. This form is most parti- 
cularly common in connexion with verbs in -ι-ζω (i-odw), 88 
ehAnv-i-Cw, ἑλλην-ι-στί, ἀνδραποῦ-ί-ζω, ἀνδραποὺ-ι-στί, ἃο. In 
some of these adverbs κ is substituted for 3, on the same 
euphonical ground which has produced such forms as (βαστα- 
κ-της from Baora-Cw, though from κτί-ζω we have xri-orns, 
and ἐδη-τυς by the side of εδέστης, though we have ὀρχηστυς, 
ὀρχήστης, σωφρονιστύς, σωφρονίστης, and conversely both 
ἐπητὺς and ἐπήτης (see Lobeck, Paralipom. p. 19). According 
to this principle, we have αστα-κ-τὶ from στᾶ-ζω, and avopw- 
κτὶ from οἰμω-ζω (Hermann, ad Soph. dj. 1206). It will be 
remarked, however, that most of these verbs have y or x in 
the noun-derivatives, as στενα-ζω, στένα-γ-μα, Not στένα-σ-μα, 
ἀστενακτί; κηρύσσω, κήρυξ, κήρυ-γ-μα, ἀκηρυ-κτί» οἴμώ-ζω, 
οἴμωγή, ἀνοιμω-κτί; στα-ζω, σταάζω, στάγµα, ἀστακτί; and 
the truer account undoubtedly is, that the ζ of the indicative 
is ® representative of yy or «y'. Many adverbs of this class 
have neither o nor κ before the -τι 38 αἁμελλητί, άμετα- 
στρεπτί, ἀνιδρυτί, &e., especially when the root terminates 
with p, 98 ἄρ-τι, ἐγρηΎορ-τί, ἐγερ-τί, δο. These termina 
tions belong originally to the same class with those which we 
have just discussed; namely, to the verbals in -τις, -τυς, -τεος. 

1. Above p. 288 foll. 
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They are all locative cases, and bear the same relation to the 
Latin locatives in -tim, that the ordinary locatives in ἑ do to 
the older locatives in -w, -im (see above p. 215). Those in 
-ωστί, 88 µεγαλωστί, ὸ ημιωστί, ἱερωστί, vewoTi, ἃτο., are very 
eingular forms; they are in fact an union of the old ablative 
in -ws with this locative suffix, an union similar to that which 
we have pointed out in οἴκον-θε, PovAUTov-de, &c.; another 
similar form is the Latin catervd-tim. Besides these locatives 
with the suffix -τι, -κ-τι, -σ-τι, from verbs, a great number of 
adverbs appear as the immediate locative cases of nouns, with 
the ending ει or ε; thus we have ἁἀμ-ισθί, αὐτοβοεί, πανδηµεί, 
ἁμαχεί, &c. It appears quite impossible to settle the ortho- 
graphy of these endings. Blomfield (ad Asch. Prom. 216) would 
write -i in all those to which there are corresponding nouns in 
-os, on the analogy of οἴκοι, πεδοῖ, &c.; and -e in the others. 
But the traditionary orthography on which the varieties depend 
is too consistent to admit of any such alteration; nothing is 
to be inferred from the analogy of οἴκοι, for οἴκει is recognized 
as a genuine form by Theognostus, and the Dorians wrote 
τουτεῖ, Tyvel, αὐτεῖ, exer, 88 general locatives, without any par- 
ticular expression of gender (Bekkeri Anecdot. p. 1404). The 
variation in the orthography and also in the quantity of these 
endings (Bekkeri Anecdot. p. 571; Gramm. ap. Hermann. de 
Emend. Rat. Gr. Gr. p. 448) must be reckoned under those 
anomalies which are due only to caprice and accident, and which 
are so numerous as to defy all the Procrustean efforts of the 
Porsonian school. With these locatives in e, «, we must of 
course class those in a, a8 yauai, waka, παραί, ἃο. We 
have also older locative forms in -ν corresponding to these ad- 
verbs, comp. aiev, αἰεί: sometimes even αἰές, comp. -θεν, -θες, 
-ἔωδ, -dhas, πάλιν, πάλι, παλαι; πρίν, πρό (δεῦρο, ἐτύπτετο), 
περί, πέραν, πέρα, πάραι, πρῶ), παρά, &c. The forms in “1 
belong also to this class, for in the Bootian dialect μή, vn, 
ἐπειδή, &C., were written pei, vel, ἐπιδεί, &o. (Bockh, Corp. 
Inscript. I. p. 720). So that, on the whole, strange as it may 
appear, we are compelled to admit an original identity of ter- 
minations apparently so different as -ov, -ην, -o (compare the 
secondary person-ending of the passive voice -μην, -σο, -το, &c.), 
-ἵν iy -ἵν, -ει, -at, -y, -es. To such a distance from an original 
form in the ending word will the arbitrary or accidental diver- 
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gencies of human utterance lead those who speak the same 
language! or shall we say that the principle of association, 
working and fermenting in the mind, had generated these by- 
forms in language to preserve in the outward symbols of thought 
the idea of likeness in dissimilarity ? 

To return, however, to the suffix di. We have before shown, 
on more than one occasion, that, in spite of the obvious suggestion 
of a simple change of the tenuis into the medial, this element 
is not a representative of the third pronominal stem ¢a, but 
a shortened form of that word which appears as the second 
personal pronoun and the second numeral. The nature of the 
present researches and the wide field in which they are carried 
on, does not allow us to brmg forward all our proofs at once; 
we are now, however, enabled to set forth with additional con- 
firmation, some of the statements which we made in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It appears from the investigation which we 
have just concluded, that there is an obvious connexion between 
the termination -της, expressing agency, the patronymic dy-s, 
where the η includes y as in the passive aorist ετύπην (comp. 
the olic patronymics in -δος, also δῆ-λος for δείε-λος, ὀψαλος 
“as clear as day”), the adverbial terminations in -dov, -δην, -δα, 
a, -τι, -tim, -δις, and the verbals -dos, -δη, -τυς, -réos. We 
have before pointed out the identity of -θεν, -fes, with the 
ablative -d or -t, the superlative -τος, and the patronymic -δης. 
The adjectives in -dsos, which generally express immediate 
proximity in space (Lobeck, Phryn. p. 555 foll.), evidently be- 
long to this class, as does also the Sclavonic ending dye, de, 
or ἆά (Bopp, Vergi. Gramm. p. 394). There is only one common 
ground on which all these forms can meet, namely, the element 
used for the second personal pronoun, έα-υα, dva, dya, or tha; 
and one or other of these natural varieties seems to be repre- 
sented by every one of the above suffixes, which in meaning 
and use seem to be equivalent. The Greek @ is a softened 3 
almost verging upon y or {. It is found where y appears in 
Sanscrit, and in some cases it seems to be equivalent to ¢, which 
is either od, or y with a guttural or dental prefixed: compare 
Ζεύς, θεός, dios, aiCnos, ἠΐθεος: yOr-Cos for χθί-διος ; pera-Ce 
with Qev, &c. In the terminations -τύς, -τέος (for τεξος), 
the original parts of the compound ¢a-va are more clearly 
discerned, the va being vocalized in the former. In_ the 
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endings -τι, -fim, the i is the only representative of the ad- 
ditional element by which in these cases the second pronoun is 
distinguished from the third. In general, it may be laid down 
that the appearance of either ἑ or w in a syllable is the re- 
presentative of some lost element. These letters, as we have 
taken some pains to show, are the ultimate vocalization of cer- 
tain consonants and not simple articulation-vowels, like α and 
its lighter forms e, ο. We have seen that ἑ sometimes stands 
as the sole representative, not merely of «, but even of the 
digamma or Α compound of the guttural and labial. It is this 
letter alone which is left to distinguish τις, the corrupted Hel- 
lenic form of the interrogative and indefinite, from the common 
pronoun of the third person, and it is also this which alone re- 
mains in -tim, -τις a8 v alone remains in -τυς, to mark that 
they belong to the second pronoun. A similar remark may be 
made with regard to 7. But although this evidence must induce 
us in almost all cases to class -dé with the terminations formed 
from the second pronoun, and to distinguish it carefully from 
those formed from the third, it must be confessed that certain 
perplexities remain which it is very difficult to unravel. It is 
clear from the sense that the Latin verbal in -n-dus must be com- 
pared with the Greek verbal in -réos. But then we have ac- 
tive participles oriundus, amabundus, which seem to differ from 
orien(t)s, aman(t)s, only as quantus from παντ-ς, or Tarentum 
from Τάραντ-ς. Again, cupi-dus appears as a synonym for cu- 
pien(t)s, and rapi-dus on the contrary for rap-tus; the forms splen- 
di-dus, can-di-dus, which have reduplicated endings, appear to be 
equivalent to ple-nus or ple-tus, and ca-nus or ca-tus. In these 
cases, as in the confusion between the verbal in -fu-s (or supine); 
and the passive participle in -tus, which appear to be of different 
origin, we must be content to say that time and custom have pro- 
duced identities where we should have guessed that there must have 
been originally a difference, even without the resources ef com- 
parative philology to tell us what that difference was. We are 
not without other examples of the same sort of confusion, which 
is always troublesome and perplexing. Thus, va another form 
of ma, is to be distinguished from va a mutilation of Fa: pa, 
another form of ma, must be distinguished from pa, another 
mutilation of the same Fa=kpa; and τις, the interrogative and 
indefinite, which seems to be a corruption of κπις or Εις, must 
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be distinguished from the termination -τις (τεος, rus), which is 
the relict of a compound of fa and va. We have also mentioned 
the different syllables to which the Greck η corresponds (above 
p. 131, 181, &c.). This da being the ultimate form of the com- 
pound ¢a-va, we shall not be surprised to see it combined with the 
more original and simple form of the second pronominal stem, 
in -ιά-θης, -ὃο-πός (ἐχθο-ὃο-πός), &c. Its appearance in compo- 
sition with the element -na is perfectly analagous to the com- 
pound terminations -μο-νη, -μω-ν, -συ-νη, -cv-vos. Thus we have 
ἄλγη-δόω-ν, ἀχθη-δω-ν, κοτυλη-θων, &c. to many of which adjeo- 
tives in da-vos correspond : 88 ryxe-dwv, Tyxe-da-vos, but of course 
there are many adjectives in -Savos,—ovti-da-vos for instance— 
which have no corresponding substantive in -dwy. A long series 
of Latin words in do(n)-, dinis, may be classed with the Greek 
nouns in -dwy: the Latin termination seems to have the same 
force as the Greek; compare grave-do(n) with ἀχθη-δών, &e. 
In Greek, -davos, dw, appear to be sometimes equivalent to one 
another and to -της; thus we have µακε-θνός, µακε-δών, and 
µακέ-της a8 synonyms. 


(8) There are two terminations of most extensive use -)os; 
-pos, Which it is difficult to distinguish. The former is found 
in a number of adjectives expressing qualities, as τυφ-λός, δει-λός, 
στυφ-λός, peya-Aos, or substantives denoting things of a certain 
kind, a8 κρὀτα-λον, θυµε-λη, νεφέ-λη: sometimes under a longer 
form, 88 cuepda-déos, λευγα-λέος, νηφα-λιος, ὀαιτα-λε-ύ-ς, Some- 
times compounded with the element -μος as in πευκά-λι-μος, 
sometimes with the element -κος as in ἤ-λεκ-ς (ἤλιξ), τη-λι-κος, το. 
In Latin it presents itself in all these forms and some others ; 
thus we have fremu-lus, faci-lis, vincu-lum, scapu-la, fi-lius, 
(Ειός, φύ-ειν), fe-li-c-s (felix), fame-li-cus, opu-le-n-t-us, &e. 
The compound endings -λικος, -licws have been preserved in the 
Gothic and German languages, and even in modern English. Thus 
in leitke = Engl. “like”, from a verb signifying “to see”: hwé- 
leike is “what like”, German we--cher, compare so-i-cher “so- 
like”, “su-ch.” The Gothic ga-leiks, German gleich, is to be 
compared with the Sanscrit sa-dric¢as, compare σα-φης from σὺν 
(σα-μα) and φώς (above p. 183). 

The termination -pos seems to be nearly equivalent in value 
to -λο. Compare σκλη-ρὸς with στυφ-λός, λευγα-λέος with 
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Avry-pos, MAK-pos with jserya-ros, δτο., δώ-ρον with κρότα-λον, 
&c. The Latin words cla-rus, glo-ria (κλε-), prima-rius, hila-ria, 
exhibit correspondences to all the simple forms of -λος. In the 
compound endings the coincidences are still more striking; com- 
pare ficu-l-nus, &c. with hodie-r-nus, &c. doct-ri-na, text-ri-na, 
διο. with canti-léna, stercu-linum, &c., simula-c-rum with 
peri-c-lum, &c., and m regard to the compound λι-κος we may 
observe that the Greek and Sanscrit have with the same mean- 
ing δέρκω (é-Cpaxov), -d-rt¢, where the d is one of those prefixes, 
probably pronominal, which so often appear before simple roots: 
compare daxpuv with the Sanscrit agru, Lithuanian assara. 

In fact there can be no doubt that -λος, -pos are etymo- 
logically identical, the latter being only a modernization of the 
former, as 1s so often the case; compare cresco, glisco; celeber, 
creber; apostolus, apotre, &c. (see above p. 111). The very same 
word with modified meanings presents both endings. Thus we 
have both ποικί-λος and πικ-ρος, from the same root πικ- “to 
pierce.” It will be remembered that aurxidos and στικ-τὸς and 
even ποικιλόὀ-στικτος are synonyms: the root στιγ- like πικ- 
means “to pierce” (see Buttmann, Lezil. I. p. 18). [expos 
seems to have its proper meaning in Soph. Ajac. 1024. 


~ , ρ , - 
«πως σ αποσπασω πικρου 
vO ato Wo 
τουὸ αιολου κνωὀοντος. 


But though it is pretty obvious that -λος and -pos contain 
the same root it is not quite so clear what that root is. The 
intensive particle pa which belongs to the same family seems 
to convey the idea of facility, easy motion, and so forth. We 
have accordingly recognized its connexion with pe-ew, ῥᾳ-διος, 
&c. Now there are two Sanscrit roots with the same meaning 
vi and srt both signifying “‘to go.” We do not conceive that 
the sibilant prefixed to the second interferes with its relationship 
to the first. The present of srt is sarémi = adeo aliquem. This 
word is of course related to de-serere, saliré. We consider 
too that conserere and consulere are the same word. ‘‘ Without 
doubt”, says Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome I. p. 512), “the name con- 
sules means nothing more than simply collegues: the syllable 
sul is found in presul and exsul, where it signifies one who 
is: thus consules is tantamount to consentes, the name given 
to Jupiter's counsel of gods.” This is not altogether accurate : 
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the word consentes means “those who are together” (compar 
ab-sentes, pra-sentes): consules ‘“‘those who go together,” pre. 
sul “he who gues before,” exsul “he who goes out.” If sa-li-r 
and se-re-re are the same words, Ji and re must be the sam 
root, and therefore /ev-is and rap-idus are connected. Th 
former is the root AeF m Greek, which we shall show in : 
future chapter in all its various uses. It signifies both “to see’ 
and “to take”; from the former meaning is derived the use ο 
ολι-κος and é-p(i)xw; from the latter that of pa, rap-io, rap 
idus, and lev-is, lev-are. We may also compare Sanscrit ortka 
(Sabine hirpus = virpus or vripus or irpus, Lithuan. wilkas 
Latin liipus, Goth. vulfs) with the Greek λύ-κος, the connexio1 
of which with λενυ-κος = λεξκός, Aven, lua, λυκάβας and th 
root λεξ “to see,” is well known. Thus the old difficulty abou 
Apollo’s epithet λύκειος vanishes at once. If these views ar 
well founded there is no longer any doubt of the identity of th 
compound endings τρ-, Θρ-, τλ-, -θλ-. 

There are no pronominal roots ra or la: {ο and alius 
ἄλλος, are due to a very complicated process of assimilation 
Accordingly, the words ending with those elements cannot b 
considered in any other light than as compound words. Th 
verbal root, however, which enters into them is of such simplicity 
and sends forth so many ramifications throughout the whol 
body of the Indo-Germanic languages, and besides, though no 
& pronoun, is so applicable to all the uses of a pronomina 
element, that we have thought it right, as well in treating o 
the pronominal particles as in this place, to class it with th 
organizing elements of the Greek language, to treat it, in fact 
as a constant. In a future chapter we shall discuss at lengtl 
ita various uses and powers as 2 verbal root. 

The collective termination -wy is probably of the same ort 


gin as the genitive-plural ending. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NOUNS USED AS PREPOSITIONS. 


ΤΗΕΕΕ are three words, evidently cases of substantives, which 
are used in much the same way as prepositions, that is, they 
are employed in connexion with the genitive case, or, in com- 
mon language, they govern that case. These words are (1) 
ἕνεκα or ἕκατι (2) χάριν, and (8) δίκην. As these quasi-pre- 
positions have a sort of connexion with one another, and the two 
first belong, each of them, to an extensive family of words which 
has not been sufficiently explained, we shall devote a separate 
chapter to their consideration. 


(1) It is generally laid down that évexa signifies “on account 
of”, “for the sake of”; but it is proper to state that the genitive 
case, with which ἕνεκα is generally found, may stand alone with the 
same signification as when Thucydides says (1. 4) that Minos cleared 
the Aigean sea of pirates as far as he could τοῦ τὰς προσόδους μᾶλ- 
λον ἴεναι αὐτῷ, and also that the genitive case may be accompanied 
by some preposition conveymg a similar meaning, or by χάριν : as 
will appear from the following passages: Sophocles, Philoctet. 554, 


aA - , , > a - ? 

a τοισιν Αργείοισιν αμϕι σου veka 
ρ . . 

βουλεύματ εστἰ. 


Thucydides, VIII. 92, καὶ ὁ μὲν Θηραμένης ἐλθὼν ες τὸν Παιραια 
... ὅσον καὶ απὸ Bons ἕνεκα αὠργίζετο τοῖς ὁπλίται ὁ δὲ 
Αρίσταρχος καὶ οἱ ἐναντίοι τῷ πληθει (read τῷ ἀλήθει) ἀχα- 
λέπαινον. Xenophon, Hellenic. 11. 4. ὃ 31, πέµπων δὲ πρέσβεις 
ὁ Παυσανίας πρὸς τοὺς ev Πειραιε ἐκέλενεν ἀπιέναι ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἑαυτών' ἐπεὶ ὃ οὐκ ἐπείθοντο, προσέβαλλεν ὅσον ἀπὸ βοῆς ἕνεκεν, 
ὅπως μὴ Ondos εἴη εὐμενῆς αὐτοῖς wv. Lysias de Evandri pro- 
batione, Ρ. 176, ὁ θεὶς τὸν περὶ τῶν δοκιμασιών νόµον οὐχ ἥκιστα 
περὶ τῶν ἐν ὁλιγαρχίᾳ ἀρξάντων ἕνεκεν ἔθηκεν. Plato, Poli- 
ticus, p. 302 B, οὐ µήν αλλ. els ye To ὅλον ἴσως ἅπανθ ἕνεκα 
τοῦ Τοιούτου πάντες ὁρῶμεν Χάρι. Legg. III. p. 701 p, adr’ 
ἐπανερωτᾷν τὸ νῦν δὴ λεχθέν, τὸ Tivos δὴ χάριν ἕνεκα Ταῦτα 


ἐλέχθη. In Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 573, 
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a / , , - 
ἡ Μήδους ἐπάγουσι τῆς 
χωρας οὔνεκ επὶ βλάβη, 


it is probable that the last three words are a mere repetition 
of those in v. 367, κερδών οὔνεκ ἐπὶ βλάβη. We think, how- 
ever, that it is unnecessary to place them between brackets, as 
Dindorf has done. In the other passages it is easy to show 
that ἕνεκα is neither superfluous nor insignificant. The phrase 
ὅσον amo [βοῆς ἕνεκα, used by Thucydides and Xenophon, is 
probably a military expression: for a Greek battle generally be- 
gan with a shout, and if the parties did not go farther than 
that, it was of course only a sham-fight. And thus Xenophon 
says that Pausanias attacked the Peireus merely so far as shout- 
ing went: he made a false attack: and Thucydides states that 
whereas Aristarchus and the young oligarchs who accompanied 
him were sincerely indignant (we read either τῷ αλήθει or τῷ 
πλήθει τῷ αλήθει, the latter having been merged in the former 
from its similarity of appearance), Theramenes only affected to 
condemn the conduct of the soldiers,—dcov azo Bons ἕνεκα wp- 
γίζετο, he showed his anger only so far as making an outcry 
went. In these two passages, then, évexa clearly means “only”. 
In all the other instances of alleged pleonasm the signification 
obviously is “especially”, ‘‘in particular”. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that, in the passage of Lysias, we should bracket not 
περί, a8 Bekker has done, but ουχ ἥκιστα which seems to be a 
glosa upon évexev. The etymological analysis, which we shall 
now attempt, will show us that both these adverbial meanings 
“only” and “especially” are included among the primitive sig- 
nifications of ἕνεκα. 

The relationship between évexa and ἕκατι or ἔκητι, as it is writ- 
ten in the Ionic dialect, is the same as that which subsists between 
the Italian synonyms in fuori and fuori, which are used indif- 
ferently as prepositions signifying “without”. Ἔκατι, the older 
word, has the complete case-ending and is used without the 
preposition ev which supplied the place of the locative in the 
more recent language: ἕνεκα contains the preposition ev prefixed 
to a mutilated locative of ἕκας. The formation of ἕνεκα-εν éxa 
is perfectly analogous to that of évavra=ev ἄντα. In ἕνεκα the 
aspirate of the noun has been transferred to the beginning of 
the word according to a principle mentioned before, and of which 
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obviously the proper grammatical classification of this set of words, 
so far as regards the forms. We must now investigate their sig- 
nifications. "[ίκας, which is used as an adverb, denotes distance, 
whether in space or time; a8 κάστ οὐχ ἕκας που (Sophocl. Phs- 
loct. 41), “he is not far off”; ουκ exas χρόνου παρεσται (He- 
rodot. VIII. 144), “che will be here at no distant period.” The 
word belongs to the oldest state of the language. An old gram- 
marian under the head ποῖαι -yAwooat κατὰ πολει: remarks 
Θεσσαλών-- ἑκάς. πόρρω (Bekkeri Anecd. Ῥ. 1095 note), which 
is much the same as calling it a Pelasgian word (Niebuhr, Hisé. 
of Rome, I. p. 30, note 69). ""καθεν generally means “ from, or of, 
that which is distant”: it may be used as a synonym for éxas 
(Homer Odyss. xvi. 25, ἔκαθεν δέ τε ἄστυ dat’ εἶναι), as the 
genitive of other words is also used to denote locality. The 
idea of distance is also conveyed by "Ἔκατος, ‘Exarn, which are 
epithets of the Sun and Moon, the two distant powers (Theatre 
of the Greeks, 4th edition, p. 14), and by the epithets exc-epryos, 
έκατη-(2όλος especially applied to them. The numeral ἑκατὸν 
has no real connexion with these words, as may be seen by the 
accentuation ; we have shown before that it belongs to entirely 
a different class of words. The idea of distance has passed into 
that of separation in the words exa-repos, “‘one of two”, ἕκασ- 
tos, “one by himself out of many”; the latter is analogous .to 
ολιΎγοσ-τῶς, πολλοσ-τός, Of which we have spoken before. We 
have a still further modification in exw», ἔκηλος, which imply, 
acting by oneself, without interference on the part of any other 
person, acting according to one’s own will and pleasure, doing any 
thing of one’s own accord, without consulting or being influ- 
enced by any other person. Of the two adjectives ἔκων refers 
mrather to the free-will of the agent, é«nAov to his freedom from 
«<listurbance and consequent pleasure and quiet. Yet both of them 
«=qually convey the idea that the person described is some one 
Wy himself, that is, considered without reference to any one else. 
Hence ἔκων is particularly opposed to Bia, as in Sophocles, Gd. 
ol. 989, Bia τε κοὐχ εκών, and it is used in speaking of errors 
“which men have committed with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, as when Prometheus says (schyl. Prom. 265), 


, Q A ~ d . 9 ’ e 
εγω δὲ ταύθ απαντ Ίπισταμην 


ε , ε 39 d , » , 
εκῶώνι EKWI nuapTorv ουκ αργησομαι. 


rime 
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the Greek language furnishes many examples: thus ὁ πρὸ ὁδοῦ 
makes φροῦδος, and ο πρὸ ὁρῶν, φρουρός. Indeed, it would be 
absolutely necessary that when ev éxa became a single word, 
the aspirate should be so transposed, for the analogies of Hel- 
lenism do not permit an aspirated vowel any where but in the 
first. syllable, and it is remarked as a strange peculiarity of the 
Athenians that they said ταὼς instead of ταως---φίλαρχος γὰρ 
οὖσα καὶ ἡγεμονικἡ τὴν φύσιν ἡ ὁασύτης τοῖς τελευταίοις µέ- 
ῥρεσι τῶν ὀνοµάτων οὐδαμώς εγκαθείργνυται (Athenzeus p. 397 F). 
We find a similar transfer even in the case of aspirated con- 
sonants: as in τρέφω, θρέψω; ἔχω, ἔζω, &c. From these in- 
stances, and from mere crases like θοιµάτιον for τὸ ἱμάτιον we 
must distinguish (1) those in which it appears uncertain whe- 
ther there is a transfer of the aspirate or not, as in τέθριπ- 
πον from τετρα- and ἵππος, (2) those in which the aspiration 
seems to result merely from a contact with the p, as in θράσσω 
for ταράσσω, and (3) those words (like θόρυβος compared with 
τύρβη, θρέοµαι with τρέω, and θρύπτω and θραύω with τρυφή, and 
τρύω) in which the aspirate seems to result merely from a kind 
of vacillation and uncertainty of use (see above, pp. 128, 135). 
“Exa as a mutilated though old form of the dative or locative 
may be compared with λίπα in the phrase ypiew Air ελαίψ, 
where ἔλαιος is a regular adjective from ἐλάα and Dima éAaiov 
signifies “olive oil” (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Spri. Vol. 1. p. 229). 
But we have the proper ending of the locative in the form 
évexey, which is often used even in the more recent Attic 
writers: compare κα, Κεν; ἔνθα, ἔνθεν; ἔπειτα, srerrev; 
πρόσθα, πρόσθεν, δτο. 

The element εκα, which is the essential part of the synonyms 
ἕκατι, and évexa, occurs also in the following words; ἐκάβη, 
ἕκας, ἔκαθεν, ἐκάλη, ἐκαμήδη, ἕκαστος, ἑκάτερος, ἑκάτη, ἕκατος, 
ἔκηλος and exwy, besides a great number of derivatives, as exa- 
ερΎος, éxatn-[3oXos, ἐκη-βολος, &c. To classify these words we 
will first set apart the proper names Εκάβη, ᾿Εκάλη, and ‘Exe- 
unon. The remaining words are a substantive ἕκας, genit. ἔκαθεν, 
dat. ἕκα or éxew found in évex(<,), with which are connected the 
two adjectives ἕκα-τος (fem. exdrn), and exwy (exo-vr-s); the 
comparative and superlative exa-repos, éxao-ros; and the dative 
ἔκητι Of & substantive ἔκης (éx-ya-r-s) no longer in existence, 
by the side of which we have the adjective ἔκηλος. Such is 
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obviously the proper grammatical classification of this set of words, 
eo far as regards the forms. We must now investigate their sig- 
nifications. “Exas, which is used as an adverb, denotes distance, 
whether in space or time; a8 κάστ οὐχ ἕκας που (Sophocl. PAi- 
loct. 41), “he is not far off”; οὐκ exas χρόνου πάρεσται (He- 
rodot. VIII. 144), “he will be here at no distant period.” The 
word belongs to the oldest state of the language. An old gram- 
marian under the head ποῖαι yAwooa κατὰ πὀλει: remarks 
Θεσσαλών---ἑκάς. πόρρω (Bekkeri Anecd. Ῥ. 1005 note), which 
is much the same as calling it a Pelasgian word (Niebuhr, Hist. 
of Rome, I. p. 30, note 69). "Ἔκαθεν generally means “ from, or of, 
that which is distant”: it may be used as a synonym for éxas 
(Homer Odyss. xvu. 25, ἔκαθεν δέ τε ἄστυ dar εἶναι), as the 
genitive of other words is also used to denote locality. The 
idea of distance is also conveyed by “Exatos, Εκάτη, which are 
epithets of the Sun and Moon, the two distant powers (Theatre 
of the Greeks, 4th edition, p. 14), and by the epithets ἑκά-εργος, 
ἑκατη-{2όλος especially applied to them. The numeral ἑκατὸν 
has no real connexion with these words, as may be seen by the 
accentuation ; we have shown before that it belongs to entirely 
a different class of words. The idea of distance has passed into 
that of separation in the words exa-repos, “one of two”, ἕκασ- 
τος, “one by himself out of many”; the latter is analogous .to 
ὀλιγοσ-τός, πολλοσ-τός, Of which we have spoken before. We 
have a still further modification in εκών, ἔκήλως, which imply, 
acting by oneself, without interference on the part of any other 
person, acting according to one’s own will and pleasure, doing any 
thing of one’s own accord, without consulting or being influ- 
enced by any other person. Of the two adjectives éxwr refers 
wather to the free-will of the agent, ἔκηλος to his freedom from 
«listurbance and consequent pleasure and quiet. Yet both of them 
@qually convey the idea that the person described is some one 
by himself, that is, considered without reference to any one else. 
Hence ἔκων is particularly opposed to Bia, as in Sophocles, Gd. 
Col. 939, Bia τε κοὺχ exwv, and it is used in speaking of errors 
‘which men have committed with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, as. when Prometheus says (echyl. Prom. 265), 


, a be ar? > 9 , . 
εγω de ταῦθ ἅπαντ ynmoTauny 


e J e 4 a , » , 
εκωνι εκω»ν Πμαρτου ουκ αρνησομαι. 


rime 
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In the phrase ὅκων εἶναι, this adjective points still more directly 
to the independent agency, as in Herodotus, VII. 164, κιν 
τε εἶναι καὶ δεινοῦ ἀπιόντος οὐδενόφ, 80 that the phrase is 
equivalent to the Atticism τὸ «xi σφᾶς εἶναι (Thucyd. IV. 28). 
Ἔκηλος generally implies uninterrupted rest and quietness, the 
results of non-interference from without. We have already 
explained the principle according to which εὔκηλος is only s 
by-form of ἔκηλος (above p. 130): it is expressly stated by 
Apollonius (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 558) that εὔκηλος is related to 
ἔκηλος in the same way a8 evre to ὅτε. Homer invariably 
uses ἕκητι in connexion with the name of some divinity, to 
express that the action in question has been effected by the aid or 
special favour of the protecting power. Thus Odyss. xx. 42, 
Ulysses, addressing Minerva, asks, 


4 , , , d 
εἴπερ γὰρ κτείναιµι, Atos τε σἐθεν τε ἕκητι, 
- ε ’ 
wn Kev υπεκπροφυγοιµι; 


It is used in this sense by Pindar, ο. g. Pyth. V. 9, ἕκατι 
χρυσαρµάτου Kaoropos, or as expressing human agency, as in 
the old proverb, ὄκητι Συλοσῶντος ευὐρυχωρίη, “room enough, 
thanks to Syloson” (Strabo, p. 638), and finally, which is much 
the more common usage, as a synonym for ὄνεκα, whether as 
signifying “by means of”, ‘“‘on account of”, “for the sake of” 
(propter), as in Pindar, Pyth. X. 58, ἔκατι στεφάνων θαητὸν ἐν 
Gk: θησέµεν ev καὶ wadarepos, or with the meaning “as 
far as”, “‘in regard to” (quoad), as in Afschylus, Pers. 948, 
πλήθους μὲν av aad tof éxat: [βαρβάρους νανσὶν κρατῆσαι--- 
ες it had depended only on the number of their ships, the 
Persians would no doubt have gained the victory.” 

We have now considered all the simple words into which 
exa- enters, and it appears that there are only three meanings, 
distance or separation, will, and unity. It is, we conceive, 


easy to show that these are only modifications of one and the 
same idea. And first, the ideas of separation, distance, and 


unity are identical. That which is absolutely distant or sepa— 
rated is said to be alone, i.e. all one: and thus the first numera—™ 
is expressed either by the pronominal element ma, denoting them 


subject as opposed to the object, or by some pronoun éna (ως) 


or &ka, which combines the idea of definite locality with tha=~ 
of distance. Again, the idea of will is immediately derived fromm 
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that of self. A man’s personality, individuality, or character, 
depends upon his will, as Schiller says (Wallensteins Tod, IV. 8), 
“‘den Menschen macht sein Wille gross und klein”, or rather 
the will and the character are the same, for, as Novalis remarks, 
“a character is a completely fashioned will” (ein Character ist 
em vollkommen gebildeter Welle, II. Ρ. 284). Now the very 
idea of a distinct person or individual is that he cannot be 
divided, that he is an unit; hence Paschasius rightly asserts — 
ts Deo et homine, gemina quidem substantia, sed non gemina 
persona est, quia persona personam consumere potest, substar- 
tia vero substantiam consumere non potest (quoted by Hooker, 
Vol. Π. p. 288, Keble). So that the meanings,— separation” 
or “distance” conveyed by ὅκας, ἕκατος, and “will” borne by 
ἔκων and éxndos, as well as the sense “only” or “ especially”, 
which we have extracted from ἕνεκα in the cases of alleged 
pleonasm quoted above, are all derivable from that of “ unity”, 
which is the meaning of exarepos, ἕκαστος. “Evexa and ἔκατε, 
m the ordinary use, bear all these modified but nearly connected 
aignifications. 
Comparative grammar shows us that the element é-«a- is, 
m fact, identical with that compound of two pronominal stems 
which forms the first Sanscrit numeral é-ka-s, and the Latin adjec- 
tive @-quu-s, denoting unity or sameness. The identity of ὁ and é 
is established by a comparison of dévas with θεός, &e., and by 
the frequent metathesis of the semivowels. It happens in some 
eases that a class of words containing a common element pre- 
serve their external resemblance more completely in Greek than 
in Sanacrit, although the changes which the root has undergone 
may be greater in the former than im the latter language. 
‘This is one of those cases: for, although the element éxa ori- 
ταν began with a labial, as appears from the fact that all 
words containing this root are digammated, and from the by- 
form εὔκηλος, they have in every other instance been consistent 
Mim the change to the aspirate, or in the suppression of the 
Rabial element; whereas the Sanscrit has merely transposed the 
aqguttural semivowel in the numeral ékas = ai-kas, and has re- 
“‘ained the Isbial only in vac-mi, “I will”, vagas, “will or 
Keower”, a-vacas, “ unwilling” , a-vac-yam, “by compulsion”. 
“he ablative οαράέ of vacas is used to signify “on account of”, 
Just like ἕκατι. After what has been said about the semivowels 
an a 
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in a former chapter, we shall have little difficulty in admitting 
the relationship of these Sanscrit words denoting “ will” to the 
first numeral in that language. This presumes, however, that 
the first part of the compound now before us is the element 
Fa =hva, denoting relative nearness. It is true that all the 
applications of ἕ-κα, é-ka, would induce us to suppose that the 
first syllable is a strong form of the demonstrative derived by 
vocalization from ma = va, the first pronominal element (above 
pp. 164, 187, 272), and this creates some embarrassment. The 
noun ἄναξ, anciently pronounced Favat, which, as we shall see, 
is derived from the preposition a-va, does not present the same 
difficulty ; for there is no appearance of an aspirate in this word 
or its derivatives, and, although the digamma in its oldest and 
proper form is a combination of the guttural and labial, yet there 
are words to which it is said to have been prefixed in Homer, 
where, however, there was never any thing but a labial, and we 
often use the sign F in these pages to mark that a labial only 
is wanting, in conformity with the custom of other writers on 
these subjects. Fa-vat, therefore, is derived from Fa-va, the 
older and more correct form of a-va. In ἐ-γω, ἄ-γαν, cham, 
which appear to be connected in meaning with the first Sanserit 
numeral, the first element appears without any aspirate. That 
the aspirate or ultimate guttural, however, was really an essential 
part of the first syllable of this element, appears from the Latin 
secus, which is clearly the representative of ἔκας. We are obliged 
to infer, then, that although ἐ-γω, d-ya-v, a-ham, &c., seem 
to be derived from the most emphatic demonstrative, implymng 
distance or separation, and though éxas, &c., bear the same or 
a very similar sense, the latter set of words are connected im 
their first syllable with the second pronominal element, and sig— 
nify ‘this which”, whereas the former and a-va are related ins» 
their first syllable to the strong demonstrative, and signify '' that— 
which”. Farther than this we cannot maintain the connexion 
of the first Sanscrit numeral and éxa- with the nominative off 
the first personal pronoun: for, however nearly they may ap— 
proach to one another in meaning, it is impossible that the= 
different. elements ¢-, ai-, se-, @-, va, ev, should have any others 
common origin than the element Fa. And thus the simplest 
demonstrative root a, though in all its appearances it seems tc— 
correspond in value to the element of the first person, musi 
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in this instance be connected in origin with the element of 
the second, the idea of proximity to, having merged in that of 
identity with, the subject, as in the Italian ci mentiomed above 
(p. 180). The etymological fact is certain; the explanation de- 
pends upon the exclusively demonstrative nature of the original 
pronouns. There is, in fact, no reason why the ideas of separa- 
tion, distance, and unity should not be expressed by the com- 
bination, signifying “this which”, as well as by one denoting 
‘“‘that which”: especially as the demonstrative in the second 
case is merely a mutilation of the first personal pronoun. 

It will perhaps be as well to explain the three proper names 
into which the element éxa enters. ‘Exam means either an 
only child, or one born among the last of her father’s family ; 
in either case it is a title of endearment. With regard to the 
first part, it may be compared with τηλύ-Ύετος, or the Sanscrit 
éka-ja = qui solus natus est (Bopp, Gloss. Sanscr. p. 38): its 
termination seems to be analogous to that of λυκα-ίας. The 
name ‘Exa\n was borne by a mythical old woman who was very 
kind to Theseus in his childhood, and, as a by-form of ἔκηλος, 
expresses her good nature. This appears from the words of 
Plutarch (in vita Thesei, cxiv.), τὴν ‘Exadnv ἐτίμων, ᾿Εκαλίνην 
ὑποκοριζόµενοι, διὰ τὸ κἀκείνην νέον ὄντα Koutoy τὸν Θησέα 
ξενίζουσαν ἀσπασάσθαι πρεσβυτικὠς καὶ Φιλοφρονεῖσθαι τοιού- 
τοις υποκορισμοῖς. Ἑκαμήδη is the name of an active female 
servant in Homer (Jiiad, χι. 623), and may be compared with 
Περι-μήδης, and Tavvundns, the name of another servant. 

The forms εἵνεκα, τοῦνεκα, ovvexa, and ὀθουνεκα also re- 
quire some remark. In the first, the preposition ev appears in 
the stronger form ew (above, p. 216), which is used by the 

. Attic writers, not only by itself as in Sophocl. Antig. 1226, ew 
“Adov ὁόμοις; Aschyl. Suppl. 872, ἀραίαις civ avpas (according 
to Lobeck’s ingenious emendation); but also in composition, as 
in Sophocl. Antig. 846, πὀντου τ εἰναλίαν duow, Sophocl. fr. 
. 480, τῆς εἰνοδίας ‘Exarns Eyyos. This form of ἕνεκα occurs 
un the Attic prose writers, with the exception of Thucydides, 
as Thomas Magister tells us: καὶ ἕνεκα καὶ εἵνεκα, [l\atwv, 
Δημοσθένης, καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι. Θουκυδίδης δὲ ael ἕνεκα. Of its 
wwe in Plato, the following instances may suffice: Legg. p. 778 p, 
Pp. 916 a, p. 949 p. It has been remarked by F. A. Wolf (ad De- 
mosth. Leptin. p. 388) that the form εἵνεκα never occurs in the 
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Attic poets, but that they always write ἕνεκα or οὕνεκα with 
the same signification. That is to say, when «ἵνεκα occurs, there 
are almost always various readings, whereas we often find οὕνοκα 
without any variation in the MSS. It seems, however, quite 
impossible to suppose that o¥rexa could be used as a mere pre- 
position. it stands precisely on the same footing with γοὔνεκα 
and οθούνεκα, which are compounds of roy and ὅτουυ with ὄνεκα, 
as ovvexa is of ov and ἕνεκα. Accordingly, the first should 
signify “on this account”, the other two “on which account”; 
τοὔνεκα also = τίνος ἕνεκα “why”? (Steph. Thes. I. p. 1204 @). 
It would be better, perhaps, to write τούνεκα on the analogy 
of the other two words. Matthii (Gr. Gr. 4 624, 2 obs.) adopts 
the old derivation of ὀθούνεκα from ὅτι and ovvexa, objecting 
to the obvious etymology from ὅτου and ἕνεκα, given by Lobeck 
and Buttmann, that if this had been the case, it should have 
been written ὀτούνεκα, like τούνεκα. But τούνεκα is purely 
Ionic, and the [onians did not throw the aspirate forwards, for 
they wrote οὐκ exas, ex ὅσον, κατάπερ, and so forth, whereas 
the Attics would write ὀθοννεκα just as they wrote θώπλα for 
τα ὅπλα, θηµάρα for rH ἡμέρᾳ, &c. Reisig in his exposition 
of the Gdipus Coloneus (p. cxxvi.) is still more absurd, for 
he considers ὀθούνεκα 38 & compound of 66: and οὕνεκα, and 
translates it wbi id est, cujus causa quidque fit. The proper 
use of οὕνεκα and οθούνεκα is, 38 conjunctions, nearly equivalent 
to ὅτι, and signifying “that” or “because”, a meaning which 
they seem to have obtained by a kind of attraction or brachylogy 
like their synonym ἀνθ ὧν: Sophocl, Antig. 1050: 


, > ¢ Ww ‘ - a ‘ , 
ανθ wv exes μεν τῶν ἄνω Barwy κατω. 


The fuller form may be surmised from a former Hine of these 
same play (237) : 

τί ὃ ἔστιν, ἀνθ ov τήνὸ έχεις αθυμίανι 
that is to say, ἀνθ οὗ stands for ἀντὶ τούτου ὅτι, just wa 
οὕνεκα is put for τούτου ἕνεκα, ὅτι. Απαποπίις has given these 
distinction between οὕνακα and εἴνεκα correctly enough. He saysos 
οὕνεκα καὶ εἵνεκα διαφέρει, οὕνεκα μὲν onmaive τὸ ὅτε-- 
εἵνεκα dé yapa. ‘We agree, therefore, with Ahlwardt (II. ter 
Beytr. su Schneider's Wérterb. 1818) m thinking, that, as the= 
MSS. in many cases, and common sense in all, authorise the 
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change, we should substitute efvexa, which is acknowledged to 
be good in Attic prose, for οὕνεκα, whenever it stands for ἕνεκα 
in Attic verse. 


(2) The difference between ἕνεκα and χάριν, in their use 
as prepositions, has been correctly stated by Ammonius: “Evexa 
καὶ Χαριν διαφέρει’ ὁ μὲν yap “Evexa ψιλήν τήν αἰτίαν 
δηλοῖ, olov—evexa ᾿Αλεζανδρου καὶ ἕνεκα Ελένης ἐστράτευσε 
Μενέλαος ὁ oe Xapw μετὰ τῆς αἰτίας ὀήλοῖ καὶ τὴν χάρις---- 
χάριν Mevedaov Αχιλλεὺς ἐστράτευσε. τούτεστυ Μενελάῳ 
χαριζόµανο. In other words, the strength of the motive only 
is implied in évexa, while in χάριν we are told the action is 
intended to please some one, or to benefit him in some way; 
and, to express the distinction with reference to the original 
meaning of the two words, ἕνεκα or ἕκατι states that the action 
has taken place according to the will of a certam person, or 
with particular or erclusive reference to some person, thing, 
or action; whereas χάριν always indicates that the action is done 
to promote some thing or other, or to please or benefit. some 
person, just as the Germans would say um meinet Willen in 
the one case, and mir su gefallen in the other. This distinction 
is obviously preserved in the following line of Euripides (Helen. 
1254) : 


πλούτον λέγ οὔνεχ (leg. civey’), ὅτι θέλεις ταύτης χάριν. 


“with regard to wealth in particular, as far 26 wealth or expendi- 
ture is concerned, say what you would have to please her.” 

It will be remembered that the Greeks said not only Αθηναίων 
χάριν, but also τὴν Αθηναίων χάριν (Herod. V. 99); also ἐμὴν 
χάριν, σην χάριν, like mea gratia, tua gratia. Besides these 
modes of expression, we find εν χάριτι τινος or Twi, like évexa 
=evéxa, and πρὸς χάριν twos. The last phrase zpos χάριν 
has created some difficulty in two passages of Sophocles, as to 
whether it should be taken with the genitive cases with which 
Ἡ, is found, or absolutely, m the sense of at volupe est; it will 
not, therefore, be irrelevant to attempt a settlement of the 
question. The two passages are as follows; Antig. 29: 


ἐν δὲ (ΠΠολννείκονς vexvy) ἄκλαυστον, ἄταφον οἰωνοῖς γλυκὺν 


Ayocavpoy εἰσορῶσι xpos χάριν βορᾶς. 
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ἄρπετε, νῦν καλον. 
ἀντίφονον κορέσαι στυμα προς oper 
CHAS σαρκος αἴυλας. 

It, would be absurd to say that προς χαριν can πο be taken 
absolutely ; in which case it means “to please oneself,” as im 
Sophoel, apud Atheneum, p. 220, προς χαριων τε cov pig. 
Kurip. Supplices, 385, πρὸς χαριν θαψαι pexpows. And 5ο 
προν yoovy In put absolutely in Eechyl. Agam. 262. Eurip. 
Medea, 771); although it is found with a dative m ach. 
Prom, 502, Kurip. Iphig. in Αα. 1022. In the second pas- 
mae we whould be inclined to take πρὸς χάριν im this adverbial 
mene, but. in the first we are convinced it stands im the relation 
of a preposition to [opas. The following reasons will perhaps 
make it clear that such is the case. First of all, it must strike 
any ono who has any feeling for Greek construction, that the 
words mpov yer sopas come naturally together; χαρίζεσθαι Ἡ 
particularly applied to setting food before people, as when Ho- 
ος anya (Odyse. 1. 140), 


Ae oN ¢ ’ , , 
οἱε)ων ὁ αιὐθοι ται παρεθηκε Φερουσα 
cloura πολλ ἐπιθεισα. χαριζοµένη παρεοντων. 


And this seema to have occurred to the Scholiast on the pas- 
καμυ of Sophocles, when he wrote, ἤγουν τίς αὐτοις Bopav 
χαρίσεται, and to Kuripides (Suppl. 282); my ατάφους 
χίρµατα θηρὼν παϊδας κατίδῃν. That προς χάριν can stand 
with 2 genitive as well as by itself is well known, as in this same 
play of Sophocles wo have (908), Tivos νόµου πρὸς χάρυ. 
Kurip. Med. 541, πρὸς ἴσχυος χάριν: and Eustathius evidently 
construes it 40: καὶ αυτοῖς ov τοῖς ἁπλῶς, οἷον καὶ τοις σπερ- 
μοφάγοις, αλλά τοῖς πρὸς χάριν ορῶσι βορᾶς τῆς ἄπο τών 
παρκῶν (ad Il. θ. Ῥ. Τ19, 9), only he has not scen the force of 
αἰσυρᾶν, which means “to look at any thing with longing eyes,” 
ax in Xen. Cyrop. V. 1, § 16 (quoted by Sturz, Lew. Xen.), 
οὔτε τοὺς καλοὺς ἐσορῶ, οὐδέ ‘ye σοὶ συμβουλεύω ev τοις 
καλοῖς ἐὰν τήν ὄψιν διατρίβει. The sense of the lines of 
Sophocles evidently is “Creon ordered that the body of Poly- 
nica should be left unwept and unburied, a glad recourse for 
birds when they are looking out with greedy eyes for a dinny- 
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The numerous and important family to which χάρις belongs 
is deserving of a more minute attention than it has hitherto 
met with. There are, indeed, few sets of words in the Greek 
language to which researches, such as those in which we are 
engaged, could be more profitably applied. We may divide the 
words with which χάρις is connected into two classes; first, 
those which contain the simple root ya-, secondly, those which 
contain the quasi-root χαρ- or the root χα- with the termination 
ρα. To the first belong Xow, χάος, χαίνω, χάσκω, χανδάν Wy 
χαζυµαι, χαῦυνος, χήλη, χεια, χείλος, χέλυς, χαλαω, χάτεω, 
σχάζω, and σχίζω. Το the second, Xa prs, χείρ, χερµάς, χοίρας, 
χέρσος, χόρος, χωρα and χωρος. If we examine the words of the 
first class, we shall see that the prevailing and prominent mean- 
ing is “opening” or “openness”. In this the idea of “hollowness” 
is implied, and, as that which is hollow may be either full or 
empty, the contrasted notions of content and vacuity are also 
conveyed by words of this class. When the termination -ρα, 
which implies motion or continuance, is appended to this root 
χα- signifying “to lay open,” the idea of extent or surface 
naturally results. And thus we find that the words of the second 
class imply a surface, something laid flat or open, and by inference, 
a support or basis, something to rest upon. This meaning ap- 
pears most clearly in the synonyms χωρα, χώρος, χόρος, which 
signify a hard, level surface. The word χόρµος designates a square 
or public place in which the military people of ancient Hellas 
met to celebrate their gods with songs and dances of a military 
eharacter: hence the epithet ευρυχορος which is applied to the 
ancient cities. The use of χόρος to denote the people assembled 
on these occasions is quite a secondary one. We have hinted 
elsewhere the connexion of χόρον with χώρος, χωρα (Theatre of 
the Greeks, 4th Edition, p. 7, note); that this etymology is the 
true one is clear from what the King says to the Chorus, in 
Hechylus, Supplices 976: λαών ev χωρῳ τάσσεσθε. Xép-cos, 
which has the collective ending -σος subjoined, designates the hard, 
dry land, as opposed to the sea. It is also an adjective used as 
an epithet of γη, and meaning “hard”, “ untilled”, ‘“ unbroken by 
the pone : Sophoel. Antig. 251, στυφλὸς δὲ γη καὶ χέρσος, 
appwk vvd ἐπημαξευμένη τροχοϊσιν: whence it is applied to 

: women, Gd. Tyr. 1502, δηλαδή χέρσουι Φθαρήναι 
καγαµους ὑμᾶς xpewy: by a metaphor similar to that which 
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Philoct. 1155: 


ἕρπετε, νῦν καλον, 
αντίφονον κορέσαι στυµα πρὸς χάριν 
εμᾶς σαρκὸς aioAas. 

It would be absurd to say that προς χάριν can not be taken 
absolutely; in which case it means “to Please oneself,” as in 
Sophocl. apud Atheneum, P. 220, πρὸς χάριν τε κου ig. 
Eurip. Supplices, 385, προς χαριν θαψαι νεκρού. And ϱο 
πρὸς noovny is put absolutely in Aechyl. Agam. 262. Eurip. 
Medea, 771; although it is found with a dative in sch. 
Prom. 502. Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 1022. In the second pae- 
sage we should be inclined to take πρὸς χάριν in this adverbial 
sense, but in the first we are convinced it stands in the relation 
of a preposition to (opas. The following reasons will perhaps 
make it clear that such is the case. First of all, it must strike 
any one who has any feeling for Greek construction, that the 
words πρὸς χάριν Bopas come naturally together; χαρίζεσθαι 18 
particularly applied to setting food before people, as when Ho- 
mer says (Odyss. 1. 140), 


σῖτον ὃ atooin Tapin παρέθηκε φέρουσα 
eldura πολλ᾽ ἐπιθεῖσα, χαριζοµένη παρεόντων. 


And this seems to have occurred to the Scholiast on the pat 
sage of Sophocles, when he wrote, ἤὝουν τίς αὐτοις [ορᾶν 
χαρίσεται, and to Euripides (Suppl. 282) ; py ατάφον 
χάρµατα θηρῶν παϊδας κατίθης. That προς χάριν can stand 
with a genitive as well as by itself is well known, as in this same 
play of Sophocles we have (908), Tivos νόµου πρὸς Χχάρυ. 
Eurip. Med. 541, πρὸς ίσχυος χαριν! and Eustathius evidently 
construes it 80: καὶ αὐτοῖς οὐ τοις ἁπλώς, οἷον καὶ τοις σπορ 
μοφαγοις, αλλά τοῖς πρὸς χάριν ορώσι Bopas τῆς απὸ τών , 
σαρκών (ad Il. θ. p. 719, 9), only he has not seen the force of 
οἰσορᾶν, which means ‘“ “ο look at any thing with longing eyes,” 
as in Xen. Cyrop. V. 1, § 15 (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen); 
οὔτε τοὺς καλούς ἐσορῶ, οὐδέ ‘ye soi συμβουλεύω ev τοῖ 
καλοῖς eav την ow διατρίβει. The sense of the lines of 
Sophocles evidently is “Creon ordered that the body of Poly- 
nicer should be left unwept and unburied, a glad recouta for 
birds when they are looking out with greedy eyes for a a 
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The numerous and important family to which χαρις belongs 
is deserving of a more minute attention than it has hitherto 
met with. There are, indeed, few sets of words in the Greek 
language to which researches, such as those in which we are 
engaged, could be more profitably applied. We may divide the 
words with which χάρις is connected into two classes; first, 
those which contain the simple root ya-, secondly, those which 
contain the quasi-root χαρ- or the root χα- with the termination 
-μα. To the first belong xaw, χάος, Xaver, χάσκω, χανδάνω, 
χαζυμαι, Xauvos, χήλη, χεια, χείλος, χέλυς, χαλάω, χάτεω, 
σχάζω, and σχίζω. Το the second, Xa pis, χειρ, χερκάς, χοίρας, 
χέρσος, χόρος, χωρα and χωρος. If we examine the words of the 
first class, we shall sce that the prevailing and prominent mean- 
ing is “opening” or “openness”. In this the idea of “hollowness” 
is implied, and, as that which is hollow may be either full or 
empty, the contrasted notions of content and vacuity are also 
conveyed by words of this class. When the termination -ρα, 
which implies motion or continuance, is appended to this root 
χα- signifying “to lay open,” the idea of extent or surface 
naturally results. And thus we find that the words of the second 
class imply a surface, something laid flat or open, and by inference, 
8 support or basis, something to rest upon. This meaning ap- 
pears most clearly in the synonyms χώρα, χώρος, χόρος, which 
signify a hard, level surface. The word χόρος designates a square 
or public place in which the military people of ancient Hellas 
met to celebrate their gods with songs and dances of a military 
eharacter: hence the epithet ευρύχορος which is applied to the 
ancient cities. The use of χόρος to denote the people assembled 
on these occasions is quite a secondary one. We have hinted 
elsewhere the connexion of yopos with χώρος, χωρα (Theatre of 
the Greeks, 4th Edition, p. 7, note); that this etymology is the 
true one is clear from what the King says to the Chorus, in 
Hechylus, Supplices 976: λαών ἐν χωρῳ τώσσεσθε. Xép-cos, 
which has the collective ending -σος subjoined, designates the hard, 
dry land, as opposed to the sea. It is also an adjective used as 
an epithet of γή, and meaning “hard”, “ untilled”, “unbroken by 
the plough”: Sophocl. Antig. 251, στυφλὸς dc yn καὶ χέρσος, 
αρρωξ vue επημαζευμένη τροχοισιν; whence it is applied to 
unmarried women, Gd. Tyr. 1502, δηλαδή χέρσους Φθαρήναι 
Karyapous ὑμᾶς χρεων: by a metaphor similar to that which 
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Creon uses (in the Axtigona, 569) in answer. to the question of 
Ismena : 


Iop. αλλα κτενεις νυµφεῖια τῆς σαυτοῦ τέκνου 3 
Kp. αρώσιμοι yap χἀτέρων εἰσὶν γύαι. 
The use of yorpas is much the same as the ordinary one of 
xéepros. The collective ending of the latter renders it more 
applicable to signify an extended, continuous surface of dry land. 
whence xepoovrnons means a quasi-island connected at one end 
with the main-land, 8 peninsula, whereas χοιρας signifies an 
island entirely surrounded by water ; thus Delos is called Δηλία 
χοιρας (Aschyl. Eumen. 9). It does not signify a rock under. 
the water, as the Scholiast on Pindar says (ad Pyth. X. 81), 
but merely something hard and fixed against which a ship might 
strike, and thus it is used as an epithet of πέτρα in the pas 
sage of Pindar on which the Scholiast is writing: ταχὺ ὃ avysv 
pav ἔρεισον χθονὶ πρωραθε, yotpados ἄλκαρ πέτρας. In the 
plural χοιράδες signifies “ scrofulous humours”, “ glandular swel- 
lings”, from the general meaning '' hard”, “ projecting”, borne by 
χοιράς, just as the Latin name, struma, for the same disease, 
is obviously derived from s¢ruo. It is singular, that another Latin 
word, by which the king’s evil is designated, namely, scrofeda, 
is a diminutive of scrofa, “a sow”, just a8 χοιρᾶς is connected 
with χοῖρος, the common name for a pig; and scrofa, scrofuls 
(scrophula) are connected with scrupus, scrupulus and repes, 
which are synonymous with the more common meaniug of χοιράς. 
There is very little reason, therefore, for deriving χοιρὰς from 
χοῖρος 88 Blomfield does (Gloss. in /Eschyl. Pers. 427). The 
names of animals seem always to be connected with those of 
certain qualities which they possess in an eminent degree. Wher 
we remember that the hedgehog was also called χἠρ ος cyv- 
pos, we might suppose that the bristly skin of the hog was 
described by the name. But as this attribute would be better 
expressed by another root, Sanscrit wrth, Greek φρικ, which ap- 
pear in varaha, φρίσσειν, and verres, and as the general outer forme» 
of the pig and the hedgehog suggests the more general ides of 
a hard projecting object, it is more reasonable to conclude that— 
the name refers to that appearance of the hog’s back, which 
has given rise to the name of the Surrey hill, mentioned by 
Blomfield in the note above referred to. The same idea is con- 
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by porcus, porca, which we are inclined to connect im- 
mediately with the Sanscrit root vrih, “to grow up” (Pott, 
Etym. Forsch. Il. p. 53) ; the derivation from porricere suggested 
by Varro and Festus does not seem probable. It signifies not 
only a pig, but also a balk or high ridge between two furrows, 
and when applied to a man it refers to his size, not to his 
uncleanness or gluttony. For another meaning in which χοῖρος 
and porca coincide and which is well known to the readers of 
Aristophanes, we must refer to the application of χέρσος to un- 
married women, mentioned above. Although it is clear that 
xepuas is connected with χείρ, it does not therefore follow that 
it is immediately derived from it, with the limited signification 
λίθος χειροπλήηθης, a8 the Grammarians and Blomfield (Gloss. 
in Zechyl. Sept. ο. Thebas, 287) suppose. Xepuas itself indicates 
only the hardness and roughness, not the size of the stone. In- 
deed, it appears that the by-form χερας rather implies a collec- 
tion of small stones, shingle, &c., whence πάµφυρυς xepas (Pind. 
Pyth. ΥΠ. 13), than any one large and heavy stone. The Ger- 
man hart, English “hard”, are evidently connected with the 
quasi-root χαρ- in this signification. With regard to yeip it- 
self, the primary meaning seems to be a combination of the 
ideas of extension and support, out of which the secondary one 
of taking, holding, &c. very soon developed itself. In this lat- 
ter sense it 18 connected with the Sanscrit verb-root hri, “ to 
take”, the Latin hir, and the Greek αἱρέειν, κάρ-πος, ἁρπαζαιν, 
&c. (above, p. 200, note 1). The verbs χραύω, χρίµπτω, &e., 
the primary meaning of which is “to touch” (Ruhnken, Τί- 
meus, p. 104), are also secondary to χείρ. The words -yév-ro, 
hin-than, hand, pre-hend-ere, &c. although bearing the same 
signification, seem rather to be connected with the anusvira 
form χανδάνω. 

The idea of “opening” conveyed by the root ya- would very 
naturally be applied to yawning, a wide opening of the jaws, 
or, in general, to the mouth, the fissure which most frequently 
meets the eye. Hence, we have, as connected with this root, 
the words χεῖ-λος “a lip”, χάσκω “to yawn”, χάσμα “2s 
yawning”, χά-σμημα “the wide opening of a bird’s mouth” 
(Aristoph. 4v. 61). By a further transition, the secondary root 
χα-ρ- is employed to denote the noise proceeding from a widely 
opened mouth, the roar of a lion for instance. Hence it is 
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that χαροπος and χάροψ are common epithets for the lion, 
and Hesychius tells us that χάρων was a name for that ani 
mal: χάρων. ὁ λέων ἀπὸ τῆς yapowoTyTos. The reason that 
he gives for it is absurd, for no one would derive yapwy from 
χαροπος, though he might derive χαροπὸς from χάρων. The 
idea that the epithet χαροπὸς refers to the colour of the lion 
is quite erroneous, else how could Lycophron call Achilles περ- 
κνὺς αἰχμητῆς yapwv? for mepxvos means black. Hesychius and 
his commentators had a distant inkling of the truth, as appears 
from the glosses and notes in Alberti’s edition, Vol. u. col. 1544. 
Xaporo ς. περιχαρής (we should read περιφερηής with Suidas), 
γλαυκός, ἔανθυς, φοβερός, on which Schrevelius writes : χαροπο» 
-ᾱ χαρω, id est, χάσκω, Kapow, Xa pore, χαροπὀς id est ο 
χάσκων. G. Apollon. Schol. p. 62. Nap v Bois. χάσμα θαλασ- 
ons. XNapu Bors. ὠμόβροτος. ny ανωπινομένη θαλασσα. Xea- 
ροπον. ζανθὸν. Ὑλαυκόν. φοβερόν. περιφερη, on which Salmasius 
asks: An χαροπὸς est ὁ χάσκων, idem τῷ χαρων, unde dope 
pos exponitur P 


We believe that χάρων and seipupsbe originally meant “ the 
open-mouthed animal” and ‘‘the sea that sucked every thing in ;” 
as Hesychius says a few lines lower down: Χασμα O npos. 
ὄψις Onpoc. 4 [χάσμα πελάὝους τὸ τῆς] θαλάσσης πρόσωπον 
(according to Faber’s reading), but that afterwards χαροπὸς was 
used with that signification in regard to the lion’s mouth, while 
χάρων came to signify the lion in general as a wide-mouthed 
roaring beast. There are two reasons which lead us to the 
conclusion that the lion’s roar is particularly referred to in this 
name. The first is, that Charon (ο yapwv “the roarer”) is so 
constantly spoken of in connexion with the χθονία Bpovry; the 
following passages among many others will prove this. _Diog. 
Laért. VII. 28 (in vita Zenonis), ἐτελεύτα δὲ οὕτως. ἐκ τῆς 
σχολῆς ἀπίων προσέπτωισεν καὶ τὸν ὁάκτυλον περιεῤῥηξε. 
παίσας δὲ τήν γῆν τῇ χειρί Φησι τὸ ἐκ τῆς Νιοβης. Ερχομαι 
τί vw’ αὔεις; Photius, I. p. 301, Porson, Νοβακκίζειν: τὸ 
ο πχοῦμενω τοις δακτύλοις ἐπιψοφεῖν' σεισµος Νιόβη. Athen- 
mus, Ρ. 841 ο 

αλλ επεὶ 
ο ΄Τιμοθεον λάρων σχολαζειν μ᾿ ουκ eq 
οὐκ τῆς NeoBys, χωρειν δὲ πορθμὸν avaBog. 
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Euripides Alcestis, 252, 


ὁρῶ δίκωπον ὁ ope σκάφος, εκύων δὲ πορθμεὺς͵ 
ἔχων χερ᾽ ἐπὶ κοντῷ Χάρων μ ἤ δη καλει' “τι μέλλει»: 
ἐπείγου σὺ κατείργει. τάδε τοί µε σπερχόµενος ταχύνει. 


Our other reason for drawing this inference, is the perfect 
analogy that subsists between the root χαρ- and the root o- 
or (oF-. Thus, Xa p-wy “the roaring animal”, [ους = BoF-ts 
“the bellowing animal” (and here the roots Ari and vrik, which 
so often come in contact, present another parallelism, for as 
χάρων is “the lion”, so is vrisha “the bull” in Sanscrit, from 
whatever quality the name may be derived); yap-uy, and BoF-n, 
«ο battle-shout”, by an extent of usage “the battle itself” ; 
hence Bony aryuos. ὁ κατα τὴν µάχην ἀνδρεῖος: βοήθοον. 
κατὰ τὴν καχήν ταχυν (Hesych.), from which comes the word 
βοηθειν “to assist”: also βυηθεία and βυηδροµία, “a running 
to a man’s assistance in battle.” From χάρ-μη, in a perfectly 
similar way, we may derive ypa:oue, which the Greeks used 
as a synonym for (οηθεῖν, and also for επαρκεῖν, a word which 
we will discuss presently (Schol. on Apollon. 1. 918). In im- 
mediate connexion with this word we have yays “help”, ypqv 
“to offer help or assistance”, and χρησίµος ‘a person capable 
of offering help or assistance.” To this also belongs the use of 
χρεία in ΑἈκοἨγ]. Sept. ο. Theb. 49: ἐξιστορῆσαι μοίραν εν 
χρείφ τύχης, and Soph. 4j. 963, θανυντ᾽ ἂν οἴμωξειαν ev χρεία 
ς. 

a most remarkable confirmation of this etymology will be 
found in the word jjpa, which Buttmann has so fully, and, upon 
the whole, so satisfactorily discussed. The root of this word 
is found in ἄρ-ης, “war”, ἀρ-είων, ἄρ-ιστος» ἄρ-ω, ἁρ-έσκω, 
θυµ-ήρ-ης, ερί-ηρ-ος, ἄρ-μενα, ap-Kewv, and αμ-ή ειν. The ele- 
ment αρ- np, which forms the basis of this last set of words, 
has lost an initial digamma, as appears from a comparison o 
ἀρετή, ἄῤῥην, arma, Apws, (αρίων, with “war”, Wehr, wehren, 
vir, virtus, “warrior”; 88 m is often only another form of v 
(comp. Mulciber with Vulcanus, the first pronominal element 
under the forms ma, va, and the German meinen with wdhnen ; 
Minne, with Ven, Winnesjafle “friend”, “friendship”, and 
Venus), we may also compare the words "Αρης and appny, 
with Mars and mas (maris), (Buttmann, Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, 
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p- 58). Now the element Fap- is obviously related to the 
Sanscrit root vrt, “to protect” or “shelter”, from which comes 
-vrth, “to grow up”, as may be seen by comparing vira “a 
hero” with jpws and vir, and variyas and varisht’h'as with 
αρείων, ἄριστος (see Pott, Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 221). As the 
root hri “to take”, which we shall see has other points of 
contact with orth, the secondary form of this root, appears in 
xeip, &c., so does this root orf appear in Εαρίστερος “the 
left hand”, and Fap:Oueiy “to count with the fingers” (above, 
Ρ. 203, note). In the words from the root Fap, which we 
have enumerated above, there is precisely the same transition 
of ideas as in the two sets of derivatives from χάρµη and Bor, 
which we have just been considering. This would be sufficiently 
clear from Hesychius only, if we had no other means of showing 
it. See the following Sloases : ‘Ewinpa. τὴν µετ ἐπικουρίαν 
χᾶριν μεγάλην, 4 ἐκ τῆς περιουσίας we Avrinaxos. — ᾿Επίηρος. 
ἐπίκουρος. επιθυµητής.---- Ewinpos. βοηθος. χάριν ἀποδιδούε---- 
‘Ewen pea. ἐπιχαρίτια---'. H pa. ATO, ὄντως. ἢ apt, βοήθεια», 
ἐπικουρίαν, πατρὶ φίλφ ἐπὶ Ἶρα φέρων Au. 4 ἔφη, and the 
words of Apollonius, "Eri Ἴρα, τὴν per ἐπικονρίας χάριν. 
Μητρι pidn επίηρα φόρων, ἐν δὲ τῷ, οὐδό Ti poe ποδάνιπτρα 
ποδὼν επίηρ ava θυμφ, τὰ ἐπικουρητικὰ τῆς ψυχῆς. οὕτως 
᾿Δρίσταρχος. If, in addition to all this, we compare ἁπιηρα- 
Φέρειν = ἐπαρήγειν = επαρκεῖν, with ἐπιβοηθειν, χάριν Φέρει», 
and χραισμεῖν, we must feel an irresistible conviction that these 
expressions are all due to the same train of ideas in a Greek 
mind; that, in fact, the ideas of good, assistance, favour, and 
pleasure, ‘were evolved in the Greek language from the military 
feelings of the heroic age. 

The secondary root ya-p- appears with the pronominal affix 
-x- in the word χάραξ and its derivative χαράσσω. It will 
be desirable to explain these two words. We are told that 
when yapat signifies ‘“‘a vine-prop”, it is feminine, when it de- 
notes “‘a palisade”, it is maaculine : thus Morris says (p. 372, 
Ed. Koch); Xapak, ἡ μὲν πρὸς ταῖς ἀμπέλοις, θηλυκῶς. ὁ δὲ 
εν τοῖς στρατοπέδοις ἆ αρσενικώς. Απά Phrynichus (p. 61, Lobeck); 
Μ χαραξ ἑρεῖς θηλυκώς το τῆς ἀμπέλου στήριγµα, οὐ κατὰ 
το αβρενικόν. A similar remark is made with regard to κάμαξ 
in the Etymologicum Magnum. From this we conclude that the 
two significations of the word belong to different ages of the Greek 
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language. Now ἄμπελος was feminine from the first; and as the 
vine leans upon and twines round its prop, like a sister, for sup- 
port, it may be believed that the oldest signification of χάραξ was. 
“the supporter or helper of the vine”, in which sense its con- 
nexion with the family of words we have been discussing is indis- 
putable. In confirmation of this, let us observe that we find in 
Homer the word αοσσητηρ, in the sense “a person who stands 
behind us to help us up” (liad xv. 735): 


os ’ Φ 9 - ® , 
Ί6 τινας Φαμεν εἶναι αοσσητηρας Οπισσω. 


Now aoconrnp is obviously another form of ἄοζος, “a servant” 
or “helper” (isch. Agam. 209), and ἄοζος means “a branch 
which grows up by the side of another branch”, for, according to 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. I. 18), o(os is that part of a tree from 
which the branch sprouts out, and consequently as a-deAdos means 
“he who springs from the same δελφὺς or womb”, 80 ἄ-οζος 
means “the sister-branch”, ‘“‘the branch which derives its origin 
from the same nodus”: therefore aocanrnp, which the Scholiast 
on Homer (ioc. cit.) explains by BonOos, conveys the same idea 
as χάραξ, and conversely χάραξ may imply a (βοήθεια, or is natu- 
rally connected with χάρις, according to our former investigation. 
Χαράσσω is of course formed from χαάραξ, just as καµάσσω is 
from κάμαξ: and a8 καµάσσω means “to make like a reed” 
(κάμαξ), that is, “to cause to shake”, 80 χαράσσω properly 
signifies ““{ο make like a stake”, that is, “to sharpen”, and in 
thie sense the word frequently occurs in the oldest writers. It 
also signifies to produce the effects of a sharp instrument on some 
substance, just as ἀνάσσω means “to perform the functions of 
a king” (ἄναξ), and it is to this latter sense that we owe the 
important word χαρακτήρ, both as it is applied to signify “ the 
stamp on a coin”, and as it is figuratively used to denote the 
stamp of mind which distinguishes one man from another. In 
Hesychius we have the gloss: κεχαραγµένος. ωργισµένος, 
which is supported by Herodotus, VII. 1, µεγάλως κεχαραγμάνον 
root Ἀθηναίοισι, and Eurip. Med. 157, κείνῳ τόσον pn χαράσσον. 
This meaning might seem to be derived from the first significa- 
tion of χαρᾶσσω, for θήΎοµαι and οζύνομαι are used in 9 similarly 
metaphorical manner. If, however, the ingenious emendation of 
Matreas (apud Athen. p. 19 9) suggested by Blomfield (Gloss. ad 
Pers. 689) is to be received, we must conclude that the meta- 
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phorical use of χαράσσειν is derived from the second of the pri- 
mitive meanings. The passage in Athenseus stands thus. ᾿Ἠποίησε 
δὲ οὗτος (ὁ Ματρέας) καὶ παρὰ τας Ἀριστοτέλους ἀπορίας, καὶ 
ἀνεγίνωσκε δηµοσίᾳ διὰ τί ὁ ἥλιος ὀύνει μὲν κολυμβᾷ ὸ ou" καὶ 
διὰ τί οἱ σπὀγ-Ύοι συµπίνουσι μὲν συγκωθωνίζονται ὃ οὗ καὶ 
τα τετραδραχµα καταλλάττεται μέν, ὀργίζεται ὃ ov. 
Blomfield reads χαράττεται, which, as a synonym for οργί- 
ζεται, is more in place here than καταλλαττεται, which bears 
just the contrary signification. 

It has been mentioned before (p. 59) that associations by way 
of contrast are often expressed by the same root or element in 
the languages with which we are concerned. This is particularly 
remarkable in the class of words into which the element χα-ρ- 
enters. That the notions of emptiness and containing are both 
expressed by the simple root ya- has already been shown. Now 
we find precisely the same conversion in the derived root ya-p, 
the primary acceptation of which is “ protection”, “good”, ‘* bene- 
fit”, and the feeling of joy which the possession of such things 
imparts. By the law of association mentioned above it also de- 
notes the feeling of desire created by the want of such things. 
Thus χρῄζω and χῆρος belong to the same family with χάρις, 
χραισµέω, χρῆσθαι. The ideas expressed iby both these sets of 
words are included in the single word ypeia, which denotes both 
“use” and “need”, and the uncertainty which arises in some cases 
as to the proper way of translating this word shows how nearly 
these ideas are connected with one another. Hesychius uses 
χρείαν ἔχων as an interpretation of χατέων, χῆρος, and ypniCow, 
and the doubt entertained by the critics as to whether we should 
read (Machyl. Pers. 815) σωφρονειν κεχρηµένον, “in want of 
teaching”, or σωφρονεῖν κεχρηµένοι, “having wisdom”, is a 
sort of proof that the verb also conveys these two ideas (Wel- 
lauer ad ᾖ. A#schyl. and Elmsl. ad Eurip. Heracl. 801). We 
observe the same connexion in the Latin cdérus, gratus, grates, 
and gratia, which Passow considers to be connected with this 
element. Carus may be a corrupted participle from cdéreo, just — 
as pirus is a participle of piito; vérus of véreor; proctérus ο 
procello (where the e is short by nature, compare cdlumen, s-célus, 
procitlus, PBov-xod\-oc, &e.); obschrus of ob(s)citlo=occitlo, We 
have a by-form of cérus in cassus, which seems to be the proper 
form of a participle from some verb like χατέω: compare fateor, 
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participle fassus. Grdtus = cirdtus might be the participle of a 
derivative verb like cdérdre, if it existed. It would be foreign to 
our present purpose to enumerate all the Latin words of this 
family; otherwise it would be easy to show that the ideas of 
value, preciousness, consequent difficulty in obtaining, or even 
striving in vain to get, and therefore being without, are developed 
from one another in that language also, like the two meanings 
of the English adjective ‘“‘dear”. Déoderlein, therefore, is mis- 
taken when he derives careo and cassus from κείρειν, καρῆναι, 
carpere, κάρφειν (Lat. Synon. und Etym. III. Ρ. 114, note), as 
opposed to carus and gratus, which, he admits, are connected 
with χάρις and χαίρω (p. 254). 

Bopp (Glossar. Sanscr. p. 212) and Pott (Etymol. Forsch. I. 
p. 272) are inclined to connect yaipw with the Sanscrit Artsh. 
The primitive meaning of this Sanscrit root is “to be erect”, 
and it is particularly applied to the hair of the head, whence 
the epithet Arishta-rémda, ‘“ with the hair of the body on end” 
(Bhagavad-Gita, XI. 4; Lassen, Anthologia Sanscritica, p. 4, 
1.9). In a secondary sense, it signifies “to rejoice”, “to be 
elated”, “‘to exult”, ‘“‘to be exceedingly pleased”, “‘to have the 
hair of the body erect’ with pleasure”; so that it seems to 
agree in all its meanings with φρίσσω (root φρικ-) rather than 
with yaiow. Whether it is applied to the projecting spears of 
a body of soldiers, to the erect hairs of the head, to the standing 
corn, to the first ripple on the sea, or to the appearance of the 
skin when one is shivering from cold (which we call “ goose’s 
skin”), the primary meaning of φρίκη, Φρίξ, φρίσσω, is always 
projection or unevenness in a physical sense; the mental emo- 
tion sometimes implied being always secondary and metaphorical. 
We have the same idea in the Latin horrere (=horsere ?), hir- 
sutus, &c. Although these words are so nearly connected in 
meaning, it is difficult to pronounce a decided opinion as to their 
etymological relation to one another. It is clear that hrish-, hirs-, 
and φρῖκ- must be secondary formations, and it is obvious that 
the two first are the same root. We are inclined to connect 
pix- with the Sanscrit root wrth “to grow”, so that this root, 
the meanings of which bear a great resemblance to those of χε-ρ-, 
again approximates in its secondary lengthened form @pix-, to 
a secondary and lengthened form of the other root Ari. It is 
singular that not only does this root hri agree with yap- in its mi- 

24 
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litary use (for pra-hri signifies ‘“‘to fight”, and pra-hdra “s 
combatant”), but we have the Homeric yapuy even in the mo 
dern languages of Europe, as a remnant of the warlike Goths 
Thus we have the German Schirm, Italian Schermo with one 
of the primitive meanings of the element χα-ρ-, namely, defence, 
protection, reliance, &c.; and German Scharmiitzel, Italian 
Scherma, English Skirmish, with the common Homeric signif- 
cation of yapun, to which these words are related, as the German 
Schaum to χυμός, Schelm to χάλιµος, yadriuades, and Schief to 
χα[δός (See Diderlein Vocabulorum Homericorum Etyma, p. 14). 


(8) Before we consider the remaining significations of χα- 
pis it will be proper to discuss δίκην, the third of those nouns 
which are used as prepositions, for it bears a remarkable ans 
logy, in some of its applications, to yapis. ΑΒ 8 preposition 
with the genitive case, diy is equivalent to the Latin ἐπεέαν, 
and signifies “like”, ‘‘ after the likeness of”. Thus in Pindar 
(Pyth. 1]. 84), λύκοιο dixav, ‘just like (i.e. justly) a wolf”; 
Eschylus (Agam. 3), κυνὸς δίκην “just like a watch-dog.” The 
use of δίκην a8 a preposition seems to be for the most part 
confined to the older poets; for, although it occurs even in Plato 
and Aristotle, it is generally used when an air of quaintness or 
& poetical colouring is designed. For instance, in Plato, Legg. 
VI. p.778, ov Ὑὰρ paciov ἐννοεῖν, ὅτι πόλιν εἶναι det δίκην 
κρατῆρος κακραµένην. he seems to be quoting some line from 
a play, such as πόλις δίκην KpaTnpos WV Kexpapevn ; just aa, in 
Legg. X. p. 886%, λόγοισι δὲ ταῦτα ev mas ets τὸ πιθανὰ 
περιπεπεµµένα (“ well incrusted, covered, or concealed with words, 
so as to appear probable”), he seems to have had in his head some 
line of an old comedian—perhaps λόγοισι ὃ ev πώς ταῦτα πι- 
pererenpeva ; comp. Aristoph. Plut. 157, ὀνόματι περιπέττουσι 
τὴν µοχθηρίαν. Vesp. 668, ῥηματίοις περιπεφθείς. 

The sense of δίκη, which has given rise to this use of its 
accusative or old locative case as a preposition, is found Ἡ 
Homer, Odyss. XVII. 274, μνηστήρων ουχ δε δίκη τὸ πάραθι 
Τότυκτον and in Pindar, Pyth. I. 50, τὰν Φιλοκτήταο dice 
ἐφάπων, which the Scholiast rightly explains: τὸν Φιλοκτήτον 
τρόπον µετερχόµενος, for τρόπον, is also used in the same 
way a8 dixnv, as in Alachyl. Agam. 48, τρόπον αἰγυπιῶν “like 
vultures”. Hesychius also recognizes the meaning of likeness or 
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similitude here implied, as will appear from the following glosses : 
δίκη. ὁ τρόπος---μνηστήρων (he refers to the passage of the 
Odyssee above quoted); δίκηλον (1) ἐκτύπωμα, ὁμοίωμα, εἴδω- 
Aov, ανδρίας, ζώδιον. παρὰ Aaxwow. (2) φασµα, ὄψις, εἴδωλον, 
µέµηµα. Όὅθεν καὶ ὁ µιμολόγος παρὰ Λακωσι, δικηλίστας. 
(8) ἄγαλμα ἀνδρίαντος: δίκην. (1) καθαπερ, ὥσπερ, ὁμοίωτ. 
(2) τρὀχου (read τρόπον): dixns. τρόπου. δίκη (this word 
should be inserted). ὁμοίωσι. ἢ κρίσι. But this is only 
a secondary sense of οίκη. The following considerations will 
convince us that its primary meaning was “an equivalent”, 
that is, not only a similitude, but an identity. This appears 
moet clearly from the uses of δίκαιος in the best writers. Thus, 
we have in Herodotus, IT. 149, αἱ ὃ ἑκατὸν ὀργνιαὶ δίκαιαί 
εἶσι στάδιον εξάπλεθρον. “One hundred fathoms are exactly 
or σέ equivalent to a stadium.” Referring to which, as it 
seems, the Antiatticistes says (Bekk. Anecd. p. 90, 1. 20), δίκαιον 
µέτρον: ti σον. ‘Hpodoros δευτέρφ. Similarly, Xenophon, 
Cyrop. II. 2, § 26, οὔτε γὰρ ἅρμα δήπου ταχὺ «γένοιτ ἂν 
βραδέων ἵππων ἐνόντων, οὔτε δίκαιον ἀδίκων συνεζευγμένων, 
‘“‘when the horses are not a pair;” and we have θίκαιον σώμα 
(ές body equal on both sides,” δικαιόταται αντιῤῥοπαί, “ perfect 
equilibrium”, κατατάσιν ὁμάλην καὶ θικαίαν “an equal, level 
extension” (quoted from Hippocrates by Schneider). It is to 
this primary sense that the moral, legal, and political use of 
δίκη ia due, just as from the similar application of the Latin 
@quus and tniquue spring the sense of counterpoise or equiva- 
lence. Thus, δίκην δοῦναι, λαβεῖν, ἔχειν, θιώκειν, &c. “to give, 
obtain, have, or endeavour to get, satisfaction or an equivalent 
for some injury,” on the principle of the leg talionis, which 
the old Greek legislators considered to be perfect justice. Aris- 
totle, who does not admit of the universal applicability of re- 
taliation (111. V. 5), and would rather consider δίκη as a 
something proportional (ἀναλογον τι), than as an equivalent 
(5. V. 3, § 8); was nevertheless perfectly aware, that, ac- 
cording to the ordinary acceptation of the term in Greece, δίκη 
conveyed the idea of a quid pro quo: for he says that inequality 
and injustice are synonymous terms, and that to have more than 
one’s share (πλεονεκτειν) is to commit an injury; the same 
appears from his ingenious but false derivation of δίκη from 
δίχα (Eth. V. 4, ῥ 9): το ὃ ἴσον µέσον ἐεστὶ τῆς μείζονος καὶ 
4. 9 
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ἐλάττονος κατὰ τὴν αριθµητικήν. ἀναλογίαν Sia τοῦτυ καὶ 
ὀνομάζεται δίκαιον, ὅτι δίχα εστίν ὥσπερ ἂν ef Tes εἴποι 
δίχαιον' καὶ ὁ δικαστὴς διχαστής. 

We now return to χάρις, which, besides the meanings we 
have already discussed (namely, good, protection, benefit con- 
ferred, and the feeling of joy which such things create), also ex- 
presses “gratitude”, ‘“‘a desire to return a favour”, and, m its 
widest sense, every thing that is graceful, amiable, and charming. 
Ἡ Χάρις, or more generally in the plural ai Χάριτες are the 
goddesses who preside over all that imparts a charm to the 
social relations of man (Pindar, Olymp. I. 30, Χάρις, ἅπερ ἅπαντα 
τεύχει τὰ µείλιχα θνατοῖς. Olymp. XIV. 5, Χάριτες---σὺν ὕμμυν 
—Td Te τερπνα καὶ Ta Ὑλυκέα γίγνεται πάντα βροτοϊς)» who 
love that interchange of good offices which is the foundation of 
δίκη or “ give and take.” Thus Aristotle eays (Ethic. V. 5, ) 6): 
τῷ αντιποιεῖν γαρ ἀνάλογον συμμένει ἡ πόλις ¥ yap το κακώς 
ζητοῦσιν (ει δὲ μὴν δουλεία δοκεῖ εἶναι, εἰ μὴ αντιποιήσει)' ἡ 
τὸ εὖ (et de an, µετάδοσις οὐ γίνεται τή µεταδόσει de oun 
µένουσι). oto καὶ Χαρίτων ἱερὸν ἐμποδων ποιοῦνται, ἵνα arra- 
πόδοσις 7" τοῦτο Ύὰρ χάριτος ἴθιων' ἀνθυπηροτῆσαι yap δε 
TO χαρισαµένῳ, καὶ πάλιν αὐτὸν ἄρξαι χαρισάµενον. And hence 
the Eumenides, praying that there may be no factions at Athens, 
say (schyl. Eumen. 970), 


χάρµατα ὃ ἀντιδίδοιεν κοινοφελεῖ διανοίᾳ, 


καὶ στυγειν μια ppevi. 
πολλών γὰρ τὀὸ ἐν βροτοῖς ἄκος. 


Απά similarly, the Theban orator in Thucydides (11. 67): 

nuty ἄνομα παθοῦσιν ἀνταπόδοτε χαριν δικαίαν ὧν θα 
Ὕεγενηµεθα. At Athens, according to Josephus (Antiquit. XIV. 
ο. 8, § 5, p. 609), 8 common temple was erected to them and the 
Demus: στῆσαι αὐτοῦ εἰκόνα χαλκήν εν τῷ τεµένει τοῦ Δήμου 
καὶ τῶν Χαρίτων» and their statues stood at the entrance to the 
Acropolis, where they were worshipped with mysterious rites: 
Pausan. IX. 35, § 8, Ἀθήνῃσι πρὸ της ες τὴν Ἀκρόπολιν εσόδον 
Χάριτές εἰσι καὶ αυται πρεις᾽ παρα δὲ αὐταις τελετὴν ἄγον- 
gw ἃς τοὺς πολλοὺς ἀπόρρητον. There was a colossal statue 
of the patroness Juno by Polycletus in the Herzeum at Argo, 
on whose crown the Hours and Graces were sculptured, and 
their statues were in the Pronaus (Pausan. IT. 17, § 3, 4, and 
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V. 11,97). The chief attribute of the Graces was sociability : 
they are represented as inseparable from one another, and as 
promoting all kinds of unions among mankind ;—that of matri- 
mony, of the family (πάτρα), of the civic phratria at the εστίασις, 
of the whole state or race at the public festivals (Miiller, Or- 
chomen. p. 180). It is with this feeling of the political signi- 
ficance of their worship that Pindar says (Pyth. VIII. 21): 


ἔπεσε ὃ οὐ Χαρίτων exas 
a δικαιόπολις ἀρεταῖς 
κλειναῖσιν Λἰακιδᾶν 
θίΎοισα νᾶσος. 


for he would hardly have used the epithet δικαιόπολις had there 
not been some connexion in meaning between χάρις and δίκη: 
the meaning is “the fair-dealing and glorious island of Atgina 
is not disregarded by the Graces,—for they preside over the 
intercourse of men, and are also the givers of glory.” The epi- 
thet d:xaiowoXss,—which is properly applicable to a man (it is 
the name of the hero of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, and 
is analogous to ἅἄπολις, ὑψίπολις, &c.), but is here applied by 
personification to Aigina,—refers to the fairness, which charac- 
terized the commercial dealings of that island, and for which 
Pindar elsewhere extols its inhabitants. Olymp. VIII. 20; 


ἔνθα Σώτειρα Atos Eeviou 
πἄρεδρος ἀσκεῖται Θέμις 
éfoy’ ανθρωπων, ὅτι yap πολὺ καὶ πολλᾷ ῥεπει 


ὀρθᾷ διακρίνειν φρενὶ μὴ παρὰ Karpov, 
ὁυσπαλές, τοθμὸς δέ τις ἀθανάτων καὶ τανὸ αλιερκέα Xwpay 


παντοδαποῖσιν ὑπέστασε ζένοις 
κίονα δαιμονίαν. 


where Θέμις is only another name for δίκη: see Sophocl. Gd. 
Col. 1384, 
ή παλαίφατος 
Δίκη Euvedpos Ζηνὸς ἀρχαίοις νόµοις. 
In the Pythian hymn quoted above ἔπεσε does not refer to the 


insular position of AZgina, as Dissen supposes, but is used in 
the same sense as in Sophocl. Aj. 620, 
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γα πρὶν ὸ éprya χεροιν 
µθγίστας αρετᾶς 
ἄφιλα παρ αφίλοις 


ἄπεσ᾽, ἔπεσεθ µελέοις Ἀτρείδαις, 


as the Scholiast perceived: ἡ δὲ δικαίοπολις νῆσος Αἴγινα οὐκ 
εζάπεσε των Χαρίτων. 

The etymological connexion of δίκη and χάρις is even more 
remarkable than their analogy in signification. As χάρις is con- 
nected with χείρ, the general name for a hand, and with a 
number of words signifying “to take or hold” (above p. 200, 
note), δίκη is obviously connected with δέκ-σιος, the name for 
the right hand, with daxrudos, “the finger”, and with a number 
of words denoting “to receive” (déxoua, &c.), or “to point out” 
(δείκνυκι» &c.), (above p. 202, note). The element of the word 
is, as we have seen (above p. 197 foll.), a compound of the numeral 
“two” with a root signifymg “to take”, and probably connected 
with the root hri, which appears in yeip. The form &- of the 
first. syllable is on the analogy of δια, ὁἱ-δυμον, &c., and is more 
regular and original than the de of δέκα or the da of ὀάκτυλοι, 
We have this ι in δείκνυµι, where it is affected by guna, in the 
Sanscrit dic, and in the Latin dtcis causa, dicere, digitus, dignus, 
&o. Herodian remarks (περὶ µονήρους λέξεως, p. 14) that the 
accentuation of δίκη is very singular, because a barytone noun 
of this kind ought either to have a consonant before the κ, like 
κίρκη, δίρκη, τρίκκη, or the ¢ should be long, as in νίκη, φρίκη--- 
ἡ τοίνυν δίκη σημειῶδες. λείπει γὰρ ἢ χρόνῳ 4H συμφώνφ, 
Nouns in », formed from adjectives in ἴκός, are naturally oxy- 
tone: but there is no reason whatever why o<«y,—which has no 
connexion with the pronominal termination -κός, but is formed 
directly from the verb-root δικ- (δίκη for dixya),—should not 
follow the analogy of eXixn, ἑκατη, µελέτη, &e. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


Erymo.ocers have found or created for themselves very great 
difficulties in the nouns adjective. We do not intend to set 
forth all the explanations which have been offered with regard 
to their nature and functions. It will be better to state at 
once that the adjective differs etymologically from the substan- 
tive only in being capable of flexion through the different gen- 
ders of the substantive to which it is joined. Otherwise it is 
as much the designation of a quality or attribute as the sub- 
stantive itself. As for the compound adjectives, they are in many 
languages merely substantives subjomed to adjectives. 

To the student of Greek the subject of the adjective is 
particularly interesting, and especially in its connexion with the 
participle, a kind of word of which more use is made in Greek 
than in any other language, so much so that the Greeks have 
been emphatically called φιλομέτοχοι, or lovers of participles. In 
this language, more perhaps than in any other, we recognize 
the truth of the statement that an adjective is as truly a noun 
or the name of a thing as a substantive; a great number of 
adjectives in this language have taken their station among the 
most common of the substantives, and there is no single Greek 
adjective or even participle which may not become a substan- 
tive if it only have the definite article prefixed, if, in a word, 
it have that accompaniment which is necessary for the conversion 
of a substantive, as the name of a quality or attmbute, into 
the name of a particular thing. Indeed, to such an extent has 
this been carried, that many adjectives, especially those ending 
in -«7, which have got a substantive-use by prefixing the ar- 
ticle and omitting the substantive τέχνη, have at last become 
so completely substantives, that the article is always omitted, 
except in those cases where a substantive would require the ar- 
ticle (see Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. xxi. 50 note, edit. 
Rose). This restricted employment of a general attribute may 
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be compared with the use of (βασιλευς without the article when 
8 particular king, the king of Persia is meant. 

There are instances in Greek where scholars are still unocer- 
tain, whether a particular substantive-use or a general adjective- 
use is intended. We will select one which will give us an 
opportunity of correcting a general misinterpretation of some 
passages in the Greek poets. 

The word -yepapos is in Homer an adjective, and an epithet 
of honor. Thus Priam, describing Agamemnon (410. m1. 170), says: 


καλὸν 6 οὕτω ergo οὕπω ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 


ovd οὕτω γεραρόὀν' βασιλῆϊ γὰρ ἀνδρὶ έοικε. 
and Antenor, contrasting Ulysses with Menelaus (01. m1. 211), 


ατώτων μὲν Μενέλαος ὑπείρεχεν εὐρέας ὤμους, 
ἄμφω ὃ ἐζομένω, γεραρωτερος nev Όδνσσευς. 


The Scholiast’ 8 interpretation of the former is évrmov, of the 
latter ἐ ἐντιμότερος προς ὄψιν, and we have no doubt he is right; 
γέρας, Ὑέρων, and Ὑερήνιος ος Ὑέρην are explained in the same 
way by Hesychius : γέρων. emt μὲν τοῦ ἐντίμου---κίκλησκεν δὲ 
Ύδροντας δριστῆας (had. Π. 404), γέρας γὰρ ς τιμή γερή- 
νιος ἕντιμος, Ὑόρων: γέρην, ἔντιμος. Ρεραρον is formed by the 
common suffix -pos from the word ‘yepas, “the privilege or 
peculiar gift of a person in authority,”—e. g. the first share of 
the booty and so forth—especially ‘‘the hereditary privileges and 
prerogatives of a king”: in which sense it was equivalent to 
ἔρανος (see Welcker Trilog. p. 381 note). Hence Thucydides says 
of the old kings of Greece (I. 13) πρότερον δὲ ἦσαν ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς 
γέρασι πατρικαὶ [βασιλεῖαι: hence -yepovr-s (Ὑέρων) 8 person 
holding such privileges or authority, and «γεροντία or γερουσία 
the ruling Senate at Sparta. The root of the word is gri- “to 
take” or “receive”, one of common occurrence in all the lan— 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family, and probably the same with 
hri of which we have said so much in the last chapter (see also 
p. 200), We do not believe that it is connected with yypas, 
“old age”, which seems to be related to the Sanscrit root sri, 
(jard) “to wear away”, and the use of γέρων, 'γεραιός, 88 alt 
apparent synonym for γηραιός, is to be explained from the con— 
nexion of the ideas of age and dignity in the Greek mind. : In 
Euripides (Suppl. 42), 
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ἱκετεύω σε, Ὑεραιά, Ὑεραρὼν ἐκ 


στομάτων προς γόνυ πίπτυυσα τὺ Gov. 


We believe that the idea intended to be conveyed by the words 
γεραιὰ and γεραρῶν is not that of age, though both thra the 
person addressed, and the chorus who are speaking, are repre- 
sented as old women, but that of veneration or respect, “I 
beseech you, O honoured dame, with a mouth paying you due 
respect, and falling down at your knee.” As -yepapes is used 
as an epithet of the person who receives the yepas, 80 yepat- 
pew is employed to denote the act of bestowing the 'γέρας, as 
when a greater share of any thing is given to a distinguished 
man (Homer }αά vu. 821): 


νώτοισι ὃ Αἴαντα διηνεκέεσσι yépatpev 
ἥρως Ἀτρείθης. 


or when the worship of a divinity is spoken of (Plato Legg. VII. 
799 a): xopeias ποίαισι Ὑεραίρειν τὴν τότε θυσίαν. There is 
no doubt, then, as to the meaning of the adjective or epithet 
ryepapos. But there are two passages of Aschylus in which this 
word is clearly used as a substantive, and in both we have a 
dative plural. They are Supplices 672: 


καὶ Ύεραρδισι πρεσ- 

βυτοδόκοι γεµόν- 

τῶν θυµέλαι φλεγόντων θ' 

ὡς πόλις EV νέµοιτο. 
and Agamemnon 722: 

eOpewev δὲ λέοντα 

σίνιν domots αγάλακτον 

οὕτως avyp Φιλόμαστον, 

εν βιότου προτελείοιν 

ἅμερον, εὐφιλόπαιδα, 

καὶ γεραροϊῖς ἐπίχαρτον. 
In consequence of the word πρεσβυτοδόκοι, which precedes in 
the first passage, and εὐφιλόπαιδα in the second, every one has 
been led, not unnaturally it must be confessed, to translate 
‘yepapuis in both passages “the aged men”. A little examina- 
tion will show that the word is in both passages a synonym for 
γέρασι. That γεραροῖς does not mean “old men” in the first 
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passage is clear: for how can altars, or rather the terraces 
round the altar (θυμέλαι: see Miiller, Ankang zu den Eumeniden, 
p- 35) be said to be loaded like a ship with freight (-yenew), 
and to blaze (Φλέγειν) with old men? That old men crowded 
round the altars is sufficiently stated by the epithet πρεσβυτο- 
ὁόκοι, and the addition of 8 synonym for πρεσβνυταῖς would be 
very unlike Aschylus. That -yepapois does not signify persons 
in the second passage is clear from this, that when ἐπίχαρτος 
governs a dative case of the person it always has the meaning 
‘“‘rejoiced over as by an enemy”: thus Mschyl. Prometh. 164, 
¢yOpois ἐπίχαρτα πέπονθα (see the passages quoted in Blom- 
field’s note); Thucydides, III. 67, οἴκτου dé ἀξιώτεροι τυγχα- 
yew οἱ ἀαπρεπές τι πάσχοντες τῶν ανθρωπων οἱ δὲ δικαίως, 
ὥσπερ olde, τὰ ενάντια επίχαρτοι εἶναι; and so ἐπιχαίρω, when 
it. governs the dative, as Soph. Aj. 940, οἱ ὃ οὖν γελώντων 
κἀπιχαιρὀντων Kaxois: but when the verb governs the accuse 
tive, it expresses merely a simple act of joy, like χαίρω, γηθώ, 
&c., with the same government (see Sophocl. Aj. 136, and Lobeck), 
and so éziyapros, without a dative of the person, signifies ‘‘ joy- 
causing agreeable”, as in Sophocl. Trackin. 1262, ὡς exlyaptor 
γελέουσ αεκούσιον ἔργον, where the Scholiast rightly compares — 
the Homeric ἑκων ἀέκοντί ye θυμφ. If, therefore, in the passage 
of the Agamemnon we take -yepapots in the sense ‘“‘ by means 
of gifts”, we shall have the natural signification, “the young 
lion was tame, it gambolled with children, and was agreeable or 
pleasing, it caressed one—when it was fed”, just as he says 
afterwards (725), φαιδρωπὸς ποτὶ χεῖρα caivwy τε γαστρὸς 
avayxas. That «γεραροῖς, in the other passage, means “ with 
sacrificial offerings”, is shown by the use of. the word φλέγειν 
(co in the Agamemnon, 91, βωμοὶ δώροισι Φλέγονται), and 
by the imitation of the whole passage in the Electra of Euripides 
(712 and following) 


χοροὶ 0 Ἀτρειδᾶν ἐγόραιρον οἴκους' 
θυµέλαι ὁ ἐπίτναντο χρυ- 
σήλατοι, σελαγεῖτο ὃ αν ἄστυ 
πὺρ ἐεπίβωµιον Ἀργείων. 
We conclude, therefore, that in these passages -yepapois repre- 


sents the dative plural of -yepapov, which has become permanent 
as a neuter substantive equivalent to -yépas: 
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We have stated that the etymological distinction between 
the adjective and substantive is, that the former is generally 
capable by its inflexions of being attached to substantives of every 
gender. It will be. easy to show that this sole etymological 
difference is the result of the syntactical use of adjectives. A 
great number of possessive adjectives are nothing more than 
genitive cases attracted by juxtaposition into a variety of in- 
flexions. For instance, if, as is most probable, the oldest form 
of the genitive of Onmos, ὀήμοιο, Was δημόσιο, what is this in 
relation to δημόσιος, but the crude form of a new system of 
inflexions? The same may be said of all such adjectives as 
χρύσεος from ypuaos, and also of the verb-adjectives or par- 
ticiples: for what difference is there between the indicative 
τύπτοντις:τύπτουσι and the imperative τυπτοντων, on the one 
hand, and the dative singular and genitive plural of the parti- 
ciple on the other? The participle is nothing but the crude 
form of the verb with a pronominal suffix,—which may or may 
not be the expression of certain persons of the finite moods,— 
made the basis of a set of inflexions which, from their capa- 
bility of fusion or harmony with the analogies of substantives, 
are used as adjectives. There are many adjectives which are 
immoveable or not capable of a variety of flexion (Lobeck, 
Paralipom. p. 189), and these, when placed by the side of the 
noun substantive, constitute it to all intents and purposes one 
of those compound words in which the genius of the Greek 
and Sanscrit languages is most strikingly developed, the only 
difference being, that in the former instance the inflexions of 
case are preserved, while those of gender are neglected; whereas 
in the latter the crude form only is prefixed. Most adjectives, 
however, vary in gender, number, and case with the noun to 
which they belong, and are either the predicate of the sentence 
of which the noun is the subject, or stand as the representa- 
tive of some case (mostly the genitive) of another noun dependent 
upon the substantive in question, just as, conversely, the genitive 
case of a substantive may stand as a substitute for an epithet, 
see Soph. Antig. 114, yiovos πτέρυγι for χιονέη: Electra, 19, 
ἄστρων evpovn for αστερόεσσα, &e. 

From this it will be seen that the use of adjectives at all 
is entirely logical or syntactical, for an adjective when distinct 
from the substantive, that is, when not a mere epithet, is a 
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predicate as contrasted to the subject (above p. 146). Although we 
do not profess to discuss the syntax of the Greek language in these 
pages, yet as the very essence of the adjective is syntactical (ita ety- 
mological distinction being merely an accident), and as its different 
value, according as it is used with or without the article, is a point 
which teachers of Greek find it most difficult to imprees upon their 
pupils, we shall indulge in a very few remarks on the subject. 
Every noun in the Greek language, however vague and general 
ita signification may be, is capable of forming the subject of a 
preposition, if it only has prefixed to it that simplest form of 
the demonstrative, which we call the article; and if two nouns 
occur in connexion, one of which has, and the other wants, 
the article, the former is related to the latter as subject is to 
predicate. This is a fact which must be always kept in mind 
by every one who would translate the Greek authors correctly. 
An adjective, in our acceptation of the name, is an epithet of 
the substantive with which it is joined, and the difficulty which 
we experience in practically teaching the Greek language is, to 
convince the learner, that no noun, though with variable gender, 
can be considered as an adjective when it stands alone, while 
the substantive to which it refers has the article prefixed, but 
that it is always a predicate, or asserts something of the noun, 
even though they should both of them be in oblique cases. 
Another assertion of the same principle is, that no participle 
or verbal-adjective im -ντ, or -μενος can be considered as an 
adjective, unless it be subjoined to an article, in which case it 
is equivalent to the relative pronoun with a finite verb. The 
difference between the relative and the definite article consists, 
as we have already seen (p. 318, 319), in this, that the former 
preserves the subjective form throughout all cases and genders, 
and has the case-ending in the nominative, whereas the case- 
ending s of the nominative is wanting in the article, because 
that suffix is appended to the noun with which it 1s connected, 
and the element -ta is used for the neuter and for the oblique 
cases of the masculine and feminine. Now the Greek participle 
active is the pronominal form, which, in the instrumental case, 
forms the third person plural of the verb, inflected through all 
its cases and genders, and the participle passive is another pro- 
nominal form, which, in the locative, constitutes the infinitive 
active, similarly inflected. Thus, τύπτοντι-- τύπτουσι Means 
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ing performed by an indefinite number of persons” = “ they 
”, which is merely conditional, for no particular persons are 
oned: whence the idea of striking in general is naturally 
ed, and τύπτοντ-ς = τύπτων means “a person who strikes, 
re is one’ = “if he strikes;” therefore the participle alone 
* a condition only. Accordingly, the verb without a no- 
ive and the participle stand on the same footing as mere 
heses, which are not, though they are capable of becoming, 
ions: in other words, they are merely predicates without 
ject. In the logical or syntactical condition of the Greek 
age, they become the predicates of a sentence, when a 
iative case (which should properly consist of a noun with 
rticle) is prefixed to the verb, and when some case of a 
(also preceded by an article) is placed in connexion with 
articiple; the former become an affirmative sentence, the 
a dependent one, expressed in our language by the finite 
with some particle. But both the verb and the parti- 
constitute not the sentence itself, but the subject of it, 
we prefix to the former, not the nominative with the 
3, but the relative pronoun; and to the latter, not the noun 
urticle, but the article alone. Thus, os didw-re “he who 
‘=o δίδοντ-ς (didous) “the giver”; and hence it is that the 
‘t or adjective in the proper sense of the term is equivalent 
‘to the verb with the relative, or to the participle with the 
3; for ὁ ἀγαθὸ-ς ἄνθρωπυ-ς is identical in signification with 
o ἄνθρωπο-ς ὃ-ς αγαθό-ς εστιν, and ο ἄνθρωπο-ς» 9 ev 
-vt-s (ποιῶν). So that, in fact, the adjective, which from 
riety of flexion, requires the guidanco of an article before 
1 be considered either as an epithet or as a substantive, 
is to say, before it can be used as a subject, is to be con- 
d in the same light with the participle, which differs from 
rb only in having variable inflexions. Whereas, conversely, 
the adjective and participle stand after an article, and 
nected with any substantive, they are substantives to all 
s and purposes, for their variation of gender is excluded 
e nature of the case, and adjectives or participles, which 
been long used in this way, may become regular nouns 
ative, like the adjectives in -κή, or the word ‘yepapo», 
oned above, or even proper names, like Xapwv, and the 
1ymics referred to in the last chapter (above, p. 341). 
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Although all this is obvious enough when stated plainly and 
directly, and though the fact must be known to every one who 
has any pretension to the name of a Greek scholar, it is, as we 
have before said, very difficult to impress the fact upon the young 
student; we shall, therefore, make no apology for showing by a 
few examples the application of the principle to the commonest 
constructions in Greek. We feel the more justified in doing so 
as even the most eminent scholars have occasionally fallen into 
mistakes from inattention to this rule, which we consider as the 
basis of all Greek syntax. Thus Hermann in his edition of 
Aristotle's Poetic. ο. IV. § 16, where we have καὶ τὸν λόγον 
πρωταγωνιστήν παρεσκεύασε, Writes as follows (p. 109): Sextam 
traga@die formam instituit Aischylus, secundo addito actore, unde 
primarum partium actor exstitit, quem Aristoteles λόγον πρωτα- 
γωνιστὴν vocat, male a Twiningio αἱ Buhlio intellectum. So that 
he makes πρωταγωνιστὴν an epithet, whereas it is a predicate, 
as it is correctly rendered by Twining (“‘he made the dialogue 
the principal part of Tragedy”), whose interpretation is adopted 
by Buhle. In Euripides (Zroades. 398) we have Πάρις 0 éynue 
τὴν Διός, γημᾶς δὲ uy σιγώµενον τὸ κῆδος elev ἂν ὁόμοις (πο 
adopt Elmsley’s reading for εἶχεν ev which appears in the com- 
mon editions), which obviously means “‘ Paris married the daughter 
of Zeus, but if he had not married her, the alliance he contracted 
would have been an obscure one.” Yet Elmsley (ad Med. 416) 
has not hesitated to approve of the conjecture σιγωµενόν τι κἠδος, 
proposed by some other person, which makes nonsense of the 
line, for Euripides does not mean to say that Paris must have 
married, but that his marriage, if he had married any other person 
than Helen, would probably have been an obscure one. Again, 
in Sophocles (Ajax. 572), 


καὶ ταμὰ τεύχη µήτ ἀγωναρχαι τινες 
θήσουσ᾽ Ἀχαίοις, unO o λυμεων Epos. 


All the editors (except Schifer who proposes to omit the ar- 
ticle) have passed over the soleecism in the last words; and it 
is even defended by Schneider in his edition of Plato’s Respublica 
Vol. 1. p. 319. We read o λυμεων ἐμοί. The word λυµεών stands 
on the same footing with απατεών, &o. It is the weakened form 
of a participle used as a noun; for as we have απατή, awaraw, 
απατεών, for ἁπατάων, we might have λυμή, λυμµάω, λυμεῶν, 
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for λυμάων. The verb Avuaw does not exist, nor is the lengthened 
form Avuaivw used in the active by the best Attic writers; they 
employ only the deponent λυμαίνομαι, which is properly followed 
by the dative, as we are told by the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Nub. 931, λυμαινόμενον τοῖς merpaxtors) : λυμαινόμενον, αντὶ 
τοῦ ἀνυβρίζοντα, οὕτως δὲ αὐτοις σύνηθες, οὐχί, τὰ pe:pakta 
λνμαινόμενον, προς ὃ καὶ τὸ χ. (though Xenophon makes it 
govern the accusative) and even in the later writers when the 
active λυμαίνω occurs it is construed with the dative, as in Liba- 
nius IV. p. 350, τὰ λυμήναντα τοῖς πρἀγμασι. It is, therefore, 
by no means unlikely that Avuew» should be construed with the 
dative (for such nouns govern the same case as the verbs from 
which they are derived), and that the ignorant transcriber should 
not perceive it and write euos. A similar solcecism has been 
remedied by a similar correction in Theocritus XXVII. 58, 
τωμπέχονον ποίησας ἐμοὶ paxos, Where the common editions have 
ἐμόν; the final ν, σ, ι are very like one another in the MSS. 
The most singular blunder of this sort is that which Brunck, 
Blomfield, and Wellauer have committed in construing τῆς ev- 
πραξίας σωτῆρος in Aechyl. Sept. ο. Theb. 209. 


Πειθαρχία yap εστι τῆς Εὐπραξίας 
, a ~ fW wv , 
µήτηρ, yun Σωτήρος. WO exer λογος 


the meaning of which clearly is, ‘Obedience is the mother of 
good fortune, and the wife of Jove the Saviour; such is the say- 


ing.” The last part of the λογος we find in another form in 
Soph. Antig. 676. 


τῶν © ὀρθουκένων 
σώζει Ta πολλα σωµαθ ἡ Πειθαρχία. 


We might bring forward a great many other instances of the 
ignorance or inadvertance of scholars with regard to this funda- 
mental principle of Greek construction ; indeed, the remark which 
Valckenaer made, when he stated the rule, is still applicable— 
credi viz potest quam frequenter in minutis hisce fuerit ab homintbus 
ciiam Grace perdoctis peccatum (ad Herod. 1. 180). That English 
scholars should not have observed this, after the publication of 
Middleton's elaborate treatise is still more wonderful, for, al- 
though that book is based upon a theory opposed to all sound 
views of the philosophy of language, it at least stated distinctly 
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These instances will be sufficient to show the natural connexion 
of the article with the subject of the proposition. From these cases 
the student will be careful to distinguish those in which the propo- 
sition is convertible or reciprocating, such, namely, ‘‘ that of either 
term taken as the subject, the other may be affirmed as a predi- 
cate” (Middleton, p. 54). In these last cases, which are, of course, 
not very numerous, the article either appears before both subject 
and predicate, as Aristot. Eth. 11.9, eoriv ἡ ἀρετὴ 9 ἠθικὴ µεσότης, 
or 18 omitted in both, as in the aphorisin of Protagoras, πάντων 
χρημάτων μέτρον ἄνθρωπον. Matthie (Gr. Gr. § 264, obs.) quotes 
some instances, in which he says the predicate has the article, but 
the subject wants it. In all these, the predicate, as he calls it, » 
the subject, nor can we conceive the possibility of such a conversion 
as he supposcs. 

There are instances, though not very numerous, in which the 
same word appears by brachylogy both as ὄνομα and as ῥῆμα, in 
other words, it is written once, but must be repeated twice i in the 
mind: thus we have i in Herodotus, VITI.80, ἴσθι γὰρ ἐξ εµέο(ποιεύ- 
µενα) τα ποιεύµενα ὑπὸ Μήδων, “ be assured that every thing done 
oy the Medes, is done by my 1 advice.” Thueydides, VII. 71, διὰ το 
ἄνωμαλον, (ανωμαλον) καὶ τὴν ὄποψιν τῆς ναυμαχίας ἥναγκάζοντο 
ἔχειν, ἔέοη account of the inequality of the ground, the view which 
they had of the sea-fight from the shore was necessarily unequal 
also.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


COMPOUND WORDS. 


One of the most striking peculiarities, and indeed one of the 
greatest beauties, of classical Greek, is the frequent and varied 
use of eompound words by the best authors. Our own language 
cannot make the most distant approximation to the Greek in 
this, the German falls far short of it, the Latin still more so. 
There is, however, one language of our family, the Sanscrit, 
which bears a strong analogy to, and even excels, the Greek 
in this respect; it will be proper, therefore, before we engage 
in an inquiry about the principles which regulate the formation 
of compound words in Greek, to consider the laws according to 
which this process is carried on in the old language of India. 

A person not well skilled in Sanserit always experiences 
great difficulty in distinguishing the words in a line of poetry 
from one another: the whole line will appear to him to be 
formed into one mass, the end of every word being altered, on 
euphonical principles, to suit the commencement of the word which 
follows; in fact, as Colebrooke has remarked (Asiatic Researches, 
VIII. p. 201), it is an euphonical orthography, which consists 
in extending to syntax the rules for the permutation of letters 
in etymology. The same is observed to a certain extent in old 
Greek inscriptions (Béckh, Corpus Inscript. I. p. 126). The feel- 
ing which gave rise to this orthographical anomaly, and certainly 
to the formation of the long compounds also, may be traced 
in the pecuharities of Greek syntax; for instance, that con- 
struction which we call attraction is the simple effect of a striving 
after brachylogy, of the attempt to compress the meaning of a 
sentence into a closely connected group of words. The only 
distinction, between a real compound and syntactical phenomena 
like this, is that in the compound the separate words have so 
entirely coalesced that the inflexion of the last word alone is 
regarded. 

25—2 
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The Sanscrit grammarians have discriminated six kinds of 
compound words or samdsa. They give the following names 
to the different species (see Wilkins’ Grammar, p. 556, foll.) 
(1) avyayibhava, (2) tatpurusha, (3) dvandva, (4) ἀοίσω, (5) 
bahubrihi, (6) karmadharaya. We shall consider these one after 
the other. 


Ist class; A compound of this kind has an indeclinable word 
for the first member, and for its last a noun terminating in the 
sign of the neuter gender; it is generally indeclinable: for in- 
stance, nirmakshikan, “‘ without flies”, from nir, ‘“ without”, and 
makshika-s, ‘“‘a fly”. A similar compound in Greek would be 
ἕνεκα. Sometimes, however, the substantive appears in the in- 
strumental or locative case, like ἕνεκεν; thus we may write 
either upa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhéna kritan, “done by the jar”, 
and either wpa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhé nidhé-hi, “place it in 
the jar”. This looks very like the government of a case by 8 
preposition, which the Sanscrit grammarians repudiate, but of 
which we have found other similar instances: thus in the 
Rémdyana (Lib. 11.) we find nanu té aham pranébhyé ‘pi priyé, 
‘‘am I not dear above your life?” priya api (emi) pranébhyas, 
for priyatara pranébhyas, like citad super cara for οά carior. 
Again, the aryayibhaca compound appears exactly like a com- 
pound adjective, agreeing with its substantive: thus close by 
the passage just quoted we have, in two following ¢lékas, s- 
bharyas, '' with my wife”, in the nominative case, and tam akam 
sparcayimasa sa-bhdryam (accus. agreeing with tam) patitam 
(πεσόντα) sutam, ‘‘I made him, together with his wife, touch 
his fallen son”. 


2nd class, or tatpurusha; these compounds are formed of 
two or more nouns, the first set being in some oblique case, 
governed by the second, which may be a substantive, an adjec- 
tive, or a participle in -ta: the following are instances, rdja- 
purusha, ‘‘a king’s man”, hasty-agea-ratha-ghésha, “the noise of 
elephants, horses, and chariots”, svarga-patita, “fallen from 
heaven”. These correspond, of course, to the Greek compounds 
éyxETluwpos, θεοσ-εχθρία, παρθενοπίπης, &c. 


Srd class, or deandva; this class forms substitutes for. col- 
lections of nouns in the same case and joined together by a 
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copulative conjunction. The last noun alone is declined, and is 
(1) m the dual or plural number according as two or more 
nouns are joined together; or (2) it is a neuter singular, showing 
that the aggregate is considered as one: thus (1) guru-cishydu, 
““master and scholar” (dual) ; bréhmana-kshatriya-vit'-ciidras, the 
names of the four Indian castes (plur.): (2) chhatrépanaham 
(chhatra, updénaha), '' parasol and shoe” (neut.sing.). The Greeks 
do not distinguish the dual, but deandra compounds are not 
uncommon in Aristophanes; see, for instance, the long word with 
a collective ending in the Kcclesiazus@ (1169 foll.), and proper 
names like Τισαμενο-Φαίνιπποι (Acharn. 603). 


4th class, or drigu. Collectives, of which the first part is a 
numeral, belong to this class; the noun is either feminine in 4, 
or neuter in 4: thus, tri-rdtra, “three nights”, tri-loki, “‘ three 
worlds”. The Greeks have no deigu compounds, unless we can 
consider adjectives like didpayuov, χιλιοναύτης, &c., 38 belonging 
to the class. 


5th class, or bahubrihi?. In this class are contained com- 
pound adjectives; the last part is a substantive, the first is any 
other part of speech. The following are instances, mahu-dhanas, 
-4, -an, “rich”, from mahu, “much”, and ἆλαμα, “ wealth”; 
bahu-padas, “having many feet”; mahu-mantangan vanan, "8 
forest with many elephants”. These compounds are very com- 
mon in Greek, as πολύπους, φιλόκαλος, &e. 


6th class, or karmadharya. This class forms compounds, of 
which the last part is a substantive or adjective, modified in 
meaning by some preceding adjective in an uninflected state. 
Thus, mahdrdjas, “8 great king”; para-mdha, “a fine day”; 
su-mahat (ev μέγας), “very great”. The interrogative hin is 
also used in this sort of compound as an expression of con- 
tempt: as kinvira, “what a hero!” The karmadharya com- 
pounds in Greek are mostly proper names, as ᾿Ἱεροσόλυμα, 
Μεγαλόπολις: in the poets, however, we often find them, as 
common epithets, thus we have ὀρθομαντις for ὄρθος µάντις, 
σιδηροµήτωρ for σιδήρου untnp, &e. 


Greek grammarians distinguish between two sorts of combi- 
nation: the one synthetic or organic—xara σύνθεσιν; the other 
parathetic or unorganic—xata παράθεσιν (Apollon. Dyscol. Syn- 
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tax. p. 310 Bekk.). The former is when words are so combined 
that the first of them loses all inflexion, and the last word is the 
pivot of the meaning: the latter is when both words retain their 
inflexion, but are joined together so intimately and habitually that 
they may be written as one word. The parathetic compound is 
a natural prelude to synthetic combination, and we sometime 
find words oscillating between the two sorts of composition. Re- 
gular parathetic compounds are often found im proper names, 
as Kuvoconua, Ἡλιόυπολις: in particles, as οὐκέτι, τοπρῶτον: 
or in epithets as ναυσι-κλυτος, τειχεσι-πλήτης : or we find that, 
although the two words are not absolutely melted down into one, 
the former has suffered some modification in its vowels on ac- 
count of the weight of the word, so that neither part could stand 
alone: such words are σακεσ-πᾶλος, μελεσί-πτερος, τελεσ-φόρος 
ὅδοι-πόρος, and a number of words compounded with θεος- for 
θεοις (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. 1. p. xxxvm. Rosen, Journal of Edw 
cation, IX.p. 334), such as θεοσ-εχθρία, θεόσ-δοτος, θεοσ-κυνῆ, θέσ- 
κελος (θεοῖς ἴκελος), θέσ-πις, θεσ-πέσιος, θεσ-πι-έπεια (in which 
the root επ- occurs twice, so that the word means “saying again 
what was said to her by the gods”), θεσ-πρωτός (θεοῖς arexper 
pavos), θεοσ-συτος (εκ θεοῦ οὀρμηθεισα Schol. ad Aschyl. Prom. 
116), θέσ-φατος, θεσ-πιαί, θίσ-βη, Χο. In ἕνεκα, φροῦδος, &e. 
the breathing only of the first part is affected: in {όσ-πορο 
ὕσ-πορος, λυκόσ-ουρα we have abbreviated forms of the old ge 
nitive. We must take this opportunity of pointing out two ps 
sages which have been erroneously interpreted, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding of a parathetic compound, which occuts 
in both. The passages are: Pindar, Pyth. ΧΙ. 32. 


θαάνεν μὲν αὐτὸς ἥρως ΑἈτρεῖδας 
ἵκων χρόνῳ-κλυταις ἐν Ἀμύκλαις. 


and Aschylus, ΟΛοἑρᾷ. 641. 


τέκνου ὃ ἐπεισφέρει ὁόμοισι, 

δωήάτων παλαιτέρων 

τίνειν µυσος, 

χρόνῳ-κλυτή βυσσόφρων Ἔρινυς, 
In both of these passages the commentators take χρόνῳ by it 
self, as signifying “after a long absence”, “at last”. Pindar, 
however, would hardly have used χρόνῳ in this sense, as he ss 
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immediately afterwards χρονίῳ σὺν Apec (v. 36), and this meaning 
in the line of Aschylus would leave no tolerable sense for κλυτη. 
But κλυτὸς is constantly used in parathetic compounds, as ναυ- 
σίκλντος, δουρίκλυτος, &c. implying merely eminence in that which 
is expressed in the dative case preceding. Now the particular 
always considered as most remarkable in Amycle is its extreme 
antiquity, and the Erinyes are especially in this very trilogy of 
Eechylus distinguished from the other deities by their greater 
age (see Eumen. 701, 748, 810 and comp. παλαιόφρων, Eumen. 
833, with βυσσόφρων in this passage: also Miiller, p. 181). There- 
fore, χρυνῴκλυτος, as it should be written, signifies only “' time- 
honoured” or “ancient” in both places. A verb combined with a 
preposition is not only a parathetic, but also a separable com- 
pound: at least in the older state of Hellenism they could always 
be parted by tmesis; when, however, a verb combined with the 
preposition assumes a secondary derivative form, the compound be- 
comes synthetic, and such words as σύνοικος, ἐπίκουρος, σύνὸου- 
λος, &c. are one and indivisible, as indeed appears from the way 
in which the accent is thrown back (Apollon. δὲ supra). 

In treating of the synthetic compounds we will first take those 
which have the verb element in the last place, and then those 
which begin with a verb. When two nouns are joined together 
we find them connected by the short vowel ο, which is elided 
when the second word begins with a vowel: where the first word 
ends in ι or ν these vowels generally keep their place before conso- 
nants: the same remark applies to av and ov, and, in certain 
cases, to the liquids » and p. When the first noun has two 
pronominal elements affixed to the root the latter is frequently 
dropt. This is particularly the case with nouns ending in µα-τ-ς 
thus we have αἷ-μο-σταγης, for αἷ-μα-το-σταγής, στο-μ-αλγία, for 
στοµα-τ-αλγία, &c. After the compound word had become so 
well established in use, that its individuality was alone considered, , 
and its separate parts forgotten, the fineness of the Greek ear 
induced certain euphonical changes made with a view to blend- 
ing the elements into one mass. This generally took place at 
the point of junction, but, according to the principle before laid 
down with regard to the change of place in the aspirate, this eu- 
phonical change was shifted to different syllables according to 
the length and general weight of the word. One of the com- 
mon changes was that repetition of a liquid, of which we have 
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before spoken: this was always the case with the p, as in περίρ- 
poos, ἰσόρροπος, &c.; it also occurred very frequently with the 
other liquids, as in απολληγειν, Ἱππομμέόων, [apOevromaics, , 
Ἀλφεσσίβοια. In a compound like Ἱππόδαμος euphony might 
require a lengthening of one of the three last short syllables, and 
as this could not take place at the junction, where there was no 
liquid, it is passed on to the liquid µ in the next syllable, and 
thus we find ᾿Ιπποδαμμος (see above, p. 299). This euphonic 
lengthening, however, most frequently happens at the first syl- 
lable of the second part of the word, where we often find an 
a or ε changed to η, and ο to w, as in the following instances, 
evnveuos (ἄνεμος), dvonpeT 10s (EpeTuos), συνώνυµος (όνομα). &e. 
In some compounds it is a matter of indifference whether we 
lengthen this joining syllable or some other: thus we may say 
indifferently ανήριθµος or ἀναρῖθμο. A case of the same kind 
is the lengthening of the first vowel of a compound or deriva- 
tive word, a8 ἠνορέη (ανήρ), ὠλεσίοικος, &e., and to this case 
also the last mentioned variation applies; thus we have both 
ἤλυσις and ἔλευσις (Buttmann, Ausfihrl. Spri. § 120, Anm. 1). 
These vowel changes fall under the head of guna; before 6 and 
ar however we often find anusvira, as in τύ-μ-πανον, πεισί-μ- 
βροτος, ὅ-μ-βριμος, ἃο. When the second part of the compound 
does not begin with either a liquid or a vowel, we find the final 
vowel of the first part, which should properly be a short o, the 
medium weight of a, converted into η or a, and that too, not 
only in the case of nouns of the first declension as χοηφόρος, 


αγορᾶνομος, but also in nouns of the second and third declen- 
sions, a8 θανατηφόρος, πολιανόμος, another proof that ε, ο are 
distinguished from a by difference of weight only. This guna 
also appears under the form ει, or οἱ, 88 in ἀνδρειφόντης, οδοι- 
πορος. 

When we say that some synthetic compounds begin or end 
with a verb, we must be understood as meaning, that they conr- 
tain the root of a verb, or rather the crude form of a verbal 
substantive. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
student’s mind, that verbs are never directly compounded with 
any thing but prepositions, in which case they are separable 
compounds. All apparently compound verbs are derivatives from 
compound substantives, of which the last part is a verbal root. 





{ 
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Thus, from (αλ-λειν is formed the verbal Bory, from λίθους 
Badrew the compound verbal λιθοβόλο-ς, and from this again 
the derivative verb λιθοβολε-ω. According to the accentuation, 
such a word as λιθοβολος might mean either ‘“‘a person who. 
pelts” or ‘a person who is pelted” with stones; that is, ac- 
cording as the accent is on the verbal element or not. Thus, 
µητροκτόνος would apply to Orestes who killed his mother, but 
µητρὀκτονοι to the children of Medea who were slain by their 
mother. There are exceptions to this: for instance, we find 
ὁµόσπορος proparoxytone when applied to Jocasta as the wife 
both of Cédipus and Laius (Gd. Tyr. 260), and to Cédipus 
himself, as the husband of the same wife with his father (460): 
in both cases as a synonym of ὁμόγαμος (Eurip. Herc. f. 339), 
and of ομογενής (Gd. Tyr. 1361); though it is obvious that 
this accentuation is only applicable when the word signifies 
‘a brother” or “sister”, as in Trachin. 212, Boare ray ὁμο- 
σπορον Ἄρτεμιν ᾿Ορτυγίαν. A similar want of accentual dis- 
tinction is found in the word exwvuyos, which means not only 
“receiving a name from” (as in Herod. 1V. 184, ἐπὶ τούτου 
τοῦ οὕρεος (τοῦ “ArAavros) οἱ ἄνθρωποι οὗτοι ἐπώνυμοι erye- 
vovro” καλεόνται γὰρ oy Ἄτλαντες): but also “giving a name 
to”: compare Soph. Ad. Tyr. 210, τᾶσὸ ἐπωώνυμον yas οἰνῶπα 
Baxyov εὔιον, with Trackin. 510, ο δὲ Baxxias ἀπὸ ἤλθε---- 
Θήβας. Instances are numerous in which compounds termi- 
nating with verbals, and having only one, and that an active 
signification, are nevertheless consistently proparoxytone: such 
words are ἱππόδαμος, nvioxos, &c. It is to be remarked that 
words compounded with ερΎο- are oxytone when they signify 
a bodily action, thus, we have λιθουργός, γεωργός, &e.: but 
proparoxytone, or by contraction properispome, when they de- 
note merely an operation or habit of the mind, and thus we 
have πανοῦργος, wavrovpyos, &c. Exceptions to this rule are 
found in ῥαδιουργός, λιτουργός, λεωργός, which last is a sy- 
nonym of λιτουργός, and derived from ews, not from λέως, 
as Hermann suggests (ad Soph. Antig. 1261). 

When the first part of the compound is a verb-root, it 
generally appears under the form of a verbal in -σι-, as in «Ύερ- 
σίχορος, λυσίπονος, &c.; or the vowel is elided, as in ῥίψασπις, 
πλήξιππος. Very frequently, however, the shorter verbal form 
in η is preferred, the crude-form of which ends in ¢; as in 
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ἀρχέ-κακος, ὁακέ-θυμος, &c.; or with elision, as in pepacm, 
where we have the lighter vowel ε instead of the ο, which we 
find in the lighter form φορα. Sometimes the connecting vowel 
is ο Or t, a8 In Φυγό-μαχος, ἀρχι-θέωρο. It is difficult to 
explain forms like λειπο-ταξία, gawo-ynps, in which the 
strengthened form of the present tense is preserved, otherwise 
than by supposing that, in these words, a particular stress was 
intended to be laid on the verbal part of the word. Forms 
like ταµεσί-χρως, φερέσ-βιος are purely poetical. 

On the terminations of compound words, we must refer the 
reader to Lobeck’s Parerga (ad Phrynich. p. 487, foll.), as we do 
not mean to add any thing to what we have said on terminations 
in general. It will be better in this place to discuss, with some 
minuteness, three compound words, which have given much 
trouble to philologers, and which are respectively of great in- 
terest in ‘the literary, political, and philosophical history of 
Greece: these three words are ὀιθυραµβος, καλοκαγαθος (along 
with which we shall consider the other Greek words of a cog- 
nate meaning), and ἐντελέχεια. 


(1) Διθύραμβος. We havo before expressed our opinion 
with regard to this much disputed word, but as we were then 
obliged to confine our remarks to the limits of a note, we may 
be permitted to repeat them here, in a more expanded and 
systematic form. 

In analyzing a word which we do not understand, but which 
belongs to a language, the etymological principles whereof are 
reducible to order and system, the first step naturally is to 
discover what is the termination of its crude form, if it has 
any constant pronominal affix between the root and the case- 
ending; if not, whether there is any compound word, the last 
part of which corresponds to the word in question. Now, 
although the ending of διθυρ-αμβος does not coincide with any 
of the pronominal suffixes which we have mentioned above, 
there are two words which are strikingly analogous to it 
in termination, namely, tapBes and θρίαμβος It is incum- 
bent on us, then, in the first place, to inquire what is the 
force of the termination -αμβος. Nothing is more common in 
Greck than the insertion of u before labial-endings. It seems 
to be a sort of anusedra insertion, which is peculiarly agreeable 
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to the Hellenic ear. The following instances will make the fact 
sufficiently evident. We have @a-u-Gos as well as θαῦ-μα (θαξμα), 
τέ-θηπα: θρό-µ-βος as well as tped-w; κόρυ-μ-βος as well as 
Kopu-y ; κὀ-μ-πος (e.g. ὀδόντων) a8 well a8 κόπ-τω; κύ-μ-βος, 
Sanscrit kumbha, as well as xum-tw and κυφ-ός : στρὀ-μ-ος 
as well as στρέφως and in Homer (Odyss. ιν. 84), a certain 
people are called ᾿Ερεμβοί, probably the Indians, as the Scho- 
liast writes: οἱ δὲ τοὺς ‘Ivdovs παρὰ τὸ ἔρεβος, µέλανες γὰρ, 
ὅθεν καὶ Κράτη ᾿Ερέμνους γράφει. If so we may compare 
the word with ἐ-ρέφ-ω, ὀ-ρφ-νός, ο-ρφα-νός, ὄρεμνο. By a 
similar insertion of mu, ‘ta-u-(os is formed from the root of 
ἰάπ-τω, but not with the secondary meaning, which some people 
have given to it, namely, that of satirizing and abusing, as 
Sophocles says (Ajax, 496), λόγοις ἰάπτειν τινά, “to make a 
person the butt of one’s jeers” (comp. θένειν ὀνείδει, «3Βο]ιγ]. 
Sept. ο. Theb. 388). 1t was first pointed out by Lobeck, that 
the verb (άπτω is merely another form ἅπτω, “to join”, in 
which sense it is used of joining hands in the dance, or of the 
dance generally, as in Sophocles (Ajaz, 700): 


Φάνηθ’, ὦ θεῶν χοροποί ἄναξ, 
ὅπως por Νύσια Kywot ὀρχήματ' 
αὐτοδαῇ ἕυνων ἰάψης. 


The authorities which Lobeck has collected in his note on this 
passage leave no doubt whatever as to the fact, that ἰάπτειν is 
here used in the same sense in which we have χορὸν ἅπτειν 
(Hschyl. Humentd. 307), χεῖρα χειρὶ συνάπτειν (Aristoph. Thes- 
moph. 995), and nectere brachia (Ovid, Fast. VI. 329). That 
ἰάπτειν was used as a synonym for ἅπτω, appears from the words 
of Hesychius, “IaWev. ἔπεμψεν. ἔβαλεν. ἔδωκεν. ἔδησεν, where 
the editions wrongly read édecev: compare Heysch. ἄψω. 
προσεγγίσω. ὀήσω. Kparivos. That the ideas of “ joining,” 
“touching,” “throwing at,” &c. are related, needs no proof; it 
is sufficiently clear from the use of µετα to signify both “ with™ 
and “following after”: and that the « may be prefixed, even 
when another form of the word wants the aspirate, is established 
by the instances which Lobeck quotes: namely, αὔω, iavw; αἰβλοῖ, 
iacBor; ἁπάλλω = ἀποπέμπω compared with (άλλω, and εφ- 
άλτης =O ἐπιπηδών; ἄαιρε, ἰάειρε = πρόσφερε; ἰώλκα = αὔλακα;: 


ἠδόναι, indoves --εὐφροσύναι; ovpos, ἰωρός: ἄνθος, Ίονθος; ωκύς, 
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ἰωκή» θωμη, wun; Ovw, uw. Compare also the Persian 
yaften with the Sanscrit root ap-. In the sense “to kindle,” 
“to set on fire,” we may compare ἅπτω with dew “to bind,” 
and daiw ‘‘to burn,” with ὀῆμος and δηµός, and with the English 
phrase, ‘“‘to catch fire.” From all this, we conclude that 
ZauBos, Or ἄμβλος, is simply a word designating a procession or 
dance of people in close order, and, by implication, a song or 
hymn performed by such a body. 

Having now ascertained the value of the termination, we 
proceed to investigate the rest of the word. It appears that 
Διθύραμβος is not only a name of Bacchus, the god in whose 
honour the song or hymn was chanted (Eurip. Bacckh. 526), 
but also a very common proper name (comp. Herodot. VII. 227, 
with Elian, Var. Hist. VI. 9). We believe that in this use it 
was only an epithet derived from the song, the subject. of which 
was originally the birth of Bacchus (Διονύσου «γένεσις . - . διθυ- 
pauBos λεγόµενυς, Plato, Legg. 111. p. 700 8), and we think the 
following considerations will show that the name itself properly 
refers to this mythological incident. The old legend states, that 
Bacchus, as soon as he was born, was surrounded with ivy-boughs, 
and so prevented from sharing in the fate of his mother. Thus 
Euripides says (Phoniss. 650) : 


Βρομιον ένθα τέκετο 

µάτηρ, Διός γάµοις, 

κισσος ὃν περιστεφἠς 

ελικτὸς εὐθὺς ἔτι βρέφος 
χλοηφόροισιν ἔρνεσιν 
κατασκίοισιν ολβίσας ἐνώτισε, 
Βάκχιον χόρευµα 

παρθένοισι Θηβαίαισι 


καὶ γυναιξὶιν Ενίαις. 


We look upon this passage as an approximate explanation of the 
word Διθύραμβος. The Scholiast says: ὄντινα Atovycoy κισσος 
9 a wv , wv 4 ~ é , °° 
έξωθεν περιπλακεις ert βρέφος ὄντα κατὰ του νώτου εκάλυψεν. 
ἱστοραῖ γὰρ Mvaceas, ὅτι, Καθμείων βασιλείων κεραυνωθέντων, 
κισσός, περὶ τοὺς κίονας φυείς, ἐεκάλυψεν αὐτὸν ὅπως un αὐθήμερον 
1? \ 4 ’ ~ A ~ a a 
καὶ ἐν μηδενὶ τὸ βρέφος διαφθαρῇ καλυφθὲν κισσφ. διὸ καὶ περι- 
κίονιος ὁ θεος ἐκλήθη παρὰ Θηβαίοι. The following are further 
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illustrations of the tradition, that the young Bacchus was enveloped 
in ivy. Homer, Hymn XXV. 9, 


’ 4 
αὐτὰρ ἐπειδὴ Tovde θεαὶ πολύυμνον ἔθρεψαν, 
A , , e , » ’ 
δὴ τότε φοιτίζεσκε καθ ὑληεντας εναυλους, 
- , ’ 
κισσῷ καὶ δάφνη πεπυκασµένος. 


Nonnus, Dionysiac, 1X. 11, 


[ ’ - 
τὸν μὲν ὑπερκύψαντα θεήΎγενεος τοκετοῖο 
, ’ Ab wv 9 
στέµµατι κισσηεντι λεχωίδες εστεφον Ώραι, 
’ ’ 
εσσοµένων κήρυκες. | 


Philostratus, Imag.I.c. 14, ὁ δὲ Διόνυσος τῆς μὲν μητρὸς ἐκθρώσ- 
κει, ῥαγείσης τὴν Ὑαστέρα, τὸ δὲ πῦρ ἀχλυώδες ἐργαάζεται, 
φαι pos αὐτὸς οἷον αστήρ τις ἀστράπτων. διασχοῦσα δὲ n prok 
ἄντρον τι τῷ Διονύσῳ σκιαγραφεῖ, παντὸς cov ᾿Ασσυρίου τε 
καὶ Λυδίιο. ᾖἕλικές τε γὰρ περὶ αὐτῷ τεθήλασι, καὶ κιττοῦ 
κόρυµβοι, καὶ ἤδη ἄμπελοι καὶ θυρσου δένδρα, οὕτω τι ἐκούσης 
ἀνάσχοντα τῆς γῆς, ὡς καὶ τῷ πυρὶ εἶναι Eva. As it is stated 
that the Dithyramb was a song relating to the birth of Bacchus, 
and as it appears that, according to the tradition, the infant god 
was surrounded with ivy, it would not be unnatural to seek for 
some connexion between the θύρσος, or ivy-staff of the Bacchana- 
lians, and the Dithyramb, which Simonides of Ceos calls κισσό- 
Φορος (fragm. 205. ed. Schneidewin). The word θύρ-σος evidently 
consists of the root Θυρ = @pv, or θρι, and the termination -σος, 
onthe analogy of πυρ-σόος. This termination, we have seen, 
implies a collection, as in ὅ-σος, θία-σος, &c. Now the θυρ-σος 
was a light staff, surrounded with ivy and vine-branches, and 
terminating in a pine cone; i.e., θύρσου χλοερὸν κωνοφόρον 
κάµακα, 38 the epigram aptly describes it. It would be necessary, 
in order to explain fully the significance of this symbol, that we 
should investigate the whole question of the worship of Bacchus. 
As this would be foreign to our present object, we shall merely 
mention, that Bacchus or Dionysus, as the Sun-god, coincides with 
the old Hermes of the Phoenicians ; as the god of generation with 
both Hermes and Priapus, whence the symbol of the Phallus used 
in his worship. Like Hermes, he also presided over the friendly 
intereourse of strangers with one another, as Diodorus says, IIT. 
ο. 64, (τὸν Διόνυσον) πανταχοῦ πανηγύρεις ἄγειν καὶ μουσικοὺς 
ἀγώνας συντελειν, καὶ τὸ σύνολον συλλύοντα τά τε νείκη τῶν 
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εθνών καὶ πύλεων αντὶ tov ordcewr καὶ τῶν πολέμων ὀμόνοιαν 
καὶ πολλήν εἰρήνην παρασκευαζειν : and he is expressly repre- 
sented as a travelling god, surrounded by attendants bearing 
thyret (Diodor. ubi supra). In the oldest ages of Greece, when 
8 stranger came to the coast, or in general one person applied 
to another for protection or hospitality,—and both these classes 
were designated by the same name, ἱκότης “the comer,”—it was 
customary for the suppliant to bear in his hand an olive-bough, 
surrounded with woollen bands. And thus the Danaides are 
introduced by AEschylus (Supplices ad initium) as singing, on 
their arrival in Greece: 


Ζευς μεν αφίκτωρ emicot προφρόν 
s µεν αφικτωρ poppovus 
OTOAOV Ίµετερογ---- 

ο. 8 io ’ ν ~ 
τιν ay οὐν χωραν evdpova μαλλον 
τῆσὸ αφικοίµεθα 

4 - - 9 
συν τοισὸ ἱκετῶν ἐγχειριδίοις 

> , , 
εριοστεπτοισι κλαδοισιν: 


Nothing could be more natural than that a person landing on 
a strange coast, where every foreigner was expected to be s 
pirate, or, generally, an enemy, and was consequently received 
and treated as such, should scek for some symbol of peace, some 
token which would prove to the inhabitants of the country that 
las intentions were friendly. The most obvious symbol would be 
πως bough of some tree, the one preferred being of course some 
«πας of sacred use, the olive for instance, and as fillets of wool 
were generally employed in the religious rites of the Greeks, it 
ewwald not be unnatural that they should add these to the bough. 
πα che course of time, when the conventional sign was better 
cmm@bermeed. they would carry with them a white or gilded staff, 
wena ches would surround with wool or foliage, as the occasion 
---ὰ να mys Bittiger (Amalthea. 1. p. 111), ‘‘is the 
Ἕσπσυς παὰ ceigmal κηρύκειον, the staff of Hermes and the herald, 
“waa. “he whe me which occurs in the oldest writings and sta 
αι De epee. ceveral alight alterations were introduced. 
eee me the gem bough was confined to the suppliants 
“orien. Wend round the staff it becomes the Bacchic 
tom. “ie maaan, however, ed; only they did not flut- 

vgp into two bows or loops 
1 ‘lof two serpents tied into 
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a knot and looking towards one another.” Hence, the Romans 
ealled the symbols of the suppliant supplicia; Sallust. Jugurth. 
ο. 46, legatos ad consulem cum supplictis mittit. These supplicia 
were boughs of some sacred tree (verbena) bound (supplicata) 
round a staff, so that supplicare does not mean “to bend the 
knee,” but is derived from these bandages on the suppliant’s 
staff. This connexion with the caduceus, or symbol of peaceful 
mtercourse between strangers, is, however, only a part of the 
significance of the thyrsus. Bacchus was not only a travelling 
god and the god of travellers, but also the god of generation; 
and it is natural to suppose that his peculiar symbol would have 
reference to the singular legend about his birth. The thyrsus 
was of two kinds: it was either a staff surmounted by a cone 
and surrounded with ivy, in which case we might suppose that 
it was a rude imitation of Bacchus Pericionius, the staff repre- 
senting the body, and the cone the head of the infant god; or 
It was a bare staff surmounted by a cone which is wrapped 
up in leaves, in which case we must adopt the explanation of 
Eustathius (p. 84), that it was the heart of the embryo God 
which was carried to Jupiter by Pallas—tnv τοῦ ἀμβλωματος 
καρδίαν ἤνεγκε (Πάλλας) τῷ Ad—and must, therefore, suppose 
that this heart was represented by the cone of the thyrsus. 
Accordmg to this latter view, which we now regard as the true 
one, the staff and cone constituted the thyrsus, or emblem of the 
birth of Bacchus: the ivy round the staff or νάρθηξ was perhaps 
an adjunct borrowed from the περὶ κίονας Φφυεὶς of the legend, and 
also imitative of the olive bough round the wand of peace. We 
consider the root of Oup-cos, namely, θυρ- = θρυ- or θρι-, to be 
the same as that which we find in θρίον. The words θριόφορος 
and θριόβολος are used as synonyms to θυρσόφορος, and θρίαµ- 
appears in the same sense as διθύραμβος, so that it is at 
least. probable that the elements θρι- and Θυρ- found in these 
words respectively, are in fact, as they may be according to the 
laws of etymology, one and the same. Now the word θρίον 
or θριον means “a leaf of the vine or fig,” and “an olio 
Wrapped up in such leaves.” Hesychius: θρία. φῦλλα συκῆς 
7 αμπέλου καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτοῖς δεσμουµενα βρωµατα. It is con- 
nected with the numeral speis,—just as θριναξ stands as a 
*YNonym for rpiava,—and points, in this application, to the 
Shape of the vine and fig-leaf. For this reason, perhaps, the 
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a knot and looking towards one another.” Hence, the Romans 
ealled the symbols of the suppliant supplicia ; Sallust. Jugurth. 
ο. 46, legatos ad consulem cum supplictis mittit. These supplicia 
were boughs of some sacred tree (verbena) bound (supplicata) 
round a staff, so that supplicare does not mean “to bend the 
knee,” but is derived from these bandages on the suppliant’s 
staff. This connexion with the caduceus, or symbol of peaceful 
mtercourse between strangers, is, however, only a part of the 
significance of the thyrsus. Bacchus was not only a travelling 
god and the god of travellers, but also the god of generation; 
and it is natural to suppose that his peculiar symbol would have 
reference to the singular legend about his birth. The thyrsus 
was of two kinds: it was either a staff surmounted by a cone 
and surrounded with ivy, in which case we might suppose that 
it was a rude imitation of Bacchus Pericionius, the staff repre- 
senting the body, and the cone the head of the infant god; or 
it was a bare staff surmounted by a cone which is wrapped 
up in leaves, in which case we must adopt the explanation of 
Eustathius (p. 84), that it was the heart of the embryo God 
which was carried to Jupiter by Pallas—tyv τοῦ ἀμβλωματος 
καρδίαν ἤνεγκε (Πάλλας) τῷ Aci—and must, therefore, suppose 
that this heart was represented by the cone of the thyrsus. 
According to this latter view, which we now regard as the true 
one, the staff and cone constituted the thyrsus, or emblem of the 
birth of Bacchus: the ivy round the staff or νἀρθηξ was perhaps 
an adjunct borrowed from the περὶ κίονας φυεὶς of the legend, and 
also imitative of the olive bough round the wand of peace. We 
consider the root of θύρ-σος, namely, θυρ- = Opu- or θρι-, to be 
the same as that which we find in θρίον. The words θριόφορος 
and θριόβολος are used as synonyms to θυρσόφορος, and θρίαµ- 
Bos appears in the same sense as διθύραµβος, so that it is at 
least probable that the elements θρι- and ϐυρ- found in these 
words respectively, are in fact, as they may be according to the 
laws of etymology, one and the same. Now the word θρίον 
or θριον means ‘“‘a leaf of the vine or fig,” and “an olio 
wrapped up in such leaves.” Hesychius: θρία. Φῦλλα συκῆς 
ἡ ἀμπέλον καὶ τὰ ἐν αὐτοῖς Cecnovueva βρωµατα. It is con- 
nected with the numeral τρεῖς,---]πβύ as θριναξ stands as a 
synonym for rpiawa,—and points, in this application, to the 
shape of the vine and fig-leaf. For this reason, perhaps, the 
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Cretans called the vine Opwia; Hesychius: θρινία. ἄμπελον. ἐν 
Κρητη. In the plural, θρίος means the three stays (éxopo.) 
going from the topmast to each side of the ship and to the 
bow-sprit. The third pronoun appears still more obviously in 
the reduplicated synonym τέρ-θριο. In its application to the 
thyrsus, this word points to the mystical number “three” (Bottiger, 
Amalthea, I. p. 107), which is also referred to in the epithet τρι- 
πέτηλος applied to, the mystical wand which Apollo gave to 
Hermes: Homer, Hymn. tn Mercur. 530, 
avTap € πειτα 
ὄλβου καὶ πλούτου δώσω περικαλλέα ῥάβδον, 
χρυσείην, τριπέτηλον, ακήριον, ἤ σα φυλάξει, 


and perhaps also in the epithet τρικέφαλος applied to Hermes 
(Harpocration, s. 0. p. 334. Etymol. Magn. 9. ο. p. 694). If, then, 
θυρ-σος is connected with θρίον, it will signify “a gathering of 
three leaves, and that which they contain, at the end of a rod,” 
just as πυρ-σὸς denotes “a torch,” i.e. “a gathering of fire at 
the end of a piece of wood.” The quantity shows that the first 
syllable of Δι-θύραμβος is a contraction of Ad like that of Ar 
πόλια and Δί-φιλος, and thus the whole word will signify ‘‘ a cho- 
rus or song celebrating the birth of Bacchus,” i. ο. ‘the bringing 
to Jupiter of the θρἰον or leaf-enveloped heart or body of the god.” 
The termination, as we have explained it above, is particularly 
applicable to the dithyramb, which was performed by a chorus of 
fifty persons dancing hand in hand (αλλήλων επὶ καρπῴ χεῖρας 
ἔχοντες, Homer, Iliad xvi. 594) round a blazing altar in honour 
of the sun-god. 

It is right to mention an explanation of the thyrsus adopted 
by some of the more recent Greek writers and by the Roman 
poets. They supposed that the thyrsus was a spear concealed in 
ivy, or having the point covered by the cone: thus Justin Martyr 
(quoted by Schneider), ὥσπερ αἱ Baxyat διὰ σχήµατος εἰρηνικοῦ 
τὰς λόγχας εν τοῖς θύρσοις περιφέρουσι. Catullus, LXIV. 257, 


Horum pars tecta quatiebant cuspide thyrsos. 
Seneca, Herc. fur. (quoted by Schneider), 
Tectam virents cuspidem thyrso gerens. 


but Ovid (Metamorph. XI. 9) distinctly implies that the thyr 
sus had no point ; 
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Hastam 
Qua folits prasuta notam sine vulnere Γδού. 


and the learned Virgil says (neid νι. 396), 
Pampineasque gerunt, incincte pellibus, hastas, 


which he calls (v. 390) moilles thyrsos; Lucian, too (Bacchus, ο. I. 
p. 292, Lehm.), describes the Bacchanalians as κιττῷ ἐστεμμέναι, 
νεβρίδας ἐνημμέναι, dopata Twa μικρὰ ἔχουσαι, ἀσίδηρα, κιττο- 
ποιητὰ καὶ ταῦτα, where, although he calls the thyrsus a spear, 
he does not give it a point; and Diodorus (III. ο. 64) dis- 
tinctly says that they sometimes had spears covered with ivy 
“instead of thyrsi”; ἀναδιδόναι γὰρ ταῖς βάκχαις αντὶ τῶν 
θύρσων λόγχας τῷ κιττῷ κεκαλυμµεένας τὴν akunv τοῦ σι- 
ὀηρου. So that it appears probable that this notion of the 
thyrsus was a misconception resulting from a legend, that the 
covered spear was sometimes substituted for the peaceful em- 
blem of the Bacchanalians. The νάρθηξ itself would be much 
too slight for a spear-shaft. 


(2) Καλοκάγαθος. The general meaning of καλὸς κά γαθὸς 
has long been well-known, and Englishmen are in the habit of 
congratulating themselves that their word, ‘“ gentleman,” is the 
only modern term which precisely expresses the meaning of the 
Greek compound, an opinion in which foreign writers seem, on the 
whole, to concur. But it does not appear to have been satis- 
factorily shown how a combination of these two simple adjectives 
came to denote such a complex idea, nor have the moderns 
sufficiently distinguished between the political and moral use of 
the word. For instance, one of the greatest and most learned 
of our theologians supposes that the use of καλοκάγαθία, to 
signify moral perfection, is derived from the literal subsequent 
meaning of its two component parts. ‘That which is good in 
the actions of men,” says Hooker (EKcclesiast. Polity, I. § 8. 
p. 281, Keble), ‘doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable 
also. In which consideration the Grecians most divinely have 
given to the active perfection of men, a name expressing both 
beauty and goodness; because goodness, in ordinary speech, is, 
for the most part, applied only to that which is beneficial.” 
Writers of our own time have given still more vague and general 
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interpretations’. We think, therefore, that it will not be unad- 
visable to examine, with more minuteness than has generally been 
done, what is the primary meaning of each of the adjectives καλος 
and αγαθός, what is the significance of this compound as a political 
term, and what its application as a moral epithet. 

With regard to the second adjective, αγαθύς, little remains to 
be done: Welcker, in his admirable introduction to Theognis 
(p. xx1, foll.), has collected nearly all the passages bearing on the 
subject, and has clearly shown that the Greek αγαθοί, as also 
ἄριστοι, ἀριστῆες, ὅτο., the Latin boni, optimi, optimates, and the 
old German Rachinburgt, gute Manner, Gudemanner, guden Manne, 
and Herrn von Rechte, are names of the nobles, the men of rank, 
and of good family, in a state. To which, in Greek, κακοί, δειλοί, 
as epithets of the common people, are regularly opposed ; an 
opposition which has taken such deep root, that it is even preserved 
in compounds ; e. g. κακόπατρις (Alceus jr. 9), and κακογείτων 
(Sophocl. Philoct. 688, Herm.). Of the last word, Welcker writes 
as follows (Rhein. Mus. for 1833. p. 450); “ xaxoyeirwy is & 
low-born, common neighbour, a poor natice dwelling by a man of 
the noblest extraction, which is also mentioned ν. 180, 


? , 

ούτος πρωτοΎγονων ἴσως 
wv » \ ad 

οἴκων ovdevos ὕστερος. 


In the verses below, the low-born native finds his opposite, when 
the chorus says, νῦν ὃ ἀνδρών ἀἆγαθῶν παιδὸς ὑπαντήσας. 
In the same political sense as οἱ ἀγαθοί, the Greeks used οἱ 
ἐσθλοί, οἱ PerrTious, τὸ [έλτιστον, οἱ βελτιστοι, a8 Opposed 
to the ὀῆμος (Xenophon passim). An older word of the same 
import was ayaa (Λάκωνες, ἆγαθα. Hesych.), χαός, χαιος, χάϊος, 
whence the name of the Achmwans (= ἆγαθοί, αριστῃες. Miiller 
Prolegom. zur Mythol. p. 291. Comp. Journ. of Educat. IIT. p. 87. 
Philol. Mus. Il. p. 88), and Chaonians (Welcker ad Theogn. p. xxvii. 
note) were derived, just as the name of the Goths was derived 
from géths, géda, “ good,” (Savigny Gesch. Rom. Rechts. I. p. 194). 

The derivation of αγαθος is a great stumbling-block to 
etymologers. Bopp would connect it with the Sanscrit agddha- 


1. Thus Passow says ( Meletemata Cri- | vocabulo complectebatur.’’ Delbriick’s de- 
tica in Eschyli Persas p.31. ed. Bach.), | finition is still looser (See Philol. Mus. 1. 
“ Interior civilis belliceque prudentia con- | p. 503). 
centus, quixub nomine καλοκαγαθίας uno . 
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“deep” (Vergl. Gramm. p. 411); this we conceive to be un- 
doubtedly erroneous. Pott’s suggestions' (Htymol. Forsch. II. 
Ρ. 299) do not merit the slightest attention, nor can we say much 
in favor of Passow’s derivation from ἄγαν. We consider the first 
letter to be one of those moveable initials, of which we have 
already spoken more than once, and class all the following words 
together ; ; -ᾱ-γα-θός, ἠ-γά-θεος, θέα, ᾱ-γανός, ᾱ-Ύα-μαι, a- 
Ὑάν-μαι, ᾱ- γαΐο-μαι, ᾱ-γαν-ρός, Ὑαύ-ρον, Ύαν paw, Latin gau- 
dso, γάνος, Ὑάνυμι γαίειν, Ὑαθιάδας (ὕρωος ὅ ὄνομα ὃς καὶ τοὺς 
καταφεύγοντας εἰς αὐτὸν ῥύεται ἐκ θανάτου, Hesychius), γαθεῖν, 
γάδεσθαι, Ύαδεώ (χαρα, Hesych.). The meaning which runs 
through most of theese words, is that of “pleasure”, ‘ joy”, 
“delight”: ᾱ-γα-μαι, into which the idea of “wonder”, &c., 
frequently enters, derives this meaning from a primary one of 
pleasure, for the wonder implied is always considered as a plea- 
surable sensation, and the word really signifies in an infinity of 
passages, as well in the most ancient as in the more recent 
authors, “to be pleased with,” “to delight in,” “to think highly 
of.” We have before shown how the synonymous root χα-ρ- 
derives all its meanings from the primary one of containing, thence 
support, firmness, &c. We find this root with a set of formations 
corresponding in the main to those of the root ya-. The primary 
meaning of the root χα- or yaF is containing (ya-w, χαῦ-νος, 
&c.), thence of firmness, hardness, the earth (χέ-ρ-σος, χό-ρος, 
χώ-ρα, &c.), thence of help or assistance in battle, and pleasure 
in such assistance (χά-ρις, &c.), then it becomes the epithet of 
@ person who can so help us (χρήσιμος), and finally of an order 
m the state, composed of the best warriors or chief men 
(χρηστοί, &c.). To this last meaning belongs the old word 
χαός (or xaos, Lobeck Phryn. p. 404), where the termination 
-pos is omitted. Similarly from -ya-, we have the primary idea 
of firmness or support, the earth (yaa, γῆ) ; assistance in battle 
(as in the patronymic «γα-θιάδας), joy, pleasure in general (in 
most of the words quoted above); and thence the epithet of a 
warrior, a person able to help in battle, and the upper class in 
society, which was composed of such warriors (αἀγαθοί, &c.). 
We do not presume to say that the roots ya-, and ya- are 
connected, though this is not impossible ; it is, however, important 

1. Surely he is joking when he proposes to consider it as a compound of ἄγαν 
and καθαρόε! 
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to observe this correspondence in their applications. The class of 
nobles being continued by hereditary descent, αγαθος came to 
express not only the bravery, which was one of their qualifications, 
but also their good descent, which was another, so that ἀγαθὸς 
became a synonym for ev-yevys, and thus Hesychius (8. ». αγαθον) 
rightly defines the epithet as signifying both avdpetos and -yevvaios; 
conversely, γενναῖος is used as a synonym for u-yaGes, in the mean- 
ings “ brave”, “strong”, “ great” (in Sophocl. 47. 938, «γενναία dun 
is explained ἰσχυρὰ by the Scholiast), just like gnavus, ingens, 
from gigno in Latin. Another obvious quality of the nobles was 
their wealth, and thus we find as synonyms for the ἀγαθοί, such 
adjectives a8 οἱ πλούσιοι, οἱ εὔποροι, οἱ τα χρήματα ἔχοντες, οἱ 
παχεες, and (because it was considered a great: mark of wealth to 
keep a horse, Aristot. Polit. 1V. 3), ἱππεῖς, ἱπποβόται, iwro 
danot, &c. In Thucydides, they are called δυνατοί (1. 24), οὐχ 
οἱ ἀδυνατωώτατοι (I. 5), and wealth is called ὀύναμις (I. 9). In 
opposition to these terms, the lower orders are called πένητος, and 
thus, in the words of Aristodemus, as reported by Alczeus,—“ it 
was money that made the man, there was no goodness nor honour 
in the poor” (χρήµατ ανήρ, πενιχρὸς 0 ovdety πέλετ ἐσλὸς 
οὔτε τίμιος. Ap. Schol. Pind. Isthm. II. 17). But, in the matter 
of wealth, that a man might be really a gentleman, he must have 
inherited his riches, so that the other qualities of the nobles are 
presumed in their epithets implying opulence. For instance, in 
Eschylus (Agamemn. 1010) we read ἀρχαιοπλούτων ὁεσποτῶν 
πολλὴ χαρις, which is thus explained by Aristotle (Rhet. II. 99). 
διαφέρει ὃν τοῖς νεωστὶ κεκτηµένοις καὶ τοῖς Tada τὰ ἤθη, Ty 
ἅπαντα μᾶλλον Kat φαυλότερα τὰ kaka exe τοὺς νεοπλούτους, 
ὥσπερ yap απαιδευσία πλούτου ἔστι τὸ νεόπλουτον οἶναι. From 
the tithes, &c., which they received, the nobles were called dwpo- 
Φόροι, from the lands which they occupied γεωµοροι, from their 
conspicuous position yrwp:mo or ‘“ notables.” 

The adjective καλος, which has the penultima long in Homer 
and the old epic poets, stands for καὸ-λός, and is connected 
with κέ-κασ-μαι, κέ-καὺ-μαι, κε-καδ-μένος, κἄὺ-μο.. Déderlein, 
to whom this etymology is due, justly remarks (Lat. Syn. und 
Etym. ΠΠ. p. 38) that it may be compared to ἑανός for ἑαθνος, 
and the more so as ὁλ does not belong to the Greek eophoneses: 
and in another place (III. p. 97.) he shows that κα-λὸς and και-νὸς 
(καί-νυ-μαι is the ordinary form of the present for κέκασµαι) 
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are connected, as canus, candidus with re-cens, and as det-vos 
with δει-λὸς from deidw. It is possible that καλὸς may have 
been written originally with a doubled λ like κάλλος: com- 
pare bellus for benulus. The primary meaning of the word is 
in strict accordance with this derivation; it signifies, “ furnished 
with outward adornments,” in general, “that of which the out- 
ward forin is pleasing,” and thus it is regularly opposed to 
αἰσχρός, especially in Plato (Hipp. Maj. 289 a. Protagor. 332 ο. 
Sympos. 183 v. διο., &c.), and αἰσχρὸς καὶ κακος is opposed to 
καλος καὶ αγαθός (Plato Sympos. 201 ze}. But to the Greek 
notion of κάλλος something beyond mere outward garnishing of 
the person was required; it was not a languishing beauty, a 
listless though correct set of features, an enervated voluptuousness 
of figure, to which the homage of their admiration was paid. It 
was the grace and activity of motion which the practice of 
gymnastic exercises was calculated to promote, the free step, 
the erect mien, the healthy glow, combined with the elegancies of 
conversation and the possession of musical accomplishments; it 
was in fact the results of an union of the μουσική and -yup- 
ναστική, of which their education was made up. It was this 
that constituted beauty in the Greek sense of the word—the 
educated man alone was considered καλός; thus Aschines says 
(in Otesiph. ad fin.) παιδεία, 7 διαγινώσκομεν τὰ καλὰ καὶ τὰ 
ἀισχρᾶ, and in the Attic writers in general this adjective is 
used as an epithet of persons distinguished for their accomplish- 
ments (see the passages quoted by Heindorf ad Plat. Hipp. 
Maj. ῥ 1). Now the people of rank and wealth were always 
then, as they are now, most able to obtain the advantages 
of education, they had more leisure than the common people 
to devote themselves to those exercises which were calculated 
to produce grace and ease of motion and the other accom- 
plishments necessary to the gentleman; and as the aristocracy, 
like the knights of the middle-ages and the duinhe-wassals in 
a Highland Clan, owed much of their reputation for superior 
valour to their being better furnished with arms, and, from 
Jeisure and practice, more skilled in the use of them, so. they 
owed their superior accomplishments in music, dancing, &c., to 
to the same cause; the best dancer and the best fighter were 
synonymous, the first in the chorus and the foremost in the 
battle array were the same persons, they were the nobles, the 
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pre-eminently καλοί καὶ αγαθοί. It was from this that they 
are called χαριέντας, and the same idea is clearly seen in the 
use of κὀσµος as an old political term. 

If there were any doubt with regard to what we have just 
stated, it would be removed by the following passages. In fact 
the καλοὶ καγαθοὶ are actually described according to this defi- 
nition in Euripides (Jon. 598); 


ὅσοι dé χρηστοί, duvvapevoi τ΄ εἶναι σόφοι, 


where χρηστοὶ is, as we have seen, another name for the 
αγαθοί, and ὀυνάμενοι εἶναι σόφοι expresses that facility of 
acquiring knowledge and accomplishments by the attainment of 
which the nobles became καλοί. Again, in the same author 
(Alcestis 605), 

τὸ yap εὐγενες εκφέρεται πρὀς aide, 

ἐν τοῖς ἀγαθοῖσι δὲ 

mavT ἔνεστιν σοφίας. 


Here the aicws is that sense of honour which is the natural 
accompaniment of gentle blood and to which the nobles owed 
their innate valour; thus Ajax says (Jliad xv. 561), 
Ὦ φίλοι avepes ἐστὲ καὶ aiow Oecd’ evi θυµῳ, 
GAAnAous © αἰδεῖσθε κατὰ KpaTepas υσμίνας. 
αἰδομένων ανδρὠν πλεόνες σόοι ne πέφανται, 
Φευγόντων ὃ ovr ap κλέος ὄρνυται οὔτα τις αλκή, 
and Archidamus, in Thucydides (I. 84), distinctly attributes the 
bravery of the Spartan aristocracy to the possession of this 
quality: “our good xoopos,” says he, “makes us πολεμικοί, ὅτι 
aidws σωφροσύνης πλεῖστον peTexer, αἰσχύνης de ευψυχία, 
where αἰσχύνη is used as a synonym for aidws as in Bech. 
Sept. c. Theb. 394, 
pad εὐ γενῆ τε καὶ τὸν αἰσχύνης θρόνον 
τιμῶντα, καὶ στυγοῦνθ ὑπερφρονας λόγους---- 
αἰσχρών yap apyos, uy κακὸς ὃ εἶναι φιλεῖ. 
We take this opportunity of explaining a passage in Pimdar 
(Olymp. VII. 441), where Bockh and Dissen, mislead by the 
Scholiast, have mistaken the sense of aidws. Pindar is saying that 
valour (aper7) and usefulness in battle (χάρµατα) are produced 
by that sense of honour (aidws), which springs from provident 
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foresight, from a careful looking to the consequences of inatten- 
tion to the rules which regulate the conduct of honourable men 
(προµηθευς): he expresses the sentiment thus, 
ev ὃ ἀρετὰν 
€Badev καὶ χάρματ᾽ ἀνθρωποισι Προμαθέος Aidws. 
We have written the two last words with capitals, because the 
qualities are personfied. Προμηθεὺς here is not the Titan, but 
the more general word equivalent to πρόνοια or Φρόνησις (see 
Welcker T'rilog. p. 70 note) and Αἰδως is called the daughter 
of Προμηθεὺς by an allegorical genealogy similar to that in 
Asch. Sept. ο. Theb. 208 (above p. 383), 
Πειθαρχία γάρ εστι τῆς Ευπραξίας 
µήτηρ, γυνή Σωτῆρος wd ἔχει λόγος. | 

“Obedience produces good fortune, and helps men as much as 
the preserving Jupiter.” The passage in Pindar is introduced 
as an old saw like this (wd Έχει λόγος), and should perhaps 
be printed between inverted commas like many other aphorisms 
in that author. The stress is to be laid upon the Προμαθεύς, 
the fact spoken of being only the want of care on the part of 
the Rhodians, in not offering burnt sacrifices to Zeus and Athena. 

As the wealth of the nobles enabled them to provide them- 
selves with a more expensive panoply, to appear, in fact, as 
heavy-armed men with the dopu καὶ ξίφος καὶ τὸ καλὸν λαι- 
σήιον πρόβλημα χρωτός (Hybrias ap. Athen. p. 695 F), arms 
which the poorer classes were unable to buy, and which they 
were not generally even permitted to possess (see Thucydides 
Ill. 27), and as their leisure allowed them to acquire skill in 
using their arms, and to spend most of their time in the open 
air, which was essential, in their opinion, to the full develope- 
ment of the bodily powers, all these attributes would become 
mixed up with the definition of a man of rank, and by taking 
a part for the whole, might be considered as constituting his 
definition. On the contrary, the poorer people were taunted 
with epithets derived from their sedentary employments, which 
took away from the grace of the person, thus Aristot. Polit. VIII. 
1, διὸ Tas Te τοιαύτας τέχνας ὅσαι τὸ σώμα παρασκευάζουσι 
χεῖρον διακεισθαι (αναύσους καλοῦμεν,---πά with their inferior 
armour; thus Sophocles makes Menelaus say to Teucer (4/. 
1096), 0 τοξότης ἔοικεν ov σμικρὸν Φρονειν, to which he 
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answers, ov γὰρ βάναυσον τὴν Texvnv ἐκτησάµην, for al 
though the light-armed troops were necessarily composed of the 
lower order of people, yet all these were not άναυσοι; a 
least Aristotle says (Polit. IV. 3), καὶ τῶν εὐπόρων δὲ καὶ τῶν 
ἀπόρων τὸ μὲν ὁπλιτικὸν τὸ δὲ ἄνοπλον, Kai τὸν μὲν Ύεωρ- 
γικὸν Ojuor opwey ὄντα, τὸν ὸ α γοραϊο», τὸν δὲ βάναυσον. 

As a political term, then, καλος καγαθος implied πο particu- 
lar moral excellence: it is merely the name of the upper class, 
“the accomplished and well-born,” as opposed to the δῆμος 
(Thucyd. VIII. 48. IV. 40). Sometimes, indeed, it would seem 
to imply nothing more than good descent, as when Herodotus 
uses it as a synonym for Piromis (II. 148). 

The application of this compound to denote moral excellence 
is thus explained by Aristotle (Polit. IV. 8), εἰώθασι δὲ καλεῖν 
Tas πρὸς τήν ὁλιγαρχίαν μᾶλλον (ἀποκλινούσας) αριστοκρα- 
τίας διὰ τὸ μᾶλλον ἀκολουθειν παιδείαν καὶ εὐγένειαν τοῖς 
εὐπορωτέροις. ἔτι δὲ δοκοῦσιν ἔχειν οἱ εὔποροι ὧν ἕνεκεν οἱ 
ἀδικοῦντες ἀδικοῦσιν ὅθεν καὶ καλοὺς κἀγαθοὺς καὶ γνωρί- 
µους τούτους προσαγορεύουσιν. The philosopher, however, has 
reversed the natural order, for the rich were not called καλοί 
καγαθοὶ on account of their respectability, but conversely the 
name of the upper classes, from their general respectability, 
came to be used as a synonym for “respectable”. A more apt 
instance would have been the use of ἐπιεικής, a8 a synonym for 
KaXos κἀγαθός. It was because the better classes, having no 
temptations like their poorer brethren, abstained from those 
vices which common opinion reprobated, that their regular name 
became an epithet descriptive of good moral conduct: thus 
Aristophanes says (Ran. 7,8), τῶν πολιτῶν τοὺς καλούς τε 
κἀγαθούς--οὓς μὲν ἴσμεν εὐγενες καὶ σώφρονας ἄνδρας 
ὄντας καὶ δικαίους, and βοΏίπθβ opposes it to φαῦλος (is 
Ctesiph. p. 65. 1): ovd ὅστις ἐστὶν οἴκοι φαῦλος, ovderor ἦν 
ev Μακεδονία, κατὰ τὴν πρεσβείαν, καλὸς καγαθός. The 
older Greeks did not believe that good descent really proved 
the possession of moral excellence, though they believed in the 
transmission of luck, and so forth; they looked only to the 
advantages which the better classes possessed, and would have 
had little sympathy for the Christian chivalry which adorns the 
enthusiastic pages of Mr Digby (Godefridus, p. 225 foll.); and 
though Theognis and the advocates of the aristocracy strove to 
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instill into their readers or hearers that goodness was innate in 
the nobility, their doctrines were rejected by the democratical 
spirit of the great literary nation of Greece, and overthrown 
by the philosophy of Socrates, so that after all they only suc- 
ceeded in inserting in the philosophical vocabulary one of the 
old titles of rank, of which the original political meaning was, 
as we see from Aristotle, soon merged in the new moral use. 

Much the same has been the fate of the Latin gentilis. This 
word originally signified ‘one who belonged to a patrician gens 
or clan”, in fact, a patrician, and from this it has gone through 
the Italian gentiluomo, the French gentilhomme, to our “ gentle- 
man”, a word which combines the old political meaning of rank 
with an expression of those moral and social qualities which we 
consider, though generally found along with rank, to be attain- 
able by every one. The adjective has diverged in our language 
into two, one, “ gentle”, expressing the moral meaning ; the other, 
‘ genteel”, the idea of rank. 

The word #pws, in its old Homeric use, did not imply 
any deification or super-human qualities; it was merely a title 
expressing military pre-eminence applied to all the heavy-armed 
fighters mentioned in the old poems; it meant, in fact, nothing 
more than a good soldier; it was originally a title of rank, 
and had become indiscriminately assigned to all distinguished 
soldiers, just as the word knight was extended in the middle 
ages to all fighters, and translated miles by the monks. We 
shall not quote from Homer to prove this; all the passages 
have been collected and the general fact established by a writer 
in a work which we hope is accessible to most of our readers 
(Philolog. Mus. Il. p. 72 foll.). That ἥρως was originally a title 
of rank we think appears from the following considerations. 
The termination points to a derivation from ἤρα (ἤρως from 
ἥἤραβος, ἠρεύς, 38 πάτρως from πατραβος, Latin patruus, San- 
scrit, pitrteyas) or perhaps from ypa-tos, like ἆγήρως from ἄγήραος, 
γηραιός, the terminations -ιος (yas) and υ-ς (vis) being, as we 
have seen, equivalent in signification, and thus ‘Hpax\js, whose 
connexion with the goddess ρα does not appear to be a suffi- 
cient cause for his name, may have been so called as the 
representative of the race of Heroes (see Pott, EHtymol. Forsch. 
ΠΠ. p. 224). Hesychius says "Ἡραιος was another name for ‘Hpa- 
«Ans. However, it is obvious, as we have just shown, that jows 
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and spa are themselves connected ; how they are related will sp- 
pear from an investigation of the latter name. The goddess Hera 
is always spoken of as presiding over or connected with marriage 
rites; the chief feature in her mythology is her sacred marriage 
(iepos γάμος) with Zeus (Diodor. Sic. V. ο. 72); her three names, 
παρθενία (Pindar, Olymp. VI. 88), τέλεια (Nem. Χ. 18), χΊρα 
(Pausan. VIII. 22, 2), show that she represented marriage and its 
two periods of negation, according to the principle of contrast 
which we have pointed out on a former occasion (Theatre of the 
Greeks, 4th Edition, p. 15). The name τέλεια, as applied to Juno, 
refers to the -yauoro Τόλος spoken of by Homer (Odyes. xx. 74), 


ev’ Ἀφροδίτη δια προσέστιχε μακρὸν ὌὌλυμπον 
κούρης αἰτήσουσα Τέλος θαλεροϊο γαμοιο, 


which is called γαμήλιον τέλος by Ἀεο]γ]ι (Humenid. 838), 
and refers to the marriage rites as an initiation into a new 
life (Ruhnken, Timaus, p. 224). “Hn appears as the wife of 
Ἡράκλης, and the daughter of “Hpa (Pind. Nem. Χ. ubt supra). 
The common epithet expressing lawful marriage in Homer & 
κουρίδιος, 38 κουριδίη ἄλοχος, κουριδίη γυνή, κουρίδιος Φίλος, &e. 
(Buttmann, Lezilog. I. 32), and κυριος was the Athenian name 
for the husband in reference to the wife, as δεσπότης was of 
the master in reference to his female slave. Thus Aristophanes 
(844. 969), 
χρυσοῦ διώξει Σμικύθην καὶ κύριον, 


alluding to the custom of including the husband In actions 
against the wife, as the Scholiast observes, τον Σμικύθην κωμφὸεῖ 
ws κίναιδον, κύριον δὲ λέγει τὸν ἄνδρα. οὕτω γὰρ ἐπογράφοντο 
ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, Ἀσπασία καὶ κύριος, τοντέστιν ο Πε 
ρικλης. Also Kopos, κούρης, κύρβας, κυρσανιο», κύρνος, were 
names of children born in lawful marriage, especially those of 
the upper classes. Thus in Critias (apud Atheneum p. 482 F), 


οἱ Λακεδαιμονίων δὲ κόροι πίνουσι τοσούτον 
ὥστε φρεν' εις ἔλαραν ασπίδα πάντ' απάγειν. 


and in Plutareh (Lycurg. XIV. 47), οὐδὲν ἧττον εἴθισε τῶν 
κόρων τας κόρας γυμνάς τε ποµπευειν καὶ πρὸς Ἱεροῖς τισυ 
ὀρχεῖσθαι καὶ ἄδειν (Welcker in Theogn. Ῥ. xxxm1). But κύριο 
and the cognate κοίρανος were also used as titles of honour, 38 
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signifying a lord and master. There is, therefore, on this side 
at least, a connexion between the words referring to marriage 
and those expressing rank and dignity. Such is also the case 
in the German Zhe “ marriage,” and Hhre “honour.” 

Buttmann rightly observes (Lezil. I. p. 35 note), that on 
the analogy of xo:Aos Germ. hohl, κάλαμος, Germ. Halm, κύων 
Germ. Hund, &c., we might fairly place κουρίδιος by the side 
of the German Heurath, more anciently written Heurde, and 
compare κύριος with Herr. Now the Latin herus is a perfect 
synonym to κύριος, and its analogy to Herr cannot be denied. 
Moreover "Ερρος was another name for Ζευς (Hesych. s. ο.), and 
as the old Greek gods went in pairs, and Zeus and Hera were 
conjointly worshipped as presiding over the marriage rights 
(Diodorus «bi supra), we may well suppose that this is but an- 
other way of writing the masculine of “Hpa. From these ana- 
logies alone it is probable that #pws and κύριος may have a 
cognate origin. 

The Sanscrit viréis (Latin ctr) signifies ‘“‘a warrior, a cham- 
pion, a hero,” as a feminine, vird, it denotes “a matron, a wife, 
and mother,” and as an adjective expresses the qualities *‘ ex- 
cellent, eminent, heroic, powerful,” &c. From this is formed 
the abstract vaira “heroism.” In the same language we have 
as a synonym to viras, the word ¢fras, of which the first 
letter as we have often seen corresponds to a Greek κ; so that 
this word may fairly be compared with κύριο. Pott thinks 
(Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 131) that it is identical also with jpws 
on the analogy of éxupos, Sanscrit ϱὔαρτα, Latin socerus. In 
another place, (1. p. 221) he makes c#ras a compound su = ev 
and viras, which, however, we think quite unnecessary: we be- 
lieve that viras, ¢tiras are but modifications of the same word, 
and both connected with the Sanscrit root ort or «ἄν “to pro- 
tect,” modern German Wehr, wehren (above p. 366). Further 
modifications are varas subst. a “husband, or bridegroom,” adj. 
“‘excellent,” compar. vartyas, superl. varisht’h'a, and urus “great”; 
with the latter of which we may compare εὐρύς, οὐρα-νός, with 
the former “Apns (= Fapns), Εαρείων, Εάριστος, Fapern, Fap- 
σην, Εαρ-ρην, Latin Md-vor-t-s, “man-protector” like Λα-Ρέρ- 
της, conversely, the Oscan Md-mers “man-killer.” With these 
may also be compared the Erse fear, ‘“‘a man,” Welsh gwr, 
wr, “a man,” gwraig, wraig, “a woman,” Latin virgo, virago, 
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Erse frag, German Frau: fear comes very near Fypws (Prichard, 
Eastern Origin of the Celt. Nations p. 66). 

A similar connexion of the ideas “warrior,” ‘ husband,” 
‘““man of rank,” we find in the Sanscrit naras, nris “8 man,” 
“a lord,” “a husband”, from art “to guide;” Celtic nér “a 
lord,” Greek a-vyp (= α-νέρ-ς). This word finds its fullest de- 
velopement in the old Latin or Sabine language. Nero as a 
cognomen of the Sabine family of the Claudii is familiar to 
every one; it signifies ‘“‘a brave man,” and ite derivatives 
neria, nerio, neriene, nertenes signify ‘“ valour,” also the wife of 
Mars, as in the following passages quoted by Aulus Gellius 
(XIII. 22). Plautus (Truculent. ΠΠ. 6. 34) : 


Mars peregre adventens salutat Nertenem uxorem suam. 


Cn. Gellius (Annal. III): Νετία Martis te obsecro pacem dare, att 
liceat nuptiis proprits et prosperis uti, quod de tut conjugts con- 
silio contigit. Licinius Imbrex (tn Newra Com.) : 


Nolo ego Newram te vocent, sed Nerienem: 
Quum quidem Marti es in connubtum data. 


Ennius (Annal. 1): Nerienem Mavortis et Herclem. 


It is well known that α-νήρ, as distinguished from ἄνθρωπος, 
invariably means “a brave man” or “a husband,” and to the 
latest period ἄνδρες was a complimentary address (see Valckenaer 
ad Herod. VII. 210). 

Again we find the same combination in πὀσις, ποτνια, πὀτνα, 
δεσ-πότης δέσ-ποινα, Latin potes (as Dit potes), potens, pot-sum 

πι), &c. Sanscritepatis, patni, &c. 

The title ἄναξ does not seem to imply any thing beyond 
mere superiority though it has a domestic as well as a political 
application: thus we have in Homer οἴκοιο ἄναξ of the pater 
familias (Odyss. 1. 397). It is probably, like ἄν-θος, connected 
with the preposition ava. The simpler form is ἄνα-κος or ἄνα-κ-ς 
preserved in Hesychius as an epithet of the Γἱοβοιτὶ---ἄνακας. 
τοὺς Atosxopous.—avakerov. τὸ Arosxovpiov—avakoty, Tow 
Atosxopow—and perhaps Δεύας. τοὺς ἀνάκους (instead of 
axaxous) θεού. Μάγοι. The common form ἄνακτ-ς, gen. ἄν- 
_ axtos, has the double pronominal ending: avaxrwp is a still 
longer form. If it is simply a formation from the preposition 
ava, it may be compared with ὕβρις (ὑπέρ), “uppishness,” ὑπέρ- 
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«ευ, ὑπερφυῶς, ὑπερφίαλος (= ὑπερφύαλος Buttmann Γεσῦ. II. 
Pp. 218), ὑπέροπλος, &e. In immediate connexion with ὕβρις 
we constantly find κόρος. Sometimes κόρος is the parent of 
ὕβρις as in Theognis v. 153 (p. 7, Welcker) : 


τίκτει τοι κόρος ὕβριν ὅ ὅταν kaw ὄλβος ἕ ἔπηται 
ἀνθρώπῳ καὶ ὅτῳ μὴ νόος ἄρτιος 7. 


ν. 751 (p. 12 Welcker) uBpiCn πλούτφ κακορηµάνος. Diog. 
Laert. (1. 59); quoting Solon, ° Bays τὸν μὲν κόρον τοῦ πλούτου 
γεννᾶσθαι, τὴν ὃ ὕβριν ὑπὸ κόρου. Proclus (in Cratyl. p. 59 
Boissonade) ὕβριν yap Φασιν (οἱ ποιηταὶ) τίκτει κορος (quoted 
by Welcker Τ. 08). Pythagoras (apud Stobewm Serm. XLI. 
Ρ. 247) : πρὠτον τρυφἠν, & έπειτα κόρον, εἶτα ὕβρι», μετὰ δὲ 
ταῦτα ὄλεθρον. Conversely, ὕβρις is the mother of κόρος. 
Pindar (Olymp. XIII. 10.): . 


ἐθέλοντι ὃ ἀλέξειν 


Ὕβριν, Κόρου µατέρα θρασύμυθον. 
(with which may be compared Solon p. 88, Bach. 


ι én g « , XO ’ > e ~ 
μου η γεμονων α9ικος νους. οἷσιν έτοιµον 
ad a ~ 
ὕβριος ἐκ μεγάλης ἄλγεα πολλὰ παθεῖν, 
, , [ 
οὐ γὰρ ἐπίστανται κατέχειν κόρον.) 


Bacis (apud Herodot. VIII. 77): 


dia Δίκη σβέσσει κρατερὸν Κόρον, Ὕβρρος vior, 


δεινὸν καιµώοντα, ὁοκεῦντ ava πάντα τίθεσθαι. 


And in accordance with this genealogy we would emend a pas- 
sage of AMschylus (Agamemn. 741 foll), which the editors have 
regarded as hopelessly corrupt. It stands thus in the MSS. 


Φιλει de τίκτειν ὕβρις 

3 ‘ ’ 
μεν παλαια νεα- 

- - d 

ζονσαν ev κακοις βροτών ὕβριν 

pos » ry , ’ 
ToT 4 TOO ὅταν τυ κυριον Ολη, 
νεαρὰ Φαους κότον 
δαίμονά τε τὸν ἅμωχον, ἀπόλεμον, aviepov 
Opacos μελαίνας µελάθροισιν ἄτας 
εἰδομέναν τοκεῦσιν. 
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We'read : 
φιλεῖ de τίκτειν Ὕβρις 


μὲν παλαια νεα- 

ζουσαν εν κακοῖς βροτών “Y Bow, 

τοτ' 91 TOO, ὅταν τὸ κύριον μολη' 

νέα δὲ vet Κόρον, 

δαίµμονά τε τὸν ἄμαχον, απολεµον, ανίερον 
Θράσος, µελαίνα µελάθροισιν “Ata, 


€ ἰδομό να τοκεῦσ ty. 


that is “old Ὕβρις is wont to bring forth new”YBprs, this new 
Ὕβρις brings forth Kopos and Θράσος, two black fates to houses, 
like their parents.” For the duals at the end compare Soph. 
Antig. 599. 


, 
τρέφων dv “Ara κἀπαναστάσεις θρονων. 


Now this κόρος which we see in such close connexion with ὕβρις 
is IN our opinion a word of cognate meaning. It 1s, we con- 
ceive, connected with κορ-υ(θ)ς, κορ-υφη» &c. the head or top 
of any thing.” The idca of “satiety”, which xopos often conveys, 
is subordinate to that of “fullness”, “up to the top”,-as appears 
from the well known passage of Sophocles (Zid. T'yr. 874) : 


ὕβρις, εἰ πολλών ὑπερπλησθῇ µαταν 

a μη ᾿πίκαιρα, αηοὲ συμφέροντα, 
ἀκροτάταν εἰσαναβᾶσ' απὀτοµον 
ὥρουσεν εις ἀνάγκαν 


ἔνθ᾽ ov tool Keno twp 
χρῆται. 


We observe that χλιδή in v. 888 is a synonym of κόρος. Thus 
xopos comes to have the sense of having got as far as one cal 
go, consequently the idea of fixedness, to which ὕβρις never ar- 
rives till it has produced xopos. This view of the case is cot- 
firmed by the following passage of Plato (Philebus Ρ. 36): ὕ UB pw 
yap που καὶ ξύμπασαν πάντων πονηρίαν αὕτη κατιδοῦσα ἡ η θεός, 
πέ ρας οὐδὲν οὔθ' Ἠδονῶν οὔτε πλησμονών ἐνὸν ἐν αὐτοῖς, WO 
nov καὶ τάζιν, πέρας ἔχοντ’, ἔθετο. It is from the sense of 
fixedness and limitation implied in κόρος that we derive the meat- 
ing “uncertain”, “unsteady”, wayward”, ‘“ always changing its 
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lace”, with which ἀκόρεστος is found in the dramatists. Thus 
Eschylus (Agamemn. 1304), 


A 4 φ , , , ” 
τὸ μὲν ευ πρασσειν akopecTov edu 
πᾶσι βροτοϊῖσι. 


~ ~ 4 , 
1461, pev φευ κακον αἶνον ατηρ- 
as τύχας ακορεστον. 


972. mada yap τοι Tas πολλᾶς ὑγιείας ἀκόρεστον τέρμα, 


η imitation of Solon (p. 80 Bach), 


, , |] , - 
πλούτου © ουδὲν τέρμα πεφασμενον avopace KetTal, 
- ~ - wv 
ot γὰρ νῦν ἡμῶν πλεῖστον ἔχουσι [βίον 
. a ρ / . 
θιπλάσιον σπεύδουσι τίς ἂν κορεσειεν ἅπαντας 5 


where we may remark by the way that in Solon’s laws πεφασ- 
ιένως stands for davepws, see Lysias in Theomnest. p. 117 (363)), 
Sophocles Gd. Col. 120, 


- - , , 4 e , 
ποὺ Kuper εκτοπιος συθεις ο παντων 
e ’ , , 

ο παντων ακορεστοτατος» 


n this last passage it is applied {ο (Ράἱραβ whom the chorus 
annot find; and they charge him with leaving the place where 
ι was before from mere caprice—‘ where is the most unsa- 
isfied, most place-changing of men.” 

The outward resemblance of this κόρος to the similarly writ- 
en member of the family, which we have discussed above (κύρ-ιος, 
οἱρ-ανος, &c.), is obvious. Let us examine if there be not also 
» connexion in meaning. That the idea of “a head” or “ com- 
letion” is nearly connected with that of “king”, “lord”, or 
‘master’, cannot be denied; therefore in this sense of κο 
t may fairly be assigned to the same family. But what is the 
onnexion between this word and xopos “‘a young man”? This 
gain can be easily shown. The idea of “fullness”, “ grow- 
og up’, enters into our notion of a fullgrown youth, and this 
he Greek expresses very strongly. Thus ad-pos (connected with 
dwos ; Buttmann Lewil. I. p. 206) is used as an epithet alike of a 
oung man, of a tree, of fire, of snow (Herod. IV. 31), of any 
hing in fact in which the idea of fullness, growth, strength 
3 implied ; acporys is constantly found in connexion with ἤθη 
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or wevos in Homer, and adposuvy is used of the top-heaviness 
of ripe corn in Hesiod (ἔργα καὶ ἡμέραι ν. 471): 


Woe 10 , , , ” 
εκκενα ροσυνη σταχυες νενοιεν εραζοα. 


Again, avOos—connected with ανά, avw, ἀνήνοθε (Pott Etymol. 
Forsch. I. p. 211), and, if the derivation proposed above be the 
true one, with avat—is also used in connexion with ἤβη. Thus 
Pindar (Pyth. IV. 158, 281), cov 3d ἄνθος ἤβας ἄρτι κυµαινει. 
The last word carries the metaphor only a little farther: 4 
swelling like a wave, an excessive fullness even to overflowing, 
being also attributed to the lusty vigour of youth. Accordingly 
we have in the same ode of Pindar (179=318) κεχλάδοντας ἤβᾳ: 
κεχλάδοντας is an irregular form of the perfect participle of χλάζω, 
or rather a new present formed from the perfect according to 
a custom not very uncommon in Greek: in fact we have a re- 
duplicated present καχλάζω as a synonym of χλαάζω, which means 
“to swell, to be exuberant or full”; hence the rushing, loud- 
sounding noise of overflowing water is sometimes implied in the 
notion of the word. In a dithyramb of Pindar (F'ragm. 48) we 
have 
σοὶ μεν κατάρχειν, 
μᾶτερ μεγαλα, πάρα ῥόμββοι κυμβάλων. 
ἐν δὲ κεχλαδειν Kporada, 


where κεχλάδειν follows the analogy of κεχλάδοντας. Similarly 
(Olymp. ΙΧ. 3) we have καλλίνικος ὁ τριπλόος κεχλαδως, “a 
swelling, full-toned, loud-sounding song of victory,” and in the 
passage under consideration κεχλάδοντας ἥβᾳ “in all the exube- 
rance of youth,” “swelling with youthful strength.” We do not 
agree with Buttmann (Ausfihrl Sprl. II. p. 255, note) in supposing 
that there is no connexion between κεχλαδως and xaxAaWw ; the 
use of καχλάζουσα, of a cup filled with mousseux wine, sparkling, 
bubbling, and running over (Pindar Olymp. VII. init. φιάλαν 
ἔνδον ἀμπέλου καχλάζοισαν ὁρόσῳ) shows that the words have 
precisely the same force, for κεχλάδουσαν or xexAacviay might 
have been used here. There is no doubt, however, that it is also 
connected with χλῆδος, χλιδή (5 perfect synonym of κόρος, Cd. 
Tyr. 888. and above, p. 414), and χλιδάω, and thus χλιδώσα μολπὰ 
is used, like καλλίνικος ὁ κεχλαδώς, in Pindar (Olymp. XI. 88= 
100). In precisely the same manner σφριγᾶν and ὀργᾶν are used 


{ 
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as synonyms to ἁἀκμάζειν (Ruhnken ad Timeum, p. 944). It 
is remarkable that ὀργάν, which thus conveys the sense of fulness 
implied in xopos, also, under the forms regere (ὄ-ργειν), rea, 
Sanscrit rajas, corresponds to the political meaning of κύριος, 
κοίρανος, &c. The same metaphor, with respect to the exuberance 
of youth, is found in the Latin language: thus Quintilian (Instit. 
Orator. XI. 3, ᾗ 28), Ilud non sine causa est ab omnibus pre- 
ceptum ut parcatur mazime voci in illo a puerttia in adolescen- 
tiam transitu, quia naturaliter impeditur, non, ut arbitror, 
propter calorem, quod quidam putaverunt; nam est major alias ; 
sed propter humorem potius ; nam hoc e@tas illa turgescit. 

We see thus how the ideas of fulness, height, completeness, 
are connected in the Greek language with that of political 
superiority. We should be perfectly authorized, then, in con- 
necting ava with ἄνθος and ava, as far as the meaning is 
concerned, even though the words were not etymologically related 
to one another. We believe, however, as we stated above, that 
they spring from a common origin. It is clear, indeed, that 
ἄναξ was a digammated word (Dawes, Miscell. Crit. p. 144. 
seqq.), whereas it does not appear that ava was ever digammated. 
But this does not create any real difficulty, for the element a, 
which forms the first part of a-va, is only the first pronominal 
stem vocalized through va=ma (p. 159, 167), so that Favat is 
connected with Fava, an older and more genuine form of the prepo- 
sition (p. 356). There are traces of the digamma in the form Ἰονθος 
for ἄνθος. At any rate, we cannot agree with those who connect 
Favaxrs with Konig, a word with regard to which we rather 
adopt the opinion of Thierry. It appears that Konig, more 
anciently Koning, was the name of any person under authority. 
Thus the converted centurion bears this name,—ein Koning 
gieiscot ix in war (Otfrid, 4b. 9). Alfred applies the term 
Cyning to Ceesar as general, to Brutus as the head of a party, 
and to Antony as consul; sometimes he designates the particular 
office of consul by the compound Gear-Cyning, ‘“ King for a 
year.” In the Danish language a chief of pirates was called 
Sie-Konong, the leader of an army Her-Konong, and so forth. 
In the Saxon language we find also Ober-Cyning, Under-Cyning, 
Half-Cyning. In fact the word is merely the participle of the 
verb Konnen or Kennen, for they were originally identical, and 
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denotes a person who kens, or can, who has superior knowledge, 
or superior power.' 

The original meaning of our English word “ Lord” is pre- 
cisely similar to that which we have endeavoured to point out 
in several of those Greek names significant of rank. Horne 
Tooke says (Diversions of Purley, 1]. p. 155. foll.) that it was 
originally written Loverd or Hliaford, that it is compounded of 
the participle hlaf, from hlifian “to lift,” and of the word 
Ord, ortus, “source,” “origin,” ‘ birth,” and that it conse 
quently signifies High-born, or of an exalted origin. That he 
is right in connecting this word with a verb signifying “to 
lift up,” is sufficiently clear. Similarly, ‘“‘ Lady” is derived from 
Hlafdig, which signifies “lofty,” i.e. “raised” or “ exalted ;” 
it is written lJevedt in old English MSS. We entertain some 
doubt, however, as to his supposition, that the termination of 
‘‘ Lord” refers to “birth.” We would rather connect it with Ort 
“a place,” and thus Hlaford will mean “ a person in high places,” 
perhaps in reference to the heédSe or “dais” in the dining-hall, 
where the nobles sat (see Beowulf, v. 804 Kemble). This last name 
is also a general designation of height; it means any thing elevated, 
e.g. a shore, as in our names Clay-hithe, Queen-hithe, applied to 
the banks of the Thames where they rise a little. 

The German words T'ugend, taugen, signifying ‘“‘ virtue,” of 
“goodness,” in general, seem to have had originally a political 
meaning, like the Greek καλοκαγαθος. Thus in Beowulf (v. 716 
Kemble) we have cube he dugu®e pedw, “he knew the manners 
of the court ;” where duguwSe, obviously connected with T'ugend, 
means ‘the better part of his followers,” ‘the elders,” the 


«γερουσία. 


(8) Ἐντελέχεια. All the questions which have beer 
raised with regard to the celebrated Aristotelian word εντε 


l. Cette variété d°‘application du 
méme mot n’étonnera point quand on 
saura que ce titre de Koning nest pro- 
bablement que le particip actif d’un verb 
que signifie savoir ou pouvoir, que par 
consequent il ne signifie, lui-méme, rien 
autre chose qu’un homme habile, ou ca- 
pable, a qui les autres obéissant par la 
conviction de son habileté reconnue” 


(Thierry Dir ans d'études Historique, 
Ρ. 248. Comp. Lettres sur [ Histoire dt 
France, pp. 62—73). “In such Acknow.- 
ledged Strongest (well-named King, Ken 
ning, Can-ning, or Man that was Able) 
what a symbol shone now for them—sig- 
nificant with the destinies of the world” 
(Carlyle French Revolution, 1. p. 14). 
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λέχεια, and all the difficulty which it has caused to philosophers, 
have been occasioned by an inability to discriminate between 
this and the compound ἐνδελόχεια, which so nearly resembles it 
m sound. It will be worth while, then, to explain these words 
once for all. 

The meaning of evreAexera may be derived without much 
difficulty from Aristotle himself. The philosopher is in the 
constant habit of using a double antithesis to the word ὀύναμις, 
which he opposes both to έντελέχεια and to evepyea. The 
δύναμις in this opposition corresponds to ὕλή, the material out 
of which any thing is immediately made: the ἐντελέχεια to the 
εἶδος or form which constitutes the definition of the thing. 
“* Substance itself”, says Aristotle, ‘is reckoned a sort of entity, 
and in this we discriminate, ist, the material, which by itself 
does not constitute an individual; 2nd, the shape and form, by 
which the individuality is determined; 8rd, a compound of the 
two. Now the material is a δύναμις, but the form an ἐντελέχεια, 
and that in two ways, either as science (επιστήμη) or a8 CcOn- 
templation (τὸ θεωρεῖν) (de Anima II. 1, § 2): and shortly 
afterwards (ῷ 4), he says “the soul is a substance, as the form 
of a natural body alive ὀνναμει; but the substance is an 
ἐντελέχειας therefore the soul is the ἐντελέχεια of such a body. 
But ἐντελέχεια is predicated in two ways, as science and as 
contemplation; accordingly, it is clear that the soul is an evre- 
λέχεια in the same way as science, for sleeping and waking 
presuppose the soul, and waking is analogous to contemplation, 
but sleep to the having and not exerting” (i.e. to science, τὸ 
yap µΠἠρεμῆσαι καὶ στῆναι τὴν διάανοιαν ἐπίστασθαι καὶ 
Φρονεῖν λεγόμεθα, Phys. VII. 8). ‘ Wherefore the soul is the 
primary ἐντελέχεια of a natural body δυνάμει alive.” The body 
is a ὀύναμις, it contains the outward condition necessary to the 
life of the soul: the soul is the ἐντελέχεια of the body; it is 
that which makes the body perform its functions; so sight is 
the εντελέχεια of the eye, because it is its perfection and con- 
summation. He calls the soul a primary ἐντελόχεια, because 
it corresponds to science, the first of the two kinds of έντε- 
λέχεια. We must not consider the opposition of δύναμις and 
εντελέχεια as equivalent to that of matter and form, it is 
merely analogous to it, the εντελέχεια is not a form, as some 
thing distinct from matter and adscititious; it is the acting and 

27-2 
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efficient principle which makes the thing what it is, which 
individualizes it—ro ‘yap ὀυνάμει ὃν καὶ pn ἐντελεχείᾳ, αόρισ- 
Τόν ἐστιν (Metaphys. III. 4). 

We adopt in our every day conversation, the Aristotelian 
distinction between dvvayis and ἐνέργεια. The schoolmen, from 
whose barbarous Latin we have borrowed many of our common 
words, used to translate duvaues by potentid, or vtrtute, or vir- 
tualiter ; ἐνεργείᾳ by actu, or actualiter, which the French have 
adopted as virtuellement, actuellement, and we oppose that which 
exists “virtually” or “potentially” to that which “actually” 18. 
Aristotle thus defines ενέργεια (Metaphys. VIII. 6, p. 1048 Bekk.): 
“evepyeca supposes the existence of a thing, but not in that 
way in which we talk of its existing ὀυνάμει. We talk of a 
thing existing ὀννάμει, when, for instance, we say that the 
statue of Hermes is in the wood, and the half in the whole, 
because it can be deducted, and that the person who does not 
speculate is scientific, provided he has the power of speculation : 
but as for that which is ἐνεργείᾳ (now our meaning is clear 
from an induction of particulars, and it is not necessary to seek 
a definition of every thing, but we must also take analogy into 
the account), it stands related to the other as that which builds 
to that which is capable of building, as waking to sleeping, as 
seeing to having the eyes shut, but being able to see, as that 
which is separated from matter to the material, as that which 
is worked out to that which is not. Of these contrasts let us 
call the former ἐνέρΎγεια, and the latter τὸ ὀυνατον. We learn 
from this that the opposition of ὀύναμις to ενέργεια stands much 
on the same footing with that of the same word to ἐντελέχεια. 
We are not, however, to suppose that ἐντελέχεια and ἐνέργεαια 
are synonyms, though it must be confessed that the distinction 
between them is not always strongly marked. The word evep- 
yea signifies an acting, exertion, or operation. Thus, in the 
celebrated definition of the summum bonum in the Ethics (1.7, § 14) 
it is said to be an operation, exertion, or acting of the soul, ac- 
cording to virtue (τὸ ἀνθρωπινον ἄγαθον ψυχῆς νέργαα 
γίνεται κατ ἀρετήν). Now he says at the very beginning of 
the same work, that “this summum bonum is an end (τέλος): 
but there is a difference between ends, for some are operations 
(ἐνέργειαι), and others are certain works (ἔργα) besides these 
operations; and in cases where there are any ends collateral to 
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the actions (πραξεις), in these cases the works (ἔργα) are better 
than the operations (ἐνέργειαι)» still it does not follow that an 
operation, which terminates in itself and produces no ἔργον, 
should be inferior to one that does, in other words, that a 
πρακτικὴ ἐνέργεια should rank lower than a ποιητική ἐνέργεια". 
From this it appears that the ενέργεια is a mere operation or 
act, whereas the ἐντελέάχεια is never spoken of as an act, but 
as a state ensuing upon an act: thus, Aristotle says (Phys. III. 3) 
that motion is in that which is moved, for it is the ἐντελέχεια 
of that which is moved, and is produced by the moving force, 
and the ἐνέργεια of the moving force is the same. Now the 
passage from the ὀύναμις to the ἐντελάχεια consists in motion, 
which is a sort of imperfect evepryera (ἤ τε κίνησις ἐνέργεια 
άν τις εἶναι doxer, areAns δέ, Phys. III. 9), and again, motion 
is the ἐνταλέχεια of that which virtually existe, so far as such 
a thing can be called an evredeyera (Phys. III. 2), and motion 
differs from ἀνέργεια in this, that the former implies change, 
the . latter continuance (Metaphys. VIII. 6): therefore, ενέργεια 
is not ἐντελέχεια, but only tends to it, as Aristotle distinctly 
explains it from the primary meaning of the two words; τὸ 
yap ἔργον τέλος, ἡ δὲ ἐνέργεια τὸ ἔργον. O10 καὶ τοὔνομα 
ενέργεια λέγεται κατὰ τὸ ἕργον καὶ συντείει πρὸς τὴν 
ἐντελόχειαν (Metaphys. VIII. 8, p. 1050 Bekk.), that is, the 
work (epyov) being the end (τέλος), and being implied in the 
word εκ-έργ-εια, this last may be considered as tending to the 
¢y-reA-¢y-e1a, in which the τέλος is contained. Again, he says 
(Metaphys. VIII. 8, p. 1047), ἐλήλυθε ὃ ἡ ἐνέργεια Tovvoua, 
ἡ πρὸς τὴν θντελέχειαν συντιθεµένη καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ ἄλλα, ἐκ τῶν 
κινήσεων μάλιστα δοκεῖ yap n ἐνέρΎεια μάλιστα ἡ κίνησις εἶναι. 
διὸ καὶ τοῖς μὴ οὖσιν οὐκ ἀποδ δόασι τὸ κινεισθαι, ἄλλας oe 
τινας κατηγορίας, οἷον διανοητὰ καὶ ἐπιθυμητὰ εἶναι τὰ μὴ 
ὄντα, κινούμενα ὃ ov. τοῦτο δὲ ὅτι οὐκ ὄντα ἐνεργείᾳ ἔσονται 
ἐνεργείᾳ. τῶν γὰρ un ὄντων Ema ὀύναμει ἐστίν' οὐκ στι δέ, 
ὅτι ουκ evredeyeia ἐστιν. “The name ἐνέργεια, i.e. operation 
or action, which is joined to ἐντελέχεια, and occurs also in 
other combinations, is derived principally from motions; for mo- 
tion and action are generally identified. Wherefore motion is 
not attributed to nonentities, but something else is predicated 
of them, for instance, that they are conceivable or desirable, 
but not that they are moved. And the reason is that if we 
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attributed motion to them, we should attribute action to things 
which do not actually exist. Some nonentities do indeed exist 
virtually or potentially, but not actually, for they do not exist 
evredexeig”. From all this it clearly appears that Aristotle 
derived ἐντελέχεια from ev, Ττόλος, and 6 exerv, on the analogy 
of youvexns, &c., and that he meant by it the acting and eff- 
cient principle of all those which exist potentially (duvaue:) and 
may be otherwise ; 7 that is to aay, it is their absolute definition — 
ἔτι τοῦ δυνάμει ὃ Οντος λόγος n ἐντελέχεια (de Anim. Il. 4, 
4 4), and το oe τί ἦν εἶναι οὐκ ὄχει ὕλην τὸ πρῶτον 
ἐντελέχεια yap (Metaphys. XII. 8); whereas ἐνέργεια is 
the act of that which cannot be otherwise (de Anim. III. 7); 
it is a kind of motion tending to evreAexea, but not attaining 
to it, except in those cases in which the τέλος is the ἐνέργεια 
itself. We must not overlook the distinction between ενέργεια 
and é&s, which are also opposed to one another, not, however, 
as ὀύναμις is to ἐνάργεια, for ἕξις is much nearer to ἐνέργεια 
than to ὀύναμις. Actions (ἐνέργειαι) proceed from, and return 
to, the universal action (ὄξις), which is the origin and end o 
all action: thus, a brave action proceeds from the habit of 
bravery (éis, i.e. ανδρεία), and bravery is the end (τέλο) 
sought by the brave man (Arist. Βλ. VII. 10): thus too, 
αἴσθησις is a ἕξις, but xivyors, as we have before shown, Ἡ 
an evépyea—n μὲν yap αἴσθησις ἕξις, 4 δὲ κίνησις ἐνέργεια 
(Topica, IV. 5. p. 125 Bekker). To return, then, to the poimt 
from which we started, the soul is the ἐντελέχεια and not the 
ενέργεια of the body, because the soul is incapable of motion— 
ἕν τι τῶν ἀδυνάτων τὸ ὑπάρχειν ψυχῇ Kivnow (de Anima, I. 3, 
1). 
We trust that the meaning of this Aristotelian term is now 
established, from the writings of the philosopher; so that Her 
molaus Barbarus would have done better if, instead of consulting 
the Evil Being about the meaning of the word, according to the 
absurd story told by Crinitus (de Honesta Disciplina, lib. V1. ο. 2), 
he had been content to look through his Aristotle. We now 
proceed to show, notwithstanding the contrary opinion of some 
great Greek scholars, including Cicero, that ἐντελέχεια is, 
etymologically as well as in signification, totally distinct from the 
older compound evdeAexera. It is remarkable that Cicero, who 
was aware that the word was coined by Aristotle, should have 
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given a translation of it applying exactly to the older word, 
which he must have met with in his Plato. He says (J'us- 
culan. Disput. I. 10), <Aristoteles,—quum quatuor nota illa 
genera principiorum esset complexrus, ο quibus omnta ortren- 
tur, quintam quandam naturam censet esse, e qua sit mens. 
Quintum genus adhibet vacans nomine; et sic ipsum animum 
ἐντελέχειαν appellat novo nomine, quasi quandam continuatam 
motionem et perennem. Now the word ἐνδελεχής does signify 
perennis, and ἐνδελέχεια implies continuance and duration, as 
appears from the following passages, some of which are adduced 
by Nike (in Cherilum, p. 177). Cheerilus (p. 169, Nake) : 


πέτρην κοιλαίνει ῥανὶς ὕδατος εντελεχείῃ (read ἐνδελεχεί). 
Euripides (Perithous apud Valcken. Diatrib. p. 59) : 


w s ” 
ακριτος αστρων 


ὄχλος ἐνδελεχώς ἀμφιχορεύυει. 
Crobylus (apud Atheneum p. 429 υ, repeated p. 445 F): 
τὸ 0 ἐνδελεχώς µεθυειν τίν ἡδονὴν εχει: 
Diodorus (apud Atheneum, p. 431 v): 


, ’ > of Ὁ - ) 

€ TO παρ εἕκαστον ἐνδελεχών πυτηριον 
4 4 A 4 ’ ’ 

πίνειν Τὸ λοιπὸν τοὺς λογισμοὺς αὐζανει. 


Plato (Legg. IV. Ρ. 717 E): μνήμην ἐνδελεχή παρεχοµενον. 
(Tim. P- 43 c): mera Tov peovros ἐνδελεχώς οχετοῦ. (p. 58 ο): 

τὴν αεὶ κίνησιν τούτων οὖσαν ἐσομένην τε ἐνδελεχώς παράχεται, 
exactly Cicero's continuatam motionem et perennem. (Respubl. 
VII. p. 589 ϱ): ἀρκεῖ δὴ ἐπὶ λόγων µεταλήψει µεῖναι ἐνδελεχώς 
καὶ ζυντόνως μηδὲν ἄλλο πράττοντι. From which passages of 
Plato, it is quite certain that we ought to read in Legg. X. 
Ῥ. 905 Ἡ, ἄρχοντας μὲν ἀναγκαῖὀν mov «γέγνεσθαι τούς ‘ye 
ιοικήσοντας τὸν ἅπαντα ἐνδελεχῶς oupavov. Besides these 
passages, we have in the Lexicographers the following notices ; ; 
Bekker. Anecdot. p. 251, 24 ----ἐνδελεχεστάτης: συνεχεστάτης 
καὶ ἁἀδιαλείπτου ; Hesych. ἐνδελεχει: muxvace, Aaxwves 
(where the last word, as Ruhnken observes in the auctarium, 
belongs to the gloss ενδεκαδίκορ) : ἐνδελεχισμός: επιμονή (on 
which Τουρ, Vol. τν. p. 260, quotes Josephus XI. 4. p. 555, 


A A ‘ A > Fv - 4 , ‘ 
n*yaryov δὲ καὶ τὴν σκηνοπηγίαν κατ θκεινον τον καιρον,---και 
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τοὺς καλουμένους ἐνδελεχισμούς); ἐνδελεχώς: αθιαλείπτως, 
συνεχώς, Επιµόνω.. And Nike quotes from Basilius, τὸ γὰρ 
ἐνδελεχὲς τὸ πυκνὸν καὶ cuveyes. From all this it is clear 
that ενδελεχής, ἐνδελέχεια, &c., were in Cicero’s head when 
he gave the translation of εντελέχεια, which we have quoted, 
and that he probably thought the two words were identical. 
In this he is borne out by only two authorities; the first is a 
joke of Lucian’s, who makes the letter ὃ complain that + has 
robbed him of his place in ἀνδελέχεια---ἀκούετε, Φωνήεντα 
δικασταί, τοῦ μὲν ὃ λέγοντος, ἀφείλετό µου τὴν ἐνδελέχειαν, 
ἐντελέχειαν ἀξζιοῦν λέγεσθαι παρὰ πάντας τοὺς νόμους (Judi- 
cum Vocalium, p. 95, Hemsterh.); the other is a gloss of Gre- 
gorius of Corinth, who says (p. 155) that the Attics write 
ἐντελέχεια for ενδελέχεια. But these two authorities only prove 
that the Aristotelian word had become more common than the 
older compound, not that it was synonymous with it or had 
superseded it, for we find the older word in the Septuagint 
and in Josephus. The earlier scholars, however, were quite 
misled by Cicero: Politian (Miscell. cap. 1) and Andreas 
Schottus (Tull. Quest. IV. 12) tried to justify his interpre- 
tation: Scaliger thought the only difference between the two 
words was one of pronunciation, probably like that between 
ἕντος and ἔνδον: in fact, it was a great question at the revival 
of letters how the word ought to be written. Rabelais, with his 
usual learning and discrimination, saw that in Aristotle, at all 
events, the proper orthography was ἐντελόάχεια. In the chapter 
headed Comment nous arrivasmes on royaulme de la Quinte 
Essence, nommee Entelechie (Liv. V. ch. 19) he says, Aristoteles, 
prime homme, et paragon de toute philosophye, feut parram 
de nostre dame royne: il, tresbien et proprement, la nomma 
Entelechie. Entelechie est son vrai nom—gqui aultrement la 
nomme erre par tout le ciel. Yet, notwithstanding this denun- 
ciation, some, even of modern scholars, have thought that the 
words ἐνδελέχεια, and ἐντελάχεια, were the same. Such appears 
to have been the opinion of Hemsterhuis, and a living scholar 
has endeavoured to establish their equivalence by etymology. 
Déderlein asserts (Lat. Synonyme und Etymol. I. p. 22) on 
the analogy of creber, celeber; κρύπτω, xadurtw; Φφράσσω, 
φΦύλασσω: cresco, glisco; &c., “ that εντελέχεια is only another 
pronunciation of εντρεχεια, the Platonic expression for solertia, 
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and he agrees with Hemsterhuis (ad Lucian, T. I. p. 95) in 
thinking, that Greg. Cor. p. 155 has rightly explained ἐνδελέχεια 
as only a dialectical variety, of which perhaps there is some ves- 
tige in τρέχειν and dpaperv.” In the first place, we believe there 
is no such word as ἐντρέχεια in Plato, and the adjective ἐντρεχής, 
which occurs only once (Resp. VII. p. 537 a), does not, in 
the slightest degree, approximate to the meaning either of evde- 
λέχεια or of ἐντελέχεια: in the latter the idea of motion is ex- 
pressly excluded by Aristotle. And, in the second place, even if 
the sense did not guide us to a discrimination between these two 
words, the etymology would. Aristotle himself has hinted the 
derivation of his own coinage evreAexera from ἐντελής and ἔχειν, 
and evdeAexys is, without doubt, a compound of ἐν with ὀολιχος, 
an adjective used, indeed, to signify length in distance, but 
more frequently applicable to express length in duration, as 
δολιχή νοσος, δολιχός πλοος, &e., and δολιχόν is used as an 
adverb to signify simply continuance and length of time, as in 
Homer, Iliad x. 52, 


éprya ὸ ὄρες ὁ ὅσα pra μελήσεμεν ᾿Αργείοισι 
énOa τε καὶ δολιχόν. 


So that in meaning it is very near akin to ένδελεχην. With 
regard to the form of the compound, it may be observed 
that the termination is not seldom altered from -os to -ης in 
such words; thus from “yévos we have eyyents 5 Φίλος, προσ- 
φίλης: 3 KaXos περικαλλης: μακρὸς, εὐμηκής:; δο., not as gram- 
marians say, because it has passed through a substantive in «ος, 
eos, but by the common addition of the element -ya. The change 
from ο to e in the first syllable of the adjective is due to the 
greater weight of ἐνδελεχής (above, p. 300). The element of 
δολιχὸς is found in all the languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family. In Sanscrit it appears as the root drih “to grow”, 
adjective dirgha “long”, Zend daregha, Persian dira, Sclavonic 
dolgiit, Bohemian dlauhy, Polish dlugi, Servian dyg, Lithuanian 
ilga, Lettish ilg, Old Prussian tiga, and, probably, by dissimilation, 
the Latin longus, Gothic laggs, German lang, English long. 
Pott suggests (Etym. Forsch. I. 87) that in-dulgere belongs to 
this root, with the original signification of lawius, or longius 
reddere, remittere, just as languere seems to be connected with 
longus, and we admit the derivation as at least probable: the 
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meaning to which he refers seems to be found in Virgil, Georgic, 
II. 276, 


Sin tumulis acclive solum collesque supinos, 
Indulge ordinibus, 


and in the preface of Aulus Gellius, Animus, interstitione ne- 
gotiorum aliqua data, lawari indulgerique potuisset. The Sans- 
crit, Zend, and Persian forms approach nearly to the Greek 
δρυ. ὁρῦς, in which some meaning of growth and length is 
obviously contained. The Lettish verb iigt “to delay,” also 
belongs to this class: also the Anglo-Saxon ¢elg “a plant”, 
the Gothic tulgjan “to strengthen”, and the Latin largus 
(Pott, Etym. Forsch. I. p. 251). 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE PERSON-ENDINGS. 


Txosz persons, whose notions of the nature of a verb are 
derived from the appearance of that part of speech in our own 
and indeed in most modern languages, will not be able to un- 
derstand very well the meaning of the term as applied in the 
grammars of the ancient languages. A verb in English can 
only express the copula or the copula and predicate of a sen- 
tence: it can never express the subject, in other words, it is 
impossible that any verb can be used tmpersonally, as the gram- 
marians say. But in the ancient languages, a verb may be used 
in the third person without any subject or nominative case ex- 
pressed: and unless some particular emphasis is required, the 
nominative of the first and second persons is regularly omitted ; 
so that the whole logical proposition is included in a single 
word. 

The explanation of this follows from what we have said of 
the substitution of prepositions for case-endings, &c.; the original 
verb contained the pronominal elements or symbols of the rela- 
tions of place, which constituted at once the case-endings of 
the noun and the persons of the verb. A bare root or stem 
without a pronominal suffix could no more form a noun, than 
a modification of it could form a verb without a corresponding 
person-ending. By the lapse of time, the introduction of 
writing, and the other causes which are always at work upon a 
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language as long as it continues in vogue, the old forms de- 
generated into those naked shapes in which we find but few 
remnants of the original clothing. A desire for greater distinct- 
ness in the case of the verb led to the introduction of a system 
of nominative cases, or the express statement of the subject, and 
then as the person-endings became less necessary, they were 
gradually dropt; the same thing happened to the cases of the 
noun. We have shown that the Sanscrit language, which had 
no prepositions in the ordinary sense of the word, had a most 
complete system of case-endings; the person-endings of the verb 
are also more strongly marked in Sanscrit than in Greek, because 
_ the Indians were less accustomed than the Greeks to state the 
subject of the proposition, and in general the language had not at- 
tained to a full logical developement. With the exception of the 
verbs in -μι, and some of the secondary forms of the common 
verbs, the person-endings are, as we shall soon show, absorbed 
in the more modern state of the Greek language. 

It has long been perceived that the terminations of the verbe 
in -μι are person-endings; but it has been supposed by modern 
scholars (for instance, by Thiersch in his Grammar, and Pott) 
that these person-endings must needs be nominative cases, the 
root of the verb constituting the predicate, and the connecting 
syllable the copula. Nothing, in our opinion, can be more un- 
. philosophical than such a supposition. Even if man, in the rudest 
and earliest times, had excogitated all the rules of logic which 
were adumbrated by Plato and set forth as a novelty by Aris 
totle, it appears to us inconceivable that he should have arranged 
predicate, copula and subject in an order converse to that 
which every logician knows to be the natural one. Besides, 
when the system of nominative cases was introduced, the no- 
minative of the first person was in Latin ego, in Greek 6γω», 
in Sanscrit akam; of the second in Latin tu, in Greek τυ, 
subsequently συ, in Sanscrit tea; and, as we have shown in the 
preceding book, the nominative sign in nouns expressing the 
third persons was -s; now the oldest forms of the singular per- 
son-endings in these languages, so far as they have come down 
to us, appear to have been -mt, -st, -ti, of which the first and 
third manifestly refer to the objective cases of the same pronouns: 
indeed in the third person, when the nominative case system came 
into full play, the nominative s was substituted for the objective ¢ 
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in the Greek language even in those verbs which followed the older 
form of conjugation. In Hebrew it is well known that the person- 
endings are connected with the objective cases of pronouns; we 
consider it equally certain that the same holds of the person- 
endings of the Indo-Germanic verbs, and it has been fully proved 
that such is the case in the Celtic languages by an ingenious 
writer who has lately vindicated the claim of those languages to 
an eastern descent. The fact is, that the original verb stands 
on precisely the same footing with the noun; it is a word, of 
which the element or differential part might be found in a noun, 
the constant part consisting, like that of the noun, in a pro- 
nominal element, expressing some relation of place. Thus, δίδω-μι 
would signify “giving here”, i. e. where the speaker is; δίδω-σι, 
‘« giving where the person addressed is”; δίδω-τι, “ giving there”, 
i.e. at any other place. The root is do-, affected by guna, and 
reduplicated to express more vividly the action, a custom which 
we find in the unformed dialects of rude tribes even at the pre- 
sent day. The same root is found in dw-po-v, “a giving away” 
(-pa-), the case-ending of which implies mere location, and does 
not, like the person-endings of the verb, mark a particular 
relative place. As the verb gradually received its developement, 
we find that the differences of mood and tense affect the termi- 
nations as well as the root; but this is sufficiently intelligible, 
for of course the conjugation would not receive its completion 
till the formation of sentences, and therefore the expression of 
the nominative or subjective cases, had become necessary and 
common; and this, by rendering the person-endings less im- 
portant, would also make them yield more readily to the laws of 
euphony, which required modifications of the termination cor- 
responding to those of the root or body of the word. 

In treating of the person-endings we must consider them as 
we would nouns. The number designated, whether singular, dual, 
or plural, is to be explained as we have done the numbers of 
nouns. The division of verbs into different voices, one of which _ 
expresses that the action is considered as affecting the speaker 
or person spoken of, and the other, as affecting some other per- 
son or thing, is merely a relation of case; the former is that 
relation of case which we call the locative, the latter that which 
is termed the instrumental. But we must also treat of the person- 
endings, thus affected by number and voice, in their appearances 
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as primary or secondary forms; that is, as they appear affected 
or unaffected by the modifications of tense and mood to which 
the verb in its full developement is subjected. We shall, there- 
fore, first take the primary or simplest forms, treating them suc- 
ceasively as they appear in the different numbers and voices, and 
then proceed to the discussion of the secondary or subordinate 
forms. Throughout we shall presume a reference to the chapter 
on the pronouns. 


A. PRIMARY FORMS. 
ler Person Srnaurar. 


That the conjugation in -μι is the original one may be proved 
from the Greek language alone, without the aid of comparative 
philology. In the first place, those verbs which m the classi- 
cal ages of Greek literature were still conjugated in -μι, such 
as εἶμι, δίδωμι, ἵστημι, φημί, ὅτο., all convey the most elemen- 
tary ideas ever expressed by verbs: “being”, “giving”, ‘“‘stand- 
ing”, “‘saying”, &c. They are words which must have existed 
in the oldest and rudest state of the language, and therefore 
could not have owed their existence to the observation of ana- 
logies which had arisen subsequently to that earlier state. Again, 
the conjugation in -μι 1s departed from only in 8 few tenses 
(principally the present and imperfect active) of the ordinary 
verbs; the other tenses all retain traces, more or less distinct, 
of the original form. Thus, though we have turrw we have 
τυπτοµαι (which is perfectly analogous to didoua), τύπτοι-μι, 
ἐτυψά-μην, &c. Finally, the change from -μι to -w is expli- 
cable and may be supported by orthographical analogies; the con- 
verse is not, In all languages we find a tendency to abridge 
words as far aa is consistent with the preservation of their meaning, 
and in those which are built on the system of composition we 
observe a continual conflict for mastery between the body of 
the word and the suffix. The original verbs were very short 
and simple, and, even when the person-ending was retained 
at full length, did not fatigue the voice of the speaker ; there 
was, therefore, no immediate reason for abolishing the person- 
endings even after they had forfeited their claim to indispensable 
utility. In other roots, which the necessities of language re- 
quired, the verbal element would be longer, sometimes composed 
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of two distinct stems or a stem and a preposition, sometimes 
of a heavy, hard-sounding stem, with many consonants, or in 
general the present tense would be strengthened by insertion, 
whether of guna or anusvdra, or by addition of some pronominal 
element ; this of itself, on the principle we have mentioned, would 
interfere materially with the termination, which, when it be- 
eame less necessary, would be dropt altogether. After this custom 
of dropping the ending in the present tense had become com- 
mon, new verbs would be formed on the new, rather than on 
the old system, and so at length the number of verbs in -μι 
would become comparatively inconsiderable. Supposing -μι to be 
the original ending of the first person, the most natural method 
of avoiding an additional syllable, while the meaning of the ending 
was still retained, would be by keeping only the consonant and 
omitting the final short vowel ; this plan we find adopted in Latin, 
though su-m and ingua-m are the only verbs which exhibit it in 
the present indicative; in the other tenses and moods m is the re- 
gular ending, as in amaba-m, ame-m, &c. Its omission at the end 
of the present indicative is perhaps only another instance of that 
use of the final anuwsvdra in Latin, which we have pointed out in 
treating of the accusative case; for it will be recollected, that 
the final m is liable to ecthlipsis in verbs as well as in nouns. 
But in Greek -μ cannot, according to the laws of euphony, stand 
at the end of a word; in shortening the ending, therefore, in 
the way we have supposed, the m must either have been struck 
out, or some representative must have been substituted for it. 
We find both methods adopted. The former is the common ,. 
one in the present tense, where we have τύπτω for τύπτο-μι 
or τύπτο-μ, the latter however appears in the secondary forms, 
as erumro-y for ἑ-τύπτο-μ. This interchange of m and n we 
have also observed in the accusative case. Bopp is inclined to 
suppose (Vergl. Gramm. p. 626), that τύπτω-μι, not τύπτο-μι, 
would be the original form of τυπτω, in which he is probably 
guided by the analogy of the Sanscrit verbs in -dmi, and the 
Greek didwu:, τίθηµι, &c. It seems better to conclude, that, in 
cases where the verb-root ends with a consonant, the vowel used 
to connect the stem with the suffix would be a short o or e, 
the length of the endings being occasioned by the principle of 
compensation which we so often find in the Greek and other 
languages. Thus τύπτω would stand for τύπτοµμι, a8 Turrets 
28 
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for τυπτεσι, and τυπτει for τυπτετι. The reader will recol- 
lect the formation of the comparative-endings -ων from -ovs, uqA- 
λον from pardiov, ἃο. The cases of didwa:, δτο., are different; 
in these the verb-root (ὁο-, &c.) ends with a vowel, the lengthen- 
ing of such a root is quite in accordance with analogy (comp. 
δῶ-ρον, &c. from the same root). 

Upon the whole, we may safely conclude, that the first person 
singular in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit was always designated by 
m-, in the present indicative of the old forms of those lan- 
guages. That this m- was the element of the objective cases 
of the first personal pronoun is obvious. It is also clear enough 
that when the verb is active, the person-ending must needs ex- 
press an agent, in other words, the action or doing implied 
by the root must be set forth as proceeding from him; this 
is effected in the flexion-system of the languages we are con- 
sidering, by putting the name of the agent in the instrumental, 
ablative, or, what is equivalent in Greek, the genitive case. The 
strong resemblance which subsists between the instrumental and 
ablative of the third personal pronoun in Greek, and the ter 
minations (-rw, -των) of the third person imperative active car- 
not be overlooked: and it has been remarked by an able philo- 
loger (Quarterly Review, Vol. tvi. p. 99, note), that “the ancient 
Latin imperatives, estod, vivitod, and the analogous veda-impe- 
rative, jivatdt =vivito, are unequivocally in the ablative form.” 
In all probability the ending mi is merely an abbreviation of 
the instrumental mé= mai, to which it stands related as περὶ 
does to zrapai. 

In the middle, however, we should expect to find indies 
tions of a locative-case in the personal suffix: for in this voice 
the action is supposed to end with the agent, as indeed is im 
plied in the name atmané-padam or “‘self-form”, given to it by 
the Sanscrit grammarians. That the passive verb, in ‘the lar 
guages which we are considering, must have been originally 5 
middle or reflexive verb, is implied in the existence of a firt 
person, if the explanation we have given of the personal suffixes 
be the correct one, for the person must express that the action 
begins and ends at the same point. 

The middle or passive person-endings are distinguished from 
the active by a greater weight and fullness of form. The firt 

η middle in Greek is -μαι, in Sanecrit it is wanting, bet 
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the other persons exhibit a similar alteration by guna of the 
persons in the active. As the active -mé points to the Ἱπαίτι- 
mental mé, so -mas must point to the locative -mayt, the person- 
ending being, in each instance, an abbreviation of the regular 
case of the pronoun. Thus, if δἱ-θω-μι means “a giving ef- 
fected by me” or “I give”, δἱ.ὀο-μαι will signify “a giving of 
which I am the object,” i.e. “I give myself,” or “I am given,” 
the giver being presumed. 

Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 680) and Kuhn (de Conjugatione 
3m -μι, p. 25) have attempted to show that the agent, as well 
as the object of the action, is expressed in the middle or passive 
person-ending, namely, that -μαι stands for -μαμι, or -μαμα, 
and so on. This attempt has probably arisen in the erroneous 
belief, that the person-endings are nominative cases, which, we 
have shown, is certainly not the fact. Considering them as 
standing on the same footing with the inflexions of nouns, there 
is, undoubtedly, no more reason why part of the active-ending 
should be included in the passive, than there would be for sup- 
posing that the locative ending must include the genitive or 
instrumental. We shall return to this when we come to the 
secondary forms, on which the supposition is founded. 


2np Person SINGULAR. 


The characteristic of the second person in Greek, is -ς, which 
we may consider as a shortened form of -σι (which is retained 
only in the Doric εσ-σὶ, though it appears consistently in the 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Sclavonic), just. as the Latin -m and Greek -ν 
at the end of other tenses are of the original -μι. Besides this, 
we find a termination -@a, the connexion of which with the 
second personal pronoun, we have before pointed out (p. 270). 
In the imperative it appears as -θι This ending corresponds 
to the Sanscrit -tha, -ἆλί. Buttmann will not allow (Ausfihri. 
Sprachl. ᾗ 78. 7 Anm. 3), that -θα can be considered a termi- 
nation; he joins it with the σ-, which generally precedes it. 
That, however, -θα not -σθα is the ending, will appear from 
the following considerations, in addition to the argument de- 
rivable from the analogy of the Sanscrit. The two words, in 
which this termination most frequently occurs, are οἶσθα, 706a, 
obviously words of great antiquity. The first of these stands 
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for οἶδ-θα (the root is Ειδ-), the second for ἐ-εσ-θα, the root 
being ἐσ-. In these two instances, then, -θα is obviously the 
termination, as is -θι in the imperatives ἴσ-θι, φα-θε, 1-0, «λὺ-θι, 
στῆ-θι, &c. Although the o cannot be referred to the root 
in such forms as τίθησθα, ἔφησθα, &c., they admit of an easy 
explanation; for in the course of time the pronominal nature 
of the termination would be forgotten or overlooked, and σ the 
ordinary mark of the second person would be inserted on ο mis- 
taken analogy, just as we sometimes find οἶσ-θας for οἶσ-θω. 
This is Bopp’s opinion (Vergl. Gramm. p. 655); he formerly 
thought with Buttmann, that the termination was -σθα: in the 
“Annals of Oriental Literature” (I. p. 42) he remarks, ‘the 
Greek language is very fond of prefixing σ {ο θ, as is manifestly 
evinced by the passive participle formed by the suffix θεις; but 
prefixing σ to the ϐ, there is formed οἱσθείς, µνησθείο, χρησ- 
Geis, &c. Therefore, it is no wonder if the Greek has formed 
σθα out of the Sanscrit termination tha.” In the second per- 
son of the Latin perfect, we look upon -stt as the termination, 
the s being perhaps a substitute for the lost aspirate of the 4 
so that -sti is equivalent to the Sanscrit -tha. 

The characteristic of the second person passive, in the Greek 
verbs in -μι, 18 -σαι, a8 in τίθε-σαι; in the ordinary verbs this 
is contracted to -ῃ as in τύπτῃ for τύπτεσαι. It is very remark- 
able, that, though all Greek verbs keep the full form in -μαι 
for the first person, the second person is shortened in this way; 
and conversely, though in Sanscrit the full form of the second 
person is invariably preserved, the first person of the passive 
is abbreviated quite analogously to the abbreviation of the 
second person in the passive of Greek barytone verbs. Thus, 
we have 


bhar-é φερ-ο-μαι, 
but bhar-a-sé φερ-ῃ. 


We have mentioned this omission of the σ in the middle 
of Greek verbs before, as analogous to a similar abbreviation 
in the genitive of nouns (see above, p. 320), and shall return 
to it again. 

Srp Person Sinaurar. 


Of the third pereon singular we have little to say, after the 
general remarks which we have made on the two preceding suf- 
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xes. In the Doric forms of verbs in -μι it is written -τι, 
hich is either softened into -σι in the ordinary dialects, or 
presented by :, 88 is the case in all the barytone verbs. 

In the passive the regular ending -ται is invariably preserved 
1 the primary forms. 


Ist Person PLurat. 


The arguments which have been advanced to prove the original 
lentity of the dual and plural of nouns applies also to these 
umbers in the verb; besides, Buttmann has shown (Aus/fihrl. 
iprl. ὃ 87. 4 Anm. 1.), that, in the case of the Greek verb, 
he dual is actually nothing but an older form of the plural. 
Ne shall, therefore, consider these numbers together. 

In the active voice the Greek makes no distinction be- 
ween the dual and the plural of the first person; the Sanscrit 
resents the form eas or va for the first person of the dual in 
he active voice, but this is only a modification of the plural 
nas; compare tayam for mayam, &c. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 
» 591). 

The ordinary characteristic of the first person plural in 
treek is -uer, the older form is -μες, which is more analogous 
ο the Latin -miis, and to the Sanscrit -mds. If our suppo- 
ition that the singular -m? stands for -mé, the instrumental of 
he pronoun, be correct, then -més the characteristic of the first 
erson plural in old High German, as well in the secondary 
is in the primary forms, sets this fact more clearly before us. 
Chis -més cannot stand for mds as Bopp suggests (Vergl. Gramm, 
». 635). 

When we reflect that the idea of “We” i.e. “I + 
rou, cannot be considered as contained in the plural of the 
irst personal pronoun, we shall refrain from adopting the sim- 
lest method of explaining this characteristic, namely, by sup- 
yosing that the final s is merely the ordinary mark of the 
γα] number. If, instead of this, we consider the last letter 
ι the characteristic of the second person singular, which is of 
ourse allowable, we shall find this view harmonize with all the 
ther phenomena of the plural characteristics; it is, too, the 
mly one which is consistent with our a priori. expectations. In 
he Véda-dialects we find the form -ma-st as the termination 
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of the first person plural of the active voice: this shows the 
two pronominal elements at full length. 

In the passive voice, the terminations of the dual and plural 
of the first person are in the oldest Greek forms -μεσθον, -μεσθα, 
«μεθεν, the more recent forms being -μεθον, uefa, where the σ 
is omitted, as in the secondary form of the first person plural 
of the active verb in Sanscrit. We are inclined, however, to 
consider the dual form -με-θο-ν or the Αο]ο -με-θε-ν, as the 
genuine characteristic of the first person plural of the passive 
voice. The first syllable represents the element of the first 
person singular, the θε- (80, θα) is, as we have shown, one of 
the forms of the second person singular, and the final letter is 
-y, the oldest characteristic of the locative case, which is neces- 
sary to the passive voice. 

The Indian languages furnish analogies confirmatory of this 
view. The characteristic of the Sanscrit active-dual is vas: that 
of the passive-dual va-ha-i. Here the ha stands for the second 
person (Bopp’s Vergl. Gramm. p. 651). Thus, Sanscrit va-ha= 
Zend va-za = έχε; Sanscrit: d&hi = Zend daz-dhi = δίδω-θι, and 
conversely Zend hista-hi = Sanscrit kisht’h’asi, and Zend dadhé- 
hi = Sanscrit dadd-si. The syllable hat stands related to hi as 
«σαι does to -σι, that is, in the relation of locative to instru- 
mental. The same may be said of the Zend -mai-dhé (for -dhi 
is one of the forms of the second personal pronoun), and of the 
Sanscrit -mahé, -mahai. The forms -mahi, -vahi, may be conr 
pared with the less genuine form -ueQa; they have all lost the 
final n, the passive characteristic or locative ending; we have 
pointed out a similar loss in xa, kev; ἕνεκαν ἕνεκα», πρόσθα, 
πρὀσθεν: &e. 


9nn Person Piura. 


In Greek the second person plural of the active voice appears 
in a very mutilated state. It is invariably written -τε, or in the 
dual -τον. We are enabled, however, by the aid of the cognate 
languages to arrive at its real form. In Latin it is -tis, or -tote. 
In Sanscrit we find -thas as a dual or older form, and -ἆλα 
as the plural, which is mutilated like the Greek. A comparisor 
of the Greek dual -τον with the Latin plural -tis, and the 
Sanscrit dual -thas, leads us to conclude that it stands for -ros, 
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as -μεν stands for -μες in the first person of the plural. We 
should, however, still be at a loss to explain the ending, were 
1+ not for the aid afforded us by the sister languages. It ap- 
pears from the Sanscrit tha-s, that the second person dual is 
made up of a repetition of the second person singular, and this 
appears more clearly from a comparison of the Latin imperative 
ending -tote = tva-te, old Umbrian -tw-to. 

This view is confirmed by the passive characteristic of the 
second person plural, which in the dual or older form is -σ-θο-ν, 
and in which the repetition of the second person singular is 


380 Person Piura. 


The third person plural presents us with difficulties consider- 
ably greater than either of the other two. It is very hard to 
determine with certainty the elements of which the character- 
istic is composed, and still harder to reconcile the dual with 
the plural. 

It is only in the historical tenses of the ordinary Greek, 
that the second and third persons of the dual are distinguished 
from one another: in the primary forms they are the same in 
both active and passive, namely, both «τον in the former, and 
both -σθον in the latter; in the secondary forms η is substi- 
tuted for o in the third person. In Homer there are three 
passages in which we find the termination -ον in the third per- 
son of historical tenses, and Elmsley has shown (ad Aristoph. 
Ach. 733), that in the Attic writers the second person in the 
historical tenses was occasionally written -την. It may be laid 
down with Buttmann (Ausfihri. Sprachl. § 87. Anm. 2 note), 
that in the Old Ionic the termination -ov was used for the 
second and third persons of the dual in all moods and tenses; 
in the Old Attic we find the following distinction,— 


Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and $rd...... ον, 
Historical tenses and optative, 2nd and 3rd...... nV, 
while in the more modern Greek the distinction was, 
Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and $rd...... ου, 
Historical tenses and optative, 2nd ον, 3rd...... ην. 


The same distinction was observed in the imperative; only in this 
case the third person was distinguished by w instead of η. 
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The letter nm, in many modern languages an indistinct sound, 
has made its appearance at the end of Greek words as the repre- 
sentative of so many letters not much related to it, that 1t might 
seem strange to any one not acquainted with the freaks of lan- 
guage. It has been mentioned before that there are only four 
consonants which ever stand at the end of the word in Greek, 
vy, 0, p, and κ. Of these p occurs very seldom in this position, 
and κ only twice, in ex and οὐκ, which, as we have shown, are 
peculiar exceptions. With this fact before us, we need not wonder 
that, when a consonant ought to stand at the end of a word, m 
order to represent a significant suffix reduced to its consonantal 
element, this consonant should so often be represented by », 
which even takes the place of σ, the only other consonant that 
frequently appears in the same way. Thus we have seen -μεν 
for -μες, and -τον for -τος or -res. On the same principle, we 
may conjecture that the third person dual, -τον, stands for -τοτε, 
or that, as the second person-ending is made up of the element 
of the second personal pronoun twice repeated, the third should 
be constructed by a similar repetition of the third person. We 
must, therefore, consider the resemblance of the first and second 
persons of the dual in the active as well as in the passive voice, 
as either produced by accident, or by a mistaken analogy. In 
the passive, as -σθον in the second person stands for σε-θε-ν, 8 
repetition, namely, of the second person singular with a mark 
of the locative case, so in the third person the same -σθον must 
stand for -το-το-ν, namely, a similar repetition of the third per- 
son singular with the same mark of the locative case. This may 
seem wonderful,—perhaps, at first sight, hardly credible,—but it 
is the only way of explaining the fact, and etymologically speaking 
there is nothing against it. The Sanscrit presents the two charac- 
teristics under a form in which we can more easily recognize the 
distinction of persons. In the active, the second person dual is 
-tha-s (for -tha-tha or -tha-si), the third -ta-s (for -ta-ta); in the 
passive, the second person dual is -d-thd-m (for -thd-tha- with a 
locative ending); the third, ᾱ-ίά-πι or d-té (for ¢td-té with s 
locative ending). 

The genuine form of the third person plural in the Greek 
active verb in -μι 18 -ντι, which is still found in Doric remains 
(Buttmann, Ausfihrl. Sprl. § 107, Anm. 7, note). The Beeotians 
wrote -νθι (Béckh, Corp. Inscript. I. n. 1569 a. III). This is an 
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approximation to the ordinary Greek, in which the termination 
is -σι OF -σι With a compensation for the -ν. The Dorians wrote 
διδόντι, the Beeotians ὀεδόανθι, the Attica διὸόασι or διδοῦσι. We 
have mentioned before that the root of the verb didwue is δο-, 
and the length of the penultima is occasioned by the insertion 
of a short vowel which produces the effect of a guna upon the 
root. That the guna-vowel might be ο as well as ε we have 
shown above (p. 303). Why this guna of the root does not 
take place in the plural didouer, δίδοτε, διδόντι, we shall show 
when we come to treat of the effect produced by the weight of 
the person-suffixes. The first and second persons of the plural 
are proparoxytone, the third is paroxytone. As the contracted 
form διδοῦσι (as well as τιθεῖσι, Ἰστᾶσι, δεικνῦσι) is properispome, 
we may conclude that the accentuation of διδόντι is correct ; 
that the guna-vowel was lost at a later period in the third than 
in the two other persons of the plural. This view is confirmed 
by the Beeotic δεδόανθι and the Attic διδόᾶσι. That a short a is 
frequently substituted for a v, we have shown in treating of the 
declensions, and we shall find instances of it in the tenses of the 
verb: thus we have κεκλίἄται for κέκλινται, σωσοίἰᾶτο for σω- 
σοιντο, &c. The v in διδόντι would therefore become a short a, 
and not a long one as in didoac:, unless we suppose an original 
form ὀιδοα-ντι which became ὀεδσανθι in Beeotic, and, substitut- 
ing a for » and o for @ according to the common practice, 
θιδοὰ-ᾶ-σι or διδόασι in Attic. The greater weight of the per- 
son-suffix explains the form τιθέαται, τιθένται. The change of 
διδοντι into διδοῦσι, τιθέντι into τιθεῖσι, ἃτο., is the same as . 
that of τυπτοντα into τυπτουσα, evs into εἰς, &e. 

The Sanscrit presents us with the fullest analogy for this 
form of the third person, both in the active and the passive— 
the former being -nté, the latter -nté or -ntat. In Latin and 
old High German it is -nt in the active. The Latin passive in 
¢ we must discuss hereafter. But the most important analogy 
for this suffix, is that furnished by the Celtic languages, and 
first pointed out by Dr Prichard (Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations, p. 154, foll.), who has clearly shown the connexion sub- 
sisting between the Welsh pronoun Atcynt “ they”, (written 
Φπέ when used as a suffix) and the Welsh characteristics of the 
third person plural, which, however, is -nt, and not, as he says, 
vant, -ent, or -ynt, for the vowel in each case belongs to the 
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verb. He does not appear, however, to have taken the correct 
view of the relation which subsists between the pronoun Asyni 
and these suffixes in Welsh. The fact is, we conceive, that 
Awynt is @ compound pronoun, like aha-m in Sanscrit; the last 
two letters have a distinct origin from the first syllable, and 
are capable of forming a termination by themselves, as is also 
the case with the last letter of aha-m, which we have seen used 
as a mark of the first person in verbs, although the first part of 
the word is never so used, any more than the Greek eyo, or 
the first part of ego-met in Latin. That the first part of this 
compound pronoun has its representative in Greek, and the 
other cognate languages, we have elsewhcre shown; it now 
appears that the termination -έ is also found in Greek, Latin, 
Sanscrit, and old German. That this termination is also s 
compound, is nearly certain. An able writer before referred to 
(Quarterly Review, Vol. tv. p. 100) considers it analogous to 
the Esthonian need = illi, and derives it from a combination of 
the demonstrative roots na+ta. The latter we have already; 
of the former he gives the following instances :—na in the Finnish 
dialects “this” or “that”; Pali nam “that”; Greek νιν ‘“ him”, 
“her”, “them”; Sanscrit acc. dual, πάω “ustwo”; Gr. vax; 
Sclav. dat. nama; Plur. Sanscr. accus. nas; Zend no; Latin 
nos; Welsh ni; Sclav. gen. nas; Pali né, nd, '' those”. We have 
before stated our belief that all these have arisen from a mode 
of pronouncing the ¢ of the demonstrative, which is still common, 
and in fact inevitable, when one has not a clear utterance. That 
n stands for this ¢ in the person-endings is shown by the secondary 
forms ἔτυπτε-ν for erumrreti, &c., and we believe with Kuhn 
(1. 1. pp. 28, 31), that the first consonant in the plural termi- 
nation -nti is a representative of the demonstrative element -é, 
so that the whole is a repetition of the third person singular, 
perfectly analogous to that of the other persons which we have 
seen used to form their plural. The passive only differs by that 
greater fulness of form, which in the pronouns distinguishes the 
locative from the instrumental case. 

It seems right that we should here make a few remarks on 
the person-endings in Latin. In the active these are preserved 
more faithfully than in the Greek, because the laws of the 
language do not forbid either m or ¢, the signs of the first and 
third person, to stand at the end of the word. In the present 
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indicative, the sign of the first person singular is invariably want- 
ing, except in the case of sum and tnquam. The passive presents 
much greater difficulties. If we compare amo, amat, amant, amare, 
with their passive forms amo-r, amat-ur, amant-ur, amart-er, we 
should be inclined at first to suppose that the termination r, 
or er, ur, was sufficient to convert an active into a passive form. 
But then, what does this termination mean, and how are we 
to explain amaris and amamini, which do not receive it? Bopp 
(Annals of Oriental Literature, I. p. 62. Vergl. Gramm. p. 688) 
and Pott (Htymol. Forsch. 1. p. 133, 6) suppose that this final r 
is a representative of the reflexive pronoun, the termination of 
the second person singular being an inversion for ama-sir: Kuhn 
(1. 1. p. 26 note) suggests that it may represent the radical con- 
sonant of the substantive verb. These conjectures are based 
upon views of the nature and origin of the person-endings, of 
which we have before expressed our disapprobation. Our opinion 
with regard to the origin of these passive suffixes, ought to be 
consistent with the view we have taken of the person-endings 
in Sanscrit and Greek; that is, we ought to be able to show 
that the final -zr, or more properly, ér (amari-ér), which marks 
the passive voice, is a mark of the locative case. Lassen has 
shown (Rhetnisches Museum for 1834, p. 147), that in the tables 
found at Gubbio (Jguvium), commonly called the Eugubine 
tables, and containing a good specimen of the old language of 
the Umbrians, the proper locative-ending is -me or -m; thus, 
tote-me Ijovine-m ‘in the whole tribe Iguevina”, ocre-m fisie-m 
“on the holy mountain;” and we have pointed out traces of 
this ending in the locative of certain Latin pronouns, used ad- 
verbially (above p. 216). It is also found in some nouns; thus, 
partim is used as the locative of par(t)s, and governs the geni- 
tive case, as in Terence, Hecyr. Prolog. II. 6. 


In his quas primum Cecili didict novas, 
Partim sum earum exactus, partim οἱ stett. 


In ordinary Latin, however, this locative has gone out of use, 
like the corresponding Greek one in -ν, and the classical writers 
use instead of it a genitive singular of the first declension, as 
hums, Rom@; or an ablative of nouns of the third declension 
or plural number, as 7ibure, Thebts. We have mentioned above 
(p. 321), that the Greeks also used the genitive as a locative, 
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and that in the Sanscrit dual the genitive and locative were 
identical. Now the sign of the genitive in the old Umbrian is 
consistently -r, in all its three declensions, which correspond to 
the three first in Latm. Thus, to take the scheme given by 
Miiller (Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1838, p. 58), we have, 


I. Decl. II. Decl. HII. Deel. 
Nom. tota Ijovina poplus ( populus) nome ean Sanserit,) 
Gen.  tota-r [jovina-r pople-r ocre-r nomne-r 
Dat. tote Ijovine pople ocre nomne 
Accus. totam Ijovinam poplom ocrem nome 
Abl. ota Ijovina poplu ocri nomne. 


As an example, we may take the following prayers: Ist, to 
one god: fu-tu pacer, pase tua, pople totar Ijovinar, tote Tjovine; 
gnd, to three gods: fu-tuto foner, pacrer pase vestra, pople totar 
Tjoeinar, tote Ijoctne. The verbs fu-tu, fu-tuto, are the impe 
ratives singular and plural of the root φυ-, Sanscrit bhku-, found 
in fut, &c.; they are related as e¢s-to is to es-tote. Pacer is 
the adjective, corresponding to the root pac- (paz, pacis), as 
acer corresponds to ac-, and pacr-er is its nominative plural. 
Pase is the alative of paz, for pace, by a softening of the 
guttural, similar to that which we have remarked in the San- 
scrit dcu for wus, &c. We have a similar change in the Eu- 
gubine tables themselves; thus, we have (Zab. VI. 1. 31), sal- 
eam ceri-tu totam Ijovinam, ‘“‘ make safe the whole tribe Zguvina,” 
where ceri-tu is obviously the imperative of a verb corresponding 
to the Sanscrit root fri “to make”, found in the Latin cere- 
monta, and car-men (πυίηµα), Sanscrit kar-man “a deed”; but 
in other places it is written sert-tw. Foner is the plural of 
fons, which is perhaps a form of bonus = dednus (compare buf, 
bubus, trifo, tribus, &c.). And thus the first prayer means 
““mayst thou be peaceful with thy peace to the people of the 
whole tribe of Iguvium, to the whole tribe itself;” and the 
second, “may ye be gracious and peaceful, &c.” This genitive -r 
passed through -s (above, p. 112) into the -¢ of the first and 
second declensions (above, p. 319); and as these genitives were 
used as locatives by the Romans, there is no reason why the 
original genitive, from which they were derived, should not be 
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used in a similar manner. The vowel w, which, in the third 
person singular and the first and third plural, appears before 
the termination, is, we conceive, that short #, which, as we 
have mentioned, appears to be lighter than ¢ in Latin (above, 
p. 302). The first person singular has suffered a contrac- 
tion similar to that which we have pointed out in the San- 
scrit: amor stands for amimér, as bharé does for bharamé. 
The first person plural is also contracted (amamur stands for 
amamuser), but not to so great an extent. The second and 
third persons of the Latin passive are exceptions. The former, 
which ends in -ris or -re, is thought by Pott and Bopp to be 
reducible to the analogy of the other persons, according to the 
theory which they have adopted regarding their formation. Thus 
Pott says (Etym. Forsch. 1. p. 135) that ama-ri-s is equivalent 
to amas se, the final s being the reflexive pronoun, and the rs being 
the usual alteration of the complete second person-ending -εέ. 
Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 688) doubts whether to adopt this view, 
or to suppose that there is a metathesis of the ending, so that 
amaris stands for amastr. There are several objections to this 
mode of considering the subject, even though we should suppose 
that the final r of the imaginary amasir could be taken as the sign 
of the genitive or locative case, which would leave the vowel ἑ 
unexplained. In the first place, this hypothesis creates a difficulty 
in the case of the ending -re, which is found consistently in the 
imperative and generally in the oblique moods and tenses, even 
in the best writers, for, if this -re is merely the mark of the second 
person, the second persons in question are all active forms. Again, 
it will be recollected, that in the active voice of the Greek and Latin 
verb the second person of the imperative differs from the others, in 
the absence of any sign of person, not in the want of any other cha- 
raeteristic. Thus, we have τύπτε, ama, &c. The principle is the 
same as that which has occasioned an omission of the nominative 
sign in the vocative case (above, p. 326). Analogy would, there- 
fore, favour the supposition that the -s, which is omitted in amare, 
is the sign of the second person, and not a mark of the passive 
voice. The word amare, which remains, is identical with the infi- 
nitive active. Now the infinitive and imperative have other points 
of resemblance in regard to form, as we shall see in a future 
chapter; thus τύψαι second person singular first aorist impera- 
tive middle seems to be the same word as τυψαι first aorist 
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infinitive active; it is also well known to every reader of Greek, 
that the infinitive is often used for the imperative. The Latin 
infinitive in -re corresponds, as we shall show more at length here- 
after, to the Holic infinitive in -ισ--σις they are both verbals 
formed with the second pronominal suffix, and used in the locative 
case. We shall also endeavour to prove that a passive verbal 
is generally used to form the active infinitive. Now the difference 
between amare and amarter is only of the case: the more common 
form of the latter word is amarit, in which even this difference 
is neglected, for the ἑ belongs to the verbal in -rts=-sts, as 
appears from the forms απιαγίε, yedais. All things considered, 
it appears to be far from improbable that the second person 
passive, amare, is this verbal which is also used for the infinitive, 
and that amaris was formed, by an addition of the characteristic 
of the second person, on a mistaken analogy. We might suppose 
that the second person plural of the Latin passive verb, which 
ends in -mint, bore a similar relation to the Greek infinitive . 
in -μεναι, and indeed this has been suggested by Griife (das 
Sanskrit Verbum, p. 120). That this, however, is not the case, 
but that the second person plural is a participle in the nominative 
case with the copula suppressed, formed indeed by the same pro- 
nominal suffix as the Greek infinitive referred to, but not used 
like it in the locative, appears from the following considerations, 
which were first brought forward by Bopp (Axnals of Oriental 
Int. I. p. 51. Vergl. Gramm. p. 689). It is clear that the Latins 
had a passive participle in -minus: we find it rather shortened 
in alu-mnus, Vertu-mnus (comp. κρήδεµνον, &e.); and at full 
length in ter-minus, fe-mina, and ge-mini for gentmint. In the 
imperative it is written -minor, as in amaminor. Now the sign 
of the plural nominative in the old Umbrian is -r; thus we have 
in the Eugubine tables subator, screhitor for subactt, scriptt, cor 
responding to a singular form in ο, as orto, subato for ortus, 
subactus; and, what is still more to the point, the Latins had 
& singular imperative in -mtno; thus famino is quoted from 
Festus, prafamino from Cato, and in an inscription, published by 
Gruter, we have, ts eum agrum net habeto net fruimino, where the 
participle in -mtno is clearly used for the third person singular. 
There need be no confusion between the r of -mtnor and that 
which marks the other persons of the passive voice. As r is 
the mark of both genitive singular and nominative plural in 
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the Umbrian, so its substitute -s designated both of the same 
cases in old Latin, and its vocalization -¢ again the same two cases 
in the more modern state of the language. . Nor need we be sur- 
prized that the termination is fixed, and does not change according 
to the gender of the substantive; for when the use of this par- 
ticiple without the verb estis became fixed and regular, the 
gender of course would not change: if it did it would be un- 
necessary to investigate the form at all, since it would then 
stand on the same footing with the Greek use of the participle 
for the third person of the perfect passive, reruumevor εἰσὶ 
being the regular form: it seems possible that, with the proper 
change of gender, a participle in -μενος may stand without a 
finite verb in Greek; at least in all the best MSS. we have 
σπενὀσµεναι © ἀφελειν τινα τᾶσοε µερίµνας in Aischyl. Eumen. 
340. The best syntactical analogy for this explanation of the 
second person plural passive is one which Bopp has pointed 
out in the Sanscrit language. There is a periphrastic future 
in that language, the third person, singular dual and plural, of 
which appears to be nothing else than the nominative mascu- 
line of a participle having a future sense and formed by the 
suffix ér?. In the- nominative case singular of this participle the 
r is left out and a long 4 substituted for it, as in data “about 
to give” (daturus); but the nommative of the dual and plural 
are Gatarau, ἀάίάγαο. The first and second persons of this fu- 
ture are expressed by a combination of this participle with the 
verb substantive, as will appear from the following scheme: 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
1. Déatasmi Datasvas Déatasmas 
2. Datasi Datasthas Datastha 
3. Data Datarau Dataras. 


In the first and second persons the participle and verb are 
sometimes separated by the intervention of other words, as in 
kartdé tad asmi té “I will do this for you,"—facturus hoc 
sum tibi (Mahd-Bhérata); katham traétd parasutéin asi? 
“why are you going to preserve the sons of another!”—cur ser- 
vaturus alius filios es? (Ramdyana). The suggestion of Ewald, 
in his review of Grife (Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes for 1887, p. 110 foll.), that -mint is a corruption of the 
Sanscrit -dhedm does not merit any serious attention. 
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SECONDARY FORMS. 


The secondary forms of the person-endings are generally 
shorter varieties of the primary forms: this is caused, as we 
have already hinted, by the augmented length of the verb in 
the historical tenses. The first person singular is marked by 
-ν, & representative of -μ or -μι. The same substitution takes 
place in the Frankish language in the present tense: thus we 
have machon “I make,” machos ‘thou makest,” machot “he 
makes” and “ye make,” but machomes and machont for the 
first and third persons plural. We find the same letter stand- 
ing for -τι in the third person singular, and for «ντι in the 
third person plural. It appears, mdeed, to be the regular ab- 
breviation of the third person plural, for, though we have beside 
it a longer form in -σαν as the termination of the third person 
in some of the historical tenses both active and passive, we 
consider this as a much less genuine suffix. Eminent philologers 
(Buttmann Ausfihri. Spri. ὁ 107. Anm. 7 note; Bopp. Annals 
of Oriental Literat. p. 60) regard this -σαν as the third per- 
son plural of the verb substantive, an opinion from which we 
entirely dissent, for the following reason. Those tenses in 
which this ending occurs do not offer any trace of a periphras- 
tic formation in the other persons. Let us take a simple in- 
stance. The imperfect of τίθηµι runs thus in the active and 
passive : 


Active. Passive. 
ετίθη-ν(-- κ) ετιθέ-μην 
ετίθη-ς ετίθε-σο 
ετίθη-(τ) ετίθθ-το 
ετίθε-τον ετιθέ-μεθον 
ετιθέ-την ετίθε-σθον 

ἐτιθε-σθην 
ετίθε-μεν ἐτιθέ-μεθα 
ἐτίθε-τε ἐτίθε-σθε 
ετίθε-σαν ετίθε-ντο. 


Now if we compare these two forms with any common form of 
the imperative indicative, ἔτυπτον, for example, we shall find that 
they correspond exactly except in the third person plural. We 
can hardly believe, therefore, that when such a perfect correspond- 
ence exists in every other person, both active and passive, the 
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third person plural of the active alone should be really differ- 
ent in nature and origin. In the analogies for such a variation, 
for instance, the third person plural of the perfect passive τε- 
τυαµένοι εἰσί, the third person of the Sanscrit periphrastic future, 
and the second plural of the Latin passive verb, mentioned 
above, we have clear indications of a participle, which in the 
two last cases, appears alone, but in the case under consideration, 
the first part of ετίθε-σαν for instance bears no resemblance to 
any participle which could be joined with the substantive verb 
to form a person of ἐτίθην. Accordingly we must seek to show 
rather that the origin of the plural endings ἕτυπτο-ν, ἐτίθε-σαν 
are the same, than that they are different. And this we think 
possible. If we compare the common ending of the third person 
plural in the present tense, namely -σι(ν), with the old one in 
ντι, we observe the following facts. In the present tense a com- 
pensation has been made for the loss of the -» in the original 
ending, and τύπτουσι stands for τύπτονθι, and ultimately for 
τύπτοντι. The ν ἀφελκυστικὸν which is found at the end of 
this termination, when the following word begins with a vowel, 
may have owed its origin to an indistinct feeling that the 
mcluded in the diphthong before the ending was still wanting, 
or from a mistaken analogy: that, however, it was not essential 
is shown by the fact that it never appears before a consonant. 
Now in this termination -σαν the v is never omitted; and why? 
because the original n of the termination has actually dropped 
out before the σ. On the whole, we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that, as τύπτουσι stands for τύπτοντι, and ἕτυπτον for 
erumrorri, 80 ετίθεσαν stands for ετιθέ-τατι or ἐτίθε-ντι. The 
analogy of the Sanscrit language fully supports this view: for 
while we have abhd-n fully answering to the old ἔφα-ν, more 
recent ἔφα-σαν, we have also adu-s corresponding to ἔδο-σαν: 
in the former case the -z of the suffix -πέ is alone retained, 
in the latter ¢ is preserved and softened into s, which is the 
ease in the Greek form we are considering; the x being, how- 
ever, subjoined. This ending is appended to the third person 
singular of the imperative to form the third person plural, but 
we must reserve for the next chapter the discussion of the pecu- 
liarities of this mood. | 
We have thus seen that in the active voice, the secondary 
forms, when they differ from the primary, are generally corrupted 
29 
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and mutilated. The contrary is the case in the first person sin- 
gular of the secondary form passive, which is written -μην instead 
of -μαι. Of the other person-endings, the first and second dual 
and plural do not differ from the primary passive forms. The 
third dual is, as we have mentioned, -σθην instead of -σθον. The 
second and third singular and the third plural differ from the 
primary passive forms by being written -σο, -το, -ντο, instead 
of -σαι, -ται, -νται. The second person singular is generally 
subjected to a contraction similar to that of the primary form; 
namely, as τύπτε-σαι becomes τύπτῃ or τύπτει, 80 ἐτύπτε-σο 
and ἐτύψα-σο become ἐτύπτου and ετύψω. 

It has been mentioned that Bopp and Kuhn consider the 
passive forms as reduplications, namely -μαι for -μαμι or μᾶμᾶ, 
and so on. The latter sees a confirmation of this view in the 
secondary form -μην, which he thinks stands for an or pau. 
Besides the general error as to the meaning of the person-endings 
presupposed in this opinion (and which we have before pointed 
out), it is not consistent with what we know of the forms of the 
pronominal elements still existing in the Greek language. We 
repeat that these personal suffixes imply case-endings, and mut 
be treated accordingly. Now we have in the remaining pro 
nominal elements, which have still an independent existence 
as particles, forms analogous to all the person-endings of the 
verbs, and these particles cannot be explained as reduplications ; 
why then: should we attempt such an explanation in the othet 
case? The third pronominal root furnishes us with the follow- 
ing analogies to the person-endings: τοι (corresponding to the 
third person singular active); το (corresponding to the this 
person singular passive, secondary form); τε for τε-ν, comp: 
κε, κεν, &c. (corresponding to the second person plural active for 
τε-ν or τε-). The first, the following: µοιςμῖ (correspondix®$ 
to the first person singular active); 47 = mar comp. δή, dai, &< 
(corresponding to the first person singular passive); µέν (cot 
responding to the first person plural active, though the final lett-<* 
is of different origin); wv (corresponding to the first person sm 
gular passive, secondary form). For the change of σαι, ται, im@ 
gu, To, we may compare π-ρὸ with παραί, ὑπὸ with ὑπαί, &c. 

The following table will enable the student to estimate 2! 
one view the difference between the primary and secondary fors™# 
of the person-endings in the two voices. 
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Primary form. 
Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 
Secondary form. 


Primary form. 
Secondary form. 


Primary form. 
Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


| 


THE PERSON-ENDINGS. 


ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. 3. 
μι. | “Cl, -θα. εδ. 
-ν. | -ς, -θα. 
DUAL. 
1. 2. 
— | -πον. 
_ | ae 

PLURAL. 

1. 2. 
-μες, -μεν. -τε. 
-μες, -μεν. -τε 

PASSIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. 3. 
-μαι. | -σαι, -7, -ει. 
“μην. | “σου "ον. -ω. 
DUAL. 

1. 2. 
-μεθον. -σθον. 
-μεθον. -σθον. 

PLURAL. 

1. 3. 
-μεθα. -σθε. 
-μεθα. -σθε. 
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3. 
“Th, “Ct, ~t. 





"Ρ. 


3. 
"ντι, -νθι, -|νσι(ν). 


"νο “σαγ. 





3. 
-σθον. 
-σθην. 


3. 
ντι at, -aTaqa. 


ΝΤΟ, “ατο. 


We cannot leave the subject of the person-suffixes without 
making a few remarks on an interesting phenomenon which 
Bopp was the first to explain satigfactorily, and which he calls 
the “influence of the weight of the person-endings”. Every 
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student of Greek grammar must have remarked, that though 
the existing verbs in -μι are all formed from roots ending in 
a vowel or -νυ, which is regularly lengthened when joined to 
the person-endings, yet this is the case only in the singular of 
the active voice. The explanation of the phenomenon is as 
follows. In the process of abbreviation, always going on in 
languages which admit of indefinite composition, there is a war 
between the body of the word and its appendages; and when 
these latter become very weighty, the curtailment falls upon 
the body of the word. Now all the dual or plural person- 
endings are duplicates of tha singular, and, therefore, twice as 
heavy, and the passive endings are, as we have seen, necessarily 
fuller than the active. Accordingly, to keep up the equilibrium 
of the verb, it was necessary that the root should be left in 
its simple form in those persons where a heavier system of 
terminations was adopted. In the third person plural active 
the long syllable is retained, but, as we have shown, by s 
sacrifice of part of the termination. For the rest, we may 
repeat, what we have said before, that a principle of equilibrium 
or compensation is observed throughout the Greek language, so 
that this “influence of the weight of the person-endings” is 
not a new or isolated phenomenon, but a good example of the 
general rule. 





CHAPTER I]. 


THE TENSES. 


Ir is difficult to discuss the various questions connected with 
the developement of the tenses in Greek, without including some 
topics, which properly belong to an inquiry into the origin and 
meaning of the modal-inflexions, because, as we shall soon see, 
the inflexions of tense and mood are in fact identical. In the 
progressive analysis, however, of the verbs, it is customary to con- 
sider the expression of the relations of time immediately after 
those of number and person and distinct from those of modality, 
and since these must be considered as subject to some sort of 
modality, to treat of them in the first instance as they appear 
in the indicative mood, in that mood which is always used in 
the oratio directa when nothing beyond assertion is mtended. For 
form’s sake, we shall abide by the old method. 

The tense-system of the Greek verb is wonderfully comprehen- 
sive ; in number of tenses it far exceeds the Latin, and in the 
definiteness of their significations it leaves the Sanscrit a long 
way behind. The proper and most general division of the Greek 
inflexions of tense and mood, is into definite and indefinite forms. 
In accordance, however, with the old system, we will first dis- 
cuss the tenses according to the three great divisions, according 
as they signify present, past, or future time. Of these divisions, 
we must omit the present tense: the variations of that tense 
are not variations of tense, but of conjugation; the mode of 
forming it belongs, therefore, to a future chapter. 

It will, perhaps, be proper that we should in the first place 
make a few remarks on the theory of Bopp, according to which 
some of the past and future tenses are formed by agglutination, 
or composition with the substantive verb. Thus he thinks (An- 
nals of Oriental Literature, Ῥ. 46) that -εσω middle -εσομαι, is 
properly the characteristic of the future tense, and that this is 
merely the present tense of the substantive verb ‘ES provided 
with -w for the termination, to which the usage of language has 
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given a future signification. He even goes so far as to assume 
that ἐσοῦμαι may be an abbreviation of ἐσέσομαι, and (p. 61) that 
εἴησαν is a compound of εἴη and σαντι! He thinks there is an 
analogy for this in the Sanscrit future characteristic -syémt. “Τί 
may be supposed,” he says (p. 47), “‘that the root As would have 
had a future tense originally, and it seems to me credible that 
syami is this future tense, being lost by lapse of time in dis 
connected use, and being found at present extant only compounded 
with attributive roots.” In the same way he considers the 1st 
aorist, 2s it is called (έτυπ-σα, &c.), 88 a compound of the root of 
the attributive verb with the first preterite of the substantive 
verb, and similarly analyzes fu-erunt for fuesunt, fu-erim for fuesim, 
fac-sim, &c. As an analogy in favour of his general view, he 
adduces the Provencal compound futures, auras for aver as, &e. 
(p. 46). But these are widely different formations from those 
which he imagines in Sanscrit and Greek. The two parta of 
the compound are both existing words and may be written se 
parately, as indeed appears from the instances which he quotes 
from Sainte-Palaye : compatar vos αἱ for je vous compterai ; dar 
vos π at for je vous en donnerat; dir vos ai for je vous dirat; 
dir vos em for nous vous dirons; gitar metz for vous me jeteres. 
Whereas his supposed compounds are made up of a root, which 
of course cannot exist separately, and of a termination which 
never does appear as a distinct word; for there is no such verb 
as ἔσω in Greek, and sydémi is equally imaginary. There are 
instances of compound tenses in Sanscrit; namely, the future of 
which we have already spoken and which is formed of a par 
ticiple and the full verb asmi, and a preterite formed of an 
abstract substantive in 4, used only in the accusative dm, and 
corresponding to an infinitive in Zend, and one of the three verbs 
Gea ‘“‘I was”, babhiva “I have been”, and ολαξάνα “I have 
made”: thus from the root ig “to rule”, we have the abstract 
substantive ἐσᾶ, accusative ἐρᾶπι, and by composition with the 
perfects of as-, bha-, and fri, are formed the perfects écdm-dsa, 
tsdm-babhitea, and ἐρᾶπ-ολακάτα, all signifying “1 ruled” (Bopp, 
Krit. Gramm. p. 229). These compounds might be divided, as 18 
often the case with the former (above p. 447). There are also 
instances of auxiliary or periphrastic formations in Greek, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, but they are all made up of 
distinctly developed verbs, and therefore furnish no analogy for 
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he support of Bopp’s theory. We have no more right to pre- 
ume & composition in etymology when the elements never exist 
eparately, than we have to suppose an ellipsis in syntax, when 
he supposed full form never occurs. 

But perhaps a greater objection even than the intrinsic im- 
wrobability of the agglutination-theory, arises from its contradiction 
ο 8 mode of developing the tenses natural in iteelf and supported 
yy every analogy of comparative grammar. In the verb, as well 
w in the noun, there is a wide distinction between compound 
words and those which are merely developements of a root by 
neans of pronominal additions. In pointing out the analogy be- 
ween the verb and the noun, we have mentioned that the per- 
ion-endings in their modifications correspond to the cases. We 
nust here insist that the differences of tense and mood, and, in 
wome cases, of voice, are expressed by pronominal adjuncts, the 
ame in kind with those which constitute the affixes between 
she root and case-ending of a noun. There are in fact two ways 
n which the crude form of a word, whether it be a noun or a 
rerb, may be affected. It may either be affected internally, that 
s, by reduplication, guna, or anusvdra, or externally, by means 
%f some prefix or affix. The first method is adopted in the two 
orimary tenses, the present and perfect, as will be shown in the 
sthapter on the conjugations. The second is applied to the for- 
nation of all the other moods and tenses, and, in some cases, 
ulso to the expression of the passive voice. This external pro- 
1ominal affection is brought about in two ways; first, by a simple 
orefix of the demonstrative element &, or e, called the aug- 
nent : secondly, by an affix which is, singularly enough, always 
ome modification of the second pronominal element: it forms 
vorists and futures under the form sd: secondary perfects under 
she form kd, or hé ; the optative mood under the form ya; the 
rassive voice under the form ya or th-ya; and sometimes two 
orms of the same element are combined, as in the iterative s-ka, 
che desiderative s-ya, and the aorist in th-ya just mentioned. 
We begin with the augment. 

In the Greek system of tenses, past time is denoted by a short 
? prefixed to the verb or, apparently, by a reduplication of the first 
>onsonant and root vowel, which, however, is generally altered ac- 
xording to certain rules. Buttmann is inclined to consider the 
latter as the original characteristic of past time, the former being 
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@ mutilation of it (Ausfikrl. Spri. ) 82, 3 note). Even though we 
had no other objection to offer to this view, we should consider 
Bopp’s argument fatal to it. The historical tenses in the San- 
scrit verb are marked by an augment 4: the perfect, in the same 
way as the Greek, by reduplication: but, as Bopp remarks (An- 
nals of Oriental Literature, p. 41), “the Sanscrit augment has 
no connexion at all with the reduplication, because the redoubled 
consonant is generally articulated by the vowel of the root; tup 
forming tutup-, and ke lilig; now, if the first preterit of these 
roots were wtdpat, tlécat, instead of atépat, alécat, then it 
might be said that there exists some connexion between the 
reduplication and the augment, when there also would be a mere 
inflexion, whilst, in its actual state, I consider it as an affix 
which had its proper signification.” There are, however, other 
reasons for believing that the augment and reduplication are 
essentially different. Besides the repetition of the initial conso- 
nant with ε to form a perfect, there is another reduplication 
frequently found in verbs in -μι, of the initial consonant with 
a short « to form the present and imperfect. Thus we have 
τί-θη-μι in the present and τέ-θει-κα in the perfect. We be 
lieve there is no essential difference between these two prefixes: 
the difference of tense 1s expressed by the suffix -xa and _ the 
exchange of the root vowel. What the prefix or reduplication 
means we must now endeavour to find out. The root θε- might 
appear in a noun,—6e-os for instance, as well as in the verb 
τί-θη-μι. In the noun it might imply that the person indicated 
was “a placer”, but in the verb it must convey an idea of an 
action—‘“a placing”. Now an act necessarily implies a conti- 
nuance or duration, and what more simple method of expressing 
this could we desire than by a repetition of the root? and thus 
we are told that, in the broken English of the Negroes, acts 
are expressed by repetitions of substantives. Just so we believe 
it was with the orginal Greek present tense. The present and 
imperfect both express a continuance—tiOyju: “I am placing”, 
ἐτίθην, “I was placing”. The perfect expresses the continued 
state after the act had taken place: it is a mixture of present 
and past time: it speaks of the person’s state or duration 
as present, of the act as past; τέ-θει-κα, “I am in the 
state of a person who has placed.” The distinction between the 
aorist and these reduplicated tenses consista in this, that the 
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aorist always speaks of the action as single, as confined to a point 
of time, and this meaning it retains through all the moods, even 
the imperative, as Greek scholars have fully shown. Now the aorist 
never admits of reduplication, even in those verbs in which the pre- 
sent, &c., are reduplicated, except in some cases, when it entirely 
loses its meaning. Of the origin and signification of the augment 
we have before spoken (above p. 242). We have seen that Bopp 
identifies it with the negative a-; he considers it as implying a 
negation of present time, a meaning which Griife justly remarks 
(p. 103, note 57) would do for the future as well as the past. 
In our opinion it is the pronominal root e=a which we find 
elsewhere, as denoting distance or remoteness. The definiteness of 
locality presumed by these pronominal roots would render this 
unsuitable for the expression of future time; in looking back 
on a past action, we always, in some measure, fix its position, 
or regard it as fixed, with a subordinate idea of distance,—‘“ that 
which is gone by ;” in looking forward to the future, our anticipa- 
tions are always indefinite and confused, though perhaps connected 
in all cases with a sentiment of proximity or approach—the idea 
of “that which is coming.” The pronominal root, in the former 
case, is used as a prefix, and the accent is drawn back on it to 
exprees that the time referred to is gone by, just as conversely 
future time is expressed by a suffix. A striking analogy in support 
of this is found in the Greek prepositions of two syllables, which 
throw their accent backwards or forwards, according as the noun 
to which they refer precedes or follows. We observe something 
very similar in the shifting of the accent in common conversation. 
It is scarcely necessary to refer to the argument for the difference 
of the augment and reduplication which is afforded by the aug- 
mentation of the reduplicated perfect to form the plusquam- 
perfectum. 

The addition of the letter -σ- to the root of the verb, is 
the commonest method of denoting the future in Greek. This 
letter, as we have mentioned above, represents the second pro- 
nominal element; its use to denote the future is due to the 
principle just alluded to, that the future, or, as the Germans 
more correctly call it, Zukunjt, properly refers to an approxima- 
tion or “coming.” In certain cases the letter -σ- is not imme- 
diately joined to the root, but a short vowel ε intervenes, just 
as we have both liebete and liebte in German, both charméd and 
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charm’d in English, or, to take a still more striking analogy 
from our own language, just as the 6 is regularly sounded in 
some participles, and as regularly dropt in others. Of this common 
future in -σω, there are two leading modifications in Greek ; they 
are called by grammarians the Attic future, and the second future. 
The distinction between these two futures, which both end in 
-» i the Attic dialect, consists in this, that, whereas in the 
Attic future in -ew, -w; -aw, -w; the e or a belongs to the 
root,—in the second future the ε included in the ὦ is added 
to the root: and that in the verbs which form the future in 
-ιῶ for -iow the characteristic of the verb is dropt; whereas 
the second future keeps its characteristic unaltered. The second 
future is the regular form for verbs ending in λ, α, ν, p. It 
is to be observed that the Ionians used the uncontracted form 
in -ew instead of the Attic future, and that in Homer we have 


such futures as ερύω, τανύω for ἐρύσω, τανύσω. In general, 
we may say of the two shortened futures, that they are abbre 
viations, the Attic future of a future in -σω, the second future of 
a future in -έ-σω, the σ- being omitted as in τύπτει for τύπτεσαι, 
ὀήμοιο for dnxooto, &e. 


The circumstance most deserving of notice in the future is 
its connexion with the tense called the aorist. Thus we have, 
corresponding to the regular future τύπ-σω, the regular first 
aorist ε-τυπ-σα, actually differing from it only in the augment. 
In fact, ἔτυ-ψα-(μ) stands related to τύψω =TuWou, just 3s 
ετίθεα--ετίθην stands related to τίθηµι, that is, as imperfect to 
present. We shall show, in the following chapter, that the same 
relation subsists between the conjunctive and the optative. The 
connexion between the future and the aorist was first pointed 
out and explained by J. L. Burnouf, in his Méthode pour éteudier 
la langue Grecque, ἃ 255, from a comparison with the tenses 
of the French verb. As we think his way of considering the 
subject very good, and as it has not been sufficiently, if at all, 
attended to by those who have written on the tenses, we shall 
give his illustrations as nearly as possible in his own words. He 
divides the tenses of the Greek verb into two classes, the prin- 
cipal, and the sccondary. The principal tenses are, (1) the 
present, (2) the future, and (3) the perfect. The secondary, 
(1) the imperfect, (2) the aorist, and (3) the plus-perfect, each 
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of which is formed from the corresponding primary tense. The 
following investigation of the French verb lire shows the con- 
nexion in meaning between the primary and the secondary 
tenses :---- 


I. Principal tenses, which express that the action has relation 
to the time of speaking. 


(1) Present, Je lis “I am reading,” i.e. at the present 
moment. 


(2) Future, Je lirai “I shall read,” i.e. at some period 
succeeding the present moment. 


(3) Perfect, J’ ai lu “I have read,” i.e. at some period 
preceding the present moment. 


The whole duration of time is thus divided into three portions, 
the present, which is fixed, so that if you say, “I am reading,” 
no one will ask you “ when?’—and the future and_ perfect, 
which are fixed relatively to the present. For the assertion 
‘‘T shall read,” or “Ι have read,” would convey a. clear and 
intelligible idea, even though you should answer, “I do not 
know,” or “I do not remember,” to the question “when will 
you read?” or “when have you read?” So that these primary 
tenses enable us to see at once to which particular point of time, 
—present, future, or past,—the act relates, and are therefore 
absolute and independent, and express only a simple relation to 
one of the three points of time. 


II. Secondary tenses, which imply a relation to some point of 
time other than the present. 

(1) Imperfect, Je lisais ‘“‘1 was reading.” 

(2) Aorist, Je lus “1 read.” 

(3) Plus-perfect, J” avais lu “TI had read.” 
All these assertions suggest the question “when?” and if you 
would have your hearer understand you, the precise point of 
time, «ken you were reading, or read, or had read, must be 


stated. Accordingly, not being determined by themselves, they 
require some additional statement to fix their meaning; and thus 
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they express a double relation or two relations, (1) to the past, 
generally, and this is determined by the forms themselves; (2) to 
some fixed point in the past. The primary tenses, therefore, 
may be called definite (déterminé); the secondary, indefinite or 
half-definite (indéterminé or sémi-déterminé). The former ex- 
press only one relation, and this relation is determined by ther 
form, the latter, two relations, of which the form determine 
only one. 


DEFINITE TENSES. 


The present expresses simultaneity . ; 
The future. ......... posteriority | relatively to the time of 


The perfect ......... anteriority speaking. 


INDEFINITE TENSES. 

The imperfect expresses simultaneity—je lisais pendant que vous 
écriviez. 

The aorist expresses posteriority—je lus aprés que vous eiites 
fini d’écrire. 

The plus-perfect expresses anteriority—j avais lus avant que 
vous eussiez ecrit. 


Now all these tenses express anteriority alone, in regard to the 
time of speaking. The relation, in which they differ from one 
another, is the only one expressed by the definite tenses. It is, 
therefore, by a natural analogy that, in the Greek language, the 
imperfect is derived from the present, the aorist from the future, 
and plus-perfect from the perfect, by prefixing the augment, 
which is the mark of past-time, to these tenses, which in them- 
selves denote simultaneity, posteriority, and anteriority. 

This view of the case will contribute materially to the better 
understanding of the whole system of moods and tenses in Greek. 
We have seen, from what Burnouf says, that all three of the 
tenses which express a double relation may be called ἀόριστοι, 
or indefinite. But the second of them, which is formed from 
the future, is peculiarly so, from the mixture of past and future 
time implied in it, and therefore the Greek grammarians have 
particularly distinguished it by this name. Thus we find it used 
in cases where we should expect one of the other indefinite 
tenses, though never, we believe, for a definite tense. In the 
passage quoted from Xenophon by Burnouf (§ 357) as an in- 
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stance of its use for the perfect, it is used in the proper aorist 
sense, or with a reference of posteriority to a fixed point of time, 
τοὺς θησαύρους τῶν πάλαι σοφών. οὓς ἐκεῖνυι κατέλιπον ἐν 
τοῖς βιβλίοις γράψαντες, σὺν τοῖς Φίλοις διάρχοµαι, i.e. they 
first wrote them down, and then left them. When the aorist 
expresses repetition or continuance, and thus seems to approxi- 
mate to the present, it always has reference to some fixed point 
or circumstance, which is necessary to define it. In the same way, 
the optative, which is the aorist of an old future, is used to 
express repetitions. When deprived of its augment, as in the 
infinitive mood, the aorist may be used for the future after 
µέλλω (see Porson ad Eurip. Orest. 929). The Greeks were 
fond of describing historical events in the present tense. Simi- 
larly, we sometimes find the imperfect in a narrative, where we 
should expect the aorist, especially in Homer and Herodotus, the 
narrator representing the action as if he had been present at 
the time when it was going on (see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 505). 
The same feeling gave rise to the employment of the imperfect, 
in the old avaypagai and in Pindar, in describing a victory 
gained at the public games (see Dissen ad Pind. Νοπι..ν. 5). 
The second aorist, as it is called, bears precisely the same 
relation to the second future: thus we have second future Bade, 
second aorist ¢Gadov. The former stands for Badéw=Badeow, the 
latter for εάλεον, as appears from the infinitive Bade (in 
Ionic (Δαλέειν), and the participle (αλοῦσα, Doric Badoica, 
Ionic Badcvoa. Such an aorist as ἔµεινα is formed on the com- 
pensation principle for euevya = eueveca. It will be recollected, 
that although we retain the names first future, first aorist, second 
future, second aorist, we do not mean that each verb was provided 
with such an apparatus of longer and shorter forms. Some 
would have the more complete ‘tense only; others, only the con- 
tracted one; and in the same verb, certain writers would adopt 
the former, while others would prefer the latter. The opinion 
of Herodian (Bekker. Anecd. p. 1290), an opinion adopted by 
many modern scholars (Phélol. Mus. 11. p. 205), that there is no 
such thing as a second future, is only so far true as this—the 
second future is not a distinct tense, for it is only a contraction, 
but there are such contracted futures, indeed they are the 
regular form for verbs the roots of which terminate with a liquid ; 
and we might go so far as to say, that every tense of the subjunc- 
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tive mood is an instance of the shortened future, to which the 
corresponding tense of the optative stands in the relation of aorut. 
Instead, therefore, of expunging the second future from every 
grammar, it would be much better if the opposition of future 
and aorist, or generally of the definite tense to the indefinite, 
were marked throughout the paradigm, in which case we should 
have not merely two futures but half a dozen. The second 
aorist, as we shall see in the chapter on the conjugations, is that 
which presents the root of the verb in its simplest form, for as 
the suffix has vanished, there is no reason why a lighter form 
of the vowel should be introduced, and the pronominal adjuncts 
employed to form the present tense, would be omitted, as a 
matter of course, in a secondary tense, which was originally 
formed by an adjunct. 

From the future τύψω is formed the desiderative τυψείω, 
to which again the form τύψεια stands as imperfect; it is gene- 
rally considered as an optative aorist, and the desire or wish 
conveyed by it has deprived it of all actual reference to the 
past, and therefore of its augment. Besides this, the formation 
of a new present tense from some past or future tense of a 
verb is one of the commonest phenomena in the Greek language: 
thus we have from the perfect xa the new present jaw, and 
from the perfect τέθνηκα the new present τεθνήκω, &c. 

The Greek grammarians acknowledge a first and second 
perfect as well as a first and second aorist. The first perfect 
is thus distinguished. When the final letter of the root of the 
verb is 6, 7, d, or ‘y, κ, x, this consonant either becomes as- 
pirated or remains so. In all other cases the characteristic of 
the first perfect is -κα. The second perfect, though it occasion- 
ally admits of alterations of the root, principally by guna, adds 
nothing but -a, -as, -ε, 88 a termination. Some scholars think 
that the second perfect must be considered as older and more 
organic than that called the first, as it is formed out of the 
resources of the root itself without foreign additions, and ocor- 
responds exactly to the proper perfects in Latin and Sanserit, 
and to the perfects of the first six of the strong conjugations 
in old Low German. We entertain very strong doubts as to 
the truth of this assertion. The second perfect must be a mutt 
lated form, for the past time implied in this tense could nat be 
conveyed by the reduplication alone. When we compare the 
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aoriste ὄθηκα, ἔθωκα, With the perfects τέθεικα, dedwxa, We perceive 
the only real difference to be that the aorists have augments, the 


perfects reduplication. And if we take the perfects μες, 


τέτυπ-1Ἡ8 
ΜΜ we see that the termination is simply fa. That 
the Sanscrit ¢ in most cases represents a Greek κ we have al- 
ready seen; it has also been shown how the soft sound of s 
is often substituted for the hard κ. Of the substitution of & 
both for & and s it is unnecessary to speak. It appears then 
probable, from observation in the Greek language alone, that 
the terminations of the perfect and aorist are identical. The 
analogy of the Latin language renders this all but certam. The 
Latin conjugation is exceedingly incomplete. There are no means 
of expressing past time by augmentation, and very few verbs 
have a proper reduplicate perfect, as {σι from ¢tollo, pepult 
from pello, cecidi from cado. In some the syllable of reduplica- 
tion is completely lost as in f%dt from jfindo, in others, the length 
of the penultima is all that remains of the original form of the 
perfect, as in {εφ from légo, &c. In some cases we have still 
both forms: thus, we have both ¢etitd: and tili, both tuétid: and 
tdi. All these perfects, however, may properly be so called: 
they are all equivalents, more or less mutilated indeed, to the 
Greek second perfect, in which the characteristic termination is 
dropt. Another perfect so called ends in -s, which is never 
reduplicated and therefore seems more entitled to the name of 
first aorist. The flexion, however, is that of the other perfects 
(-ὁ -tstt, -it, -imus, -tstes, -érunt), and we must, therefore, be 
content to say that this form of the perfect has lost its redu- 
plication, just as the past tense in Latin has always lost its 
augment. Corresponding to this aorst or perfect we have a 
future in -stm as fazim (fac-sim). The old infinitive forms like 
surreze are, a8 Grife has remarked (p. 108), very like Greek 
aorist-infinitives such as ρῆξαι. The want of the augment, how- 
ever, and the absence of regular futures corresponding, prevent 
us from admitting at once the claim of the perfect in -# to be 
considered as a first aorist. The relation between the so-called 
imperfect and the future in -bo is precisely that of first future 
and first aorist, only that the Latin aorist has no augment: 
compare amabo, amabam with τύψω, ἕ-τυψα-μ. This future in 
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-bo does not occur in common Latin, except in verbs which fall 
under the two first conjugations in -ao, -eo: but the authority 
of the old grammarians and the analogy of the so-called imper- 
fects lead us to conclude that it must at one time have been 
universally in use. The form in -am, -es, -e, &c., generally 
used for it in the third and fourth conjugations, appears to be 
nothing but an optative or conjunctive. By the side of the 
imperfect in -bam and future in -ὂο we find a perfect in -ti. 
The & in the two former and the ο in the latter are repre- 
sentatives of the second pronominal element. The substitution 
of « or » for b, and eice versa, was very common in Latin; 
compare aufero for abfero, &c. Moreover, we find nm the Un- 
brian monuments trif for tribus, fons for bonus, buf for bubus, 
and in Lucilius Afranius tfont for tbunt. The last is very much 
to the point, and connected with the erafont in the Eugubine 
tables for the improper future erunt = esunt, which is merely the 
present, renders it probable that amabam, amabo, were originally 
written amavam and amavo. In modern Italian the converse 
has taken place, and amabam is written amaca. On the whole, 
then, we may fairly conclude that the suffix of the future, aorist, 
and perfect, as well in Greek as in Latin, is the same, being 
always some representative of the second pronoun. The Greek 
distinguishes the aorist and perfect from the future by augment 
or reduplication ; in Latin the proper distinction has been lost, 
the only differences which remain being accidental and not 
essential. 

This view of the case takes away all remaining difficulty 
from the whole subject of the moods and tenses in the active 


voice. It explains such futures as τανύω for τανύξω = τανύβω 


= τανύσω, ἃτο., and [Δείομαι for BiFFoua = BiFoouat (root BF 
Latin σίν-ο͵ ete-st = vizi); such aorists as ἔχευα or έχεα for 
exeFFa = εχεξσα (root xeF); such forms as negassim, proht- 
besstt, for negasesim = negaverim, and prohktbesestt = prohibevertt 
(=prohibuerit, comp. monut with monebo). It also shows, how 
the Latins, after they had lost their augment, expressed all the 
modifications of past time by termination, namely, by repeat- 
ing this termination -s. Thus amavi = ama-s-t is thrown far- 
ther back into past time by the repetition of the ending, the 
plusquamperfectum being amaveram = amasesam (comp. amassem 
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for amavissem = amasissem = amasisesim by triple repetition of 
the endmg). The past future is amaverim = amasesim from 

amavo . . . . . 
mao It is possible that something akin to this 
has taken place in the Greek plusquamperfectum ἐτετύφεα for 


ετετύφεφα = é-Te-TuT-heya = ἐ-τε-τύπ-σεγα from τά-τυφα = τέ- 
τυπ (*) a. It is observed, that in the imperfect ἐτίθεα for 


ἐτίθην the final -a is a substitute for the -v. In the other per- 
sons we generally find ετίθης, ετίθη. It is true that ετίθεες 
ετίθεε are implied in the Attic forms ἐτίθεις, ετίθει: the ex- 
planation of which is, that the root is θε-, the other « being the 
guna vowel. Now in the plusquamperfectum we find not only 
ἐτετύφεα, ἐτετύφεε, but the other persons also end in -εας, -εαμεν, 
--ατε, -cav; 80 that ετετύφαεα stands for ererupew or ἐτετύφεαν, 
and not for ετετύφα-ν, for then the « would be inexplicable. 
This appears also from the form -εια for -ew which is found in 
macriptions. It may seem that the same suffix indicates both 
future and past time: but this is not exactly the case. In the 
formation of the aorist from the future, it was intended to ex- 
press posteriority in relation to some past event (above, p. 460), 
and we observe that this suffix is never used by itself to signify 
past time in Greek; this is always done by the augment. The 
want of an augment in Latin and the gradual loss of a proper 
fature by the substitution for it of a conjunctive, gave this ter- 
mination the improper force which it has in that language. 
The form which some of the tenses present in the Greek 
passive has occasioned difficulties which no philologer has hitherto 
been able to surmount. We conceive that the general princi- 
ples which we have laid down at the beginning of this chapter 
will afford a satisfactory explanation of these troublesome phe- 
nomena. It has been mentioned, that in Sanscrit there are 
two forms of verbs, considered according to their person-endings ; 
the one is called parasmatpadam, or transitive, and has endings 
in the instrumental case; the other, called atmanépadam, is 
middle or deponent, and has endings in the locative case. The 
passive voice is formed from the atmanépadam, by inserting the 
pronominal syllable ya between the root and the ending. Now 
we find that, in Greek, the present tense of the atmanépadam 
Is used as a passive and also as a middle, and the passive 
30 
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forms of the other tenses generally bear the same relation to 
the active forms that we find in the present passive or middle, 
as compared with the same tense in the active; the difference, 
namely, is only in the ending. In the perfect and plusquamper- 
fectum the characteristic σ, κ, or 4 is frequently dropt altogether, 
as we have seen in the case of the second perfect and second 
aorist. With the aorist, however, it is quite different. The 
form eruaunv from ἔτυψα-(μ), which we should expect as 
the passive aorist, never bears a passive signification. It 18 ap- 
propriated to the middle or reflexive voice. The forms actually 
used as passives, ετύφθην, ἐτύπην, &c., have the active person- 
suffixes throughout all the moods, and philologers are quite at 
a loss to determine whence they have got their uniformly passive 
signification. Bopp (Berlin Jahrb. 1827, p. 284 foll.; Vooalesmus, 
p. 53 foll.) has suggested two methods of explaining the former. 
He conjectures that it is either formed of the verbal adjective 
and the substantive verb (ετύφθην for τυπτὸς ἦν), or by an 
addition to the root of the aorist ἔθη», on the supposed ans 
logy of the Gothic sékidédum, “' seek-did-we”, and the Latin 
vendo. Pott (Etymol. Forsch. 1. p. 47) prefers the former of 
these explanations; Kuhn (de Conjugatione in -μι, p. 67) is in- 
clined to adopt the latter. On a former occasion (Annals of 
Oriental Interature, p. 39) Bopp proposed a different conjecture, 
which shows to what extremities despairing ingenuity may be 
driven. He supposes that ἐτύφθ-ην, ἐδόθ-ην, &o., may proceed 
from the passive participles τυφθ-είς, 9οθ-είς, substituting for 
the termination -εις the person-terminations -nv, -ns, -η, &e. 
But how does the syllable τυφθ-, with the active participial 
ending, come to be a passive participle? And how does it 
happen that τυφθεὶς is explicable, and ἐτυφθην not? In fact, 
this explanation tells us nothing: he might just as well have 
said that έθ-ην was formed from θ-είς, by the substitution of 
-nv for -ecs! Perhaps, however, Griife’s remark (p. 114) 18 even 
more absurd than any of these. He says that ἔτυπον is an 
imperfect of the conjugation, ετυπην of the conjugation im 
-μι, as if the distinction between the conjugations in -ω and 
-μι could in any sense correspond to a difference of voice ! 

It appears to us that these aorists are formed like the 
Sanscrit passive, by the insertion of the cognate pronominal 
elements ya and tha; the same aversion to superfluous inflexion, 
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which has made the Greeks contented with the mere change of 
the case of person-endings in the other tenses, has induced them 
to consider the pronominal insertion alone as sufficient in this 
instance, with the exception of the corresponding futures, which 
present the atmanépadam form. That there is some foreign 
element in forms like ετυφθη», every one is constrained ta 
admit at first sight, but no one has attempted to explain 
οτύπην otherwise than as a mulilated form of έτυφθην, except 
Bopp, who considers it as a compound with the substantive 
verb ἡν (Vocalismus, p. 54). This misconception of the second 
aorist passive has led to some extraordinary classifications in 
the commonest verbs. To take one of the most obvious instances, 
the verb iornu, root ora, which means “I cause to stand”, 
has a transitive future and aorist στήσω, ἔστησα, regularly formed 
from it. Now in every grammar we find in the paradigm of 
the active voice an aorist and perfect éorny, ἕστηκα, which bear 
& passive signification (1 stood” or “was caused to stand”) 
throughout all the moods: whereas εσταθην, which is a syno- 
nym to ἔστην, is not placed in the active but in the passive 
paradigm. It is true that at first sight ἔστην seems to cor- 
respond to ἔθην, &c., but if we compare στῆναι, στῆθι, ἔστημεν, 
στᾶς, &c., with θεῖναι, θές, ἔθεμεν, &c., and ἕστηκα with τέθεικα, 
we shall be constrained to admit that these are widely different 
forms, and that the root στά has suffered some change in them 
which has not been experienced by the root @é in the others. 
But ετέθην, which stands for εθέθην (one of the aspirates being 
necessarily abolished, and the second retained in preference to 
the first, in consequence of the importance of the termination), 
corresponds to the other aorist ἐστάθην: and ἔστην, στήσοµαι: 
ἐστάθη»ν, σταθήσοµαι; are perfectly analogous to ετύπην, τυπή- 
gouar; ετύφθην, τυφθήσομαι; so that τίθηµε must be considered 
as having lost its second aorist passive, and ἔστην, στήσοµαι, 
must be placed by the side of ἐστάθην, σταθήσοµαι, in the 
passive paradigm. We find other instances of a logs of the 
second aorist, and we must determine from the meaning and 
the form in the plural and other moods, whether the active or 
the passive aorist is the one wanting. Thus ἔδων is not only 
active in signification, but we see from the form édouev, dos, 
δούς, &o., that the form contains no foreign element; whereas 
when we find guw (punt), Φύσω, ἔφυσα, active; but ἔφν», 
30—2 
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πέφυκα, passive: cuw, ὀύσω, ἔδυσα, active ; ἔόυν, δέδυκα, passive : 
oBevvuu, σβέσω, active; ἔσβην, passive: Brow, ἔβησα, active; 
éBnv, [έβηκα, passive: &c., and also observe the forms φύναι, 
ἔδῦμεν, ἄσβημεν, [ῆναι, we conclude that in these cases the 
root has received some accession, and that the verb has no 
short form of the active aorist. 

Having vindicated the claim of these intransitive aoriste in 
-ην, -υν, to rank with the passive forms in -θην, we must now 
endeavour to point out the pronominal element which has given 
them their passive signification. This is, in our opinion, the 
same which is used to form the passive voice in Sanscrit, namely, 
the second pronoun, under the relative form ya, Greek -ια. It 
is also used to form other derivative verbs in Sanscrit, such as 
denominatives and causals. That it was of most extensive ap- 
plication in Greek, we shall see in another chapter. In almost 
all cases, however, it has been absorbed by one or other of the 
various euphonical artifices which the fineness of the Greek ear 
necessitated. Among other instances of this, it may be easily 
seen, that it lies hid in the derivative verb-endings -AW, -οω, in 
many of those in -vw, and also perhaps in some of those in -έω 
(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 727). A similar absorption has. taken 
place in the optative of verbs in -vw, -υμι (Buttmann, Ausf. 
Spri. § 107; ; Anm. 36), and we have seen something of the 
kind in ἥμερος for ὀφά-μερο. We consider, then, that ἔστην, 
equp, cour, &c., stand for eorayam, equ yas, ἐδύψαμι, &e., 
respectively. ‘The Latin language affords us an excellent example 
of the way in which this pronominal formation can give a passive 
sense without the addition of an atmanépedam form. It seems that 
in Latin the contracted verbs in -ao agree in their uses with the 
Greek in -ew, and those in -eo with the Greek in -aw or -yw. The 
Greek conjugation in -ew was, as we shall see, that which was 
always adopted in forming verbs from compound nouns ; thus, ενερ- 
γέτης made ευεργετέω, &c. The same was the case with the Latin 
verbs in -ao: thus from letificus we have letificari, ὅο. Again, 
we find that many active verbs in Latin either uncontracted or 
contracted in a, have a neuter or passive verb from the same 
root which is uncontracted, or, what is more usual, contracted 
in e. We will take a few instances: Ist, active uncontracted, 
passive contracted in e; active pendére, passive pendére ; active 
scandere, passive scatére ; active pandére, passive patére; active 
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sisto, passive stare (this is perfectly analogous to ἴστημι, ἔστην) ; 
active jacere, passive jacére; 2nd, active contracted in a, passive 
contracted in e or uncontracted; in this case it will be observed, 
the active verbs are all derivatives from the verbal nouns of 
the neuter verbs: active sedare, passive sedére; active parére, | 
passive parére; active liquadre, passive liquére; active fugare, 
passive fugtre. The same method which the Latin language 
has applied in the formation of complete verbs has been adopted 
m Greek for the construction of one tense, and the forms de- 
pendent on it. 
The aorist in -θην is easily explained. It contains the ele- 
ment θᾶ, (ἔν-θα, κλῦ-θι) combined, it would seem, with the 
element which forms the other aorist, namely, -ια. We might 
even say that the form in ya was the ultimate state of that in 
thya. That these elements are ultimately identical, we have 
before seen, but there is nothing more objectionable in their 
combination, than there is in the composite endings σ-κ-, o-ya, 
in iterative and desiderative forms, which are formed of the same 
elements, in the derivative endings σ-ὃ (ζ), ν-τ, &c., or in the 
preposition s-ma, which, when affixed to a verb after the person- 
ending, and without augment, gives it a past signification (above, 
p- 167). There appears to be this difference between the use 
of pronominal insertions in verbs and those in nouns. The ideas 
of agency, time, &c., are necessarily brought forward much more 
prominently in the former; the significance of these pronominal 
elements is therefore more easily recognizable, and shades of 
meaning may be discriminated in the verb, where an apparent 
identity exists in the noun. There is no reason, etymologically 
speaking, why Oya, and τα, should not be considered as identical, 
any more than there is for distinguishing between the noun-end- 
Ings -σις, -ta; the adjectives in -σιμος, -cuos; and the genitives 
in -(c)io, -o. But θα, σα, ca, are all terminations capable 
of subsisting by themselves, and we do find in the verb that 
the addition of the last to either of the former, creates a modi- 
fication of meaning, for the ending oa alone makes a simple 
future, but o-ya forms a desiderative, and similarly, θα alone 
does not form a passive tense, though @ya and ya do. Thus, 
per-eo (per-yo, comp. tnter-eo) means “to be at the end”, “to 
die”; where the formative syllable has nothing to do with the 
verb co: but πέρ-θω means “to bring to an end”, or “ cause to 
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perish.” And thus too θᾶ-, in its simpler form, appears as a 
mere derivative suffix to the present tense, as in πελάθω, Φλε- 
γέθω, νεµέθω, θαλέθω, φαεέθω, φθινύθω, δο. Besides these 
we have, but always in the past tense, such forms as ἐδιώκαθον 
from diwxw, &c., with regard to which a question has been 
raised, whether they are aorists or imperfects (Elmsley ad Kurip. 
Med. 186. Pierson, Moris, p. 118. Ruhnken, 7tmaus, p. 87. Her- 
mann ad Soph. Gid. Col. 1619): we are quite sure, as well from 
the meaning as from the analogy of the presents in -θω, that 
they are all imperfects. 


It is possible that this pronominal element may not be alto- 
gether unconnected with the verbal root 6€; only we must be 
careful not to imagine with Bopp and Pott, that any tense of 
+iOnut,—eOnv for instance,—is added to the root or crude form 
of the verb; that would be to reverse every principle and analogy 
of language. The idea of location is of course intimately con- 
nected with that of the verbal root θε-, and we can eastly con- 
celve that the pronoun has extended its influence to this verb 
as well as to the aorist in question, and to the passive infinitive. 
We algo discern this element in αόχ-θος “a labour”, “something 
great placed or laid upon one;” compare the first syllable with 
µόγ-ις, µογ-έω, µέγ-ας, magnus, µαί (Hesych.), macte, Sanserit 
mahkat, mahita, “worship”, &c. Also in opua-Bos, “a thing laid 
in vows” (ὅρμοι). But we have the compound form with a kind 
of passive sense in έσ-θης, from ἕν-νυμι for Εέσ-νυμι (Sanscrit 
vas, Latin ves-tis), and in ἐσ-θίω (root εὐ-), where tha is com- 
bined with the additional element ya, as in the first aorist passive. 
That this last has for its future έδομαι, clearly of a middle form, 
would of itself be some proof that the word is not ‘altogether 
of an active nature. The following considerations add much 
weight to this view. We find that the cognate word πί-νω has 


only the future πίοµαι. These two futures are, as we shall 
show in the following chapter, nothing but conjunctives, like 
θείοµαι for θέωµαι, Beiouae or Beoua:, &c. We are convinced 
that πί-νω as well as εσ-θί-ω is a deponent verb; in other 
words, that although the action may pass on to the object eaten 
or drunk, yet, the agent bemg considered as the object benefited, 
he is spoken of in the locative and not in the instrumental case. 
For this reason we find that all verbs in Greek and Latin, which, 
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though they may express an action, confine the benefita or re- 
sults of that action to the agent, are middle or deponent in 
form, and, for the same reason, the Greeks use the middle voice 
to express that a person is not the instrument, but the cause, 
of an action. This explains the middle or deponent use of vee- 
sor, 'γεύομαι (88 opposed to γεύω), utor, fruor, χρώμαι, nanciscor, 
Séxonat, adipiscor, sortior, &c.; also of verbs denoting the exercise 
of the senses, a8 αἰσθάνομαι, contemplor, θεώµαι, ὀσφραίνομαι, con- 
picari, intueri, ακροᾶσθαι, &c.; of words implying mental emo- 
lions, a8 mtrart, verert, letart, &c. In Greek we find some such 
words with the present tense of an active, but the future of a 
leponent form; thus, ακούω makes ἀκούσομαι; θαυμάζω, θαυ- 
ιάσομαι: θνήσκω, Oavovpar; πάσχω, πείσοµαι; διο. It is easy 
ο understand this: when we speak of something that will make 
i impression upon our senses or feelings, or, in general, befall 
is, as future, we consider ourselves as merely the object of these 
yatward impressions or accidents; but when we speak of their 
sresent effect, we consider ourselves as an agent or inchoative 
n respect to them. If one says “‘I am hearing”, he asserts 
that he is exercising that sense, if he says “I shall hear”, he 
mys merely that there will be sound or noise: again, if he says 
‘I am dying”, he speaks of his being on the way towards death, 
md therefore, an inchoative verb like θνήσκω might very well 
yo used: if he says “I shall die”, he merely states that his 
leath will take place, that he will be dead (θανειται), in which 
went he cannot be considered as an actor at all. Some such 
nethod might be adopted to explain all those numerous instances 
n Greek, where we find an active present with a deponent 
uture. M. Burnouf justly remarks (/. 7. § 204) that the active 
rerbs with middle futures, are precisely those which in the French 
anguage, are reflected in form but not in sense; thus, σιγήσοµαι 
Σ΄ σιωπήσωµαι is je me tatrat; Bnooua, je men ἐγαί; θαυμάα- 
romat, je m’ étonnerai ; αµαρτήσομαι, je me tromperat ; οἰμώζομαι, 
6 me lamenterai; σπουδάσοµαι, je πι étudierat a; &e. 

It is remarkable that the passive futures formed from the 
orists in -ην and -θην, have person-endings of the middle form. 
+ is an irregularity that they should be formed from the aorists 
i all, and we can only explain it on the supposition that they 
vere only constructed when the future middle, as it is called, 
thich is often used in a passive sense (Monk on Lurtp. Hippolyt. 
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L433), was appropriated to the active verb, and another passive 
future was necessary (Journal of Education, IV. p. 158); at all 
events, they must be considered as subsequent to the other forms 
of the future. 

Another instance of the formation of a tense by the addi- 
tion of a suffix used to form a set of verbs, is furnished by 
the iterative tenses in -σκον. This ending is affixed to the im- 
perfevt and to both aorists of the indicative, and the augment is 
omitted ; thus erurroy makes τύπτεσκυν: ἕτυψα, τύψασκον; and 
ὀλιπυν. λίπεσκον: and so also in the passive. This mode of 
turnung tenses is peculiar to the Ionians, who were in the habit 
vf onutting the augment of the historical tenses in their de- 
seriptive poetry, and from them the custom was introduced in 
the long narrative speeches which the Epic element of the Athenian 
drama permitted. These tenses, according to Buttmann (Ausfihrl. 
Npri. ὁ dt, Anm. 3), denote not a continued, but a repeated 
wtiun. The iterative formed from the imperfect implies some- 
time an action of some duration frequently repeated—as in 
Rhema, LIL. 110 ἡ γυνή κλαίεσκε καὶ ὀδυρέσκετο--- at other 
Wve ἃ mamentary action repeated, Herod. I. 185, ἐπιτείνεσκε, 
Saws uevy ymepy Ὑένοιτο, ζύλα τετράγωνα---τὰς δὲ νύκτας Ta 
ἂνλα ταῦτα ἀπαιρέεσκον: the iterative formed from the aorist 
waarvera the latter meaning only; Herod. IV. 130, ὅκω----κατα- 
\cauadt, αὐτοὶ ἂν ὑπεξήλαυνον, οἱ δὲ ἂν Περσαι ἐπέλθοντες Aa- 
stuaw τὰ πρόβατα. The aorist iteratives occur very seldom, 
aut thow fram the first aorist are never found in prose. There 
κ vue instance in Herodotus (111. 17) where the word ἄρδεσκε 
vw wasal as an imperfect, but, as Buttmann remarks, though 
wavtanention in fime is implied, there is still a signification of 
wystitins in space in this passage. It is also true, though Butt- 
εκδ bar not remarked this, that the imperfect is used in Attic 
paw ἂν av iterative, in connexion with ὅποτε and the opta- 
(Aw ay fr instance, Xen. Anab. IV. 5, § 27, eee ὁπότε τις 
wn Where certainly a repetition is implied. But the fact. 
w that the ikleas of repetition and continuance are intimately 
aaentead, the former being related to the latter as the idea of a 
m'vive wt paint is to that of a line ; and therefore as the generating 
ww atggvediing idea is to the idea suggested or generated. 

‘Vaoaw is, ag well in the Greek as in the Latin language, a nu- 
wer cles af verbs ending in -σκω. Buttmann is inclined to 
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consider these terminations as totally different from the iterative 
preterites of which we have been speaking (Ausfihri. Spri. § 94, 
4 note), but there seems to be a sufficient similarity of meaning in 
the two cases, to justify us in the belief that both formations 
owe their origin to the same principle, although the original 
meaning of the ending seems in the case of the verbs in -σκω 
to have been split up into a number of subordinate significations. 
The sense of the Latin verbs in -sco is generally inchoative : 

cre-sco, gli-sco, quie-sco, na-scor, no-sco, di-sco, sci-sco, ira-scor, 
pact-scor, puera-sco, tenera-sco, illuce-sco, grande-sco, mature- 
sco, expergi-sco, contice-sco, &c. It is to be remarked, that not 
one of these keeps the -sco-form in the perfect; which is cré- 
vi, quté-vi, contic-ut, &c. Pott has truly remarked (E¢ym. Forsch. 
I. p. 56), that many Greek verbs in -σκω, and more than people 
generally suppose, are genuine inchoatives ; he instances 4(3a-oxw, 
γηρᾶ-σκω, γενεια-σκω, κυῖ-σκω and κυῖ-σκομαι, θνή-σκω (Holic 
Ovui-cxw), “to be taken in death,” µι-μνή-σκομαι (Molic µι-μναί- 
σκοµαι), «γι-γνω-σκω. In others this meaning is less clearly seen, 
as αλθἰί-σκω, “1 make sound”, ἱλαᾶ-σκομαι, “ I make myself gra- 
cious,” Ὑαννύ-σκομαι, ‘“‘T become merry,” ἁλί-σκομαι, “I fall into 
the enemy’s hands.” The following have a causative significa- 
tion, µεθυ-σκω, πιπί-σκω, yani-oxw and Ύαμ ί-ζω, πινυ-σκω and 
πινύσσω, διὸᾶ-σκω, ἐπιβα-σκέμεν, πιφαύ-σκω and πιφᾶ-σκομαι, 
αναβιώ-σκομαι, µιμνή-σκω, ἀρέ-σκω, δο. Now it is sufficiently 
obvious that the only difference between an inchoative and a 
causative is this, that the one is a passive, the other an active 
relation. But the idea of iteration or repetition presupposes the 
idea of a beginning, and the very distinction between an im- 
perfect and an iterative preterite is, that the former presumes 
a line, the latter a sequence of points, the former unbroken con- 
tinuation, the latter a series of recommencements. 

We find an analogous ending, with a similar meaning, In nouns 
derived from verbs: thus we have δί-σκος from dixew, λέσχη 
from λέγειν, αἶσχος from αἰδοῦμαι: in the two last instances 
the κ is aspirated on the compensation principle, lke πα-σχω, 
root παθ-, for the root of the former is λεγ- or λεξ, as we 
shall show hereafter: of the latter Εαιὸ-, Lithuanian géda: the 
first seems to stand for dix-cxos, or the κ has been dropt as in 
λα-σκω (λακεῖν), di-sco (doc-ere), µί-σΎω, mi-sceo (μιγῆναι), ἴσχω 


(ἔχω), (above, p. 298). 
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When we compare this suffix with the endings @ya, cya men- 
tioned above, with the conjugational ending -ζω--σδω, and with 
the Sanscrit tense suffix sma, we shall perhaps be willing to 
allow, that all three may be compounds of the pronominal or 
prepositional element sa or θα, with the pronominal elementa 
sa, ka, ya, ma and da respectively. The pronominal roots sa, 
ka, are ultimately the same; as tense-endings we have esta- 
blished their identity. If, then, our view of the termination -σε 
is correct, this is a junction of two forms of the same element 
just like the very common pronominal endings -n-t, -tand, &ec. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 


(1) Conguncrive anp ΟΡΤΑΤΙΝΕ. 


A.rHouaH it is customary in Greek grammars to class the 
conjunctive and optative as distinct moods, it has long been 
remarked by scholars, on syntactical grounds, that, considered in 
their relation to one another and to the other moods, they 
must he regarded as differing in tense only. It has also been 
observed that the person-endings of the conjunctive correspond 
to the primary forms, or those of the primary tenses, while the 
person-endings of the optative always agree with the secondary 
forms, or those of the historical tenses (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Αρτ]. 
§ 88, 3, 4). A more exact etymological and syntactical exami- 
nation of the whole question will show clearly, that, in the oldest 
form of the language, these moods have no right to a separate 
classification, and at the same time enable us to point out the 
real connexion between them. 

The form which the conjunctive generally presents, differs 
from the indicative in the following points. Where the indica- 
tive has w, ov, w, the conjunctive has w; where the indicative 
has ε, et, ην the conjunctive has η, 4: the a of the first and 
second persons of the first aorist active and middle, become » 
and η respectively. There is no reason to believe that there is 
any more essential difference between the w and η of the con- 
junctive, than there is between the ο and ε of the indicative; 
as the two latter represent the short ἅ in Sanscrit, the two 
former may be considered as substitutes for the long a, which 
is the characteristic of the Zé or conjunctive mood in the Véda 
dialect. This long ᾱ is found in the conjunctive of the Doric 
dialect: for instance, we have icavt: (Corpus Inscript. Vol. u. 
Ρ. 641, πο. 3053); ἐπιστᾶντι (éb. p. 418, πο. 2556 1. 68); ἐρᾶται 
(Pindar, Pyth. IV. 92=164); Bayes (Theocr. XV. 22); see Kuhn 
l. Ἱ. p. 89. In the older writers, the root syllable alone is 
changed (sometimes by the addition of an .), the connecting- 
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vowel not being affected, though this seems to take place only 
in the dual and plural: thus we have Beiouev, θείοµεν, στείο- 
MEV, παρστηέτον, ὀωομεν, Ὕνωοµεν. In the passive this may 
take place in the singular, as in αποθείυµαι. In the active we 
occasionally find both root-vowel and connecting-vowel affected 
by guna, as in ornys, ἐµβήη, Ocins, eqeins, den, &e. Butt- 
mann supposes the existence of conjunctives without any mark 
to distinguish them from the indicative (Ausfihr!. Spl. § 88, 
Anm. 8), but these could only be corrupt and mutilated forms. 
We believe that all the instances which he mentions belong to 
the analogy of (etouer, the production having fallen upon the 
first syllable. With regard to these epic forms in general, it 
is clear, that if θείω, θείης, θείη, θείοµεν, απυθείοµαι are to be 
considered as belonging to the same form, the short connecting 
vowel is due to the weight of the person-endings. It is equally 
clear, that they are all futures, and perhaps very ancient forms 
of the future: at least, forms answering to θείοµεν, ἴομεν are 
used with a future signification in Homer; [βείοµαι, for instance, 
is a regular future. Perhaps in the original form the guna did 
not extend to both root and connecting-vowel. There are other 
instances of this superfluous strengthening of the form: thus on 
the analogy of κομιοῦμαι and κοµίσοµαι we should expect only 
πλεξοῦμαι, or πλεύσομαι from πλέξω: whereas we have also 
πλευσυὺῦμαι: τιμάοιµι would be a sufficient optative from τιµαω, 
but we have also τιµῳην. 

The characteristic of the optative is «, which forms a diph- 
thong with the connecting-vowel: to this the long vowel is 
occasionally subjoined. The person-endings are of the secondary 
form, with the exception of the first person, which is generally 
-μι, though it seems that the shorter form in -ν was here, 48 
in the imperfect, occasionally substituted for it, even in those 
cases where the first person of the optative ended like the in- 
dicative: thus we have in Euripides, ἄφρων ἂν εἴην αἱ τρέφοιν 
ta τῶν πέλας (Etymol. Magnum, s. v. τρέφοιν). The optatives, 
which add η to the characteristic ιτ, always form the first person 
in -ν. The reason for the difference is obvious. Ip τρέφοιµι, 
which has no augment, there is no reason why the weight of 
the verb should drive off the full ending; but the longer form 
in -ην of course would not admit of it. In the olic dialect, 
the characteristic « was sometimes omitted, as already included 
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1 the ». ‘Thus we have in a passage, probably from Sappho, 
uoted by Apollonius (de Syntawi, III. 22, p. 247 Bekker) ; 


αἴθ εγω, χρυσοστέφαν Ἀφροδίτα, 


, A , , 
τὀνὸε τὸν παλον λαχοην. 


here we adopt the emendation proposed by Bergk (Rheinisch. 
fus. for 1835, p. 218), which is confirmed as well by the metre 
6 by the remark in the Etymologicum Magnum, p. 558, Aaxonv 
στι λαχοιμι, λάχοις, λαχοι. Bopp has suggested (Annals of 
lriental Literat, p. 23) an explanation of this characteristic ε | 
hich at least deserves to be mentioned. He says, “The rea- 
m why the vowel z expresses the potential mood cannot be 
iscovered in Greek, in Latin, nor perhaps in any other Euro- 
ean language, but in Sanscrit, the radical element ¢ expresses 
ishing, desiring; and what syllable could be more properly 
mployed to indicate an optative, than the one to which the 
[indu grammarians had given the primary signification of Kanti— 
aving desire? I will not affirm that this is the primitive mean- 
ig of the root ¢, and that the grammarians had a sufficient 
eason for putting Adntz at the head of their explanations, 
ut certain it is, that émas has, among other significations, 
hat of we desire or wish. Now it is remarkable, that the sense 
xpressed in Sanscrit, and the languages here compared with 
i, by a syllable, signifying desire, mcorporated mto the verb, 
+ in English, and often in German also, expressed by detached 
uxiliary verbs, having the primary signification of wishing (In 
lotker we* read, J mahta baldur weinon—vellem vehementer 
lorare). The German πιόρεπ has frequently this signification, 
nd the English may is of the same origin, derived from the 
‘axon magan, in Gothic likewise magan.” We have before ex- 
ressed our disapproval of the theory of agglutination, which Bopp 
as introduced; we think it most unphilosophical. The relations 
xpressed by verbs cannot be modified in the way of inflexion 
y composition with other verbs: this must always take place 
1 the same way with the modifications of nouns; namely, by 
ronominal jnsertion between the root and the person-ending in 
erbs, as between the root and case ending in nouns. Of the 
ronominal elements which may be so inserted, there is no one 
10re common than -:a, Sanscrit ya, corresponding to the second 
ronoun or the relative form. We have seen it inserted to 
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form the neuter aorist in yvy=yav, and the Sanscrit passive. 
It lurks in a large class of derivative verbs in Greek, either 
concealed under an assimilation, as in φρίσσω for dpixyaus from 
φρίκη, or represented only by a vowel as in φιλέω for φέλψαμι 
from Φίλος, τιμαω for rimayaue from τιµή, &c. It is also used 
to form causal, nominal, and intensive verbs in Sanscrit; and, in 
Latin, we have derivative verbs in ao, 60, -to; and neuter verbs in 
-e0; all of which involve this affix. We do not intend to enter 
here into any metaphysical discussion in the propriety of selecting 
- such an element for all these purposes. We may add, that as 
the element τα or ya is employed to form both the future tense 
and the optative mood, so the cognate element σ-, sa, which is 
used to form the future in Greek and Sanscrit, also forms the 
desiderative verb in the latter language. 

Having now considered the forms of the conjunctive and 
optative separately, we must endeavour to determine the con- 
nexion between them. In the last chapter we mentioned that 
the desiderative τυψείω was related to the so-called optative 
aorist τύψεια, a8 present to imperfect, as definite tense to in- 
definite ; the augment of the latter is omitted like that of the 
iterative preterits. Now if we take the verbs in -μι, which pre- 
sent us with the oldest forms, we shall find a conjunctive θείω, 
θείην corresponding to an optative θείην, Oeins, &c. The con- 
junctive has the primary form of the person-endings, the opta- 
tive, the secondary form: in other respects they do not differ, 
for they both contain the verb root affected by the insertion of 
ε: Compare θείω, θείης, &c.; θείην, Oeins, &e.; with τίθηµι 
(τι-θέ-ω), τίθης, &e.; eriOnv, ετίθηε, ἃο. In the existing 
state, the conjunctive is just as heavy a form as the optative; 
we must conclude, however, that, as the optative has the lighter 
endings, it must have been originally a heavier form than the 
conjunctive, and as this could result only from its having some 
prefix which the conjunctive wanted, it follows that it had the 
augment, or was related to the conjunctive as aorist to future. 
When the optative ceased to be used as a past tense in primary 
sentences, it would naturally lose its augment, or mark of past 
time, retaining, however, its lighter person-endings as a mark 
of what it once was. The other differences between it and the 
conjunctive would spring up as time and use widened the gap 
which separated the parent tense from its offspring. 
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On the whole, then, we may say that there were two methods 
of expressing future time by pronominal insertion: in the one, 
the second element was inserted under the form σ-, sa; in 
the other, the same element appeared as ια-, ya. These two 
methods were occasionally united, as in the desiderative verbs 
in -σείω (Latin -rio); at other times, the latter only was 
adopted, as in the old conjunctives or futures (Φείοµαι, Beiouer, 
θείοµεν, &c.; at other times, only the sigmatic form was em- 
ployed, as in the more modern futures indicative. To all these 
three forms of the future there were corresponding forms of 
aorists or past tenses; to the first, the so-called Molic optative 
aorist in -σεια» to the second, the ordinary optative; to the 
third, the ordinary first aorist. The last alone preserved the 
augment, because in the indicative mood the idea of past time 
predominated in this form of the indefinite tense; in the other 
two the augment was omitted, because they are never used as 
direct expressions of past time, though they always bear the 
preterite meaning in subordinate sentences. We do not say that 
there ever existed a desiderative form of every tense of the in- 
dicative mood to which there is a corresponding tense in the 
optative ; there might have been one, and there must have been 
one originally; but afterwards the tenses of the optative were 
formed by analogy, without the introduction of the intermediate 
form of the conjunctive. The only very remarkable variety in 
the formation of these optatives, desideratives, and futures, is, 
that the ἑ is sometimes appended to the root vowel, as in 
θείοµεν, at other times to the connecting vowel, as turrotmue ; 
and sometimes placed after the s, as in dpaceiw; at other times 
before the s or its substitute, as in Geins, ἐπαινιῶ (Greg. Co- 
rinth, p. 229), and in some of the Sanscrit volitives (Wilkins, 
p- 365). These varieties are due to subsequent analogies, and 
not to any thing in the original principles of the language. 

We shall now proceed to show, that the syntactical relation 
of the optative to the conjunctive is that which subsists between 
indefinite and definite tenses. It is well known to every student 
of Greek, that, im connected sentences, the Latin subjunctive 
present corresponds to the Greek conjunctive, and the Latin 
subjunctive imperfect to the Greek optative ; in other words, the 
Greeks used the conjunctive in sentences dependent upon 3 
verb in the present or future tense, and the optative in those 
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which were dependent on a verb in the past tense: for instance, 
γράφω, ἵνα µανθάνης corresponds to scribo, ut discas; but 
ἔγραψα, ἵνα µανθάνοις to scripsi, ut disceres. Therefore, the 
conjunctive is a definite tense, for it has relation to the present 
moment, and the optative is indefinite, for it must be determined 
by some particular time or circumstance referred to. The fol- 
lowing considerations will show, that, as well in dependent as in 
connected sentences, the conjunctive corresponds to a future, 
and the optative to the aorist derived from it. And first, the 
conjunctive appears as an actual future in Homer. Thus we 
have in the Jliad, 1. 262: 


® , , rp) , » δε rp 
ov yap πω ΊτΤοιους LOOY ανερας, OvcE (ὀωμαι. 
Iliad, vi. 459: 


Kal ποτέ τις εἴπῃσι, ἰδών κατὰ _ δάκρυ χέουσαν' 
''"Ἔκτορος, ἦδα γυνή, κ. Τ. A.” 
ὡς ποτε τις ερέει, 


where the future, which follows, clearly shows that the conjunctive 
before it is a future. liad, vu. 197: 


ov γάρ Tis pe Bin rye ἑκὼν αέκοντα dinrat. 
Odyss. vi. 201: 


0 » 9 ‘ 
ουκ ἔσθ᾽ οὗτος ἀνὴρ διερὸς βροτός, οὐδὲ γένηται, 
ὃς κεν Φαιήκων ανδρών ες γαϊαν ἵκηται, 


on which see Wyttenbach (Eclog. Histor.) quoted by Gaisford 
(in his notes on Herodotus, Vol. 1. p. 5). Odyss. xvi. 437: 


id 4 » 4 > 2 0. | δὲ , 
ουκ ἐσθ οὗτος ανήρ, ουὸ ἔσσεται, ovde «γένηται, 
’ - Λο - , 
ds κεν Τηλεμαχῳ ow viet χεῖρας εποίσει. 


It will be observed that we have és κεν with the future in this 
passage, but ds «ev with the conjunctive in that which precedes. 
Instead of this direct future with ov, the Attics employed ov 
ayn with the aorist subjunctive ; thus we have in Plato, Respubl. 
VI. p. 472, E, οὔτε ‘yap γίγνεται, οὔτε Ύέγονεν, οὐδε οὖν µή 
ποτε Ὑένηται κ. Τ. A., Where οὐδὲ µή ποτε γένηται is per- 
fectly synonymous with the οὐδὲ yevnrat of the two passages from 
the Odyssee. The combination of negatives ov uy is found not 
only before the aorist subjunctive with a negative future sense, 
but also before the future indicative, generally in a prohibitive 
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sense. In the latter case, Elmsley and others would take the 
sentence interrogatively, according to the method adopted with 
regard to the positive use of ουκοῦν. Thus, e.g., Euripid. 
.Baccha, 340: 


ov uy προσοίσεις χεῖρα, ακχεύσεις ὃ iwy, 

und εξομόρξει µωρίαν τὴν onv αμοί; 
should mean, according to these critics, “will you not keep off 
your hand (will you not—not put your hand near me), and go 
and play the Bacchanal, and not wipe off your folly on me.” 
But οὐ μὴ with the conjunctive is explained as an ellipse—ov _ 
μὴ «γάνηται being equivalent to ου δέος ἐστὶ µη γένηται, “‘ there 
is no fear lest it should happen.” Neither the one nor the 
other of these explanations is perfectly accurate. With regard 
to ov μή with the future, it is not true that this- combination 
always implies a prohibition. There are passages in which it is 
perfectly equivalent in meaning to ov uy with the conjunctive; 
as in Sophocles, Gd. Col. 176: 


οὕτοι μή ποτέ σ᾽ ἐκ τώὠνὸ ἑδράνων», 
ὡ γέρον, ἄκοντά τις ἄξει. 


Electra, 1052: 


αλλ. εἴσιθ' ov σοι μὴ µεθέψομαί ποτε, 
ovo ἣν σφόὃρ᾽ ἱμείρουσα τυγχανης. 


Euripides, Phaniss. 1606: 


σαφώς yap εἶπε Τειρεσίας, | ου my ποτε, 
Gov τήνὸε γῆν οἰκοῦντος, ev πράξειν πόλιν. 


Aristoph. Ran. 508: 
pa τὸν ᾿Απύόώλλω, ov µή o εγω 
περιόψοµαι ἀπελθοντα. 


It is obvious that an assertion, not a prohibition, is implied in 
these passages. The proper explanation of those from Sophocles 
and Aristophanes has been suggested by Hermann (on Elmsley’s 
Medea, v. 1120). He says that the general meaning of οὐ uy 
with the future is due entirely to the circumstance, that in the 
cases, where a prohibition is implied, the verb is always in the 
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second person ;— and “ will you not not touch,” &c., is equivalent 
to “don’t touch.” But in the cases which he is discussing, the 
verb is in the first or third person; and the infinitive, in the passage 
which we have quoted from Euripides, implies a third person. 
Now when we say, as in the passage from the Zdipus Coloneus, 
“‘ will not a person not drag you from this seat against your will,” 
this is equivalent to, “will he not suffer you to remain,” which 
implies ‘‘of course he will ;” and so in the other passages. With 
regard to ov uy with the conjunctive, Hermann thinks, that, 
although an ellipse such as we have mentioned is posstble—for 
we have the full form in Herodotus, e.g. in I. 84, ov yap ἦν 
δεινὸν un ἁλῷ wore—yet this ellipse would be somewhat harsh 
and unnatural, and it would be much better to follow the analogy 
of the future, and suppose that ου a with conjunctive is also 
interrogative : thus Atschylus, Sept. ο. Thebas, 38 : 


καὶ τώὠνὸ ἀκούσας οὗ τι μὴ ληφθώ ὁόλῳ: 


would mean, “ Having heard of these things, shall I not not- 
be-caught by stratagem?” i.e. “shall I not be safe from it” 
which implies, “ of course I shall.” We think this view a sound 
one; the following illustrations will perhaps convince our readers 
that it is so. There can be no doubt that ov, with the future 
or subjunctive taken interrogatively, is equivalent to an injune- 
tion or exhortation. The future is generally in the second 
person: thus, ov pevers; means “stop!”; the conjunctive in the 
first, as ουκ tw; “shall I not go?’ We have a good analogy 
for this in the use of quin by the best Latin writers. This 
particle, which is equivalent to cur non, is constantly used with 
the indicative present, taken interrogatively, but always implying 
an exhortation; thus we have, Plautus, Mena@chm. II. 1, 22: 
Quin nos hinc domum redimus? Terence, Andr. IV. 4, 15: 
Quin dicis unde est clare? Livy, 1.57: Quin, si vigor juvente 
inest, conscendimus equos? where see Drakenborch’s note: 80 
that Bentley is quite right in reading quin redimus? instead 
of quin redeamus? in Ter. Eunuch. 1V.7, 41. It is also clear 
that uy, with the conjunctive or future, is the expression of a 
direct prohibition. It is unnecessary to give any instance to 
show that μὴ τύψης is equivalent to uy τύπτε, and so forth. 
The imperative use of μή with the future has been denied by 
Elmsley, who would substitute the conjunctive for the future m 
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uripides, Med. 804, λέξει; δὲ μηδὲν τών ἐμοὶ δεδογμένων, and 
ould either emend or explain away a number of other passages 
hich he quotes in his note upon that line, but which are, we 
unk, sufficient to justify the construction. Matthie (Gr. Gr. 
511, 3) quotes two or three others, and we may add Soph. 
j. 572, καὶ ταμὰ τεύχη µήτ αγωνάρχαι τινὲς θήσουσ Ἀχαιοῖς, 
nO ὁ λυμεων ἐμοί (above, Ρ. 382). As, therefore, ov with 
%th future and conjunctive, taken interrogatively, may convey 
positive injunction, and uy with either of the same inflexions, 
ken imperatively, may convey a negative command, it would 
ον be unnatural that, when command with regard to one act 
1d prohibition with regard to another were to be expressed 
; once, the first would be effected by ov with the future or 
mjunctive, taken interrogatively, the second by μή with the 
iture or conjunctive, without any interrogation. We have an 
stance of this in AMschyl. Sept. ο. Theb. 232: 


> ~ 4 ~ , - , a 
ου σιγα) μηδὲν τῶνὸ ερεις κατά πτολιν. 


α most cases, however, the two sentences, which generally 
xm to have referred to a command of something and the 
rohibition of its opposite, would be joined together by some 
ypulative conjunction, and thus the whole would be included 
1 the interrogation, as in the passage from the Bacche quoted 
bove, in Soph. 47. 75: 


ov airy ἀνέξει μηδὲ δειλίαν apes ; 
od in Eunp. Hippolyt. 408: 


? A a 9 , A , , 

w dewa λέζασ, ουχὶ συγκλείσεις στόμα, 
, » / 

καὶ uy µεθήσεις αὖθις αἰσχίστους λόγους» 


From this custom of joining together an injunction of any 
hing and a prohibition of its contrary, would arse the custom 
f employing a combination of the two negatives to express in the 
trongest terms an union of the two imperatives; and this 
ombination would always be used, by implication, interroga- 
ively, and with two shades of meaning. As the future of the 
mger form was more used in connexion with the direct negative 
v, and in the second person, this tense would be more generally 
mployed by the Attics to express a prohibition in the second 
erson by means of ov μή taken interrogatively: and as the 
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conjunctive, or shorter form of the future, was more frequently 
subjoined to the indirect or subjective negation uy, to express 
a direct prohibition, it would be more usually employed, in 
connexion with ov my and in an interrogative sense, to express | 
the direct negation of something future, in the same sense as 
οὐ was used with the conjunctive by Homer. That in the col- 
location ov uy, whether with the future or with the conjunctive, 
the notion of the verb is negatived and reversed by uy, and 
the question expressed by ov, is clear from the nature of the 
case. For as ov μενεῖς; is equivalent to peve, and οὐκ tw; 
{ο μείνω, 80 ov py mevers; i8 equivalent to οὐκ el; and οὐ μή 
peivw; to ουκ tw; This is also shown by the fact, that, if 
by any chance the combination ov ay is separated from the 
verb, the μή is repeated immediately before the verb to which 
it belongs; thus in Soph. Gd. T'yr. 328: 


éyw ὃ ov µή ποτε, 
Tan ws ἂν εἴπω, µή τὰ σ᾿ ἐκφήνω κακα. 
In this syntactical peculiarity of the Greek language we see 
clear enough traces of the original identity of the future and 
conjunctive, in an actual and strongly marked divergency of 
use. The employment of the conjunctive in dependent or con- 
nected sentences, and its contrast here to the optative, will 
show most directly its affinity to the future. . It almost in- 
variably follows ἐὰν or any relative word succeeded by ἂν in 
the protasis, in which case it is equivalent to a conditional 
future, and is generally followed in the apodosis by the futare 
indicative, either without av, which is the ordinary construction, 
as ἐαν τι ἔχης, Swoes: or with ἄν, which is very rare in 
Attic Greek. In Xenophon, Cyrop. VII. 5, § 21, we have 
ὅταν δὲ καὶ αἴσθωνται ἡμᾶς ἔνδον ὄντας, πολὺ ἂν ἔτι μᾶλλον 
ἡ νῦν αχρεῖοι ἔσονται. Dindorf omits the ἄν, though there 
is no variation in the MSS. so far as we know. A very εἷ- 
milar passage is found in Dinarchus (in Demosth. § 111): 
πολυ ‘yap av δικαιότερον ἐλεήσετε τὴν χωραν, where Bekker 
conjectures ἐλεήσαιτε, Which, as Hermann remarks (Opuscud. IV. 
Ρ. 33), is probable, but not necessary. See also Xen. Cyrop. 
IV. 5, § 49. The conjunctive also follows ει or a relative word 
without av, but then there is a difference of meaning: thus, 
ἐάν τι Exns, dwoes means “if you shall happen to have any 
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thing (which will probably be the case) you will give it”; but 
et τι ἔχης would not have implied any probability,—“if you 
shall happen to have any thing (which is a mere contingency)” 
(see Philol. Mus. I. p. 96 foll.). If, however, we compare either 
of these cases with the optative similarly used, we shall easily 
perceive, that, while the conjunctive in the hypothesis implies 
only one relation—that is, a relation to the time of speaking— 
and therefore stands on the same footing with the definite tenses, 
the optative presumes a relation to some time or circumstance 
which it is necessary to define. Thus, ef τι ἔχοιμι διδοίην ἂν 
means “if I had any thing under certain circumstances, I would 
give it”, where the verbs are clearly in the indefinite tense, or 
express a double relation—of past time in regard to the time 
of speaking, and of posteriority in reference to the time or cir- 
cumstance spoken of. Perhaps the most direct proof of this is 
the usage of the conjunctive or future, as contrasted with that 
of the optative, in the apodosis. Both the future and conjunc- 
tive were constantly used with ἂν in the apodosis of conditions 
in the older state of the language, and we have just shown that 
even in the Attic writers there were some traces of this usage 
of ἂν with the future. But then the protasis is always expressed, 
for the conjunctive and future being definite tenses, and express- 
ing only a relation to the time of speaking, would not require 
ay when used independently, because av refers at once to some 
other circumstance, which other circumstance, namely, the time 
of speaking, is presumed in the future and conjunctive: when 
the condition was expressed, the ἂν might accompany the apo- 
dosis, though even then it would be unnecessary, and would con- 
sequently be omitted when the syntax of the language gained its 
full developement: in fact, the only cases in which dy is used 
with the subjunctive is after such words as ἔστε and πρὶν, in 
cases where posteriority in reference to the time of speaking is 
strongly expressed; as schyl. Prom. 376: 


εγω δὲ τὴν πάρουσαν αντλήσω τύχην, 
ἔστ ἂν Διὸς φρόνημα λωφησῃη χόλου. 


Πριν is not used with the subjunctive at all, except after nega- 
tive sentences, and when it is accompanied by av it generally 
follows an imperative sentence: as in Aristoph. Vesp. 919: 
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μὴ προκαταγίγνωσκ᾽, ὦ πάτερ, 
πρὶν ἄν γ ἀκούσῃς ἀμφοτέρων. 
But if the posteriority implied has reference to some other time 
or circumstance than the present, both ἔστε and πρὶν may be 
followed by an aorist indicative, even though πρὶν be preceded 
by a negative sentence: see Mechyl. 4gamemn. 317, 
elt’ ἔσκηψεν, Ear ἀφίκετο. 

and Thucyd. Il. 65, ου μέντοι πρὀτερόν γε οἱ ἔύμπαντες έπαυ- 
σαντο ev ὀργῇ ἔχοντες αὐτὸν, πρὶν εζημίωσαν χρήµασι. When 
the protasis is omitted, as in 8 question, we invariably have the 
future or conjunctive without av, when the question is future in 
reference to the time of speaking: as in wo: τρέψοµαι; or ποῖ 
Tpanwuat; but when the idea of posteriority has reference to 
some other time or circumstance, the question is always expressed 
by the optative with av, as in ποῖ τις ἂν τράποιτο; because it 
is necessary to express that the tense is indefinite and dependent. 
The use of the optative after εἴ που or ὅποτε in connexion with 
the imperfect indicative (above, p. 472) is another instance of the 
dependent and indefinite nature of this mood. Nor must we 
omit to mention the use of conjunctive and optative in the same 
dependance upon a verb in a past tense, an usage which has 
been very well explained by Dr Arnold (Thucyd. III. 22, p. 446). 
The following are instances ; Herodot. ΙΧ. 51: ες τοῦτον én τον 
χώρον ἐβουλεύσαντο µεταναστῆναι, ἵνα καὶ ὕδατι € εχωσι χρῆ- 
σθαι ἀφθόνῳ, καὶ οἱ LIPITEES σφέας μὴ σινοίατο. Thueyd. VII. 
17: vaus ἐπλήρουν, ὃ ὅπως ναυμαχίας τε ἀποπειράσωσι, καὶ ἤσσον 
ot Άθηναιοι κωλύοιεν απαίρειν. Eurip. Hecuba, 1120: 


ἔδεισα, µή σοι πολέμιος λειφθεὶς ο παῖς 
Tpotav ἀθροίσῃ καὶ ζυνοικίση παλιν᾿ 
γνόντες ὃ Ἀχαιοὶ ζῶντα Πριαμιδῶν τινα 
Φρυγών ἐς alav αὖθις αἴροιεν στόλον, 
κἄπειτα Opnxns recta “piven τι TACE 
λεηλατοῦντες᾽ Ὑείτοσιν etn κακὸν 
Τρωων, εν grep νῦν, avat, ἐκάμνομεν. 


“Tt seems to me”, says Dr Arnold, “that in all these cases the 
transition from the subjunctive to the optative mood is meant to 
show that the several consequences are not contemporaneous, but 
that the subjunctive mood indicates the immediate, and the op- 
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tative the remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb; the second being a consequence upon the first: 
and that to mark this gradation, different moods are employed, 
and the subjunctive is thus used even when the principal verb 
is in the past tense, because otherwise the distinction intended 
could not be marked.” With regard to the separate use of the 
optative without av, that is, as a proper optative expressive of 
& wish, it need only be remarked, that the entire dependance of 
the verb expressive of the wish upon some circumstance or event 
is obvious, not only from the fact that the past tense of the 

is used in modern languages, but also from the employ- 
ment of the limiting particle θε, “in this particular”, mm connexion 
with εἰ and the optative (above, p. 270), and from the use of 
the past tense ὤφελε for the same purpose. It is remarkable 
that the optative proper is accompanied not only by the con- 
ditional, but also by mws ἄν, which is the apodosis of a con- 
dition implied. This shows how little reason there is to suppose 
with Bopp that the optative intrinsically and primarily expresses 
a wish. It only does so as an indefinite and dependent tense, 
having reference to some other time or circumstance than the 
present. In our own language “if I only could manage to 
bring it about!” and “how could I manage to bring it about!” 
are expressions of the same wish. Inattention to this latter usage 
has prevented all the commentators from seeing the force of a 
very natural passage in AEschylus ( Agamemn. 1 198). Cassandra 
says wildly to the Chorus: ἐκμαρτυρησον προύμόσας τὸ μα’ 
εἰδέναι λόγῳ-παλαιᾶς τῶνὸ αμαρτίας ὁόμων ---- give me a di- 
rect, testimony confirmed by oath that I am acquainted with 
the old traditionary sins of this family” (we take λόγῳ-παλαιὰς 
together, like χρονῴ-κλυτη mentioned above, p. 390); to which 
the Coryphzeus replies: 


4 ~ 4 d ~ , , 
και πως αν ΟΡΚΟΣΟ vis Wy Ka Ὕενναιως WAVED, 
, 
TAtMVtOV ye vOLTO 5 


“and would to God that an oath, strong as I could make it, 
might serve as a remedy for them !” 

This connexion of the conjunctive and optative appears also 
from an examination of other languages, as well those which 
form their moods and tenses by inflexion, as those which use 
auxiliaries. 
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In Latin, as we have already mentioned, the subjunctive 
present corresponds in meaning to the Greek conjunctive, the 
imperfect {ο the optative. The Latin future ends in -δο, -dis, 
-bit, &c., in the first two conjugations, and here and there (as 
shit and quzbit) m the fourth: in the third or consonantal con- 
jugation, with the exception of a very few instances in the 
oldest writers, the future ends in -am, -es, -et, &c. There is, 
however, no doubt that anciently the future uniformly termi- 
nated in -bo, -δέδ, -bit, &c. The subjunctive present of the first 
conjugation ends in -em, of the three other conjugations in -am 
preceded by the vowel or consonant which closes the crude 
form. The older ending appears to have been ἕ or é through- 
out the conjugations. We do not know enough of the value 
of the long é in Latin to be enabled to determine whether in 
this case it could represent at, as Bopp supposes (Annals of 
Oriental Literat. p. 23); consequently we cannot say with cer- 
tainty what relation subsists between the first person singular 
_ of the future of the second and third conjugations (reg-am, &c.), 
and the present subjunctive of the second, third, and fourth 
conjugations, which have the same ending, on the one hand; 
and the other persons of the future, and the present subjunc- 
tive of the first conjugation in -em, -es, -et, &c., on the other 
hand. It seems, however, probable that they are all modifica- 
tions of a syllable originally the same. That a broader form 
should be used for the first than for the other persons of the 
future no Englishman will wonder at, as we are in the habit 
of saying “I shall”, when we say “you will”, and vice versa. 

The Sanscrit language seems to have lost its primary future. 
We find an aorist or perfect m -sha-m corresponding to the 
Greek in -ca: thus, from pach- (πέπτω, coquere) we have the 
aorist apdksham, from srtp- (ἕρπειν, serpere) we have the aorist 
asarpsam. We should of course expect to find a correspond- 
ing future in -sha-mi; but the Sanscrit future always inserts an 
t, which, according to the laws of euphony, becomes y; and the 
future of pach- is not pakshami, corresponding to apéksham, 
but pakshyami, which rather corresponds to the Greek desidera- 
tive in -σείω. Now it is remarkable that the Sanscrit has an 
aorist corresponding to this future, in which the radical vowel is 
not increased as in the other aorist. But this aorist, like the 
similar Greek aorist in -σεια, is very seldom used singly (Wilkins, 
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Sanscrit Grammar, p. 297), but occurs chiefly as an optative, 
in conditional sentences; as—jndnan chéd a-bhavishyat, sukham 
a-bhavishyat, “if there were knowledge, there would be happi- 
ness” (Wilkins, Sanscrit Grammar, p. 655), i.e. εἰ ἐπιστήµη 
cin, καὶ εὐδαιμονία ἂν ety. Or sometimes for the sake of greater 
emphasis, the demonstrative tadd will be prefixed to the apodosis 
in correlation to the conditional relative yadi: as yadi sila ké- 
mala a-bhavishyat, ἰαᾶά crigdélair éva a-bhakshishyat, “if a 
stone were soft, in that case it would certainly be eaten up by 
the jackals.” When, however, the time of speaking only is 
referred to, the unaugmented form, which is used as the regular 
future, is invariably employed. Thus, Krishna says (Bhagavad- 
Gita, XVIII. sloka 68): 


ya idan paraman guhyan madbhaktéshvabhidhashyati, 

bhaktin mayi pardn kritvd, mémévaishyatyasancayah. 
1.6. ya idam paramam guhyam mat bhaktéshu abhi-dhashyati, 

bhaktim may param kritvud, mam éva éshyati a-sancayas, 


—‘ he who shall explam this most excellent mystery to my 
worshippers, having performed the highest act of worship to 
me, shall approach me without hesitation.” <Abhi-dhd-shyati, 
a compound of the root dhd- “to place,” Greek θε-, with 
the preposition abhi, Greek επί (above, p. 219), and therefore 
signifying “to place near,” “to lay before,” ‘to explain,” is 
the regular future, and is so used independently of any pro- 
tasis in the Nalus, XII. 76, vistaréna abhi-dashydmi, “I will 
tell you at full length ;” é-shyati (= aishyati) is a similar fu- 
ture of the root i-; it occurs in the apodosis to a participle in 
Bhag. Git. IV. 7. The only difference, in fact, between this 
and the Greek optative is in the use of the augment, which 
therefore marks the tense of this optative very strongly. The 
potential or subjunctive, on the other hand, has no augment and 
is merely formed from the present (next to which it is placed 
by the Sanscrit grammarians) by the insertion of this desidera- 
tive #. It is either an optative, as in the Nalus, XIII. slok. 28, 
29: yadi pacyéma tém papdn, avacyam éva hanydéma, “ could 
we see that wicked woman we would assuredly kill her ;” or a con- 
junctive, as in Nal. XVII. 45: tad vachas mama dvédyan, yatha 
na janiyad, “that discourse must be made known to me, lest 
he discover, &c.” (ne cognoscat). 
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In our own and other languages, in which the moods and 
tenses are formed by auxiliaries, we find the relation between 
the future and subjunctive, and the ‘conjunctive and optative, 
expressed as a relation between present and past time. Thus, 
future “I will”; subjunctive “I would”; future “I shall”; 
subjunctive “I should”; conjunctive “I may”; optative “I 
might”; &c. German future Ich werde, subjunctive Ich wide; 
future Ich soll, subjunctive Ich sollte; conjunctive Ich moge, 
optative Ich méchte; &c. 


(9) Twprrative ano Inrinitive. 


It may be doubted if the imperative is really entitled to 
the rank of a distinct mood. The marks which characterize it 
cannot be considered as modal inflexions, as they affect only 
the personal termination, which is generally omitted in the 
second and strengthened in the other persons. It appears na- 
tural, that, in issuing a command, a specification of the person 
immediately addressed should be omitted, and a great emphasis 
laid on the person to whom the command is meant to apply. 
This is effected in English and German, by placing the pronoun 
after the verb, as “give ye,” geben ste, &c.: or, in the second 
person singular, by omitting the pronoun altogether, as “give 
me the book,” sieh da! A command is expressed in the ancient 
languages in a precisely analogous manner: in the second per- 
son singular, the personal inflexion is frequently omitted, or 
when expressed, a stronger form is used, as is always the case 
in the other persons. 

The person-endings of the Greek imperative are, in the active 
voice, as follows : 

Second person singular: omitted as in τύπτες -s, as in. Oe-s, 
do-s, ἃτο. ; -θι, a8 in ἵστα-θι; for this the Laconians used the in- 
dicative form -σι, just as θεός in the same dialect is written 
σίος: thus we have ἄττασι for ανάστηθι; καάββασι for xara- 
βηήθι, see Valckn. ad Adon. p. 104: and the -θι is changed 
into -τι when a @- precedes, as in τίθε-τι; for the same rea- 
son the -s is turned into -ν when a σ- precedes, as in τύψο-ν, 
for τύψα-ς, or τύπ-σα-θι. 

Third person singular: -τω, the longest vowel w being for 
emphasis sake, substituted for the short « of the indicative 
third person. 





κο ‘ 
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Second and third dual and second plural are the same as 
those in the indicative, the third dual having, however, ω in- 
stead of the η, which appears in the secondary forms of that 
person in the indicative. 

The third person plural is either -ντω-ν, or -τωσαν: the 
former appears to be the more genuine; it is the same as 
the indicative with a lengthening of the vowel, corresponding 
to that which appears in the third singular. Whether the 
final -y is merely adscititious, or intended to mark more strongly 
the genitive plural or instrumental case is uncertain. With re- 
gard to the form in -τωσαν, it seems to have arisen from a 
mistaken analogy derived from the secondary tenses in the in- 
dicative: the ear led to the impression that τυπτέτω-σαν was 
a plural formed from the singular like erervpe-cav from ere- 
τύφει----Απά they did not perceive the compensation-principle 
in the latter case. 

The passive-endings are, in the singular, second person -σο, 
contracted as in the secondary forms of the indicative; third 
person -cfw; in the dual, second person -σθον; third person 
-σθων: in the plural, second person -cfov; third person -σθων, 
or -c@woayv. In the first aorist middle the ending of the se- 
cond person singular is not -w, as it should be if contracted 
from -α-σο, but -αι. The neuter aorists in -ην form their im- 
perative like the ordinary verbs in -μι in the active voice; of 
course we have τύφθητι not τύφθηθι, for the reason mentioned 
before. 

The Sanscrit imperative differs from the Greek in having a 
first person in all three numbers and in both voices. This is 
also the case in English, though only in poetry and in the plural, 
as “ Leave we the theme”,—‘“‘ Charge we the foe”. The charac- 
teristic of the first person imperative active in Sanscrit is -ni instead 
of -mi. In the case of verbs in -dmi, the first person imperative 
differs from the first person present indicative only in the substitu- 
tion of -ni for -mi: in the case of verbs in -émi, -émi and -aumi, 
it is formed like the imperfect indicative, by resolution into -ayani 
and -avani. In the middle this is contracted into di, by an elision 
similar to that which transforms the first person indicative at- 
manépadam from -mé into é. The second person of the imperative 
active is expressed either by the person-ending -dhi=Greek -θι, 
occasionally abbreviated into -hi, as bri-hi “say”; or by the mere 
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crude form of the verb, as tanu, like δείκνυ in Greek. The 
other persons in the active are expressed much in the same 
way as in the mdicative ; the third persons singular and plural 
are -fu, -πέω, instead of -t, -nti, so that they correspond to the 
Greek -τω, -ντω. The second person singular atmanépadam is 
-sva; the other endings -tdm, -mahai, -thim, -ἑάπι, -mahai, 
-dhvdm, -ntém, present the locative case of the personal pronouns 
under a very strong form. 

The Greek infinitive has the following endings in the active 
voice. In the more recent authors the infinitive of the verb in 
-μι ends in -ναι, preceded by a short vowel in the present tense, 
as τι-θέ-ναι, ἵ-στα-ναι, oi-do-vat ; but by a long vowel or diph- 
thong in the second aorist, as θεῖ-ναι, στῆ-ναι, Φοῦ-ναι. The verbs 
in -w form the infinitive of the present, future, and second aorist 
in -ει-ν or -εῖ-ν, of the first aorist in -αι, of the perfect in -ἔ-ναι. 
The passive infinitive of all verbs ended in -σθαι, that of the 
neuter aorists in -7-vac. ΑΙ infinitives in -ει-ν or -ναι are written 
-μεναι OY -μεν in the more ancient authors. For -ειν the olians 
and Dorians wrote -ην, the Dorians also -εν. The Dorians and 
€olians also substituted -ην for the infinitive ending -ναι; and 
for the contracted verbs in -aw, -ow, there was an Kolic in- 
finitive in -s, a8 yeAais, Uw ois, for γελᾷν, ὑψοῦν (Buttmann, 
Ausfiihri. Spri. ) 105, Anm. 2t). 

The Latin language has two active infinitives: the one termi- 
nates in -re or -se (dic-e-re, dic-si-s-se, 98-86): the other in -tum 
(dictu-m), which, in the modern grammars, is absurdly enough 
called the supine in -wm. In the passive, -er is subjoined to the 
former infinitive, thus from videre we have videri-er; this full 
form, however, is generally contracted by the omission either of 
the active termination -re, as in dici-er, of the last syllable -er 
as in videri, of both at once, as in dict; the latter infinitive is 
written -tu (dic-tu): modern grammars call it the supine in -w. 

The Sanscrit infinitive is perfectly analogous to the Latin 
infinitive in -twm. Thus the root ¢ru (Greek κλυ-) “to hear”, 
makes ¢rutas, “heard”, and ¢ré-tum, “to hear”. These infini- 
tives in -tum are cases of verbal nouns: another case is the 
Sanscrit gerund in -tvd ; thus from At-tum, “to leave”, or, “ the 
leaving”, we have hi-tvd, “by the leaving”, = τῷ λείπειν. 

Those acquainted with Greek syntax are aware that the in- 
finitive is sometimes used to express a command: it will be 
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remarked too, that there is some resemblance between the third 
person singular imperative passive and the termination of the pas- 
sive infinitive. A modern philologer (Griife, das Sanskrit Verbum, 
p. 58) has gone so far as to propose, that the first person singular 
imperative in Sanscrit, as tisht’h’dni, and the second person singu- 
lar first aorist imperative in Greek, as τυψον, should be considered 
as forms of the infinitive in -vac: nay more, that the first person 
plural, as tish-t'h'dma, is the same as the infinitive ἱστάμεν for 
ἱσταάναι. It would be difficult to convince us that these το- 
semblances are more than accidental, though, as we have shown 
above, the Latin language presents some analogies which favour 
the supposition (above, p. 445). 

With regard to the similarity between τυπτέσθω, &c., and 
τυπτεσθαι, &c., we must explain ourselves at greater length. 
It is remarkable, that, where + appears in the active person- 
endings, -σθ appears in the passive: thus we have τύπτε-τ-ονι 
τύπτε-σθον; τύπτε-τε, τύπτε-σθ-ε; τυπτέ-τ-ω, τυπτέ-σθ-ω; &C. 
At first sight one might be disposed to think that this σθ- is 
merely an arbitrary insertion to mark the passive voice. But 
this view is overthrown by the appearance of the same com- 
bination -σθ- in the infinitives, where there is no corresponding 
τ in the active voice. Besides, in some instances, we have seen 
that the -σθ admits of an easy explanation; in fact, merely the 
imperative third person singular and the infinitives remain unex- 
plained. We must, therefore, seek for some solution in these two 
cases, and, if a probable and consistent theory suggests itself, we 
must take it on its own merits, even though it may not harmonize 
with the account which we have given of the same combination 
of letters in the dual and plural person-endings. 

On examining the passive imperative-endings we find, that, 
though the second person has generally the same ending as the 
corresponding person in secondary form of the ordinary suffixes 
(τυπτου for τύπτεσο, compare ἐτύπτυν: τετυψος τετυπ-σο, 
compare ετέτυψο), the third person always ends in -θω or σθω, 
thus τυπτέ-σθω, τετύφ-θω, though the corresponding secondary 
form is -rv; nay more, that the aspirate is even extended to 
the preceding consonant, though this is not aspirated in the 
corresponding tense of the indicative; thus ἐτέτυπτο imperative 
τετὐφθω. We must, therefore, conclude that there is something 
essential and necessary in this aspiration. Now the only neces- 
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sary aspiration which we can imagine in such a position, is the 
syllable θε- or letter θ-, which we have seen used to give a neuter 
sense to tenses with person-endings of the active form. If this 
be the ϐ- here, we must suppose that τυπτέσθω stands for τυπτε- 
θέτω, τετυφθω for τετυπεθέτω, &c., the @ being in the for- 
mer case changed into o, and the personal letter τ assimilated into 
ϐ, in consequence of the familiarity of the Greek ear with the 
combination σθ. If any one objects to this, the improbability 
that the Greeks should have formed the second person impe- 
rative analogously to the formation of the same person in the 
indicative, but have taken an entirely different form for the other 
persons, it may be answered, that we find in all languages a 
difference between the second singular and all other persons of 
the imperative, a difference naturally resulting from the distinc- 
tion between a command immediately addressed to another and 
the same command directed to persons not immediately addressed. 
If the second person singular is expressed at all in the ἵπιρο- 
rative, it is generally a variation of the ordinary indicative ending ; 
more frequently, however, it is not expressed, as in τύπτε-, amea-. 
We believe the same is the case with the first aorist middle im- 
perative τύψσαι; if this were a contraction of τύψασο it would 
be written τύψω, like ἐτύψω and ἵστως it must, therefore, stand 
for τύψαθε as the third person τυψάσθω stands for τυψαθέτω. 
An examination of the active infinitive endings will show us 
that there are in fact three, and only three, distinct forms: 


(1) «-μεναι, contracted to -μεν or -μειν; 
(9) «ναι, contracted {ο -εν or -ειν, or -ην: 


(98) -ς or -ι.. 


Although the same verb in different ages of the language ap- 
pears with infinitives in -μεναι and -ειν, we think it erroneous 
to say that the form in -ew is a contraction of that in -μέναι. 
These three endings are, we conceive, participial endings, and 
therefore it is just as possible for a verb to have two of these 
infinitive endings, as it is for the same verb to exhibit two 
different forms of the participle. 

We will first produce other instances of these endings with 
an adjective or participial signification. 
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(1) -sevac. The regular passive participle is invariably 
formed in -μενος. Under the shortened form µνο- it also oc- 
curs with a participial meaning, as κρήθε-μνον “a fillet”, i.e. 
“that which is bound round the head;” µέδι-μνος “that which 
is measured” (a certain quantity of corn, Latin modi-us), Bere- 
µνον “that which is thrown” (a dart); γυ-μνός, “stript” (from 
ἐκδύω, Pott, Etym. Forsch. Il. p. 182); µέρι-μνα, “that which 
is thought of or recollected,” comp. µερ-μηρ-ίζω, µέρ-μερ-ος, 
µάρ-τυρ, Latin me-mor or mesmor, Sanscrit root πι. In 
Latin we have seen ama-mini, ama-minor; we have also the 
participles, alu-mnus “reared”; auctu-mnus “increased”; ver- 
tu-mnus “turned”; da-mnum “given”; @ru-mna “a load or 
weight”; not, as Voss thinks, for αἱρουμενον, but, as Pott sug- 
gests (Etym. Forsch. I. p. 279), connected with the Sanscrit 
root yas = adniti (because Sanscrit ayas = Latin @s), so that 
@-ger 18 qui @rumnam gerit. We have, besides, shortened 
forms in -men corresponding to the Greek infinitives in -yey; 
thus, from the root οὔζ-, “to raise up” (cel-sus, col-lis, Greek 
κολώνη, κέλλειν, cul-mus, ex-cel-lere, &c.), we have not only 
colu-mna, but cul-men. Bopp (Annals of Oriental Literature, 
p. 52) mentions dis-cri-men (which means quod discernitur, not, 
as he says, quod discernit), stra~men = quod struitur, legu-men 
=quod legitur, preefa-men “what is said at the commencement.” 
He also compares car-men with the Sanscrit karman “a deed”, 
from the root kri “to make”, and with the Greek ποίημα. 
Other instances are sf-men = quod sugitur, volu-men = quod 
volvitur, sé-men = quod seritur, &c. The Sanscrit termination 
-mana frequently makes a participle, which has a middle or 
active signification, unless preceded by the syllable -ya, when 
it becomes passive. 

(2) -ναι. This termination has both an active and a passive 
participial meaning: an active, in such words as τέχ-νη (from 
τεύχω), “that which makes,” γερπ-νός, “he who pleases,” &e. ; 
8 passive, in such words as τέκ-νον, “that which is brought forth,” 
σκή-νη, “that which is covered” (comp. oxi-a, oxo-ros, Sanscrit 
root ch’ had “to cover”, Latin squd-ma, ob-scu-rus, sca-tum, &c.), 
ὀρφ-νός (ἐράφω), θάλπ-νος, &c. In Latin we have the same 
termination with an active meaning in pa-na (Greek ποινή), 
“that which atones,” comp. the Sanscrit root pé-, “to purify,” 
pe(‘)-na, “that which flies” (Greek πετη-νός, πτη-νός): but in 
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by far the greater number of cases it has a passive signification, 
as in plé-nus, sd-nus, reg-num, pug-na, more anciently puc-na, 
(Greek πυκ-νός), dé-num, lig-num, “that which is bound” (a 
faggot), vd-nus (comp. vacuus), pa-nis, dig-nus, “what is shown” 
(δεικ-), ὅτο. 

(8) -s or ~s. The analogy of the other two terminations 
-μεναι, -ναι, Shortened to -μειν and -ειν, would lead us to ex- 
pect that this ending was originally -σαι, an opinion which is 
confirmed by the distinct «, which is inserted between it and 
the last. vowel of the crude form: thus, we have -yeAais, not 
fyedais, and ‘yéAais must be considered as analogous to τύπτεις, 
for τύπτεσι, &c. One of the terminations which we have seen 
used to express the abstractum verbale, or action of the verb, 
18 -σις, 38 πρᾶκ-σις, μίµη-σες ληπ;σες, φά-σις, &e. ; another, not 
quite so common, is -7us, 88 έδη-τύς, € επη-τύς, ἆλη-τύς, ὀρχησ-τύς, 
σωφρονισ-τύ». These two endings, im -σις and -τυς, are equi- 
valent in meaning, and the reader who has observed the changes 
in the second personal pronoun from ἔτι, έυα to si, will not be 
disposed to deny the possibility of their being originally the 
same in form. It so happens, that the two Latin infinitives 
are verbals, similarly related to one another; the one ending 
in -se is a case of the Greek verbal in -ois; that ending in 
-tum corresponds to the Greek verbal in -τύς. We consider 
the olic infinitive m -σ or -ις, a8 8 genuine representative of 
the former Latin infinitive: every one knows the resemblance 
of the olic dialect to the Latin, and it would have been 
strange, if the Greek had retained no traces of likeness in an 
inflexion of so common occurrence as the infinitive mood. 

Upon the whole, then, we have no hesitation in asserting 
that the three forms of the Greek infinitive active were originally 
«μεναι, -vat, and -σαι or -σει, and that these are the locatives 
of three verbals. . If it be objected that the two former are more 
generally passive in signification, and that therefore they cannot 
well express the action of a transitive verb, it may be answered 
that the participle in -mdus in Latin is used more frequently in 
a passive than in an active signification, and yet the ablative 
of this participle is used lke a case of the active infinitive— 
thus, dandus means “to be given”, but dando, “by giving”; 
other cases may be used in a similar manner, as ad dandas opes 
or ad dandum opes. The reason for this is very plain and simple. 
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In the indefiniteness proper to the infinitive mood, it matters 
little whether we consider the verb as transitive or intransitive. 
For mstance, what difference is there in our own language be- 
tween “the thing is doing” or “the thing is being done”? All 
this would have been seen long ago, if the Greek and Latin 
infinitives had not lost their case-endings and become mere 
srude-ferms. The consequence of which has been, that, although 
it is admitted that the Greek infinitive is to all intents and 
purposes a noun, to be declined by the article, the loss of the 
inal -αι has prevented people from discerning its relation to 
forms which may be declined without articles or prepositions. 
The Latin infinitive stands in. the same predicament, except that 
as the Romans had other verbals still admitting of inflexion, 
μιά had no article te help out the infinitive, its employment as 
» noun is confined to the general objective er accusative case. 
As ® nominative, it occurs only in later writers who were familiar 
with the Greek idiom. Supposing that we had not only pugna 
but pugnamen and pugnatus, we should be able to represent 
‘rom one root, all ferms of the infinitive; pug-nd (au«-vat), 
omug-na-mine (πυκ-να-μέναι), pug-na-se = pug-na-re (πυκ-να-σαι), 
oug-na-tu (πυκ-να-τυϊ), pug-na-ndo, pug-na-tum, &o., being all 
lifferent expressions, in the way of cases, of the same idea, 
“closeness for the sake of fighting.” 

It is perhaps right to .add that the first aorist infinitive active 
‘a8 τυπ-σαι) is, in our opinion, a representative of the third 
orm of the infinitive, the final s having dropt off. 

The ending of the Greek infinitive passive we have seen, is 
nvariably -σθαι. This we shall now be able to explain without 
lifficulty. As τύπ-σαι stands for τύπ-σαις or τύπ-οασε, 80 τύπ- 
Γεσθαι may stand for τυπτέθαὶς or τυπτέθεσε, the final -ς, which is 
mitted in the aorist, being attracted into the place before the ϐ, to 
which it seems to be drawn by a sort of etymological gravitation. 

The -er, which makes the Latin infinitive passive, is that 
nark of the locative which we have seen used as the charac- 
eristic of the passive voice in the other moods. And for this 
reason we consider that forms like dicier are not genuine, but 
that tthe mark of the active infinitive has been erroneously 
mitted. The full ferm (as vocarier = vocasier, from vocare 
= vocase) is perfectly analogous to that of the indicative passive 
(as vocatur from vocat). 
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The Sanscrit gerund in -fvd stands between the Latin m- 
finitive -se and the Greek verbal in -τύς, just as the Sansorit 
pronoun tvdm stands between the Greek σὺ and the Latin tw. 


(3) Parricrp.es. 


Although we have already spoken of the Greek participle in 
connexion with the adjective, and have endeavoured to explain 
the principles of its syntactical use (above, p. 881), method requires 
that we should again consider it in its etymological and syn- 
tactical relation to the infinitive mood, and other inflexions of 
the verb. 

The characteristic of the participle active in the present, 
future, and aorists, is -zt, both in Latin and Greek. This ap 
pears only in the oblique cases of the masculine and neuters, 
as τύπτοντος, τιθέντος, τυψαντος, δεικνύντος, amantis, docentis, 
&e. In the nominative masculine -ντ and -né are always abbre 
viated ; the s, which is the characteristic of the nominative case, 
being, however, invariably retained in the older conjugation: 
thus for τιθἐντ-ς we have TWeis, on the analogy of εἰς for evs; 
but for τύπτοντ-ς we have τύπτων, where the -ς is absorbed, 
as in καλλίων for καλλίονε; for τυψαντς we have τυψας ; for 
δεικνύντς, δεικνύς; for amants, amans; for dovents, docens; &e. 
The feminine is formed according to the principles laid down m 
the last book; and the neuter, by leaving out the nominative 
s; the ¢ is necessarily omitted. In Latin we have occasionally 
5 lengthened form of this participle, used as an active participle, 
though it is generally employed as an equivalent to the Greek 
verbals in -reos: we conceive that moribundus, amabundus, 
oriundus, are formed from mori(‘)ns, ama(<)ns, ori(a)ns, as 
Agrigrigentum, Tarentum, Buwentum, &c., are from ᾿Ακράγας 
Tapas, Ηυξεις, ἄτο. (above, p. 359). 

The Greek participle of the perfect active ends in -ως, “via, 
-0$3 -OTOS, -vias, -oTos; &c. The passive participle ends in -pépos, 
as we have eaid in speaking of the infinitives. The Latin passive 
participle ends in -tus, and the Greeks have a corresponding 
verbal in -ros. The Sanscrit active participle ends in -#é, like 
the Greek and Latin, with the exception of the perfect participle 
of which the terminations are -us, -ushé. 

We cannot agree with some modern scholars (Pott, Etymel. 
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Vorseh. I. p. 92, Giese, Mol. Dial. p. 108, Bopp, Krit. Gramm. 
ule 186) in considering the Greek and Sanscrit perfect participles 
sprung from the same form with the present. There is no 
race throughout of the », which appears so essential to the 
wdinary participle form, and, though it may be said that there 
8 an appearance of a weaker as well as a stronger form in the 
leclension of the Sanscrit participle, yet this does not go so 
ar as to establish an identity between this participle and one 
n which the weaker form is consistently employed. It is very 
wobable that the Sanscrit perfect participle contains the Sanscrit 
mding -vat, which we find m ¢é-vat, “so-much,” dana-vat, 
‘ rich,” &c. The Greek perfect participle ends m -For, as ap- 
years from the neuter -Fos for -For and the obhque case -Εότ-ος, 
κο. The nominative masculine in -ως is a representative of -Fors, 
ihe length of the vowel being a compensation for the lost con- 
nants. The feminine m -νια and the lengthened ἑ would seem 
ο Ῥοϊπί at once to the loss of an aspirate or digamma, and of 
» sibilant, so that this form is perfectly analogous to the Sanascrit. 
Fhe connexion between this termination -é7 or -For, the Sanscrit 
vat, and the common adjective ending -xos, will appear from the 
‘ollowing considerations. That πατρικὸς and πατρφος are all 
but synonyms 1s well known (see Hermann ad Eurip. Bacch. 1362, 
Neumann ad Aristot. Rerumpubi. Reliquias, Ῥ. 65). Now we 
ind that πατρυιός, warpvos, πάτρως, waTpwos, are also nearly 
synonymous; that these words are merely by-forms, no etymolo- 
vist will deny. We hkewise find µητρυια, apparently the feminine 
of KAT pws, and µητρυιός: also the adjective μητρικό. It ap- 
pears to us that all these words, as well as the Latm patruus, 
Sanecrit pitrivyas, belong to the same class as the perfect par- 
ciples. The feminine termination -via sometimes occurs in words 
spparently participles, but evidently not perfects, as ἅρπυιαι 
[ἄρπονσαι), αἁγυιά (ἄγουσα), ὄργυια (opéyouca). 

The participle termination in -z¢ owes its origin to the same 
pronominal stem as the third-person-plural ending in the verb. 
The forms τιθέντι, τιθενται, are, as we have seen, mutilated 
forms of imstrumental and locative cases, expressing that the act 
of placing is produced by, or has reference to, a set of persons 
or things. There is no reason why these forms should not be 
inflected through all the cases. If they are so treated we obtain 
the regular participle τιθείς-- τιθέντ-ο, &c. No doubt the same 
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series of inflexions might be appended to any other person of 
the verb. Why this is never done is obvious. The participle 
expresses the action of the verb without any limitation as to 
person. Such a meaning is conveyed by the form τιθεντ-, un- 
inflected. By the addition of different inflexions we confine it 
to one or other of the meanings “ they place,” “ they are placed,” 
&c., ‘if he places,” &c. The passive participle in -μενος, we 
have already discussed in speaking of the infinitive in -μεναι. 

It will be inferred, from what we have said, that we consider 
the participle as ultimately identical with the infinitive. In 
usage they are different, and the difference consists in this, 
that the infinitive, originally a participle or verbal noun in the 
locative case, has, in process of time, lost all traces of ita in- 
flexion, and may be considered as the most general and crude 
form in which the verb can appear—yevxwrarov καθεστὸς τών 
ἄλλων ῥημάτων, as Apollonius says (Syntae. III. 13, p. 229 
Bekk.): whereas the participle, instead of being a particular 
case, the locative or instrumental, of a verbal form, -has received 
or retained a set of inflexions which constitute it a mixture of 
adjective and verb. It will be remembered, however, that the 
participle becomes an adjective only in the same way in which 
the infinitive, and consequently the participle itself, when not 
joined to some noun, becomes a substantive, namely, by the 
syntactical contrivance which we call prefixing the definite article 
(above, p. 380). 

There are adjectives which have the same termination with the 
active participle, for instance yapteis = χαρίεντ-ς. These adjectives, 
however, do not express an action, but a quality, and therefore may 
be joined to a substantive as an epithet without an article, or even, 
as we have shown on a former oceasion, become to all intenta and 
purposes a substantive. Thus χαριεὶς ἄνθρωπος means simply “an 
agreeable man;” τιθεὶ ἄνθρωπος, on the contrary, could not 
mean ‘‘a placing man”, or ‘a man who is in the act of placing”, 
but ‘a man, when or if he is placing”, an hypothesis of some 
kind of action being implied. In the case, however, when the ar 
ticle is prefixed, the participle and adjective stand on the same 
footing: ὁ χαριεὶς ἄνθρωπον or ὁ χαριεί, “the agreeable man”; 
ὁ τιθεὶ ἄνθρωπος or ὁ τιθείο, “the placer”. And in this re 
lation the participle and infinitive are identical: τῷ τιθέναι and 
τῷ τιθέντι equally signify “by the placing”. 
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It is a theory of Grimm’s (Deutsche Grammatik, I. p. 1020 
foll:), that the Teutonic infinitive was originally declinable, the or- 
dinary form in -an being the accusative, which is also used substan- 
tively as the nominative, and the forms in -annes, -anne, &c., re- 
presenting the genitive and dative respectively. Grimm recognizes 
the genitive in the new High German forms meidens, fragens, &c., 
and the dative in the common infinitives meiden, fragen, on the 
analogy of seichen = signo, and regen = pluvid. He adds (p. 1022) 
“an unorganic participle in -rd, declinable like an adjective, and 
with a passive signification, has gradually developed itself out of 
the old nn and the preposition ze prefixed, by an interchange 
with nd, just as niemannes has become niemandes: thus we 
have ein xu lésender (legendus), ein xu gébender (dandus). 
Perhaps there is still time to expel from the language this 
stiff and unnatural formation." We cannot agree with the 
great philologer in his disapprobation of this form which seems 
to us to be confirmed by every analogy. Our English infinitive 
is the mutilated form of the dative of such a participle or gerund. 
Thus, in Wickliffe’s Bible, we have thou that art to comynge, 
which corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon pu pe fo cumenne eart 
(see Diversions of Purley, Vol.1. pp. xxxm. 450, Vol. u. p. 505, 
Taylor's Edition). Rask says that the present infinitive in Anglo- 
Saxon is never used with the particle {ο as in modern English, 
though the gerund always requires ¢o, whence he concludes that 
the gerund is nothing but the dative of the infinitive (Angio- 
Saxon Grammar, ῥ 400). In our opinion, the infinitive was 
originally the participle in -n‘, which became -xd in German, 
while the flexion form of the old Saxon, which inserted j before 
the case-ending, as in sldpandjes = dormientis, led to the En- 
glish -nge and ng. This participle, when used as an infinitive, 
lost. its inflexion, and could only be used as a gerund or case 
by means of the auxiliary preposition su or ¢o. It also suffered 
mutilation, being deprived of its final d in German, and reduced 
to the crude form of the word in English. The forms in -nn 
are assimilations for which we have many analogies in the Teu- 
tonic ; 
The Latin and Sanscrit languages, which have no definite article, 
and have therefore retained their inflexions longer than the Greek, 
afford us a direct proof of the view which we have taken of 
this question. The Latin expresses by cases of the lengthened 
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participle in -ndus, the verbals in -twm, -tu, those relations, 
which, in Greek, are generally conveyed by the infinitive with 
the definite article: Priscian calls all these cases gerundia,— 
gerundia quoque vel participialia, quum participiorum vide- 
antur habere obliquos casus, nec tempora significent, quod 
alienum est a verbo (legendi, legendo, legendum, lectum, lects); 
infinitivi tamen vice funguniur, quod solet apud Greecos arti- 
culis conjungi (p. 808). They had also an infinitive, which, 
like the Greek, was a mutilated form of the locative of a verbal 
in -sis, but as they had no definite article, they could not treat 
this as the Greeks did their infinitive; it remains, therefore, 
as the mere crude form, expressing the action of the verb, and 
perfectly equivalent to the verbal in -tum. The Sanscrit ex- 
presses all the relations of gerund and infinitive by verbal-forms 
in -tvd, -ya, -tum. The last of these is equivalent to the Latin 
verbal in -twm: deprived of its final letter, it may form the 
first part of a compound word, like any other crude form; 
thus we have such words as jé-tu-kdma, “desirous of vanquish- 
ing”, &c. The verbal in -tvd is the instrumental case of this. 
The verbal in -ya, which is only formed from roots compounded 
with prepositions, and has therefore lost its case-ending, owing 
to the weight of the forms in which it is found, must be com 
sidered as the instrumental case of a similar verbal in -ya. 
All these three, then, are verbals formed by means of the 
second pronominal element, which we have seen of so much 
use in the formation of abstract nouns. The elements -tva and 
-ya are combined to form the future-ending ¢av-ya, which 
is equivalent in meaning to the Greek verbal in -réos (perhaps 
τεξος), and to one sense of the Latin participle in -ndess. 

The oblique cases of participles in Greek and Latin and 
Sanscrit are often used absolutely, that is, they form, in combma- 
tion with nouns in the same case, a distinct though subordinate 
sentence without the intervention of any finite verbs. When the 
third person plural τιθέντι stands by itself, we understand it to 
mean, that an act of placing is going on by the instrumentality of 
several persons, who are neither ourselves nor those we speak to. 
When we use this same word as the instrumental case of the 
participle, we imply hypothetical placing, of which, however, the 
agent or instrument is some individual. When this imdividaal 
is expressed in the same case, we understand that a supposi- 
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τιθέντι or Διοδωρον τιθέντος, τοιαῦτ arta ‘yéevorr ἄν, Means 
“that if Diodorus were to place, certain things would ensue 
by or out of that action of his”. We endeavoured to show, 
when speaking of the adjective (above, p. 380), that the par- 
ticiple must always be understood in this way when it appears, 
not as an attributive word or epithet, but as a predicate, that 
is, when it is unaccompanied by the article. In modern Ger- 
man the predicate, whether adjective or participle, is not only 
distinguished by the want of the article, but also by mutila- 
tion in its inflexions. And here it must be remarked, that the 
German language possesses a logical advantage over all others; 
for it not only marks a distinction between the attributive used 
without the article and the attributive preceded by it—as gute-r 
Mensch, der gute- Mensch,—but also between the epithet in 
this last case and the predicate—as in der Mensch is gut (see 
Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV. p. 577). This is surely the 
ultimate refinement of a language in a logical or syntactical 
state. The German and Latin, however, fall short of the Greek 
in one use of the absolute participle. They rarely express the 
whole hypothesis by a single participle, im other words, they 
do not often use the absolute participle or predicate imper- 
sonally, but generally and as a rule add the subject. “The 
German and Latin syntax,” says Grimm (IV. p. 894), “‘ gene- 
rally requires that the subject should be expressed by the side of 
the absolute participle; the Greek, which is freer and less con- 
strained, allows us to use absolutely the participles of impersonal 
verbs, whose subject is not defined: e. g. ὕοντος πολλφ (not 
πολλοῦ), ‘when it was raining hard’; σαλπίζοντος ‘as he was 
sounding the trumpet’. I am not able to adduce a Latin 
pluente, ningente, buccinante, in any such sense; still lees a 
Gothic rignjandin or at rignjandin, hatrnjandin or at hatérn- 
jandin, although such absolute constructions are conceivable. 
Least of all would it be allowable in the dialects, which prefix 
the indefinite es to their impersonal verbs. It was necessary 
always to subjoin a definite subject to the absolute participle ; 
e. g. in old High German reganéntin himile; Gothic at rign- 
jandin himina; Latin calo pluente. It is only by way of 
exception that certain Latin and German formule allow the 
omission of the subject; ϱ. g. comperto, posito; new High 
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German gesetet, kaum gesagt, anders auegedrickt.” When s 
participle is used absolutely in Sanscrit it generally appears 
connected with some noun in the locative case, which is the 
proper inflexion for this construction; the genitive and ablative 
cases, which are the most common forms in Greek and Latin 
respectively, seem {ο owe their employment for this purpose to 
their having superseded the old locative. The following instance 
is given by Wilkins (Sanscrit Grammar, p. 682): 


mrité pitari, té vird, vandd étya sva mandiran, 
na-chirdd éva vidudnsé védé dhanushi-cha a-bhavan, 


“their father being dead (locatives}, those heroes, having gone 
(verbal in -ya) from the forest to their own abode, after πο 
long time even, became skilled in the Véda and in the bow” 
(we remark, by the way, that chira is the modern form of 
jira from jara-s, γῆρας: ajira-s 1 found in the Rigvéda: see 
Eassen’s Antholog. Sanscritica, p. 97, 1.10, and note 1). It is 
a remarkable instance of the looseness of the Indian syntax, 
that the indeclinable verbals in -ya and ted, which are obviously 
fragments of locatives, may be used absolutely, though the nomi- 
native case of the sentence is not the noun to which they refer, 
either with an active sense, as in the Hitépdidésa, p. 8, kh 27: 
iti uwk-tvd, canaih sanair upagam-ya, téna vydghréna dhritah 
su pantha uchintayat, “when he (the tiger) had thus spoken, 
and had come up to him slowly, slowly, the traveller, caught by 
the tiger, began to reflect”,—-where uk-tvd and upagam-ya refer 
to vydghrén’a, the instrumental of vydghra-s, which governs 
the verb uchintayat, the nominative being pdntha,—or with a 
passive sense, as in Nalus, XIV. 17: 


krédhad-ostiyayi-tvd tan, rakshéd mé bhavatah krité, 


‘“‘as I (the serpent) have cursed him in anger, thy preservation 
has been effected by me.” It is unnecessary to dwell upon these 
Sanscrit forms: the reader who is curious about them will find 
an abundance of examples in a paper by W. von Humboldt in 
the Indische Bibliothek, Vol. τ. p. 133 foll.; Vol. u. p. 72 [ο]. 
Having thus investigated all the inflexions of person, tense, 
and mood, which distinguish the verb im the three classical lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family, we shall, for the sake of 
the younger student, select an example or paradigm frem each 
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of these languages, in order that the principles of classification 
which we propose may be more evident. We shall take the 
Greek language first, because it possesses the most complete 
system of moods and tenses; then the Sanscrit, which falls short 
of it in this respect; and, lastly, the Latin, which is the most 
defective. 

In the arrangement of the tenses and moods in the follow- 
ing paradigms, we have adopted the more general division into 
definite and indefinite tenses, and, making the active voice of 
the Greek verb the basis of comparison, we have five definite 
tenses and as many indefinite. The order in which we have 
taken these tenses is chosen rather from etymological considera-- 
tions, than from regard to the connexion of past, present, and 
future time. The first pair of tenses are those which in the 
eommon verbs exhibit some artifice for increasing the weight 
and strength of the form, whether it be by guna, by anusvdra, 
by reduplication, or, as in the Greek verb selected, by pro- 
nominal adjunct; the second pair presents reduplication, in which 
it agrees with tlie first, and also affixes the second pronominal 
element, generally under the form ha, or ka; the third pair is 
formed by the addition of the same element as sa; the fourth 
by its addition as ya; and in the fifth we have a combination of 
the insertions sa and ya, which form the two preceding sets 
of tenses. We have given not only the forms which really 
eccur or might occur in classical Greek or Latin, but also those 
which we infer must have existed in the oldest state of the 
language. The three roots we have chosen are all analogous in 
point of meaning, and identical etymologically in the Sanscrit 
and Latin. | 


I. Greek root τυπ-ς root τυπ-, pronominal suffix -τ-. 


(1) Active voice, or, verb with person-endings in 
the instrumental case. 


(a) Invicative Moon. 


THE MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 


Ist Deruvrre Tensz (Present Indicative). 
Supposed original forms. 


’ 
τυπ-το-μι 

’ 
τυπ-τε-σι 

, 
τυπ-τε-τι 


e 
TUN-TO-LES 
τύπ-τε-τες 

’ 
τυπ-το-ντι 


Ist Inperunte Tense (Imperfect). 


, 
ἐ-τνπ-το-μι 

, 
ἑ-τύπ-τε-σι 

’ 
ε-τύπ-τε-τι 


, > 
€-TUN-TO-[LES 

9 , 
ε-τυπ-τε-τες 


/ 
ἐ-τύπ-το-ντι 


Existing forms. 
(τύπτω), 
(τυπτεις), 
(τυπτει), 
(τυύπτετο»), 
(τυπτετον), 
(τύπτομεν), 
(τύπτετε), 
(τυπτουσι(ν). 


(ἐτύπτετον), 
(ἐτυπτότην), 
(ετύπτοµεν). 
(ἐτυπτετε), 
(ἔτυπτον). 


2nd Ὀκειντε Tense (Perfect). 


τετύπ-(ἆλα-μι 
-:το-τύφα-μι 

τετύφα-σι 

τετύφα-τι 


τετύφα-μες 
τετύφα-τες 


τετύφα-ντι 


(τε τυφα), 


(τέτυφας), 
(τέτυφεν), 


* (τετύφατον), 


(τετύφατον), 
(τετύφαμεν), 
(τετύφατε), 

(τετυφᾶσιν). 


[Βουκ IV. 
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2nd Inpermrre Tense (Plus Perfect). 


Supposed original forms. 
ε-τετυφέφα-μι 
«-τετυφενα-σι 
ε-τετ υφέφα-τι 


ἑ-τετυφέψα-μες 
» , 
ε-τετυφεφα-τες 


, a 
ε-τετυφεφα-ντι 


Existing forms. 
(ετοτύφειν), 
(ετετύφεις), 
(έτετυφει), 
(ἐτετύφειτον), 
(ἐτετυφείτην), 
(ετετύφειμεν), 
(ἐτετυφειτε). 
(ἐτετύφεισαν).. 


Srd. Dermnrre Tzneszk (Future). — 


. , 
τυπ-σο-σμι 

, 
τυπ-σε-σι 


, 
Ττυπ-σε-τι 


/ 
τυπ-σο-μες 

’ 
τυπ-σε-τες 


, 
τυπ-σονντι 


(τύψω), 
(τύψεις), 
(τυψει), 
(τύψετον)» 
(τυψετον), 
(τύψοµεν), 
(τύψετε), 
(τύψουσιν). 


Srd Inperinrrr Tense (Aorist). 


, ’ 
ε-τυπ-σα-μι 

, ρ' 
ε-τυπ-σα-σι 


’ , 
ε-τυπη-σέε-τι 


, , 
ε-τύπ-σα-μες 
ε-τύπ-σα-τες 

, td 
ἐ-τύπ-σα-ντι 


( é Tua), 
(ἔτυψας), 
(ἐτυψεν), 
(ετύψατον)» 
(ἐτυψάτην), 
(ἐτύψαμεν), 
(έτυψατε), 


(ἔτυψαν). 
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(6) Consunctrve anp Oprative Moone. 


4th Derinrre Tense (Present Subjunctive, or Present 


Desiderative). 
Supposed original forms. Existing forms. 
τύπ-τὴ-ομι (τύπτω), 
τύπ-τ-ύα-σι (τυπτης), 
τύπ-τ-φα-τι (τύπτη), 
(τυπτητον), 
(τύυπτητον), 
τυπ-τ-Ψο-μες (τύπτωµεν), 
TUN-T-Ya-TES (σύπτητε), 
τύπ-τ-φο-ντι (τύπτωσιν). 


4th Inverinrre Tense (Present Optative, or Past Desiderative). 


(ε)-τύπ-τ-Ψο-μι (τυπτοιµι), 
(ε)-τύπ-τ-ψα-σι (τυπτοις), 
(ε)-τυπ-τ-ψα-τι (τυπτοι). 
(τύπτοιτον), 
(τυπτοίτην), 
(ε)-τύπ- τ-ψο-μεο (τυπτοιµεν), 
(ε)-τύπ-τ-φα-τες (τύπτοιτε), 
(ε)-τύυτ-τ-ψο-ντι (τυπ-τυιεν). 


5th Derintre Tense (Desiderative Verb. in -σείωλ 


τυπ-σ-φο-μι (τυπ-σε-ίω), 
&o. &e. 
5th Inperinrrs Trnsz (olic Aorist Optative). 
(€)-rum-c-ya-mt (τύπ-σεια), 
&c.. &o. 


And so on through the other tenses in the later state of 
the language. 
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(c) Ιπρεβλτινε. 
Direct Command (Present Imperative). 


Supposed original forms. Existing forms. 
τυπ-τε-(θι) (τύπτε), 
τυπ-τέ-τω (τυπτέτω), 

(τύπτετον), 
(τυπτέτων), 
, eee ; @eeeeeeeé 
TUN-TE-TES (runtere), 
TUT-TO-VTWY (τυπτόντων). 


{And so on through the other tenses.) 


(2) Ίνεινιτινε. 
The mere state or action. 


τυπ-τθ-μέναι 

τυπ-τέ-ναι (τυπτειν), 
ος 

τυπ-σαι-ς (τύψαι). 


(And similarly in the other tenses.) 


(2) Reflexive voice, or verb with person-endings in the lo- 
‘ative ease. 

Two of the tenses of the indicative will be sufficient to 
lhow the principle. 


tst Derinire Tense (Present). 


τυπ-το-μαι (τυπτοµαι), 

τύπ-τε-σαι (turret), 

τυπ-τε-ται (τύπτεται), 
(τυπτὀµεθον)., 
(τυπτεσθον), 

| (τυπτεσθον), 
τυπ-το-με-θεν (τυπτοµεθα), 
τυπ-τε-σ-θεν (τυπτεσθε), 


, , 
τυπ-το-νται (τύπτονται). 
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Ist Inperocre Tener (Imperfect). 


Supposed origizial forms. 
6-τυπ-τΤό-μην 
ε-τυπ-τε-σαι 

-(σην) 
ἑ-τυπ-τέ-την 


e , 
ε-τυπ-το-με-θεν 

td , 
ε-τύπ-τε-σ-θεν 


Ld , 
€-TUN-TO-VT NV 


Existing forms. 
(erurrouny), 
(ervmrou), 


(ετυπτετο), 


(ετυπτόµεθον), 
(ετυπτεσθον), 
(ετυπτέσθην), 


“(6τυπτόµεθα). 


(έτυπτεσθε), 


(ἐτύπτοντο). 


(8) Passive voice, or formations with the element th-ya, or 
ya, the person-endings being still in the mstrumental case. 


Ist Aonsst or full form. 


, ’ 

ε-τ α-μι 
, ’ 

ε-τυφ-θψα-σι 
, , 

ε-τ α-τι 


ε-τύφ-θψα-μες 
: «-τύφ-θψα-τες 
ε-τύφ-θψα-ντι 


(ετύφθην), 


| (ετυφθης), 


(ετύφθη), 

(ἐτυφθητον), 
(ἐτυφθήτην), 
(ετύφθημεν), 


- (ἐτύφθητε), 


(ετυφθησαν). 


@nd Aornsr or contracted form. 


6-TUT-Ya-ms 
€-TUT-Ya-ot 


0 ’ 
ε-τυπ-ύα-τι 


Ld , 
ἐ-τύπ-ψα-μες 

’ 
€-TUN-Ya-TES 

/ 
ἐ-τύπ-/α-ντι 


(ἐτύπην) ’ 
(ετυπηκς), 
(eru7n), 


(erumnrov), 
(ἐτυπήτην), 
(ετυ πηµεν), 
(ἐτύπητε), 

(ἐτυπησαν). 


[ Boox IV. 
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m these’ are formed futures with person-endings in the lo- 
ve case tuPOnoouat, τυπήσοµαι. 

This suffix appears in the imperative mood of the passive 
6, apparently with an instrumental suffix: thus we have 
“Τέσθω for τυπ-τε-θέ-τω, &e. In the infinitive, too, we have 
-recOat apparently for τυπτέθαὶς = τυπτεθφάσαι. 

The very complete, and indeed superabundant set of inflexions, 
ch this paradigm assigns to the Greek verb, hardly falls to 
lot of any single verb in the writings which have come down 
us. Like every other copious language, the Greek has more 
n one word to express our every-day actions, and thus the 
bs of very common use generally work together in a sort of 
oartnership; one furnishes the aorist, another supplies the 
ire, and so on: the verb signifying “to go, or come”, for 
‘ance, has made up its tenses from four different roots: present, 
‘ouac; imperfect, ew or 710; future, elus; aorist, ἦλθον : 
fect, ἥκω. The long list of defective verbe, which we find 
every Greek grammar, is a proof of the richness, not of the 
erty, of the language. 


II. Sanscrit root tud-. 


Ist Derinrre Tznsz (Present Indicative). 


Parasmaipadam. . Atmanépadam. 
tuda-mi tudé (for tuda-mé), 
tuda-st tuda-sé, 
tuda-ti tuda-té, 
tudd-vas tudda-vahé, 
tuda-thas tudé-thé, 
tuda-tas tudé-té, 
tudaé-mas tudd-ma-hé, 
tuda-tha tuda-dhvé, 


tuda-nti tuda-nté. 
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=p “wan (Imperfect Indicative). 


. Atmanépadam. 

-- a-tudé (for a-tuda-mé), 
ae a-tuda-thds, 
- a-tuda-ta, 

— a-tudé-vahi, 
.--- a-tudé-tham, 
ο ----ᾱ a-tudé-tdm, 
__ a-tuda-ma-hi, 
_ceangwel, a-tuda-dhvam, 
ah a-tuda-nta. 


γην εως (Perfect Indicative). 


ν 

! tu-tudé (for tu-tuda-mé), 
as tu-tud-i-shé, 
~ pots tu-fadé (for tu-tuda-té), 
te tu-tud-i-va-hé, 
~~ eaten tu-tuda-thé, 
πως tu-tuda-té, 
~~ tu-tudi-ma-hé, 

tu-tudi-dhvé, 


neath .ξ weteda-nit) tu-tudi-ré (for tu-fiuda-n?é). 
wears, oF corresponding 2nd Indefinite Tense, is 


_ 
ως 
ο Ένωετα Panes (Future Indicative), wanting. 
ὃν NOMPLNITE Texsz (Aorist Indicative). 
κου” a-tut-si (for a-tut-sa-mé), 
wien were’ a-tut-thds (for a-tut-sa-s‘), and 
wnat a-tut-ta, 8ο on, 
άρα a-tut-s-va-hi, 
ater th a-tut-sd-tham, 
ee a-tut-sa-tam, 
ενος a-tut-s-ma-hi, 
αυ a-tud-dhvam, 


a-tut-sa-ta. 
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It is doubtful whether the potential, which follows, is the 
th Derinrre Tense, or the 4th Inperinrre Tense deprived of 
8 augment (above p. 489). 


Parasmaipadam. Atmanépadam. 
tudé-ya-m tudé-ya(mé), 
tudé-s tudé-thas, 
tudé-t tudé-ta, 
tudé-va tudé-va-hi, 
tudé-tam tudé-yd-tham, 
tudé-tam tudé-yd-tam, 
tudé-ma tudé-ma-ht, 
tudé-ta tudé-dhvam, 
tudé-yu-s tudé-van. 


5th Derintre Tense (Desiderative in 8-ya-mi). 


tét-s-ya-mi tét-s-yé (for tét-s-ya-mé), 
tot-s-ya-st tét-s-ya-sé, 

tot-s-ya-tt tét-s-ya-té, 

tét-s-ya-vas tét-s-ya-va-hé, 
tét-s-ya-thas tot-s-yé-thé, 

tét-s-ya-tas tot-s-yé-té, 

tét-s-ya-mas tét-s-ya-ma-hé, 
tét-s-ya-tha tét-s-ya-dhvé, 

tét-s-ya-nte tot-s-ya-nté. 


5th Inpgrinrre Tense (Aorist Optative). 


a-tét-s-yam a-tit-s-yé (for a-tét-s-ya-mé), 
a-tét-s-ya-s a-tot-s-ya-thas, 

a-tot-s-ya-t a-t6t-3-ya-ta, 

a-tot-8-ya-va a-tét-s-ya-va-ht, 
a-tot-s-ya-tam a-tét-s-yé-tham, 
a-t6t-s-ya-tam a-tét-s-yé-tam, 

a-t6t-8-ya-ma@ a-t6t-s-ya-ma-ht, 

a-tét-s-ya-ta a-tét-s-ya-dheam, 
a-tot-s-ya-n(tt) a-tht-s-ya-nta. 


33 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Parasmaipadam. Atamanépadam. 
tuda-ni tudat, 
tuda tuda-sea, 
tuda-tu tuda-tam, 
tudd-va tudd-ma-kat, 
tuda-tam tudé-tham, 
tuda-tam tudé-tam, 
tudd-ma tudd-ma-khas, 
tuda-ta tuda-dheam, 
tuda-ntu tuda-ntam. 


INFINITIVE AND Gerunp. 


tuda-tum, 
tuda-tea. 


The passive is formed from the Atamanépadam by the 
insertion of ya. 


III. Latin root tud- with anusvara. 


ist Derinrre Tense (Present Indicative). 


Active. Passive. 
tu-n-do-(m) tu-n-d-or (tundo-mer), 
tu-n-di-s tu-n-de-ris, 
tu-n-dt-t tu-n-di-tur, 
tu-n-di-mus tu-n-di-mur, 
te~n-ds-tis tu-n-dt-mint (or, -minor), 
tu-n-du-nt tu-n-du-ntur. 


ist [npEFInITE TENsE. 


Wanting. 
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2nd Derinrre Tense (Perfect Indicative). 

Active. Passive. 
tu-tudt 

tu-tude-stt 
tu-tudt-t Wanting. 
tu-tudt-mus 
tu-tudt-stis 
tu-tudé-runt. 


Srd Derinire TEnse. 


(tu-n—de-bo 8) Wanting. 


3rd Inperintre σνακ (used as the Imperfect Indicative). 


tunde-ba-m tu-n-de-ba-r (for tu-n-de-ba-mer), 
&e. &c. 


4th Inperinire Trnse (used under the form -am, -és, &c., 
Future Indicative; under the form -dm, -ds, &c., as Present 
bjunctive). 


tu-n-dd-m tu-n-da-r (for tu-n-da-mer), 
tu-n-da-s (or -dé-s) tu-n-da-ris (or dé-ris), 
&e. &c. 


4th Inperinrre Tense (Imperfect Subjunctive). 


tu-n-de-re-m tu-n-de-re-r (for tu-n-de-re-mer), 
tu-n-de-re-8 tu-n-de-ré-ree, 
&e. &e. 


The 5th Derinrre Tense would be formed in -rio, if it 
existed in this particular verb. 


33—2 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Active. Passive. 
tu-n-de tu-n-de-re, 
tu-n-di-to tu-n-di-tor, 
tu-n-dt-tote tu-n-di-mtnor, 
tu-n-du-nto tu-n-—du-ntor. 


INFINITIVE AND GERUND. 
tu-n-de-re tu-n-de-rt-er, 


tun-sum, tu-n-de-ndus 
&e. &e. 


[ Boox Ι] 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CONJUGATIONS. 


Tue differences in the verbs of the Indo-Germanic family, 
hich have induced grammarians to divide them into classes 
alled conjugations, are produced entirely by the various methods 
hat have been adopted to give greater strength to the root in 
he present tense and those dependent upon it. The necessity 
yr this addition to the root has arisen in the wish to create 
n expression of duration, which, as we have before remarked, 
ι often effected by reduplication only. Other methods of expres- 
ing it were brought forward under the head of vocalization (p. 302): 
a, however, the subject of the Greek conjugations has never been 
roperly treated, we may venture in this place to resume the 
ubject at greater length. It will perhaps conduce to the better 
derstanding of the nature of those changes on which differences 
f conjugation depend, if we begin by a brief survey of the Sanserit 
nd German systems. 

The Indian grammarians divide their verbal roots into 10 
Jasses or conjugations. They reckon the whole number of roots 
it 2352, to which they add 44 Sautra roots, or those which are 
aken into the Sétrdni or grammatical rules for the purpose of 
leriving some few nouns which cannot be traced back to any of the 
‘egular verbal roots. The number of the distinct roots in actual 
ise is much less than that which the grammarians give; indeed 
10t above 500 are found in the existing Sanscrit writings. The 
listinctions of the 10 conjugation classes, which with the exception 
of the 9th class do not extend beyond the present (indicative, 
mperative, and optative) and imperfect (indicative), are of two 
kinds: first vowel changes, guna or anusvdra ; secondly, pro- 
aominal additions, na, nu or ya. We shall, therefore, give two 
slassifications of the 10 conjugations ; first, according as they have 
pronominal additions or not; secondly, as they have guna or 
anwsvara. 
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A. I. 


II. 
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No pronominal addition. 
a. Person-endings joined immediately to the root. 
2nd class, 70 roots, as ρᾶ-ηε “1 rule.” 





διά ..... 20roote—reduplication, as da-d4-mi “I give.” 
7th ..... 24 roots—anusvdra, as bhi-na-d-mi “I 
split” (findo). 


β. Person-endings joined to the root by the vowel a. 
Ist class, 1000 roots—guna of root vowel, as bédham 
| (from budh), ““Ι know.” 
6th ..... 130 roots—no guna, as tudami (from tud.) 


Pronominal addition. 
a. ya added to the root. 
4th class, 130 roote—mostly neuter verbs, as ndc-¢d- 
mi “I perish.” 
10th ..... guna; mostly causals and derivatives, as 
mana-yd-mi “I honour.” 
β. nu added to the root. 
5th class, 30 roote, guna of suffix, as ap-né-mi “I 
| obtain.” J 
8th ..... 10 roots; all except kri ‘“‘to make” ending 
| in 2 or 4, probably adscititious in the other 
9 roota, as ta-nd-mt. 
ry. ma added to the root. 
9th class—ewna of suffix, which becomes ni before the 
heavy endings, as mrd; mrd-nd-mi, mrd- 
ni-mas. 


a. Both vowels gunad. 

Ist and 10th classes, budha, bédhdmi; churi, chérayami. 

B. First vowel σπα. 

gnd and 3rd classes, dvica, dvégmi; da, da-ddmi. 

yy. Second vowel guna’d. 

4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th classes, such-yd-mi ; apnémt; 
tudami ; tanémi ; mrdnémi. 

6. anusvdra. 

7th class, yuja, yunajmi (jungo). 


Grimm divides the verb in all the German dialects into two 
great classes or conjugations distinguished by the form of the 
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erite ; the first he calls the strong conjugation ; it forms the 
erite from the root without the addition of any foreign ele- 
it: the second he terms the weak conjugation; it forms ite 
write by the insertion of the lingual d (in old High German ἐ) 
ween the root and person-ending. Now it appears that the 
ng form is the original one in all the German dialects, for 
derivative verbs are conjugated according to the weak form, 
roots which form the basis of the language are confined to 
strong verbs, and though a strong verb may in the course 
ime degenerate into a weak one the converse never takes 
‘e. Therefore, for the purpose of comparison, we may safely 
e alone the weak form of conjugation. The strong verbs are 
ded into two classes each consisting of 6 conjugations; the 
| of these leading subdivisions contains the verbs with redu- 
ated preterites, the second, those in which the perfect is formed 
vocalization only. Two of the reduplicated conjugations (the 
and 6th) adopt both methods of forming the preterite, and 
she vowel is the same in the singular and plural preterite of 
7th conjugation, and as verbs vacillate between this and the 
Iplicated conjugation, Grimm concludes (I. p. 838) that the 
must be supposed to have been originally reduplieative with 
ange of vowel like the 5th and 6th. Grimm (I. p. 840) takes 
following instances among others, from the Gothic language ; 
gives the first singular present indicative; preterite indicative 
ular; preterite indicative plural; and the participle. 
Reduplicated conjugation. 
. Salta (salto); sdat-salt, sdi-saltum ; saltans. 
. Haita (voco) ; hdt-hait, hai-haitum ; haitans. 
[.  Hlaupa (curro) ; hlai-hiaup(!), hlat-hldupum ; hlaupans. 
',  Slépa (dormio) ; sai-zlép, sdi-slépum ; slépans. 

Reduplicated with change of vowel. 
. Léia (irrideo); lat-lé, lai-léum ; ldians. 
[.  Gréta (ploro); gat-grét, gdi-grétum ; grétans. 

Change of vowel without reduplication. 
I. Fara (proficiscor) ; for, forum ; farans. 
Π. Greipa (rapio); grdéip, gripum; gripans. 
.. MKiusa (eligo); kaus, kusum; kusans. 
.  Giba (do); gab, gébum; gibans. 
I, Nima (sumo); nam, némum; numans. 
1. Hilpa (adjuvo) ; haip, hulpum ; hulpans. 
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The English reader will find the law, according to which 
Grimm has arranged the six last conjugations, very well stated 
in a paper in the Philological Museum (Vol. 1. p. 375 foll.). 
It will be sufficient for our present purpose to give the scheme 
of the vowels in all the conjugations m Gothic and old High 
German (Grimm, I. 837). 


Goruic. Οι Hick German. 


pres. pret.sg. pret.pl. part.pr. pres. pret.sg. pret. pl. part. pr. 














































































































1. Gt-a Gi-a a fa a a 
Π. Gi-dt | ἀϊ-άὶ ot η” ία et 
Ill. Gi-du | di-du ό ta fe 6) 
IV. ἀϊ-έ Gi-é a ta ia a 
ν. άἱ- άϊ-ὅ --- | — κα -- 
τι. άϊ-ό ἀϊ-ό é — μα κα — 
vil. 6 6 a a μα. a a 
νηι, ai t ἑ é et $ $ 
μα. iw Gu tb a to 6 7} ο 
x. a é 2 ἕ ἑ α ά é 
XI. a é u é, 8 a a ο 
XII. a ο u 4 a ο % 





These strong conjugations include 80 English verbs; the second 
conjugation, however, has no representative in our language, and 
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all our verbs have lost the reduplication. All the primitive verbs 
in the other Teutonic dialects are aleo formed according to the 
strong Gothic inflexion. Now if we compare this form of conjuga- 
tion, which comprises 130 verbs out of the scanty remains of 
Gothic literature, we shall find that it agrees with the first Sanscrit 
conjugation, which contains nearly half of the Sanscrit verbal roots. 
Some few present traces of the fourth Sanscrit conjugation ; for 
instance, in the seventh Gothic conjugation, we have vahsja 
(cresco), vahs-ji-th (crescit) ; preterite véhs, véhsum; participle 
vahsans, corresponding to the old High German and old Saxon 
wahksu, middle High German wahse, Anglo-Saxon véaxe, English 
wax. The general analogy between the German strong verbs 
and the principal Sanscrit conjugation was first pointed out by 
Bopp: we shall therefore give his remarks on the subject (Vergi. 
Gramm. p.115). “The a which is added to the root in the 
Gothic verbs, remains unaltered before certain person-endings, 
while before others it is softened into i; thus, hatt-a, hait-i-s, 
hait-i-th ; second person dual hatt-a-ts ; plural hatt-a-m, haiti-th, 
hait-a-nd. The root-vowels ¢ and a are guna’d as in Sanscrit, ex- 
cept that the guna vowel a is here softened to ὁἑ, which, when com- 
bined with a radical ¢ is contracted into a long ἑ (written οἱ): 
therefore e. g. keina (= kina for kiina) ‘I germinate’, from KIN, 
biuga, ‘I bend’, from BUG, Sanscrit bhuj, from which we have the 
participle bhugna. The diphthongs ai, aw, like the Sanscrit é, aé, 
are unsusceptible of guna; the same is the case with regard 
to é=Sanscrit 4 and a. The Sanscrit root-vowel a has been 
treated in three different ways in Gothic. It either remains 
unaltered in those tenses which are affected by conjugation, and, 
except in the reduplicated forms, is lengthened to 6 in the 
preterite: thus e.g. far-i-th agrees with charati, and for with 
chachéra. Or, in the second place, the old a appears under 
the weaker form i in the conjugation-tenses, but is retained in 
the monosyllabic singular of the preterite, so that the stronger 
α is here opposed to the weaker i, just as in the first case the 6 = 
Sanscrit 4 is opposed to the short a: thus, the Sanscrit root ad, 
‘to eat’, Gothic AT, forms the present ita, singular preterite at, 
as-t, at. Thirdly, the radical α is altogether extirpated without 
leaving any traces, and is replaced by the weaker ἐ, which is 
treated as if it had been an original ἑ and appeared in the 
corresponding Sanscrit forms; that is to say, it is guna'd with 
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ὁ in the conjugation-tensea, and with a in the preterite singular, 
while it is retained unaltered in the preterite plural. To 
this class belongs KIN (mentioned above), present keina, pre- 
terite singular kain, plural kin-wum: the corresponding Sanscrit 
root is jan (Greek yev-); and greipa, graip, gripum, from 
GRIP, are similarly related to the veda-form grabh: on the 
contrary, beita, bait, bitum, from BIT, have a 

é in the Sanscrit bhid, similarly VIT, Sanscrit vid” (above, p. 
g2, 304). There is, however, a remarkable difference between 
the strong German verbs and the first Sanscrit conjugation, 
which Bopp has not noticed; namely, that in the first Sapn- 
scrit conjugation, the connecting vowel is guna’d as well as 
the root-vowel, whereas, in the German, the connecting vowd 
never admits any quantitative modification. There is yet ano 
ther point which we must not overlook, if we would make 
a profitable comparison between the German and Sansorit 
verb. We have seen that the Sanscrit verb has guna a 
well as reduplication, so that it agrees with the fifth and 
sixth strong conjugations of the German verb. But when the 
verb-root consists of a short a, between two single consonants, 
only the first and second persons singular of the preterite are 
reduplicated, all the other persons being distinguished by a sub- 
stitution of the diphthong é= αἱ for the long 4, and the first 
syllable being thrown off. Thus, from the root tan we have 
preterite first and second person singular ¢atdna, second singular 
ténitha, dual téniva, ténathus, plural ténatus, ténema, téna, 
ténus. Bopp thinks this 7 has arisen from assimilation of the 
connecting vowels (Krit. Gramm. der Sanskr. Spr. p. 224, comp. — 
Vergl. Gramm. pp. 40, 64). We do not see how this can be 
the case, for in the second and third dual, at all eventa, the 
connecting vowel is not ἑ but a. We rather look upon it as 
a substitution for the augment of the same kind with that which 
takes place so commonly in Latin, where reduplication is 90 
seldom found: thus, we have οᾶρίο, cépi; vénio, véni, ke. 
That these are substitutions for a lost reduplication, may be 
inferred from a comparison of pepigt with compégi, of fags with 
πέφευγα, &c. With regard to the distinction of the first and 
third singular in tlie Sanscrit preterite from the other persons, 
Grimm has aptly compared the old High German and Anglo 
Saxon singular, I. Jas, II. ἰδεί III. das; plural, 1. Ἰάδωπιόε, 
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Il. Ueut, TI. Uésunm (Deuteche Gramm. I. p. 1056). From 
this we infer that the six last of the German strong conjuga- 
tions were cither originally reduplicated like the six first, or 
that the strengthening of the vowel is to be considered as 
perfectly identical with reduplication, as we shall see it is in 
Greek. 


In the ordinary Greek grammars the conjugations of the 
verbs are divided into three classes; (1) those of the barytone 
verbe, or of those which never admit an accent on the ending 
of the present; (2) those of the contracted verbs in -έω, -aw, 
and -ow; and (8) those of the verbs in -μι. This classification 
is not scientific; it is only primdé facie, and should therefore 
be abolished as soon as possible. We have before shown that 
all verbs origmally agreed in their person-endings with those in 
2, a8 well from other reasons, as from the fact that those which 
are still so conjugated express the most elementary notions, and, 
therefore, must be considered as the oldest verbs. It is true 
that the Greek verbs in -μι are distinguished from the other 
verbs by certain peculiarities, but they should be classed ac- 
cording to these peculiarities, and not be discriminated from the 
rest of the verbs merely because they have their person-endings 
preserved in a more primitive form. The proper method of 
arranging the Greek verbs is that which is adopted in the Sanscrit 
and Teutonic grammars: namely, according to the different modes 
of strengthening the form of the present and other principal 
tenses. We cannot divide the Greek conjugations into strong 
and weak forms, in the same way as the Gothic: for, in the 
first. place, all Greek verbs form the preterite by reduplication, 
whereas this is confined to the strong form in Gothic: and, con- 
versely, all verbs form certain tenses by the addition of a foreign 
element, which is the indication of the weak form in Gothic. 
We may, however, say, that, in case the lengthened form of 
the present is a consequence of its being a derivative or secondary 
verb, it cannot form any of its tenses by an alteration of the 
quality or quantity of the root-vowel, but must have recourse 
either to reduplication, addition, or both; and in this way it 
may be said that derivative or secondary verbs in Greek are 
weaker forms. 

One of the great mistakes which grammarians have committed 
τη this department is, that they have considered the present tense 
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of barytone verbs as the primitive form of the root, and the 
other tenses as derived from it. The consequence of this has 
been to load our dictionaries and lists of defective verbs with 
an infinitude of so-called obsolete forms, from which, forsooth, 
these tenses were derived. The fact is, that the present tense 
of a barytone verb always shows the root under some modification 
or increase, the genuine root being in most cases preserved in 
the so-called second aorist. We proceed to classify the verbs 
according to the various methods by which this corroboration 
of the present is effected. And let us take (I) the primitive 
verbs; (II) the derivative verbs. 


I. (1) The simplest and apparently the oldest modification, 
is that by which tlie root is immediately connected with . the 
ending, the vowel being generally guna’d, and the initial conso- 
nant reduplicated, when the root begins with a consonant. To 
this form belong the first three conjugations of the verbs in 
-μι. There are cases in which we find reduplication without 
guna, as in πίπτω for πι-πέτω: in others guna without re 
duplication, as in d7-vi; in others the roots are joined to the 
ending without any change, as im εἰ-μί, ἐσ-μί, and in some we 
find anusvdra of the reduplication, as in πί-μ-πλημι. All these 
verbs may be compared with the second and third Sanscrit con- 
jugations. 


(2) A very large class adds to the root the pronominal 
syllable (second element) «a = Sanscrit ya. These correspond, 
therefore, to the fourth and tenth Sanecrit conjugations. In 
Greek, however, the addition is absorbed, and represented only 
by a variety of assimilations, as is often the case when the same 
syllable is used for the purpose of forming a comparative de- 
gree. The following are the transformations under which this 
adjunct appears in the verb conjugation. 


a, When the verb root ends in a liquid, the ε is frequently 
placed before the liquid, according to a principle before laid down, 
that the liquid sounds its adjacent vowel indifferently before or 
after; thus from the root σπαρ- we have σπείρω for σπάρφαμι, 
from φαν, Φαίνω for φάνψαμι, &c. Or the liquid is doubled, 
thus from Wad, we have Waddw from Wadryau, like ἄλλος for 
dws, &c., and from καρ, we have both κέρρω and κείρω, from 
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φθαρ, both φθερρω and φθείρω, and so forth. Or a short ι 
in the root coalesces with the « of the adjunct and becomes 
long ; thus from «piv, we have κρῖνω = xpivyaut. 


β. When the root ends in y, x, x, or in ὃ, 7, 0, this 
pronominal adjunct is represented, as when it appears under the 
same circumstances in comparatives, by ἕ, σσ, or ττ, of which 
we conclude ἕ is always the primitive change. We have seen 
that ζ is equivalent to yi, κι, χι, and also to δι, θι, τι, all 
these combinations when placed before a, being pronounced as 
the French ja, or our sha: now ¢ also = a0, and when the ὃ 
is assimilated to the o, this = σσ, when σ is assimilated to 0, 
( becomes 63 in Doric, and ττ in other dialects. A few in- 
stances will make this clear. From the root κραγ- we have 
present indicative κράζω = xparyyamt, from πραγ- we have 
πράσσω = πράζω = mpayyaus (compare µέσσων = μέζων = µε- 
αγίων); from φρικ-, we have φρίσσω = φρίζω = φρίκφαμι (com- 
pare µάσσων = µακίων);: from Bny-, we have Bycow = βήχθαμι 
(compare eAacowy = ελαχίων) 5 from φραδ», we have φραζω = 
φράδψαμµι, from κορυθ-, κορύσσω = κορύθψαμι, and from λιτ-, 
we have λίσσοµαι = λίτψομµαι (compare κρέσσων or κρείσσων = 
κρατίων). 


ry. The adjunct ya also appears to be contained in the verbs 
in -ew, -αω. With regard to the latter, which often appear 
as verbs in -η-μι, little need be said, as we have already shown 
in more than one instance that the sound ya is included in η. 
We have also had examples of the substitution of ε for y in 
the middle of a word: that this is its use in the case of the verbs 
in -ew appears from the Beotian forms αἲγωνοθετίοντος, εἰλαρχι- 
ὄντων, θιοπροπίοντος, χοραγίοντες, &e.; for aywvoberyovTos, OF 
in common Greek αγωνοθετοῦντες, &c. (Béckh Corpus Inscript. 
I. p. 720). 


(3). Another pronominal adjunct is the element τ or ν, which, 
we have seen, are identical, the former being added to roots ending 
in B, x, Φ, or κ, the first and third of which are, of course, in 
this combination, changed to 7, and the liquid ν being adopted for 
roots which end with the liquid µ, or with the dental τ. We 
sometimes also find ν after -κ. Thus from the roots κρυβ”, 
TUR-, ῥαφ-, and τεκ-, we have κρύπ-τ-ω, τύπ-τ-ω, ῥάπ-τω, 
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τίκ-τ-ω; Tap-, πετ-, and dax-, make τέµ-ν-ω, πίτ-ν-ω, and ὁάκ-ν-ω. 
This ν is also added to vowel roots, as in πί-νω. It appears also 
under the longer form yy, as in the 9th Sanscrit conjugation, m 
δάµ-νη-μι, &c.; under the form -νυ, as in the 5th Sanscrit con- 
jugation, in ζεύγ-νυ-μι (root Cuy-, already strengthened by guna), 
&c., and in this form the ν is often doubled, as in σ(ό-ν-νυ-μι, 
χρω-ν-νυμι, oxeca-v-vuut, &c. (above p. 298), and sometimes under 
the ordinary short form it is added to a root already strengthened 
by anusedra, as in λα-μ-βά-νω, root λαθ-, xi-y-xa-vw (also written 
κιχᾶνω), Toot κιχ-, λι-μ-πάνω (also written with a simple guna, 


as λείπω), root λιπ-. The change from ixayw to ix-ve-omas is 
in accordance with the general principle with regard to liquids, 
already so often mentioned. 


There is one verb, with regard to which it may seem doubtful 
whether there is an insertion of this τ- or not. We allude to 
the Attic διοπτεύω, in the signification, ‘to be the δίοπος, or 
purser of a ship”—“ one who sailed in her as manager,” also 
called the επίπλου. The following are the passages in the 
Grammarians referring to it. Harpocration: διοπτεύῶν, Δη- 
µοσθένης ἐν τῷ εἰς τήν Λακρίτου. Siowos λέγεται vews ὁ 
θιέπων καὶ ἐποπτεύων τὰ κατὰ τὴν ναῦν, ὁ καθ ἡμᾶς Aeryo- 
µενος ἐπίπλους. Hesychius: δίοποι. ἐπιμεληταί. ---ἀθίοπον. 
ἄναρχον καὶ ἀφύλακτον. ἈΑἰσχύλος  ὠρυξιν. δίοποι yap οἱ 
τῆς νεὼς Φύλακε. Elius Dionysius: Φίοπος ὁ αυφύλαξ ως 
ἐπισκοπῶν αὐτὴν καὶ ἐφορῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ ὅπτω. Erotianus: διόπῳ, 
τῷ πῆς νηὸς ἐπιµελητῇ. παρὰ τὸ 9ιοπτευειν. ᾿Αττικὴ δὲ ἡ 
λέζις κειµένη καὶ παρ ΛΑριστοφάνει εν Αττικαῖς λέξεσι καὶ 
παρ Αἰσχυλφ ev Σισύφῳ καὶ Βὐριπίδῃ ἐν Ἱππολυτφ. It is 
quite clear that the connexion of δίοπος with ὅπτομαι is merely 
a fancy of the Grammarians. As a political term δίοπος is 
naturally and immediately connected with διέπο, the use of 
which is quite in accordance with that of its derivative. Thus, 
as we have βασιλῆς δίοποι of two generals in Aeschylus 
(Pers. 44), we have also in the same play (v. 108), πολέµονε 
πυργοδαΐκτους διέπει; and Pindar (according to Strabo, p. 
44. |) Φησυ ὅτι at Ἀμάζονες 


Σύριον αὐρυαίχμαν διεῖπον στρατόν. 
Now there is, no doubt, a word errs or διοκτήρ, which 


α 
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is connected with ὅπτομαι, and means “a spy,” as in Homer, 
Iliad X. 582: 


τόν pa διοπτῆρα στρατοῦ ἔμμεναι ἡμετέροιο 
Ὄκτωρ τε προέηκε καὶ ἄλλοι Τρώες aryavoi. 


where diomrnp στρατοῦ is a very different person from ὁ δίοπος 
στρατοῦ, and from this διόπτης we have a verb ὀιοπτεύω, 
“to be a spy,” as in Hom. Iliad x. 451: 


n τε καὶ ὕστερον εἶσθα Boas eri νῄας Αχαιῶν, 
re Y o aA ϱ , 
née διοπτεύσων, 7 ἐναντίβλιον πολεμίξων. 


In Sophocl. Ajaz. 307: καὶ πλῆρθν ἄτης ὡς διοπτεύει στόὝος: 
it means simply “to perceive,” just as we use the verb “to 
eapy.” There would, therefore, be some ambiguity if διοπτεύω 
were also formed from θίοπος. And as διοπτεύων in Demosthen. 
Lacrit. p. 929: Ἱἱππίας Ἀθηνίππου Ἀλικαρνασσεὺς µαρτυρει 
συμπλειν εν TH Ὑβλησίου νηϊ ὁιοπτεύων τὴν ναῦν, does 
appear to be connected with δίοπος and not with διόπτης, it 
would be better, we think, to suppose that the τ has got in, 

in consequence of the false etymology which the Grammarians 
have adopted, and therefore to read διοπεύων. 


(4) The two pronominal insertions @- and σκ-, which we have 
seen performing such important functions in the tenses and voices 
of the verb, also appear as corroboraters of the present tense, 
though generally with a distinct meaning ; thus from the root 
ε- we have ἐσ-θίω, from ϕα-, φά-σκω, &e. These additions 
often affect the final consonant of the root, as in πάσχω from 
παθ, the κ being aspirated and the @ lost in the similar sound 
of the σ: so also we have dicxos from de; and the word ἴσκε 
(Odyss. xix. 908. xxn. 31), which clearly means “he said” 
(Buttmann, Lezil. II. p. 83), is to be considered as a similar 
contraction from Είπ-σκεξξεἴπεσκε, the root being Fez, Sanscrit 
vach, Latin voc: a converse contraction has taken place in 
ἔνισπον for ἔνιπ-σκον : ἴσχειν, σχειν from ἔχεσκον are more 


analogous to πάσχω (see above, p. 298). 


(5) The remaining method of strengthening the present 
indicative is by simple guna, which, as we have seen, consists 
m placing ε before the root vowel. This method is only 
applicable to those verbs in which the root-vowel is : or υ: 
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τίκ-τ-ω; Tap-, πετ-, and dax-, make τέµ-ν-ω, πίτ-ν-ω, and dax-y-w. 
This ν is also added to vowel roota, as in πί-νω. It appears also 
under the longer form νη, as in the 9th Sanscrit conjugation, in 
Sdu-vn-m, &c.; under the form -νυ, as in the 5th Sanscrit con- 
jugation, in ζευγ-νυ-μι (root ζνγ-, already strengthened by guna), 
&c., and in this form the ν is often doubled, as in σβέ-ν-νυ-μι, 
χρώ-ν-νυμι, σκεδά-ν-νυµι, &c. (above p. 298), and sometimes under 
the ordinary short form it is added to a root already strengthened 
by anusedra, as in λα-μ-βά-νω, root λα[β-, κι-γ-χά-νω (also written 
κιχᾶνω), Toot κιχ-, λι-μ-πάνω (also written with a simple σπα, 


88 λείπω), root λιπ-. The change from ixayw to ἐκ-νέ-ομαι is 
in accordance with the general principle with regard to liquids, 
already so often mentioned. 


There is one verb, with regard to which it may seem doubtful 
whether there is an insertion of this τ- or not. We allude to 
the Attic διοπτεύω, in the signification, “to be the δίοπος, or 
purser of a ship”—“ one who sailed in her as manager,” also 
called the Επίπλου.. The following are the passages in the | 
Grammarians referring to it. Harpocration: διοπτεύων, Δη- 
µοσθένης ev τῷ «is τὴν Λακρίτου. ὀίοπος λέγεται vews ὁ 
διέπων καὶ ἐποπτεύων τὰ κατὰ τὴν ναῦν, ὁ καθ ἡμᾶς deyo- 
µενος ἐπίπλους. Hesychius: δίοποι. ἐπιμεληταί. ---ᾱδίοπον. 
ἄναρχον καὶ ἀφύλακτον. Αἰσχύυλος, ὤρυξιν, δίοποι «γὰρ οἱ 
τῆς vews φύλακε. Alius Dionysius: dlowos ὁ ναυφύ ὡς 
ἀπισκοπῶν αὐτὴν καὶ ἐφορών ἀπὸ τοῦ ὅπτω. Erotianus: διόπῳ, 
τῷ πῆς νηὸς ἐπιμελητῇ. παρὰ τὸ διοπτεύειν. ᾿Αττικὴ δὲ ἡ 
λέξις κειµένη καὶ παρ ᾿Αριστοφάνει ἐν ᾿Αττικαις λέξεσι καὶ 
παρ Αἰσχυλφ ἐν Σισύφφ καὶ Εὐριπίδῃ ἐν Ἱππολυτφ. It is 
quite clear that the connexion of δίοπος with ὅπτομαι is merely. 
a fancy of the Grammarians. As 8 political term diowos is 
naturally and immediately connected with διέπω, the use of 
which is quite in accordance with that of its derivative. Thus, 
as we have [βασιλῆς δίοποι of two generals in Afechylus 
(Pers. 44), we have also m the same play (v. 108), πολάμονι 
πυργοδαΐκτους διέπει; and Pindar (according to Strabo, p. 
544. B) φησιν ὅτι at Ἀμάζονες 


Σύριον εὐρυαίχμαν cetrov στρατό». 


Now there is, no doubt, a word διόπτης or διοπτήρ, which 
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is connected with ὄπτομαι, and means “a spy,” as in Homer, 
Iliad X. 582: 


Tov pa διοπτῆρα στρατοῦ ἔμμεναι Ἰμετέροιο 
Ἕκτωρ τε προέηκε καὶ ἄλλοι Τρώες αγανοί. 


where διοπτήρ στρατοῦ is a very different person from ὁ diowos 
στρατοῦ, and from this διόπτης we have a verb διοπτεύω, 
“to be a apy, as in Hom. Iliad x. 451: 


η τε καὶ ὕστερον εἶσθα θοὰς ἐπὶ νηας Αχαιών, 
née διοπτεύσων, 7 εναντίβιον πολεμίζων. 


In Sophocl. Ajaz. 307: καὶ πλῆρεν ἄτης ws διοπτεύει στέγος: 
it means simply ‘to perceive,” just as we use the verb “to 
espy.” There would, therefore, be some ambiguity if διοπτεύω 
were also formed from θίοπος. And as διοπτεύων in Demosthen. 
Lacrit. p. 929: Ἱππίας Ἀθηνίππου Αλικαρνασσεὺς µαρτυρει 
συμπλειν εν τῇ Ὑβλησίου vyt διοπτεύων τὴν ναῦν, does 
appear to be connected with δίοπος and not with διόπτης, it 
would be better, we think, to suppose that the + has got in, 

in consequence of the false etymology which the Grammarians 
have adopted, and therefore to read διοπεύων. 


(4) The two pronominal insertions θ- and σκ-, which we have 
seen performing such important functions in the tenses and voices 
of the verb, also appear as corroboraters of the present tense, 
though generally with a distinct meaning; thus from the root 
εξ- we have ἐσ-θί-ω, from ϕα-, φά-σκω, &e. These additions 
often affect the final consonant of the root, as in πάσχω from 
παθ, the κ being aspirated and the @ lost in the similar sound 
of the σ: so also we have δίσκος from dua; and the word ἴσκε 
(Odyss. xix. 208. xxu. 31), which clearly means “he said” 
(Buttmann, Lezil. II. p. 83), is to be considered as a similar 
contraction from Είπ-σκεξςεἴπεσκε, the root being Fez, Sanscrit 
vach, Latin voc: 8 converse contraction has taken place in 
ἔνισπον for ἔνιπ-σκον: ἴσχειν, σχειν from ἄχεσκον are more 


analogous to πάσχω (see above, p. 298). 


(5) The remaining method of strengthening the present 
indicative is by simple guna, which, as we have seen, consists 
m placing ε before the root vowel. This method is only 
applicable to those verbs in which the root-vowel is « or υ: 
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instances are, however, sufficiently numerous; thus, from the 
root στιβ-, we have στείθω, from Φυγ-, Φεύγω; from λιπ-, 
λείπω; from λιχ-, λείχω; from πιθ-, πείθω ; from τυχ-, τεύχοµαι, 
also, with anusvdra and ν- adjunct, τυ-γ-χά-νω: from λιβ-, 
λείβως from πυθ-, πεύθοµαι, &e. 


II. The derivative verbs are formed from their primitives 
by the addition of elements, some of which are used also for 
the mere purpose of strengthening the present tense in the 
primitives, from which, however, they are distinguished by the 
way in which these endings are joimed to the crude form, and 
by their possessing only those of the secondary tenses which can 
be constructed by extrinsie addition, namely, first aorist active and 
passive and a perfect active in -κα. The terminations are -έ-ω, 
-ᾱ-ω, -0-w, -ᾱ-ζω, -ἴ-ζω, -ἴ-σκω, -εύ-ω, -αί-νω, «ὑ-νω; 88 Φφιλ-ε-ω 
from Φίλο-ς, Tiu-a-w from τιµή, µισθο-ω from µίσθο-ς, σκευ-ᾶ-ζω 
from σκευή, vou-i-Cw from νόµο-ς, Ύαμ-ί-σκω from Ύάμο-ς, παιὸ- 
ev-w from mais (maic-s), σηµ-αί-νω from σῆμα, εὔθ-ύ-νω from 
evOus; the termination -ε-θω, ὑ-θω, seems to be appropriated 
to derivatives from simple verbs, for instance, Φλεγ-έ-θω from 
Φλέγω, φθιν-ύ-θω from Φθίνω: the v in the latter case iz 
due to the vv, which seems to be added to the root φθι-, to form 
the present tense. The termination t-ox-, υ-σκ, is inserted 
between the root and the strengthening pronominal adjunct »- 
in the verbs ὀφλ-ι-σκ-ά-νω, ἆλ-υ-σκ-ᾶ-νω, ἀμβλι-σκ-α-νω. The 
common verb αἰνέω merits particular consideration, even after what 
Buttmann has written about it (Lezil. II. p. 119, foll.). There can 
be no doubt that the simplest form of the verb was αἴνω, as 
Hesychius tells us: αἴνων. Bapurovuws, ἐπαινών τι. From this 
was formed the substantive αἶνος, and from it the derivative verb 
αἰνέ-ω, and the derivative noun atvy=aivya (Herodot. III. 74). 
The primary signification of αἴνω is, “to say” or “ declare”, 
and the meaning of αἶνος nm Homer is, 8 speech” or “ narra- 
tive.” From this came the sense of ‘“ praise” ‘ commendation,” 
just as the Latin laudare is connected with laut, loud. That 
the verb is formed with the pronominal suffix »-, and that its 
root is αι- is proved by the comparison of αἴ-νω with ato, and of 
αἷ-σα with fa-tum, which Buttmann has suggested. We also 
recognize the root in ἥ-μι “I say”, and in the Sansecrit dha “I 
said”. In these two last forms the guttural semi-vowel is ab- 


. 
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sorbed ; it is transposed in αι-, according to the rule, and perhaps 
represents the digamma, the labial element of which appears in 
gn-ui, for, according to Thiersch, αἴνη is a digammated word. 
As the derivative aivew bears the secondary sense of “ to praise,” 
“to extol”, we might, perhaps, change the accent, and read 
αἴνω, αἵνεις, in those passages of Aschylus where the general 
and prinvary meaning is conveyed: thus, in the Agamemnon, 1460, 
we have,—. 


9 / a 
9 µέγαν οἴκοις τοῖσθε 
δαίμονα καὶ [βαρύμηνιν αἰνεῖς. 
φεῦ, φεὺ ! κακον αἶνον ατη- 
pas τύχας ἀκορέστου. 


i.e. “you mention a divinity who has exerted great influence upon 
this family, and has manifested his heavy indignation against it— 
an ill-boding mention of misfortunes ever new” (for the force“Of 
ἀκόρεστος see above, p. 414); and in the Choéph. 1000, we have: . 


φόνου oe κηκὶς Evv χρόνῳ ζυμβαάλλεται, 

πολλας Badas Φθείρουσα τοῦ ποικίλµατος---- 

νῦν αὐτὸν (scil. τὸν Φόνον) αἰνῶ, νῦν ἀαποιμώζω παρὼνν 
πατροκτόνον θ ὕφασμα προσφωνών τοοε. 


In the case of primitive words the terminations are joined 
‘immediately to some root, even though the contact may: absorb 
the final consonant of tlie root, but in these derivatives the 
endings are always affixed to some crude-form, and therefore, 
of necessity, a vowel is inserted between the root and the ter- 
mination. This enables us to explain, why verbs, made up of 
@ noun, or the a- privative, or dus-, or ev, and a verbal root, 
are generally formed in -έ-ω. The fact is, that while such verbs 
a8 απο-θίδωμι, συν-τρέχειν, παρα-λαμβλανειν, &c., are in fact 
separable compounds, as is shown by the frequent tmesis in the 
older writers, all compound nouns, whether made up of prepo- 
sitions, or of nouns, or of a-, dus,- or ev, and verbal roots, 
are actually melted down into individual words incapable of divul- 
sion, and it is from these compound nouns that the verbs in 
‘question are formed; therefore they are derivative verbs, and 
the length of the word would generally induce a necessity for 
the shortest kind of derivation which is in -έ-ω. If a Greek 
had wished to express the idea of conferring a benefit on any 
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one, or of co-operating with him in a particular action, he would 
say εὖ ποιεῖν, συν-έρδειν, but if he wished to express habitual 
benefaction or habitual co-operation, he would take the compound 
nouns εὐ-εργέτη-ς and σύν-εργο-ς, and make derivative verbs 
from them—ev-epyer-e-w “to be a benefactor,” and cuv-epry-e-w 
“to be a co-operator.” It will be observed that we have pre- 
cisely the same phenomenon in Latin; from facere, an uncon- 
tracted verb, we have the compound noun /eti-ficus, and from 
this the derivative or contract verb leti-ficdre, so from gerere 
we have belli-ger, and from this belli-gerdre. With regard to 
the Greek verbs it seems very strange that even modern scholars 
should talk of deriving them from the second perfect of the bary- 
tone verbs, the roots of which they contain (see Erfurdt ad Soph. 
Antig. 56. Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 580), especially after Scaliger 
had, with his usual penetration, discovered the truth. Nemo 
Hellenismi paullo peritior, says that great scholar (Phrynich. . 
p. 266 Lobeck), concedet, εὐαγγέλλω greecum esse. Nam τὸ 

εὖ καὶ Ta στερητικὰ µόρια NON componuntur cum verbis, sed 
cum nominibus. Itaque evaryyedos recte dicitur, unde verbum 
ευαγὙελέω, Non εὐαγγέλλω quod est absurdissimum. But al- 
though in general the weight of the compound nouns recommended 

the shortest form of derivation for the verb, there is no absolute 

reason why one of the other derivative forms should not be occa 

sionally adopted, when there was any particular reason for the 

preference. Such a reason seems to exist for the assumption 

of ατιµάζω instead of ατιµέω; for, τιµαάω being itself a derivative, 

8 similar derivative would hardly point to the distinction of τιμή 

and ἄτιμος. The word ἁτίει which occurs in Theognis (621) Ἡ 

justified by the opposition to rie: 


- , a) ῃ > ) δὲ φ 
πας τις πλουσιον ay ρα Tél, ατιει πενιχρον. 


The word χερνίπτεσθαι is probably derived from χέρνιψ con- 
sidered as a simple word, like χαλέπτω from χαλεπός (Buttman, 
‘Ausfihrl. Sprl. §. 121): δυσθνήσκων, which occurs twice in Euri- 
pides, is used only as an epithet or adjective, and σταδιοδραμοῦμαι, 
which is found in the same poet (Here. fur. 863) should perhaps 
be written σταδιοδροµήσω: for σταδιοδροµέω actually occura, and 
it is not unlikely that an ignorant copyist, knowing by habit 
that δραμοῦμαι was the future of τρέχω, has ὑδτρασίποά the word 

into the form in which it appears. Some of the other instances 
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in which this rule seems to be violated have been suocessfally 
corrected by modern scholars. 

Having now shown by what increments of addition or insertion 
the present may be strengthened, we proceed to point out the 
relation which subsists between the root vowel and that which 
appears as its locum tenens in the present tense. This subject 
has been already touched on in the chapter on the roots: it 
will, therefore, be sufficient in this place to give instances of the 
change of vowel in the Greek verb according to an arrangement 
first pointed out by Pott (Ztymol. Forsch. I. p. 11 foll.). This 
scholar has divided the Greek verbs into 4 classes according to 
the affections of the root vowel in the leading tenses; (1) the 
root preserves the same vowel throughout all the inflexions ; (2) the 
quality of the vowel is altered ; (3) its quantity is altered, generally 
by doubling; (4) it is guna’d. The second aorist active, middle 
and passive, generally exhibits the root, and the principal changes 
are those of the second perfect, or noun containing the verbal root 
which agrees with the second perfect, and the present. The reason 
for the change of vowel in (2) (3) (4) is, as we have seen, the 
greater weight of the perfect and present in consequence of the 
methods adopted for strengthening them. The present is generally 
8 heavier form than the perfect or derivative noun, and, there- 
fore, has the lighter vowel. It will be observed that there are 
some verbs, placed by Pott in the Srd class, which are cases 
of guna: to prevent mistakes we have always stated the method 
of corroboration adopted in the particular case. 


(1) This class is very numerous, as it contains all the weak 
or derivative verbs, many of which have already received a vowel 
modification in their crude form. Thus from the root πεν, we 
have zrovo-s and from this zove-w, in which the first. vowel remains 
unaltered through all tenses. The most obvious instance of the 
primitive verbs of this class is second aorist ἕ-τυπ-ον, second per- 
fect. τέ-τυπ-α, verbal substantive κ-τύπ-ος, present τυπ-τ-ω. 


(2) In this class are included verbs with a primitive a (or 
ap=f Sanscrit) changed into ο and ε in the strong tenses. 
It agrees with the 11th and 12th of the strong German conju- 
gations, in which the root vowel is followed by a liquid, or a 
mute and liquid, or preceded by a liquid (conj. 11), or followed 
by a liquid and mute, or a double liquid (conj. 12). This class 
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is separated by Pott into 4 subdivisions, the second and third 


of which we consider identical. 


A. Roots ending im a liquid. 


Gnd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 
«-σταλ-ην στόλο-ς 
/ 

ἔβαλ-ον ρα | 
Ban 
ε-ταμ-ον τοµο-ν 

~ a 

καν-ειν κονη Hesych. 
ἅ-πταρ-ον πτόρο-ς 
ἐ-φθα ε 

ee αρα 
4-σπαρ-ην σπορή 
ἑάρην pa 


B. Roots ending in liquid an 
may shift its place. 


2nd Aorist. 3nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 

ἕ-δρακ-ον δε-δορκ-α 

ᾱ-παρδ-ον πέ-πορδ-α 

ἔ-πραθ-ον πτολί-πορθο-ς 
μις, τρ 

ε-τράπ-ον τέτροφ-α 

ᾱ-τραφ-ον τέτροφα 
'ᾱ-κλαπ-ην κέ-κλοφ-α 


C. Roots without liquids. 


* Φπὰ Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Nown. 
Sanscrit had = xé-yoo-a 


ή 
ἔ-τεκ-ον τέτοκα 
” 
ἐ-πεσ-ον , 
ν ποτ-μο-ς 
ε-πετ-ον 
Sanscr. pat 

’ , 
e-\pery-ny Woryo-s 


Present. 
στέλλω (adjunct τα), 
βάλλω (id.), 
τέµ-ν-ω (adjunct ν), 
καίνω (adj. τα), 
πταρ-νυ-μαι (adj. νυ), 
πταιρω (adj. τα). 
Φθείρω (id), 
σπείρω (id), 
δείρω (id). 


d mute; the liquid of course 


Present. 


δέρκ-ο-μαι, 
πέρδ-ω, 


πέρθ-ω, 


τέρπω]! 
τρεπω} 


τρέφω, 
κλεπ-τ-ω (adj. τ). 


Present. 
χέζω (adj. ca), 


τίκ-τ-ω (adj. τ-), 
ρα (redupl.) 


πιτ-νέω (adj. ve) f° 


ψέγω. 


Ἱ. Pott considers τέρπω and τρέχω | think that they are the same word, and are 


as belonging to the different classes; we 


but slight modifications of τρέφω. 
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This class comprehends verbs having a for their root 
this vowel is generally doubled or guna’d in the perfect 
went, so that these verbs agree with the seventh strong 

conjugation. 


rist. 2nd Perfect. Present. 
“ov κε-κρᾶγα (guna) κραζω (adj. τα), 
κέ-κληγα (guna) , . 

δα {rye | nt) ara} κλάζω (adj. τα). 

«ην πέ-πηγα (guna) πήγ-νυμι (adj. vu), 

ov λέ-λᾶκα (guna) λάσκω (adj. ox), 

ov τέ-τηκ-α (guna) τήκω (guna), 

ον εἴληχα (guna) λαγχάνω (adj. ν, and 
anusvdra), 

ov εἴληφα (guna & affix) λαμβάνω (adj. ν, and 
anusedra), 

ον πέπονθα (απιφοᾶνα) πάσχω (adj. ox), 

ov δέδηχα (guna & affix) dax-v-w (adj. ν), 

nv πέφηνα (guna) φαινω (adj. τα). 


t subjoins to this class a@ number of perfects such as 
ο ὄρρίγα, BeBpiOa, τἐτρῖγα, ὅτο., aorists such as ὄθιγον, 
lexecy, ἔκικον, &c., but they are, in our opinion, quite 
ο. 


In the last. class we find verbs, which have « or υ for 
»0t vowel, and this is guna'd in the present and perfect, 
na-vowel being generally changed according to the law 
d in class 2. This class corresponds, therefore, to the 
and ninth strong German conjugations. 


rist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 

Ov στοιχο-ς στέιχω, 

ον λέλοιπα λείπω, 

ην στοιβη στείβω, 

5. Aa 37 λείβω, 

οἶδα low, 

ov πέποιθα πείθω, 

"ον πέφευγα Φεύγω, 

ην ζεύγος ζευὝνυμι (adj. vu, as well 


as guna), 
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2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
|" (adj. », and 
ἕ-τυχ-ον τέτευχα anusedra) 
τεύχω 
πεύθοµαι | 
ε-πυθ-ό-μην πευθω κ. (adj. νο | 
and anusedra) 
Lat. εἰᾶζ-εο σπουδή σπεύδω, 
λυγ-ρό-ς λευγ-α-λέ-ος ligeo. 


To complete this subject, we add a list of second aorists in 
which the person-endings are joined immediately to the root with- 
out even the intervention of a short vowel, or any other fulcrum 
beyond guna (see Kuhn De Conjugatione in -μι, p. 60). 


Roots ending in 
a Vowel. 


αλο- 


2nd Aorist. 
ἑάλων, ἠλων, adroinv (ἄλφην Homer, Iliad xv. 
299), ἁλῶ, ἁλώναι ἁλούς. 
βί-βας (pres. part.), ἔβην, eBarnv, βάτην, ὑπέρ- 
βασαν, ἔβαν, βαίην, Bo, βαμεας (Dor.), Binh, Ba 
in composition. 
ἔυμ-βλήτην, ζυμβλήημεναι, ζυμβλητο, ζύμβληντο, 
βλείµην, βλεῖο, [λῆται, [λήσθαι, βληµένος. 
ἔβρων. 
ἔγήρα, γηρᾶναι, γηράς, γήραντοσσι, Ὑερείς (Ion). 
ὄγνων, γνοίην, yum, γνώθι, γνώναι, γνοὺς, σόυγ- 
γνοῖτο. 
ἔδραν, ὁραίην, ὁρῶ, ὁρᾶναι, ὁρᾶς. 
ἔδυν (adj. ια), ἐκδυῖμεν, οὀῦθι, "Sarat, ous. 
θύµενος. 
ἀποκλάς. 
έκταν, κτέωµαν, κταµεναι, κτας, απέκτατο, κτᾶ- 
σθαι, κταάµενος. 
ευκτίµενος. 
AUTO, λυντο. 
εζεπτη, απέπτα, προσέπταν, πταίη, ἐπτάμην, 
πτάσθαι, πταµενος. 
ἔπληντο, πλῆντο, ἔπλητο, πλείµην, πλῆσο, πλη- 
μένος. 
ἔπλων, πλω. 
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nding in 
Ὁνε]. 2nd Aorist. 

aur νύτο. 

ea Bnv. 


ἔσκλη», ἀπέσκλη, αποσκλαίη. 
σύτο, σύμενος. 
ἔτλην, ἔτλαν, τλαίην, TAW, τλῆθι, τλήναι, τλας. 
ἔφθην, POainv, φθώ, Φθηναι, peas, φθαμενος. 
εφθίµην, φθι (TO, φθίµην. | 
ἔφυν (adj. ια), pon, φύω, φῦναι, pus, φοῦσα (Aol.). 
χύντω, χύτο, ἔχυτο. 
nding in 
sonant. 2nd Aorist. 
a ἄρμενος, ἄρμενα. 
ἆλσο, ἆλτο, ἄλμενυς. 
έγεντο (Υέγνοµαι). 
γέντο (Ὑέλω, hinthian, hent). 
ἔθεζο, EdeKTO, ανεδέγµεθα, δέχαται, δέξο, deBary, 


δέγµενος. 4 
εὔὐκτο. 
ἵκμενον. ὗ 
κέντο (κέλω). 


ελέγµην, λέζο, λέκτο, ἄλεκτο, λέχθαι. 
μίκτο, ἔμικτο. 

ὥρμην, wpTo, ὅρσο, ὄρθαι, ὃ όρµενος. 
παάλτο. 


πέρθαι. 


, 
κατεπηκτο. 


o these may be added all the verbs which stil] retain the 
stem of person-endings. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE USE OF AUXILIARY VERBS IN GREEK. 





Wuen a verb in some finite tense is prefixed to some other 
verb in the infinitive, so that the two taken together form one 
notion, and the combination is equivalent to a periphrasis of 
some tense, we say that the finite verb is used as an auxiliary. 
The verbs most frequently used in this manner are those ex- 
pressive of the condition or power of the agent, of his freedom 
from external hinderances, whether moral or physical, of his 
thoughts, intentions, will, or desire. That the employment of 
auxiliaries originated in the substitution of syntactical contri- 
vances for the etymological inflexions of the older language, after 
these last had fallen into disuse or had become less obvious and 
significant, has been already shown at some length. In most 
of the languages of modern Europe, the system of auxiliaries 
has superseded all inflexions of mood and tense, and, indeed, of 
voice too, in the common verbs. In our own language, some 

/ of the verbs employed for this purpose have lost their applica- 
bility as independent yerbs: thus, we never say “to may,” or 
“to can,” or “to shall,” or “to must,” though “I may,” “I 
can, “I shall,” “I must,” are in constant use, as auxiliaries, 
for the purpose of forming the potential mood, or the future 
tense, or an expression of obligation. In German, however, the 
verbs . corresponding to these, namely, mégen, kénnen, sollen, 
miissen, are capable of inflexion throughout all their moods and 
tenses with the exception of the participle present. 

We have said that the verb, which the auxiliary modifies or 
which forms the pivot of the meaning, is in the infinitive mood. 
That the auxiliary could not be so used with the participle is 
obvious. The infinitive is, indeed, as we have shown in the 
preceding chapter, the same sort of word as the participle, but 
then it is a participle which has lost all power of change, being 
a form, sometimes mutilated, of the locative case, so that it 
expresses the locus of the action to which the possibility or will 
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denoted by the auxiliary has immediate reference. The parti- 
ciple, on the contrary, being capable of inflexion, expresses an 
hypothesis or some subordinate relation of the verb from which 
it is derived, the subject being the nominative case of the prin- 
cipal verb; in fact, participle and verb are equivalent to two 
verbs joined by a copulative conjunction, and there is no more 
reason why the verb should be considered as auxiliary to the 
participle, than the participle to the verb. There are, indeed, 
some cases where the Attic idiom employs the participle of the 
verb on which the whole force of the sentence depends, while 
the finite verb plays the part of a qualifying adverb; as in 
the following instances (given by Buttman, Griechische Gram- 
matik, § 144 Anm. 8, and § 150) ; τυγχάνω: ws dé ἦλθον, ἕ ἔτυχεν 
απίων, “when I came, he went away directly” (schoolboys in 
this country would be told to translate this “he happened to 
go away”; but τυγχάνω implies hitting a mark, coincidence, 
especially in point of time, just as we say in lowland Scotch, “ yy 
happened upon him,” for “I fell in with him,” and the youn 
student should be taught to translate it “directly,” ‘‘on the. spot, ὴ 
‘“‘at the moment,” or, in some Cases, “e precisely,” as in Isocra 

Areopagit. p. 140 ο. έγω δὲ ὃί αὐτὰ ταῦτα τυγχάνω δεδιως, “if 
is precisely on account of these things,” or ‘‘on account 9 
these very things, that I am afraid”),—AavOavw: ταῦτα ποιή- 
σας, ¢habev ὑπεκφυγών, “after he had done these things, he 
got off unobserved, "—pbave: epaca αυτὸν παρελθων, “T came 
earlier than he did,” οὐκ «ρθηµεν ἐλθόντες, καὶ νόσοις ἀλήφθηµε», 
“we no sooner came than we were taken ill."—daredw: δια- 
τελαϊ παρών, “he is aloays there.”—yaipew: χαίρουσιν emavour- 
τας “they praise gladly.” The last word may be used in a finite 
tense with the participle of the verb to which it refers. Thus we 
have not only ov χαίρων emt Ψόγοισι δεννάσεις ἐμέ (Soph. 
Antig. 758), ‘“‘you shall not abuse me with impunity,” but also 
οὕτοι χαιρήσετον (Aristoph. Equit. 235), “you shall not es 
cape unpunished.” It will easily be seen, that in all these cases 
the verb connected with the participle cannot be considered in 
any intelligible sense as an auxiliary. It might be supposed, 
however, that the use of ἔχω with a participle of the aorist, 
of which Valckenaer has given so many examples (ad Pheniss. 
712, p. 310), is a periphrasis for the perfect ; and indeed, it is 
used in connexion with the perfect in the line of Aischylus, 
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which he quotes: πεποικίλωκε. καποδηλώσας exer. We believe 
that it is not equivalent to the perfect, or, as Valckenaer sug- 
gests, to the aorist, but that it has a stronger sense than the 
perfect, expressing not only a state consequent upon an action, 
but also a continuance in that state; thus, θαυµάσας ἔχω means 
1 keep wondering,” “I continue in a state of wonder.” In 
this same sense ἔχω is used in the participle where we should 
employ an adverb: thus, τί Anpeis Eywv; “why do you talk 
nonsense continually?” or “why do you keep talkmg nonsense?” 
The only case in which a periphrastic tense is really formed by 
means of the participle is, when the finite verb signifies “ ex- 
istence,” that is, when it is a substantive verb; but in that 
case the difference is not one of tense, unless the participle be 
itself future, but of voice: compare Ich werde gelobt, “I am 
praised,” with Ich werde loben “JI shall praise.” In French 
and Italian, the verbs avoir, avere, “to have” form a future 
vense with the infinitive and a perfect with the participle of 
she verb: compare jaimer-ai, to amer-o with jai aimé, to ho 
amato. But it must be recollected that these modern languages 
do not use the participle with such refinement of meaning as 
‘he ancient Greek, and in this particular case the passive par- 
liciple is used as an adjective agreeing with the object of the 
“verb. In French, the past participle and the object are in the 
ra same gender and number when the object precedes, though the 
participle is not declined when the object follows: thus, they 
say jai regu votre lettre but voici les lettres que fai recues. 
The principle has been fully explained by Du Marsais and other 
French grammarians. In old Italian, the past participle is fre- 
quently in concord with the object of the verb even when it 
follows: thus, Dante: 


Ed un ch’ avea perduti ambo gli orecchi, 


and Boccacio: Messer lo geloso s'avea messe alcune petrusxe 
in bocca. The future participle may often be translated by the 
infinitive, but this does not make the verb an auxiliary any 
more than legatos misi qui peterent is a periphrastic future: 
Even in phrases like ὅπερ na ἐρῶν the use of ερῶν is distinct 
from that of the infinitive, though we should translate it in 
French or English, ce que jallois dire, or “as I was going to 
say.” The student who understands why φαίνεται εἶναι means 
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‘it appears to be” (videtur), and Φαίνεται ov, “it manifestly 
3,” i. e. “it appears eo, and it is so” (apparet), need never 
eel any difficulty in discriminating between the syntactical uses 
f the participle and infinitive mood. 

All verbs expressing power, will, &c., are, according to the 
diom of the Greek language, immediately followed by an infini- 
ive mood without any repetition of the subject of the primary verb 
vhen this is aleo the subject of the infinitive; τὸ γὰρ βούλομαι 
ῥιλολογεῖν, προαιροῦμαι αναγιγνώσκειν οὐ desra τῆς 
τροσ' λλούσης ἀντωνυμίας, ἐπεὶ δυνάμει ἐν αὐτοπαθείᾳ exer 
ra τῆς συντάζεως, ἐπεί τοι πᾶλιν ἦν ὁ λόγος τοίουτος, Bov- 
louat «μαντὸν πλουτεῖν, βούλομαι ἐμαντὸν περιπατεῖν, Tov- 
rears διατίθεµαι εἰς τὸ περιπατεῖν, εἰς τὸ πλουτειν (Apollonius 
Dyecol. de Syntax. III. 32, p. 285 Bekker). It is not, however, 
ο be concluded that every word so used is used as an auxiliary. 
Che finite verb is to be considered as an auxiliary, and its com- — 
yination with the infinitive as a periphrastic tense, only when the? 
iwo together express some one notion which might be expressed"! 
yy an inflexion of the latter verb, and when the former is in? 
yonsequence used with a highly abstract meanmg, much vague! 
han the sense which it bears when uncompounded. Thus, to 
ake the words expressing power or qualification, in such p 
ιβ οἷός τε ciui ποιεῖν τοῦτο, ταῦτα πέφυκεν ἐπὶ τήν Yuyny , 
vat, πρέπων ἔφυς πρὸ τὦνθε φώνειν, τλαΐίης κεν Μενελάφ \ 
πιπροέµεν ταχὺν tov; the finite verb expresses only the ab- 
tract ideas, “I can,”"——“‘these things are suited,”"——“‘you are 
qualified,” ‘“‘dare you,”——being quite subservient to and depend- 
mt upon the verb in the infinitive mood; so that these con- 
tructions are quite analogous to the Sanscrit periphrastic perfects, 
vhich, though formed of a finite verb and the infinitive mood of 
nother verb, are equivalent to and are written as single words: 
Ἅπα, ἐρᾶπι-δαδλάυα is written as a single word, though it is 
walogous in form as it is equivalent in signification to ἄρχειν 
τέφυκα. One of the Greek verbs expressing power or possibility 
s deserving of some particular notice, as well from its rareness. 

w from its etymological connexion with a very interesting San- 

crit auxiliary. We refer to cwxew “to be strong,” a derivative 

Tom σώκος which appears in Homer, Jliad xx. 72, as an epithet 

4 Hermes: . 
Λητοϊῖ 0 ἀντέστη awKos Eptounos ᾿Ερμῆς. 


΄ 
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The verb occurs in two passages only; as an independent verb 
in Aeschylus, Ewmenides, 36: where, an old priestess -m great 
trepidation, says 


ἡ δεινὰ λέξαι, δεινα ὃ ὀφθαλμοῖς ἰδεῖν, 
maw μ ἔπεμψεν εκ δόµων τῶν Λοξίου, 

ws μήτε σωκειν unre μ ακταίνειν Baow, 
τρέχω de χερσὶν, ου ποδωκίᾳ σκελών. 
δείσασα γαρ ypaus ουδέν) ἄντιπαις μὲν οὖν. 


That σωκώ here is equivalent to ῥωώννυμαι is clear from a passage 
of Homer, which A¢schylus ὁ φιλόμηρος had in his head when 
he wrote these lines. In a case, precisely the converse of this, 
an old woman is thus described as running to tell good news 
(Odyss. xxi. init.) : 


γρηῦς ὃ εἰς ὑπερῷ ἀνεβήσατο καγχαλόωσα, 
ἳ δεσποίνῃ ἐ ἐρέουσα Φίλον πόσιν evdov 6 εόντα 
γούνατα ὃ ε εῤῥώσαντο, πόδες ὃ ὐ υπερακταίνοντο. 


AThe editions read ὑπερικταίνοντο, an inexplicable | word —the 
.emendation we have introduced is supported by Hesychius, and 
ithe meaning of the passage; see Ruhnken ad Timaeum, p. 20.) 


4 ‘It must be clear to every one that the third line in the first of 


‘ these passages, is the negation of the third line in the second. 
But σωκῶ occurs as a mere auxiliary in Sophocles, Electra, 120: 


’ A wv , , ~ 
µουνη yap αγειν ουκετι σωκω 
’ , οι wv 
λυπης αντίῤῥοπον ἄχθος, 


which Porson neatly translates, “for I am no longer able by 
myself to draw up the weight of grief which is in the opposite 
scale.” It is in this use that we are to compare σωκώ with 
the Sanscrit root ¢ak-, which is not only the most general word 
signifying ability or. strength, but also an auxiliary possessing this 
peculiar power, that, when prefixed in the passive to an active 
infinitive (the Sanscrit language has no passive infinitive), 1 
gives the verb with which it is joined a passive signification, 
as in the Nalus, XX. 5, na dhartun cak-ya-té, which is as if 
you were to say in the Latin afferre nequitur for afferrt nequtt; 
compare the Latin infinitive future passive amatum ire (Bopp, 
Glossar. Sanscrit, p. 171). 
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The verbs ἐθέλω and µέλλω are used more distinctly as 
auxiliaries than any others in'the Greek language. They pro- 
perly express a will or intention, but are employed by the beat 
authors to form periphrastic futures, in which they merely modify 
the time of the verb which accompanies them in the infinitive 
mood. Thus εθέλω is used in speaking of inanimate objects, as 
in Plato, Respubl. II. p. 3708: οὐκ ἐθέλει τὸ πραττόµενον 
τὴν τοῦ πράττοντος σχολήν περιµένειν, where the sense of will 
or intention is so entirely lost that the grammarians consider it 
as equivalent to δύναμαι (see Gregor. Corinth. de Dialect. Attica, 
§uxvi: Αττικὸν καὶ τὸ θέλει ἀντὶ τοῦ δύναται. ws Πλάτων. 
“ra χωρια οὐδέν μ ἐθέλει ὀιδασκειν (Phedrus, p. 230 pv), 
ἀντὶ τοῦ δύναται): and µέλλω is so constantly used in forming 
the future tenses of verbs, that o µέλλων χρόνος is the regular 
name for future time, and τὰ μέλλοντα for future or expected 
events. . 

We purpose to devote the remainder of this chapter to an*® 
etymological investigation of the most important Greek wo 
denoting will or desire. It is a matter of some interest to point® 
out their primary meanings and their connexion with one another, 
and, as it would be difficult to do this in a satisfactory mannerY 
without the aid of the principles, which we have endeavoured® 
to establish and explain in the preceding pages, a detailed ex-® 
amination of the question will not perhaps form an inappropriate - 
conclusion to this work. | 

The words which we shall more particularly examine in this 
place are λάω, θέλω, BovrAouat, µάω, θυμός, and οργή, all expres- 
sive of will, desire, or intention. As the discussion will be long, and 
encumbered with references and remarks upon cognate words, it 
will be as well, for the sake of clearness, to state beforehand the 
general results to which the investigation will lead us. 

It has been mentioned in a former chapter (above, p. 347), 
that there are two roots, la- and ra-, apparently identical, as 
well etymologically as in signification, which, though not con- 
nected with any pronominal roots, nevertheless perform all the 
functions of pronouns as organizing elements of language. The 
primary meaning of these elements, in their use as particles or 
terminations, is—-motion towards an object (above, pp. 159, 
213, 273, and elsewhere). From this meaning results the idea 
of taking or seizing an object, just as the preposition µε-τὰ 


~ 
ή“ 
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signifies both “ following after” and “' union with” (p. 237). 
The meanings “to look at” and “to desire” are aleo secondary 
ones, which association has attached to the root, but which it 
could not by itself express in any strong or decided manner. We 
have endeavoured to show, on a former occasion (above, p. 213), 
that, if the element -ra is subjoined to any pronominal stem, it 
denotes motion or continuation in a line of which the first point 
is Indicated by the particular pronominal word. If, then, this 
element were appended to the first or second pronominal stems, 
ma, Fa, it would denote primarily a motion or emanation from 
the subject, or from that which is near to the subject. Of the 
former combination we have the following examples. The By- 
nonyms µε-λος and μέ-ρος both express “' division”, “se 
of any object into its parts.” Now, if we resolve the sentiment 
or notion of division into its ultimate elements, we shall find 
that it is reducible to the idea of a line proceeding from the 
divider and cutting another line, the position of which is fixed. 
‘It is for this reason that the adjective signifying “‘ middle” is 
formed by the adjunct ya from mat, the ablative of the firs 
ersonal pronoun, which case of itself denotes emanation, or prv- 
ceeding from (p. 323). This adjective is in Sanscrit maa-hye, 
iin Latin med-ius. That the Greek uecoos was originally µέσ-ισ 
for peéd-tos, we have shown above, from the analogy of 76-205 
' (p. 207) ; to which we may now add, that the form µέσιος at 


least. is presumed in the derivative μεσίτης (see above, p. 335). 
The primary meaning of med-tus, &c., is “the quality of that 
which proceeds from the me.” Sometimes the preposition δια, 
which signifies penetration or division into two parts, is prefixed 
not only to the adjective µεσσος, medius, a8 in ἥμισυ, aimidins 
(above, p. 208), but also to the substantive µέρος, as in ἤμερος 
(above, p. 181), in order to express more strongly the ideas of 
‘“‘bipartition” or “a passage”. For further coincidences in 
meaning between these elements, we may compare μέλ-λει» 
µελέ-τη, µέρι-μνα, µάρ-τυς, µερ-μήρ-ιζαιν, me-mor, mora, &c., 
with meditart, mederi, re-medium, modus, moderart, &c., in which 
the idea of “thinking about, or providing for any thing” 
predominates. Nor ought the connexion of µέθδι-μνα with μερι- 
µνα to be overlooked. For the meaning of µάρ-τυς, me-mor, 
&c., we may compare the poetical evdare:oOa:, which means 





a <= 
Ἡ 
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terally ‘“‘to divide,” but is generally used in the signification 
‘to commemorate” or “make mention of,” as in Hechylus (apud 
Platon. in Repudl. Il. ad jfin.)—rov Ἀπόλλω ἐνδατεῖίσθαι τὰς 
as εὐπαιδίας. If we now turn to the second pronominal ele- 
nent we shall observe the following facts. This pronoun, in ite 
Idest element, is Fa, or it consists of a guttural and labial, 
rticulated, of course, by means of a short vowel. In combina- 
ion with the element -/a or -ra, it always bears a meaning 
lerivable from one analogous to that of the similar formation | 
vith the first element: 1.¢e., the primary meaning of Fa-ra is 
‘motion from the near,” as ma-ra means “motion from the 
wre.” It will be seen at once that these two meanings may 
resent many points of contact. We have pointed out, in a 
ormer chapter, the many coincidences of the roots ya-p- Sanscrit 
wt, and Fa-p- Sanscrit orl (above, p. 365, and elsewhere). The 
nvestigation, on which we are about to enter, will render it 
wrobable that they are, after all, only by-forms of the same root 
μα, the former representing the guttural, the latter the labial 
Ἰθπιοπί of the initial digamma. We have already discussed so 
shoroughly the secondary meanings of these roots, that it will 
mly be requisite in this place to collect the forms in which they 
σουτ. When we said that the primary meaning of ya- is 
“to lay open” (above, p. 361), we waived all reference to the 
pronominal origin of the root, 'which need not be taken into the 
vecount, except when we go back to the more remote origin, 
und consider the Indo-Germanic family of languages in all its 
somprehensiveness. We spoke then of the Greek language only. 
With meanings intimately connected the guttural element appears 
m χείρ, χά-ρις, καρ-πος, αἱρ-ειν, ελ-εῖν, grei-fan, γέν-ειν͵ can-ts, 
bin-than, hand; the labial in ἘΕα-ρι-στερός, vin-star, fan-gen, 
fin-ger, πέµ-πε, pan-chan, five; and both elements in ¢ran, ρα», 
κύων, hun-d (above, pp. 199—202). In the sense of seeing and 
taking, borne by la by itself, and occasionally with an additional 
Fa subjoined, we have (2-λέ-πω, [-λα-π-τω, γ-λαυ-κός, Υ-λή-νη, 
&e. In the sense of willing or wishing, also borne by -ἶα, we 
have from the guttural element θέ-λ-ειν for ἐλεῖν, a8 θάλασσα 
from σάλασσα = ἅλασσα, &e. And here the compound of -/a, 
‘ra, with the second root, presents a most remarkable contact 
to the same combination with the first; for as we have -yev-ro, 
tan-d, &c., in connexion with ἐλειν, so we have Oev-ap, “ the 
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signifies both “‘ following after” and “ union with” (p. 237). 
The meanings “to look at” and “to desire” are also secondary 
ones, which association has attached to the root, but which it 
could not by itself express in any strong or decided mamer. We 
have endeavoured to show, on a former occasion (above, p. 213), 
that, if the element -ra is subjoined to any pronominal stem, it 
denotes motion or continuation in a line of which the first point 
is indicated by the particular pronominal word. If, then, this 
element were appended to the first or second pronominal stems, 
ma, Fa, it would denote primarily a motion or emanation from 
the subject, or from that which is near to the subject. Of the 
former combination we have the following examples. The αγ- 
nonyms µέ-λος and je-pos both express “ division”, “ separation 
of any object into its parts.” Now, if we resolve the sentiment 
or notion of division into its ultimate elements, we shall find 
that it is reducible to the idea of a line proceeding from the 
divider and cutting another line, the position of which is fixed. 
It is for this reason that the adjective signifying “ middle” is 
formed by the adjunct ya from mat, the ablative of the first 

rsonal pronoun, which case of itself denotes emanation, or pro- 
‘ceeding from (p. 323). This adjective is in Sanscrit mad-hya, 
iin Latin med-ius. That the Greek µέσσος was originally µέσ-ισε 
-for peéd-tos, we have shown above, from the analogy of ἴδ-ιος | 
(p. 207) ; to which we may now add, that the form µέσιος at 


least is presumed in the derivative μεσίτης (see above, p. 335). 
The primary meaning of med-ius, &c., is “the quality of that 
which proceeds from the me.” Sometimes the preposition διά, 
which signifies penetration or division into two parts, is prefixed 
not only to the adjective µέσσος, medius, 38 in yuccu, dimidius 
(above, p. 208), but also to the substantive µέρος, 38 in ἥμερος 
(above, p. 181), in order to express more strongly the ideas of 
‘“‘bipartition” or ‘‘a passage”. For further coincidences in 
meaning between these elements, we may compare µέλ-λει», 
µελέ-τη, µέρι-μνα, µάρ-τυς, µερ-μήρ-ιζαιν, mé-mor, mora, &c., 
with meditari, mederi, re-medium, modus, moderart, &c., in which 
the idea of “thinking about, or providing for any thing” 
predominates. Nor ought the connexion of pedi-nva with µέρι- 
ανα to be overlooked. For the meaning of map-rus, me-mor, 
&c., we may compare the poetical ενδατεῖσθαι, which means 
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literally “to divide,” but is generally used in the signification 
‘“‘to commemorate” or “make mention of,” as in Afschylus (apud 
Platon. in Republ. 11. ad fin.)—rov Ἀπόλλω ἐνδατεῖσθαι τὰς 
ἑὰς evmaias. If we now turn to the second pronominal ele- 
ment we shall observe the following facts. This pronoun, in ite 
oldest element, is Fa, or it consists of a guttural and labial, 
articulated, of course, by means of a short vowel. In combina- 
tion with the element -/a or -ra, it always bears a meaning 
derivable from one analogous to that of the similar formation 
with the first element: i. Θ., the primary meaning of Fa-ra is 
“ motion from the near,” as ma-ra means “motion from the 
here.” It will be seen at once that these two meanings may 
present many points of contact. We have pointed out, in a 
former chapter, the many coincidences of the roots ya-p- Sanscrit 
Ari, and Fa-p- Sanscrit er! (above, p. 365, and elsewhere). The 
investigation, on which we are about to enter, will render it 
probable that they are, after all, only by-forms of the same root 
Fa, the former representing the guttural, the latter the labial 
element of the initial digamma. We have already discussed so 
thoroughly the secondary meanings of these roots, that it will 
only be requisite in this place to collect the forms in which they 
oceur. When we said that the primary meaning of ya- is 
“to lay open” (above, p. 361), we waived all reference to the 
pronominal origin of the root, ‘which need not be taken into the 
account, except when we go back to the more remote origin, 
and consider the Indo-Germanic family of languages in all its 
comprehensiveness. We spoke then of the Greek language only. 
With meanings intimately connected the guttural element appears 
in χείρ, χά-ρις, κάρ-πος, αἱρ-ει ν, ἐλ-εῖν, grei-fan, Ὑέν-ειν, can-ts, 
hin-than, hand; the labial in Ἐα-ρι-στερος, vin-star, fan-gen, 
jin-ger, πέμ-πε, pan-chan, five; and both elements in ¢ran, ¢pan, 
κύων, hun-d (above, pp. 199—202). In the sense of seeing and 
taking, borne by la by itself, and occasionally with an additional 
Fa subjoined, we have [β-λέ-πω, [-λα-π-τω, Ύγ-λαυ-κός, γ-λή-νη, 
&c. In the sense of willing or wishing, also borne by -la, we 
have from the guttural element θέ-λ-ειν for ἐλεῖν, a8 θαλασσα 
from σάλασσα = ἅλασσα, &c. And here the compound of -ἷα, 
-ra, with the second root, presents a most remarkable contact 
to the same combination with the first; for as we have -yev-ro, 
han-d, &c., in connexion with ελειν, so we have θέν-αρ, “ the 
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hollow of the hand,” in connexion with θέλ-ω, and manus, “ the 
hand,” in connexion with apy = yeip (Schol. Venet. Iliad 
xv. 37, whence ev-yapys = evyepys); and the words θέρος, 
θερίζω, express the idea of “smoothness,” “cutting down that 
which is sticking up” (namely, standing corn), just as these same 
ideas are conveyed by the more general words µαν-ρός, ἆ-μα-λός, 
and a-ud-w (above, p. 298). Finally, it will appear that as the 
root da or ra by itself, or with the suffix Fa, expresses motion 
in general, and particularly the emotion of desire, so the first 
and second elements under the forms ma, and sa or tka, with 
or without the suffix Fa, express the very same ideas—motion 
in general, and desire in particular; as will appear from an in- 
vestigation of the verbs naw and θύως and thus it will be seen, 
that the ideas of will or desire, when expressed by verbs (with 
the exception of BovAouat, which is a totally different case), are 
resolvable into pronominal elements or words significant of posi- 
tion, just as we have shown in the case of vacas and éxa. The 
contact and interpenetration, which we have remarked, in this 
case, between the first and second elements as used with the 
suffix -Ja, or -ra, will remove any difficulty occasioned by the 
similar interchange in the case of ἐ-γω-ν, a-ha-m, and ᾱ-γα-ν 
on the one hand, and é&kas, vacas, and ἕκας on the other 
(above, p. 356). 

The subjoined table will show the etymological connexion of 
the words of which we have been speaking. In the more de- 
tailed examination which follows, we have taken the words in 
the natural sequence of significations. 


α 





iP. δ.] 


yminal elements used 


st and second = 
s verbal roots. 


(1) ma + va 


2 same with the ele- 
ient Fa subjoined. 


(2) Fa+va 


(1) a+Fa 


e element /a or ra 
ith Fa subjoined. 


(2) ra+Fa 
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τί-θη-μι. 


α-μεύ-ω (-Ξ-αμείβω), 
moved, 


σεύ-ω, 
σόβ-ω, 
θεξοός, 
θύ-ω, 

θυ-μός. 


λαξ-ω, 
λαβ-εῖν, 
απο-λαύ-ω, 
λευ-κός, 
luz, 
λυ-κά-βας, 
λύ-κος, 
ortkas, 
lac-t, 
AaFas, 
Neus, 
lev-ts, 
lap-ts, 
λέγω, 
λέχος, 
-λι-κός. 
ῥέξω, 
blew 
rap-tdus, 
ο-ρέγ-ω, 
-ργ -ή, 
πο, 
ῥυ-μός, 
ὃ-ρ(ίκω, 
d-ricas 
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μέλ-λω, 
μολ-εῖ», 
(1) ma -- la, α-μαλ-ός, 
or μέν-ω, 
πια +ra man-us, 
μάρη, 
The element ma and " μαυρος. 
with la or laF, or ra 
subjoined. ἐλ-εῖν, 
γέν-του 
θέελ-ω, 
-λά-π-τω, 
γ-λαυ-κος, 
ἔ-λ-κω, 
θέ-λ-γ-ω, 
γα-λα, 
θέρος, 
θέναρ. 


(2) Fa+ l-F- 
or 
Fa + ra. 


We begin with λάω, which means not only “ to wish”, but also 
“to take”, and “to see.” How λάω can signify both “ to have”, 
and ‘to want”, has been already explained on general prin- 
ciples (p. 59), and the analogies of capio and cupio, havere and 
habere, gestire and gerere, are also so many illustrations of it 
in this particular case; it will be recollected too that πλεονέκ- 
της, πλεονεκτεῖιν, πλεονεξία, imply not only having more, but 
covetousness or desire to possess more (see Herodot. VII. 149, 158, 
VIII. 119). The two meanings, “take” and “see”, will cause 
no difficulty to any one who recollects that the German ftragen, 
“to carry”, and ¢rachten, “to look at”, are by-forms of the 
same root, and that percipere, '' perceive”, is. formed from οαρίο, 
“take.” The connexion of “looking at”, and “longing for”, is 
obvious, and the German word sehnsucht, which expresses an 
earnest desire, is an instance of it. These meanings, “ see”, 
“take”, and “wish”, run through a large class of words con- 
taining some modification of the root λα-, by a series of tran- 
sitions perfectly similar to those we have remarked in the words 
belonging to the root ya-p-, and the transitions may be ex- 
plained in precisely the same way by a reference to the prin- 
ciple of the association of ideas. This class is indeed a very 
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numerous and important one, for it contains all the old Greek 
words beginning with λα-, Ae-, or λι-. In the verb Aaw itself, 
the succession of meaning is, we conceive, first, simply to “see”, 
then “to take”, and thirdly, “to wish.” In Homer it is doubtful 
if it bears any meaning but the first. In the Hymn to Mer- 
cury (v. 360), where we have αἰετὸς ofv Aawr, it evidently means 
‘“‘geeing”. The word occurs twice in the description of the cloak 
of Ulysses (Odyss. xix. 229), where it is rather uncertain whe- 
ther it means “to hold”, or “to look at.” Either meanings 
would suit the context ; Passow takes the latter; we incline tu 
the former. The words are as follows: 


ἐν προτέροισι πόδεσσι κύων ἔχε ποικιλον ἕλλον 

ασπαίροντα λάων' τὸ oe θαυμαάζεσκον ἅπαντες 

ws οἱ χρύσεοι ὄντες, ὁ μὲν λαε νεβρὸν ἀπάγχων, 

αὐταρ ὁ εκφυγέειν µεµαως ἤσπαιρε πόδεσσιν. 
We think the last two words favor the former interpretation ; 
ὁ κύων εἶχε τὸν νεβρὸν ἐν προτέροισι πὀδεσσι, λάων αὐτὸν 
ασπαίροντα, ὁ δὲ νεβρος ἤσπαιρεν ἐν πόδεσσι τοῦ κυνός. 

The words connected with λάω, in the sense of seeing, are 
β-λέπω, λεύσσω, γ-λήνη, y-Aavaow, λαμπρός, and λευκός. Hesy- 
chius quotes λεύσει (Αλέψει, θεωρήσει) apparently as the future 
of daw in this first sense; we might conclude that it is merely 
a mistake for λεύσσει, because in the next artiele he explains 
λεύσετε by ὁρᾶτε, βλέπετε: but it appears from the Scholiast 
on Homer, that Aristarchus considered it a future (see Alber- 
tis note, 19). From the forms απο-λαύ-ω = απο-λα-μ-βανω, 
β-λέπω, and λεύσσω, we are inclined to infer that the root was 
generally strengthened by the element Fa, that is to say, there 
is a secondary root Aa-F- (formed of this root and the suffix Fa), 
which enters into the words in question: if so, λάξω bears the 
same relation to λεύσσω, that λάξας, another word of the same 
family, bears to λεύς, its synonym, and is related {ο (2-λέπω 
just as AaFas is related to the Latin lapis. The same may 
be said of γ-λαύσσω, λαμπρός, and λευκος. 

The suffix Fa also accounts for the labials which so often 
appear in words of this family bearing the second signification 
“to take.” Thus we have Aa-u-Bavw (where the µ is an eu- 
phonic insertion by way of anusvdra, 88 in λά-μ-πρός), λαπ-άζω, 
λαφ-ύσσω, λαύ-ρα, and ἀπολαύω. We regard λέγ-ω, “to pick 

35—2 
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up”, “select”, ‘“‘take one by one”, “utter articulate and con- 
tinuous words”, and its derivative λέχος (properly, ‘“‘a bed made 
up of gathered or picked leaves”), the by-form λέσχη, “ 8 speaking 
place”, for λέγ-σκη (above, p. 298), λάσκω, λάκω, “to speak”, 
ὠδολέσχης, “a great speaker”: also λα-γ-χ-άνω, “to receive by 
lot”, and its substantive Xayos; and λάζοµαι, “to take hold 
ef”, as containing all of them the same root. A word more 
nearly connected with λάξω, λα-μ-β-άνω, though we are not 
accustomed to view it in that light, on account of the 8 which 
is prefixed, is 3-Aawrw, with its derivatives (-λαβη, &c., which 
are perfectly analogous to λαβή, &c. Another reason for our dis- 
regarding the connexion between (2-λάπτειν, λάξω, and λαμβάνω, 
is, that we attend to only the derived sense of the former word, 
and disregard its proper and original meaning. The word (2-λάπ- 
τω does unquestionably imply, in many cases, a certain degree of 
harm or mischief, but even where it bears this sense it is a 
sort of hindrance or accidental harm, some mere pain or loss, 
that is denoted, and never an injury of that kind which can 
cause resentment (see Butler's VIIIth Sermon). In fact, this dis- 
tinction is frequently pointed out in the best Greek writers. In 
the following passage of Thucydides, for instance (I. 71), where 
the Corinthian ambassador says to the Spartans, οἴεσθε την 
ἠσυχίαν οὐ τούτοις τῶν avOpwrwv ἐπὶ πλειστων ἀρκεῖν, οἳ ἂν 
τῇ μὲν παρασκευῇ δίκαια πράσσωσι, TH δὲ γνωμῇ, ἣν ἀδικώνται, 
ὀῆλοι wot μὴ ἐπιτρέψοντες, αλλ ἐπὶ τῷ wy λυπεῖν τε ἄλλους 
καὶ αὐτοὶ άμυνομενοι wn βλαπτεσθαι τὸ ἴσον veuete—the dis- 
tinction between αδικεῖσθαι and βλαπτεσθαι is clearly shown by 
the opposition of δίκαια πράσσειν to the one, and μὴ λυπεῖν 
to the other. This passage is considered a difficult one, and 
has been misinterpreted, we think, by all the commentators. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ it is not your opinion that those persons enjoy 
peace the longest who, while they act justly, show that they have 
made up their minds not to submit to injury; but you lead 
a life of easy indifference, on the principle of not hurting others 
and of avoiding the inconveniences to which reprisals would sub- 
ject you.” The preposition ex: here implies a principle or con- 
dition of action—as in Demosthen. Philipp. II. p. 68, ἡγεῖτ 
οὖν, εἰ μὲν ὑμᾶς ἕλοιτο Φίλους, emt τοῖς δικαίοις αἱρεισθαι. 
The phrase τὸ ἴσον νέµετε, means “to act fairly or impartially 
to both of two parties.” Thucyd. VI. 16, ὥσπερ δυστυχοῦντες 


ο 
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ov προσαγορευόµεθα, ἐν τῷ ὁμυίῳ Tis ἀνεχέσθω καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν 
εὐπραγούντων ὑπερφρονούμενος, ἢ τὰ ica νέµων τὰ ὁμοῖα ἄντα- 
ξιούτω----'' if a man treats his inferiors as equals, he has a right 
to claim the same treatment from his superiors.” Herodot. VI. 11, 
and 109, θεών τα ἴσα νεµόντων, “if the gods remain neutral.” 
Aristotle (Rhet. I. 10, p. 1368, Bekker), by defining τὸ αδικεῖν 
as BAdrrev, with the addition of purpose and illegality, im- 
plies that BAamrev was never considered to imply an injury 
or anything more than mere pain or loss occasioned unwittingly, 
or by an inanimate object. He says—éarw δὴ τὸ ἀδικαῖν 
τὸ βλάπτειν ἔκοντα παρὰ τὸν νόμον. It is well known that 
the original meaning of the word is “lay hold of”, “stop,” 
“retard”, “impede”; as appears from the following passages : 


Homer, Iliad νι. 38: 
ἵππω αρ οἱ ἀτυζομένω πεθίοιο 
ὀζῳ evi βλαφθέντε µυρικίνφ---, “caught in” ; 
Odyss. 1. 195: 
adda νυ τόνγε θεοὶ βλάπτουσι κελεύθου--- 


««ρίορ him from his journey.” On which Eustathius remarks : 


, , . ’ ‘ / 
βλ απτειίιΡο κυριως TO ἐμποδίζειν TOV ΤΡΕΧΟ»Τα.: 
8 


AEechy]l. Agamemnon, 118: 
βοσκόµενοι λαγίναν, ἐρικύμονα epuari, 'γένναν 
βλαβέντα λοισθίων δρὀµω», 
‘‘ stopped from running any more races.” 
Sophocles, Electra, 696: 
ὅταν δέ τις θεών 
βλάπτῃ, δυναιτ ἂν ovd ἂν ἰσχύων φυγεῖν. 
«6 Whenever any god stops one’s flight, the best runner cannot 
get off.” 


Ajax, 455: 
εἰ de τις θεῶν 
, a > ἀ 8 4 A , 
βλαπτοι, φΦυύγοι Ύ av χω κακος τον κρείσσονα. 


“If any one of the gods were to stop the pursuer.” 
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We do not consider the word Bpaya, which is mentioned 
by Hesychius (βράψαι. συλλαβεῖν) as a synonym for Ελαψαι, 
and which certainly is very like it in sound, to be connected 
with this root. Βράψαι, 88 Buttmann has remarked, is con- 
nected with paprrw, just as Brat is with µαλακός; µάρπτω 
is derived from µαάρη = χείρ, and the same root is found in 
εὐμαρής, & synonym for εὐχερής. The word papnrye(=AauGa- 
vec Hesych.) is, perhaps, as Alberti supposes, a corruption for 
µάρπτω. We do not look upon (2-ραβεὺς as connected with 
βράψαι: it is derived, as we have elsewhere surmised, from 
the ῥαάβόος, which was the umpire’s mark of distinction. In 
the word λεία, “a booty”, “that which is taken”, the con- 
nexion with λάω need hardly be pointed out: λισπή and Aon 
are by-forms (see Hesychius). The common name for the lion, 
λέξων, “the seizing animal”, clearly belongs to this second 
class of the family of words into which the root AaF enters. 
The digamma in this name is preserved in the German Lowe, 
old German Lev. We have stated above (p. 364), that χάρων 
is another name for the lion, and that it means “the roaring 
beast”. That the lion should have two names is not at all 
wonderful. “'ΟΓ every thing in nature”, says Bopp (Annals of 
Oriental Interature, p. 26), “of every animal, of every plant, 
speech can seize only one quality, in order to express the whole 
by it. The elephant is called in Sanscrit dantin (nominative 
danti) from its teeth, or dvirada (endued with two teeth), or 
from his trunk serving him as a hand, he is called hastin or 
karin (nominative hasti, kari); from his habit of taking water 
in his trunk and then drinking when he pleases, he is called 
deipa (twice drinking). Were the Sanscrit to express all these 
qualities of the elephant by one word, it would be obliged to 
join all those mentioned together, and to add a great number 
of others. The serpent is called from his motion sarpa or 
pannaga, going not with feet (from pad foot, na not, and ga 
going); or wraga, going upon the breast. Besides many other 
names, the serpent has also in Sanscrit that of pavandcana, 
wind-eating.” Besides this it may be mentioned that cervus is 
nothing but xepeFos, “ the horned animal”, that lobster, clubster, 
or clubstart (=clubtail), is the English name, not merely for a 
thick-tailed shell-fish, but also for the stoat, an animal with « 
tuft on his tail (Quarterly Rev. Vol. ivi. p. 90), just as αἵλουρος 
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--αιόλονρος and σκίουρος refer to the striped (αἴολος ὁρακων con- 
veys the same idea) or thick tails of the cat and squirrel, that 
αλωπὴξ appears from the Sanscrit word Ἰόρᾶρα to signify “the 
carrion-eater” (the other Sanscrit name for the fox, {όηναρα, means. 
“ hairy”), that the dog is called “the taker”, canis, hund, &c.,. 
in all languages of the Indo-Germanic family (above p. 199), and 
so on. In λάξας, lapis, the idea of taking up is clearly implied, 
for the idea of “a stone” is that it is something detached and 
moveable, and, if we are right in supposing that λέγω also be- 
longs to this root, it is an encouragement to the supposition 
that λάξας belongs to it also, when we find λέγω, λογάδην, &e. 
especially applied to the picking and placmg of stones. The 
oldest. walls in Greece, especially those which are called Cyclo- 
pian, were formed of picked stones, which were adjusted together 
without cement as they happened to fit, the intervals between 
the larger blocks being filled up with smaller stones. Hence 
the idea of selection, of placing the small with the great, be- 
came identified with that of a stone, and it was customary to 
speak proverbially of such arrangements, without alluding to the 
word λίθο. Thus Sophocles says (Ajax, 158): 

καί τοι σμικροὶ peyadwy χωρὶς 

σφαλερὸν πυρΎου puua πέλονται' 

μετὰ Ὑὰρ μεγάλων βαιὸς ἄριστ ἂν 

καὶ μέγας ορθοιθ ὑπὸ µικροτέρων. 

GAN ov ὀυνατὸν τοὺς ἀνοήτους 

τούτων Ὕγνωμας προδιδάσκειν. 
The last line shows that the chorus is reciting a proverb, as we 
might say, 

“Great without small 
Make a bad wall.” 


It is very strange that all the commentators have failed to per- 
ceive this obvious meaning of the passage, which is confirmed 
by a passage in Plato, Legg. p. 902 p: ov pny οὐδὲ xuBepynrass 
οὐδὲ στρατηγοῖς ovd οἰκονόμοις ovd av τισὶ πολιτικοῖς οὐὸ 

ᾧ τῶν τοιούτων οὐδενὶ χωρὶς τῶν ὀλίγων καὶ σμικρών πολλὰ 
ἡ μεγάλα οὐδὲ «γὰρ ἄνεν σμικρῶν τοὺς μεγάλους Φασὶν οἱ 
λιθολόγοι λίθους ev κεῖσθαι. Of the change of the vowel in 
Nowy, λισσή, and λίθος, we shall have further examples in the 
third set of words from this root. 
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Of λάω, in the sense of “to wish”, we have the following 
forms, Aw, λῆς, An, λώντι, and the optative λέφμι (Hesych.), 
also the reduplicated forms λι-λαίεσθαι (ΞΞεπιθυμεῖ», ὀρ6γεσθαι. 
omevoew. Hesych.) and λι-λεῖ ( Ξφθονεῖ, ἐπιθυµει. Hesych.); λίσ- 
σοµαι and λίτομαι likewise belong to this root; for their form 
compare the words λισσή and λίθος. Another form is λιχαζει 
(Ξεπιθυμεῖ Hesych.), with which may be compared -y-Aiyona. 
To these we may add λίπτω, λελιμμένος, and λίψ (=ercBunia 
Hesych.), which appears to have the same origin with the Latin 
Kibet and libido. We do not consider the quantity of the first 
syllable as any objection to our classing λιμος and λιπαρής in 
this set of words. We have seen all through the words derived 
from λαξ in all three significations an indiscriminate use of the 
vowels a, ε, ι. This has taken place on account of the con- 
necting vowel being short, and the root being terminated by s 
digamma, which has been represented in the derived words by s 
great variety of substitutes. The lengthening of the syllables 
λιπ- and λι- may perhaps be indicative of a lost guna in the 
words λιπαρής and λιμό. At all events, this is a more satis 
factory account of λιπαρής than the old explanation ἀπὸ τοῦ 
λίαν παρεῖναι, or than connecting it with λιπαρός, as Passow 
has done. It must be allowed, however, that Passow’s explans- 
tion is defensible: the connexion, which he points out, between 
the meanings of λιπαρὸς and λιπαρής is sufficient to establish 
a relationship between the words, and λιπαρὸς (which is often 
applied to bright, shining substances) may very well be derived 
from λάξω in its first sense, just like λευκός. If this is the 
case, we must suppose the difference of quantity to have arisen 
from one of those accidents in language which cannot be pro 
perly accounted for by any causes known to us. 

Before we proceed to consider θέλω and (ovrAoua, it will 
be necessary to investigate the words αἴγλη, ἀγλαός, and 
ἀγάλλω, which Passow assigns to this root. A careful in- 
vestigation will show us how far this is the case. The first of 
these words has excited some interest from an ingenious attempt 
which has been lately made to give a new meaning to it in tho 

Philoctetes of Sophocles (v. 816). The passage runs as follows: 


Ὕπν ὀδύνας adays, Ὕπνε 3 αλγέων, 


evans ἡμιν ἔλθοις 
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> , > + >? ο 
εὐαίων, εὐαίων wat 
σι, ὸ Π , ’ ae 
OMpact ὁ αντέχοις Tard αἴ γλαν 
Aa ’ - 
ἁ τέταται τανῦὺν. 


In the Rheintsches Museum (for 1828, p. 125, translated in the 
Philological Museum, I. p. 468), Welcker has endeavoured to 
prove from Bekker’s Anecdota (p. 354), from Hesychius, and from 
Pollux, that, in the passage of Sophocles before us, αἴγλη signi- 
fies a band which Sleep was begged to continue holding before the 
eyes of the slumbering hero. In a subsequent paper (Rheinisch. 
Mus. for 1838, p. 454, note 3) he made some additional remarks 
on the same subject, of which it may be as well to give a trans- 
lation. “It had been overlooked that in Epicharmus and in 
Sophocles himself αἴ γλη signifies a glittering band to adorn the 
arm or leg; why then should it not signify an ornamental band 
in general, and, in poetic language, the band which aleep lays 
upon our eyes? As it is settled that αἴγλη signifies a band, 
we need no confirmations from works of art, and indeed there 
are none, to justify the simple, but beautiful and figurative use 
of the word by Sophocles; otherwise Gothe too has expressed 
himself obscurely and unpoetically when he says in his Faust: 


Irrthum, las los der Augen Band, 
‘Error, release their bandaged eyes,’ 
and in the second part: 


Leise bist du nur umfangen, 
Schlaf ist Schale, wirf ste weg. 


‘ Lightsome bonds detain thee captive: 
Sleep’s a blindfold; cast it off! 


Even the expression Avew οφθαλµοόν, βλέφαρα, leads us at once 
to this image. There is also a passage in Pindar which is 
restored for the first time to its proper beauty by the explana- 
tion of αἴγλη which I have pointed out. He expresses (Pyth. 
ΠΠ. 78) his wish to land in Sicily, and bring Hiero, at the 
same time, health and the comus: ἄέθλων Πνθίων αἴγλαν στε- 
gavos. In another passage he designates the song of victory 
itself as a wreath (Pyth. XII. 5); here, however, he mixes it 
πρ as a Tenia in the wreath obtained by Hiero (Olymp. III. 
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G, 12); not indeed Avocav MiTpav καναχηδα πεποικιλ/ιέναν 
(Nem. VIII. 14); but as a golden band, because the song is 
Doric. If we compare the remarkably various and pleasing 
images, which Pindar uses when speaking of his odes, we shall 
hardly give up the one mentioned above against the universal 
idea, especially since in other places he calls the song of victory 
a Tenia (Olymp. UX. 84), as one of many colours: (/r. ἐπσ. 67). 
Nay, we must rather consider that in the very similar passage 
(Olymp. TX. 13) the same idea is conveyed by the word κόσμος. 
On the Tenis, see Annalt del Instit. Arckeol. Tom. ιν. p. 381.” 
It appears to us, that though Welcker’s interpretation of the 
passage in Sophocles is characterized by his usual ingenuity, 
there are serious objections to it, and that he has proved 
nothing except that αἴγλη may signify a band, and that it 
probably does so in the passage which he has quoted from 
Pindar. One great objection to the application of this sense 
of αἵγλη to the line of the Phtloctetes is, that in the other 
two passages in Sophocles where this word occurs it manifestly 
bears a different signification. In the Hd. Tyr. 207: 


, 
τας τε πυροφόρους 
Ἀρτέμιδος αἴγλας, ἕυὺν ai 
Ἀρτεμιοος αἴγλας, ἕυν ais 
4, ο Ν 
Λυκι opea διασσει---- 


the word refers {ο the two torches with which Artemis 3 
represented on ancient coins. In the Antigona, 610: 


, , A , , , . A 

aynpw δὲ χρόνῳ ὀυνάστας κατέχεις Ολύμπου 
, 

µαρμαροεσσαν αἴγλαν, 


the epithet shows clearly enough that αἴγλη implies nothing but 
the splendour and brightness of the abode of the gods. It might 
be thought that this last passage is a sort of confirmation of 
Welcker’s opinion, and that uapuapoeccay αἴ γλην refers to the 
band of snow with which Olympus is capped; but this cannot 
be: µάρµαρος was not used in Sophocles’ time to signify a white 
stone more than any other bright, polished stone. The word 
µορόεις, which, as Déderlein justly remarks (Lateinsche Synonym. 
tnd Etym. 1]. p. 81 note), is connected with µαρµαίρω, is used 
as an epithet to ear-rings in Iliad χιν. 183. Od. Χνιῃ. 298, and 
it is certainly not hinted in cither passage that the stones in 
the ear-rings were white. Besides, a poet, so full of taste and 
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art as Sophocles, would never have expressed such an allusion 
in so frigid a manner. Our chief objection to Welcker’s sup- 
position, is this, and we think it is decigive: you can gather 
from the context that Sophocles intended it m a different sense. 
The chorus says afterwards (847) in a parenthetical way—adens 
ὕπνος ἐσθλός, “sleep in the sunshine is good for our purpose,” 
i.e. because it is very sound. If this was the opinion of the 
chorus, it was natural enough for them to pray that sleep would 
keep before the eyes of Philoctetes the light of the sun (αἴ γλη) 
which was spread over them and prevented him from waking. 
That αἴγλη refers to the brilliant light of the sun in particular 
may be gathered from the hints of the lexicographers. <Anecd. 
Bekkeri, Ρ. 354, καὶ ἡ θυσία oe ἡ ὑπερ τοῦ κατακλυσμοῦ eis 
Δελφούς ἁπαγοµένη αἴγλη εκαλεῖτο (it will be recollected that 
the Delphian god was also the god of the sun) αλλα καὶ 7 
σελήνη. Hesychius has the following articles: Αἰγλαηή p» ο 
Ἀσκληπιος (because he was the son of Apollo). A ἴγλης Χάριτες. 
πιθανώς ἐγενοαλόγησαν tas Xapitas, Αἴγλης καὶ ἩΗλίου, ἐπεὶ 
τὰς Χάριτας λαμπρὰς εἶναι det, and Αίγλητήν. ἐπίθετον 
Ἀπολλωνος, Where Toup quotes Apollon. Rhod. IV. 1716: 


, A A 4 ” ν 
αι γλητηῆν µεν εὔσκοπου εἵνεκεν αἲγλης 
a / 
Poi Bov κεκλοµενοι. 


Let us add a remark which we think is also of some import- 
ance. It cannot have escaped any one that all writers are apt 
to plagiarize from themselves. Now, although we are told that 
Sophocles published the Philoctetes 31 years after the Antigona, 
it cannot be believed that he never read the latter again: the 
beautiful chorus, from which we have just quoted (1. 583 foll.), 
must have been constantly in his mind, and we have no doubt 
was present to his memory when he wrote the lines in the Phi- 
loctetes which we have been discussing. A line or two before 
µαρμµαρόεσσαν αἴγλαν the following passage occurs (600) : 


νὺν γὰρ ἐσχάτας ὑπὲ 
ῥίζας ὃ τέτατο aos ἐν Oidirou dopo κ.τ.λ. 
It will readily be understood what train of thought led him to 


substitute for o τέ TaTO paos in the one passage the perfectly 
synonymous αἴ γλαν a τέταται which we find in the other, and 


a 
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how the αἴγλη which occurs so shortly after in the Antigona, 
became mixed up in the same sentence in the Philoctetes. 

To return, however, from this digression, which has little to 
do with the etymology of αἴγλη (and that is the point we have 
now to discuss), we agree with Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. v. 40. 
p- 97) in classing αἴγλη among the derivatives from aw, or as 
it should be written FaFw. The labials may be recognized in 
Favonius and vapor, and perhaps also in φάος = φαξος = FaFos: 
compare the Sanscrit bha-va-n-t with φως, φωτός (above, 
p- 334). The p in vap-or as well as in the cases of a similar 
insertion which he mentions (note 14): dpaw, ὁράπετης: θάω, 
θάαπω: µέλος, µέλπω; κείρω, οαγρο, κάρπος 3 κοῖλος, κύλπος; 
Aas, lapis; yaw, capio; τρέω, trepidus; περύνη, πόρπης luo 
lupercus; are all, we think, to be explained in the same way. 
The other words connected like atyAn with aw are as follows— 
αὔω, αὐγη, αὔρα, anp, αἰθήρ, αἴθω, αἰθύσσω, «δίμα, atodos, 
estas, αἴσσω, ait (genitive ἄϊκος), até (genitive) ai-yos, and 
αἰγίς. In all of these we find the cognate ideas of blowing, 
flaming, shining, flickering, moving rapidly. That these ideas 
are related to one another and to those of “blowing,” or “the 
motion of the air,” and of “light” or “ brightness,” is clear 
from a comparison of flare with flagrare; of φαῦλος with felis, 
faustus (above, p. 184) ; of λευ-κυς with lev-is ; from the various 
meanings of micare and “‘light;” and from the two uses of 
καταιθύσσω in Pindar (Pyth. IV. 88. V. 11). We have shown 
above that the stem λα- or λα-ξ-, which enters into words bearing 
all these meanings, primarily signifies only motion in general. 

To this class of words then, we agree with Lobeck in referring 
the first syllable of ai-y-An, “the light of the sun;” and we 
entertain no doubt that ayaAXw and aryAaos are derived from 
it: that ἄγλαος, at least, is, appears from the fact that ‘AyAain, 
one of the graces, was called by Hesiod by the same name as 
her mother Αἴγλη (Senec. de Benefic. L. 111). We consider the 
ending to be a formation of the pronominal root Fa, under the form 
ga, with the element -/a, which we have discussed above, and we 
proceed to show that whether it appears as -ye-Aaw, σ6-λας, €-An, 
or ᾱ-Ύ-λα-ος, it conveys the same general notion of light or bright- 
ness. In Latin the ideas of “shining” and “laughter” are mixed up 
with one another: ren?deo “to throw back light,” a by-form 
of niteo, is connected in meaning, perhaps in origin, with rides, 
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as is proved by the following passages (quoted by Ddéderlein 
Lat. Syn. and Etym. Il. p. 73). Catullus XX XIX. 15: 


Renidere usquequaque te nollem 
Nam risu inepto res tneptior nulla est. 


Tacitus Annal. IV. 60: Tiberius torvus aut falsum reni- 
dens vultu, and Acron ad Hor. Carm. II. 18, 2. Néidor a 
nimio odore dictum, seu risu, unde et renideo. That the 
much spoken of ποντίων κυμάτων avypOuov Ὑέλασμα of Aschy- 
lus (Prom, 90) refers to the infinitude of glittering spangles which 
one may observe on the sea when a gentle breeze is passing 
over it in sunny weather, must, we think, have struck every 
reader of taste. It is well known too, that in modern French 
the epithet rian¢t or “smiling” is constantly used in speaking 
of landscapes, &c., and the phrases ‘“‘a cheerful prospect,” &c., 
are not uncommon among ourselves. The following glosses from 
Hesychius are conclusive in favour of the opinion that the ideas 
of merriment and brightness are included in the word «γελαω. 
Γέλαν. αὐγήν nriov. Γελειν. λαμπειν, ανθειν. There is no 
occasion to read here Εέλαν, as Toup proposes (Vol. m1. p. 400, 
473), any more than in BéAa. ἥλιος καὶ avyn ὑπὸ Λαβωνων, 
or in “EAn. nAiov αυλαία 4 αὐγη (Timeus); the y, B, and 
aspirate in these words represent the digamma, as does also 
the σ in σέλας, σελήνη. In the word γαλήνη the leading idea 
is that of the sunshine or brightness which invariably accom- 
panies fine weather in the East; the same idea of brightness 
accounts for the other meaning given to this word by Hesychius : 
Γαλήνη. τὸ Επιπόλαζον εν τῇ µεταλλείᾳ τοῦ αργύρου χωνευο- 
µένου. The idea of shining whiteness is conveyed also by the 
word γάλα “milk,” and in the Sicilian word έλα (Lat. gelus, 
gelu) “frost,” which according to Lennep (ad Phalarid. Ep. 
106. p. 308) is alluded to in the following gloss of Hesychius: 
Νιέλλη. Φέγγος, αυγή, pws, πάχνη, ὀμίχλη, where Ruhnken 
(ad Tim. p. 96) reads (είλη. The Reviewer of Niebuhr’s His- 
tory of Rome (quoted by Gdller de Situ et Origine Syracu- 
sarum, p. 150) supposes that the Sicilian river Gela was so 
called from its coolness. We entertain a different opinion. 
When we remember that the city Gela was founded by the 
Rhodians (Thucyd. VI. 4), who were near enough to the Trio- 
pian promontory to have got some smack of the Triopian religion ; 
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that the Triopian rites were at an early period introduced into 
that city (Herod. VII. 153); that one of the Triopian deities 
was Apollo (Herod. I. 144); that an ancestor of Gelon, one 
Telines of the island of Telos, was Hierophant of the Triopian 
rites (Herod. VIII. 153), and that this office remained in the 
family (Béckh ad Schol. Pindar. p. 314); finally, that the 
Athenian priest-tribe was called Γελεόντες (Arnold’s Thucy- 
dides, Vol. 1. p. 659), and that the patron god of the old 
Athenians was Απόλλων πατρῴος, considered as the sun-god 
(paci τινες A@nvaiovs αυτόχθυνας vat καὶ τούτῳ γονέας 
ἔχειν Γῆν καὶ ἩΗλιον, ὃς ὁ αὐτός ἐστιν Ἀπόλλωνι; Scholiast. 
in Plat. Euthydem. p. 369 Bekker); we cannot doubt that the 
city and river Gela, as well as the two kings Gelo and Hiero, 
owed their names to their connexion with the Triopian worship 
of the bright sun-god. On the whole, then, αἴ-γ-λη = Fa-y-An 
or φα-γ6-λη (for the change of place in the semivowel see above, 
p. 130 and elsewhere) is a word strongly expressive of bright, 
shining light, and is particularly employed to signify the sun. 
It is worthy of remark, that, as the latter of the two elements 
which go to make up αἴ-γλη, refers not only to “light”, but 
also the sense of “seeing”, as in λάω and [β-λέπω: so the first 
part of the word expresses not only “light” or “ brightness”, 
but also “speaking” (Ί-μι, αἴ-νω, see above p. 528), and by asso- 
ciation “hearing” (aiw; above p. 58). The connexion between 
“light” and the faculty of “seeing” is sufficiently obvious: 
without dws there could be no ὄψις (Plato Respubl. VI. p. 507 p). 
The ideas of “speaking” and “light” both belong to the more 
general one of manifestation. The etymological connexion of the 
words expressing them has been shown by A. W. Schlegel (in 
an article in the Indische Bibliothek, Vol. u. p. 984). Com- 
pare the Sanscrit root bhkd “to shine” with the Latin and Greek 
fa-ri, φη-μί “to say”. The inflexions of the latter verb, in 
its Doric form, are perfectly identical with those of the Sanscrit 
bhé: thus we have 


bhé-mi, στ φα-μί, 
bha-si, φα-σί, 
bha-tiy, φα-τί, 
bha-mas, φα-μές, 


1. Those who read Τελέοντες, must remember the gloss in Hesychius, T'éXea. τέλοεα. 
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bha-tha, φα-τε, 
bha-nti, φα-ντι. 


The Greek φαί-νω “to shine” bears the same relation to φά-μι, 
that αἴ-νω does to the Latin aio or the Greek »u:. In the 
sense “light” we have the Sanscrit bhds and the Greek φάος. 
Although the root bhé itself never signifies ‘to speak”, we have 
with that signification the root bhdsh, which bears the same re- 
lation to it that hrish does to hri (above p. 369). Thus, we 
have bhashaté = loquitur; bhasha = loquela, dialectus; bhdash- 
ttam = sermo; bhashyam = commentarius; dvi-bhashin = bilin- 
guis, interpres; abhi-bhasha = allocutio; abhi-bhashin = alloqui 
solitus, &c. 

In the dualism of the Greek mythology the Goddess of the 
Moon appears as the sister of Phoebus. Her name im connexion 
with this worship is σε-λη-νη, which is in fact only another 
form of γ-ληή-νη. Compare προυσελεῖν, προυγελειν, and their 
probably original form προοξελειν (Buttmann, Levilogus IT. 
Ῥ. 159). In the Latin language we have the shorter form which 
contains only the element λε-Ε-: compare Li-na, li-c-s, with 
σε-λήνη, λευ-κός. We find a similar abbreviation in the Latin 
lac-t- “milk”, i.e. ‘white liquid”, compared with the Greek 
γά-λα(-κ-τ) (above p. 284). Whenever in cognate languages 
synonymous words exhibit the same root, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a prefix, we may generally conclude that 
the longer form is of later introduction, the additional syllable, 
which is generally of pronominal origin (p. 285), being prefixed 
for the sake of greater emphasis or distinctness. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the words (2-λέπ-ω, γ-λαυ-κός, which 
exhibit the labial and guttural elements respectively of the pro- 
nominal prefix Fa-, are more recent than the simpler dcrivatives 
from the root λε- or λεξ-. To return, then, to this shorter 
form, we have the three meanings ‘“‘ to see”, “to take”, and “to 
wish”, expressed by one word λάξω. At a subsequent period 
the root Fa was prefixed to that word, and different modifications 
of it were employed to express the same three different meanings. 
For the first sense “to see”, we have (2-λέπ-ω, γ-λαύ-σσω, and 
for the cognate idea of light, we have έλα, έλα, σέλας, and 
ἔλη. For the second meaning “to take”, we have B-\az-Tw, 
Ὑέν-το (dliad vin. 43, και. 241, xvi. 476), ελεῖν, and for the 
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cognate word ‘“‘ hand” we have θέν-αρ (for the ν compare Alcman’s 
κέν-το for xé\ere: Eustath. p. 658, 29). And for the third 
meaning “to wish”, we have the common word θέλ-ω, which, 
with the θέν-αρ just mentioned, bears the same relation to σέ-λας, 
ἐ-λεῖν, that the equally common θάλασσα does to the older form 
σάλασσα (Kin ad Greg. Cor. p. 300), and to σάλος, σαλεύα, 
σαλάσσω, ads, &c., still used by the best writers. We think 
Σαλαμίν, as the name of an island, is also connected with θα- 
λάσσας 80 also σαλασσομέδων in Alcman’s Ionics a minore: 


® A 9 ~ 
Ινὼ σαλασσομέδοισ, ἂν ἀπὸ μασθών 
ε, , 4 ’ 
ρίπτεν aris Ύαλασηνον Μελικερταν. 


as emended by Porson (Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 337). The 
labial element of the original digamma is still preserved in the 
Latin volo. 

Before we proceed to investigate the origin of (ουύλομαι, it 
will be proper to inquire how far, in its actual use by the best 
writers, it agrees with or differs from θέλω, or rather ¢-Oedw, 
as the word is written by the Epic poets, by Pindar, and, with 
the exception of phrases like εἰ θέλει, by the prose writers 
in general. 

Buttmann says (Lexilog. I. p. 26), “‘ while ἐθέλω, which is 
beyond all comparison of more frequent occurrence, is the most 
general expression for willing (Wollen), but especially expresses 
that kind of willing in which a purpose (Vorsatz) is included, 
and therefore the willing which it is, or appears to be, in one’s 
own power to execute; BovAoua, on the other hand, is alto 
gether limited to that kind of willing in which the wish and 
the disposition are either alone, or at least especially signified. 
Hence, it expresses the being ready and willing (Bereitwilligkeit) 
to do a thing which does not depend on oneself: for example, 
Iliad xxiv. 226: 

εἰ δέ pot αἶσα 
τεθναµέναι παρὰ νηνσὶν Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτωνων 
βούλομαι: 


Similarly it is used of a woman who can only act according to 
‘the will of others; Od. xv. 21: Κείνου BovAerat οἶκον _ ὀφέλλειν 
ὥς Kev omviot, and of a mere wish, Jliad xv. 51: καὶ et pada 
ούλεται ἄλλη. It is remarkable, therefore, that while the 
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active wish, which strives after its accomplishment as soon as 
possible, is in every other case expressed by eMedew (Iliad vu. 
364: πἀντ ἐθέλω δομέναι. ΙΧ. 120: ay ἐθέλω αρέσαι, &e.) ; 
βούλομαι is used in this very sense of the gods only, for ex- 
ample, Iliad 1. 67, At xev mws—Bovdrerat ἀντιάσας ἡμιν ἀπὸ 
λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι: and frequently thus, “Exrope εβούλετο κὔῦδος 
ορέξαι, Τρώεσσι δὲ Bovdreto νίκη», and so forth (Jl. vn. 21, 
χι. 174, xxiv. 39. Od. ιν. 275; see also Jliad χι. 319, where 
the older editions had εθέλει: see Heyne). There is obviously 
somewhat of respect implied in this expression, because in speak- 
ing of the higher powers in close connexion with the dead, we 
remark and mention the inclination, the condescension, the free- 
gift, which, with them, contains the completion in _ itself.” 
He adds, that BovrAoua is used by Homer in the sense of 
“to prefer”; but never ἐθέλω. We have quoted this passage 
from Buttmann on account both of his authority and of the 
general adoption of this opinion of his, though we are certain 
that his distinction will not hold any where but in Homer, 
and do not believe that it obtains even there. He is quite 
right in his general statement that εθελειν means “to be willing”, 
and (ούλεσθαι “to wish”; that is the distinction which pre- 
vails throughout the Greek writers: in his application, however, 
he is not only wrong, but inconsistent. Let us turn to the 
first passage which he quotes from Homer; it is taken from 
Priam’s answer to Hecuba, when she tries to dissuade him from 
going to ransom the dead body of Hector. At the very be- 
ginning of his speech (v. 217), he says uy mw ἐθέλοντ' τέναι 
κατερυκανε, which means ‘do not detain me, for I will go,” 
and in the passage quoted by Buttmann, he says “‘if it be destined 
that I die by the ships of the Greeks, I am not merely willing, 
it is my wish ; 

αυτίκα yap µε κατακτείνειεν Ἀχιλλεὺς 

αγκὰς ἑλόντ ἐμὸν υἱὸν, ἐπὴν ryoou ἐξ ἔρον εἶην' 
for I wish that Achilles would slay me, after I have taken my 
son in my arms and wept my full.” In the passage from the 
Odyssee it is not true that (βουλεται implies a mere acquiescence 
in the will of others: the wise goddess Athena tells Telemachus, 
that it is a peculiarity of a woman to feel a strong attachment 
to her husband, whoever he may be, and that it is her earncet 

36 
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desire to further his interests as much as possible. Why the 
third passage was quoted we cannot see, for it so obviously 
means an active though fruitless desire, and has nothing to do 
with the Bereitwilligkett—“the being ready and  willing”’— 
which he says is implied in βούλομαι. It certainly is somewhat 
remarkable that (ούλομαι should be used by Homer in speaking 
of the gods, contrary to the sense of the word, and the use of 
all other writers. One would think that wil/, rather than desire, 
would naturally be attributed to a superior being. We must recol- 
lect, however, that Homer's gods were very second-rate personages, 
by no means equal to his heroes (Diomed chastises two of them 
in the same half-hour), so that we need not wonder if we find 
desire, and all other human feelings, attributed to them. In 
Demosthenes, ἂν θεὸς eOeAn, “if it be the will of God,” is a 
common phrase (see for example, Philipp. I. 42, and Herald. 
Animadv. II. 5); and in Olynth. I. 23, he puts ἐθέλω, 88 applied 
to the gods, and Bovdopan, as applied to man, in direct ορροᾶ- 
tion : ὀοκει 0 € ἐµοιγε, w ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι, θείξειν οὐκ εἰς µακρα», 
ἂν ot τε θεοὶ θέλωσι καὶ ὑμεῖς [βουλησθε And so we have 
in Plato, Legg. VII. p. 7998, εἰ θεὸς εθέλοι: and in- Legg. III. 
Ρ. 688 £, ἐὰν Geos ἐθέλῃ. There are three passages, one in 
Euripides, and two in Plato, in which e@e\w and Bouvromar are 
so directly opposed, that we cannot mistake the distinction be- 
tween them if we would. In the [phigenia in Aulide (v. 336), 
Menelaus says to Agamemnon, 


βούλομαι oe σ᾿ ἐξελέγξαι, καὶ συ μητ' ὀργῆς ὕ υπο 
ἀποτρέπου Ταληθες., οὔτε κατατενώ λίαν ἐγω. 
οἶἷσθ or ἐσπούδαζες a αρχειν Δαναίδαις προς "[λιο», 
τῷ Coxe μὲν οὐχὶ χρήζων, τῷ δὲ βουλεσθαι θέλων, 
κ. Τ.λ. 


The two passages from Plato are as follows ; ; Lege. IX. p. 863 
B: ἡἠδονὴν...Φαμὲν...πράττειν ὅ τἰ περ ἂν αὐτῆς ” Bovrnass 
ἐθελήσῃ. Respublica IV. p. 487 B: τί οὖν : ἦν ὃ ἐγω διψήν 
καὶ πεινῆν καὶ ὅλως τας ἐπιθυμίας, καὶ αὖ TO ἐθέλειν καὶ τὸ 
βούλεσθαι, ov πάντα ταῦτα εἰς exeiva πη ἂν θείης τὰ εἴδη 
τα νυν δή λεχθέντα: οἷον αεὶ τήν Tou ἐπιθυμοῦντος ψυχἠν 
οὐχὶ ἥτοι ἐφίεσθαι noes εκείνου ov ἂν ἐπιθυμῇ» 7 προσά- 
γεσθαι τοῦτο ὃ ἂν Bounr ηταί οἱ Ύενέσθαι, a av, καθ ὅ όσον 
ἐθέλει τί οἱ πορισθῆναι, ἐπινενύειν τοῦτο πρὸς αὑτήν, ὥσπερ 
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Twos EpwTwvTos, ἐπορεγομένην αὐτοῦ τῆς Ὑδνέσεως: In all 
these three passages it is abundantly clear that BovAoua: and 
[βούλησις refer to the desire or wishing for a thing, while εθέλω 
is reatricted to the mere will or willingness. In regard to 6e- 
λων apyew in the passage from Euripides, it is evident from 
the perfectly similar sentence in Plato's Politicus (p. 299 5), 
that the mere willingness or acquiescence in the office is im- 
plied: ‘pretending to have no desire for the office, but in real 
wishes, in regard to his ambition, being perfectly willing to 
undertake it.” The words of Plato are: οὐκυῦν 6 y ἐθέλων 
Kat έκων ἐν τοις τοιουτοις ἄρχειν δικαιότατ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν πάσχοι 
καὶ ἀποτίνοι; where the meaning is, “he who, willingly and 
of his own accord,” &c., as in the Protagoras (p. 335 a): ore 
οὐκ ἐθελήσοι ἑκὼν εἶναι ἀποκρινόμενος ciadreyerOar— will 
not be willing as far as he is concerned.” We do not τεοο]- 
lect. one instance in the good Greek writers in which (ούλομαι 
and ἐθέλω are confused; they are as distinct in meaning and 
origin as the German correlatives winschen, which answers to 
the former, and wollen, which translates the latter. 

It is a common opinion (see Déderlein Syn. und Etym. V. 56, 
and Passow s. 0. θέλω). that (ούλυμαι, the oldest form of which 
is Bodouat, bears the same relation to θελω, that volo, volt, 
colebam, volent, do to velle, velim, and vis for velis, and that 
the 6 and 6 are interchanged like @ and @ in φἠήρ and Onp, 
and v and ϐ in venari and θηραν: it is also suggested that 
the change from e or o to ov is explained by the transition 
from the Italian volere to the French vouloir. We hope it 
is unnecessary to mention here that this theory is based upon 
an error with regard to the regular vowel changes in the lan- 
guages with which we are concerned (above, p. 300). On all sides, 
θέλω presents correspondences of signification to words containing 
the root Εελ-, with which, we have seen, it has an obvious etymo- 
logical connexion; whereas (ούλ-ομαι, with its two labials and 
heavier vowel ο, is no less distinct etymologically from the root 
Εελ-, than it is different in signification from the verb θέλω. And 
first, let us consider the lengthened form ἐθέλω. It.is a well 
known fact, that, in the Greek language, the oldest verbs were very 
frequently reduplicated forms of those in common use. Now, it 
has been observed, that a number of verbs, which in the oldest 
state of the language were digammated, also in the old language 
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appear with an initial ε in the present tense (for example, ἐέλόομαι, 
ἐέλπυμαι, ἑέργω, ἐειδόμενος, ἐἴσκω; Buttmann’s Ausfihkri. Spr. 
§ 112, Anm. 23); which is merely a mutilated reduplication 
(Buttmann, § 82, 3 note). To this class we refer εθέλω = ἐξέλω, 
and consider it, on the principle mentioned just before, as standing 
for the reduplicated form Εεξελω. The only difference, in fact, 
between ἐθέλω and ἐέλδομαι is, that ἐθέλω has only lost one 
digamma, and ἐέλδομαι has lost both; the preservation of the 
one digamma in εθέελω is due, we conceive, to the very com- 
mon occurrence of the word from the earliest times. 

In the second place, for the identity of θέλω with «γελεῖν, 
which Hesychius elsewhere explains by λαμπεῖν. ἀνθεῖν, we may 
take the following gloss of that lexicographer; θέλω. χρήζω. 
Bovroua, ευ δοκώ. 

Again, no one can doubt that eAec and ἕλκειν are connected. 
That such is the case is obvious from a comparison of the glosses 
Γέλλαι, τῖλαι: Ἑλλίζων, τίλλων (Hesychius) ; and the Latin 
vello (all which bear the sense of ἕλκειν), with the common uses of 
ελεῖν. The connexion of ἕλκειν with ἠλακατη is acknowledged by 
every one who has read Buttmann’s paper on the ἤλεκτρον (com- 
pare «reves ἑλκητῆρες, Phanias, Ep. 4, 5). Now Hesychius has the 
following glosses: Τέλγη' ὁ pwros καὶ Bayuata, ἄτρακτοι 
καὶ «reves (on the first part see Toup, Emendationes, IV. p. 
106); Γέλγια. πίνη. σπάθη. κουράλια. From these we infer 
that thererwere other words connected with weaving and spinning 
also derived from ἕλκω: the change of the κ into y is hardly 
worth noticing. Besides all this, we have the common word θέλ- 
yw, the primary signification of which is “to enchant,” “to act 
upon by charms.” That in this sense it was nothing more than a 
synonym for ἕλκω appears from the following considerations. The 
principal instrument in magic among the Greeks, especially 
for love-charms, was the wry-neck, tuyé, a little bird which when 
fastened to a metal wheel and turned round like an ἄτρακτος, 
was thought to have a ὀύναμις έλκτικήη. Thus Pindar says (Nem. 
IV. 35): Ἰὔγγι ὃ ἕλκομαι ἧτορ vouunvia θιγέµεν, and Theo- 
eritus, II. 17: ἴυγξ, ἕλκε TU τῆνον ἐμὸν ποτὶ ὀώμα τὸν ἄνδρα. 
Conversely, we find ἔλκειν ἴυγγα επί rut, and the word ἕλκειν 
is sometimes used absolutely for ‘to entice,” just like θελγω. 
Thus we have in Lysias De Eratosth. Cede, p. 191, Bekker: 


” , a ~ ® ~ ‘ δι µ A , 
wa av ye, edn, πειρᾷς evravOa την παιοισκην᾽ Kat προτερον 
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δὲ µεθύων εἷλκες αυτήν. Philostratus, Imagg. I. 4, p. 769, ac- 
πάζεται τὸν θάνατον Kad καὶ NOEL τῷ ὄμματι καὶ οἷον ὑπνον 
ἕλκοντι. These two passages are quoted by Jacobs, Anth. Pal. 
Ill. p. 664, in a note on the words of Philippus: 


ως ἐπιπερκάζεις mapa τριχἰ, νυν φίλον ἕλκων, 
τήν καλάμην δωρῇ, dous € ἑτέροις τὸ Oepos. 


That this primary notion of θέλγω and ἕλκω was connected with 
the idea of ἐλεῖν, λαβεῖν, is shown by the τῇ σῇ ληφθέντες 
turyry: Of Aristophanes (Lysistr. 1110), where Pindar would have 
written ἑλκόμενοι. The relation between θέλγειν and ἕλκειν is 
farther shown by a comparison of the forms θέλγητρον and 
ἔλκηθρον, θελκτικὸς and ἑλκτικος, θελκτὴρ and ἑλκητήρ. 

We must also say something of the adjective θέλεμος, which 
occurs only in the following passage of A‘schylus (Suppl. 1006) : 


4 ὃ a ὸ 4 , 
ποταµους ὁ» Ol Cia χωρας 
co ~ ‘ 
θελεμον πῶμα yeovor, 
~ ’ 
πολύτεκνοι, λιπαροις ἆχευ- 
μασι 'γαίας 
Φ) , vO 
TOOE µειλίσσοντες ου9ας. 


where the Chorus is not speaking of the Nile (as Passow sup- 
poses), but of the rivers of Argolis, in opposition to the rivers 
of Egypt. The glosses of Hesychius are (1) θέλεμον. οἰκτρὸν. 
ἤσυχον. (2) θελέμως. ἠσύχως. οἰκτρώς. (3) θελερόν. θελε- 
κτὸν, καὶ τὸ θέλΎγον τὰ ὄμματα emi κακώσει.. The third gloss 
is corrupt: we must read, θέλκτρον, θελκτὀν, &c. With το- 
gard to the signification οἰκτρὸν given to θέλεμον, we can only 
suppose some confusion about eXewos among the transcribers. 
The other meaning, ἤσυχον, is clearly that borne by θέλεμον in 
the passage of Aischylus; this sense has been derived from 6e- 
Aw in much the same way as that of ἔκηλος from exwr, which 
we pointed out before (above, p. 354): the word can hardly be 
compared with γῆ ἐθέλουσα and volentia rura, quoted from 
Xenophon (Gcon. ν. 12) and Virgil (Georg. I]. 500) by Toup 
(Emend. in Suid. 1. p. 285). 

We believe, then, that (ούλομαι has no etymological connexion 
with εθέλω. This at least we consider certain, whatever may 
be thought of the derivation we are about to propose for the 
former word. Most persons are aware that there are many words 
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in the Greek language which begin with the syllable Bov-. In 
most of these words it is customary to explain this prefix from 
a gloss in Hesychius; Bou. τὸ µέγα καὶ πολὺ θηλοι. Λάκωνες. 
Thus ουλιμία is translated “violent hunger”, Bova, “8 big 
boy.” We remark, in the first place, that Hesychius assigns 
this prefix to the Laconians. We attribute no weight to the 
etymological guess work of Plutarch (Sympos. VI. 8): τὸ μὲν 
οὖν [βούλιμον Gooner µέγαν ἢ ὀημόσιον ἀποσημαίνειν καὶ μάλιστα 
παρ ημιν τοῖς Αἰολεῦσι αντὶ τοῦ β τῷ π Ὑχρωμένοις ov αρ 
βούλιμον, ἀλλὰ πούλιμον οἷον πολύλιμον πάλαι ονομάζοµεν. We 
believe that Hesychius had some good reason for attributing this 
prefix to the Laconians; what this reason was we will endea- 
vour to show. The Spartan youth were divided into classes, 
which bore the same names as their flocks and herds, that is, 
were called after the first objects of classification in a primitive 
state. The larger divisions were termed ayeAat, & word gene- 
rally applied to herds of oxen; the smaller iia, a word in its 
ordinary acceptation denoting a troop of horse. There are two 
analogous adverbs corresponding to these two words, ἀἆγεληδὸν 
and 7\adov, both used by very old writers. Now it appears that 
in Sparta the αγέλη was called Bova (= ἀγέλη παίδων Hesych.) ; 
and its chief was termed Bovaryop (= αγελαρχης, ο τῆς ἀγέλης 
ἄρχων macs. Λακωνες. Hesych). From the form Baryos, which 
is found in Laconian inscriptions, Bockh is disposed to infer that 
the v of (ουάγορ, which is also written Boavyos, represents the 
initial digamma of the termination (Corpus Inscript. Vol. 1. 
p. 612). We think. it appears from the form ova that the 
digamma belonged to the first part of the compound. There 
are two other words belonging immediately to this political di- 
vision, Bovéa. αγέλη---τετάχαθ at βουδαι. αντὶ τοῦ Bovaoa 
κ.τ.λ. Etym. Magn. according to the admirable emendation of 
Hemasterhuis; and συμβουαδεῖ. ὑπερμαχεῖ. Λάκωνες (Hesychius). 
It will not be denied that the syllable {2ου- in these words is 
the element of (ous. If so, the name given in Sparta to a 
body of young men was literally the same as that borne by a 
herd of oxen. The connexion of BoFn, “the war shout”, with 
βοῦς or [δοξις has been mentioned above. We have here a 
transition from agricultural to political ideas, just as the step 
in that case was from agriculture to war. We have endeavoured 
to show on a former occasion that military arrangements were 
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the basis of all the organization of a Doric state, so that 
the transition is the same in both cases. It might be asked 
whether the word συμβουαδεῖ means “ to shout together”, from 
the one meaning, or “to herd together”, from the other; 
from whichever of the two meanings it is derived, it 1s evi- 
dently a synonym for #onfe:, and as such is a striking con- 
firmation of the supposition, that the digamma appeared in 
BoFn. The same we consider to be the meaning of Bouyaius 
= BoFn —-yaios “delighting in battle”. That the first syllable 
of βούβρωστις and [οὐπρηστι refers to cattle is generally 
acknowledged. A βούπαις was a boy of the Bova, or “of the 
herd”. Now when we reflect that the Aolian form of (ουλη 
was (ϐολλη (τῆς BovAns ὑπὸ Διολέων Boras προσαγορευοµένης, 
Plutarch, Quast. Rom. p. 288), when we call to mind that we 
have in old Latin both b00 and bovo, both boartus and borarius, 
both boatim and boratim, and that there were two old towns 
on the Appian way, i.e. in the midst of the old Pelasgian popu- 
lation of. Italy, one called Bola, the other Boville, and that 
bovile is the old Latin for an ox-stall, we can hardly refuse to 
adopt an explanation of BovAy, which, while it accounts for 
βόλομαι as well'as (Άουλομαι, is consistent and intelligible in 
every other respect. Only suppose that (2ούλη means an as- 
sembly, that it is another form of Suva, which we have seen 
applied to men, and we have every point about βούλομαι satis- 
factorily explained. It may be asked, how can a word which 
means an assembly come to signify ‘“‘a desire of the mind”? 
We might just as well ask, why αγων, the primary meaning of 
which is a place of assembly (for example, [liad vu. 298), after- 
wards came to signify not only the assembly itself, but the ob- 
ject of a particular kind of assembly (public games); also a 
fit and proper time for any thing (see Valckenaer ad Pheniss. 591); 
and, finally, the violent emotions of an agitated mind (Thucyd. 
VII. 71); or, to take a case exactly in point, it might as well 
be asked, why constlium, which originally meant nothing but 
a coming together, just as exsilium means a going out, should 
not merely signify an assembly of men who have come together 
to deliberate, but also bear overy other sense of BovAyn. This 
derivation explains a great many peculiarities about the word 
BovrAoua:. In the first placc, it shows us why it is a deponent 
verb, why it has no active form. We think it scarcely necessary 
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mention, that (ούλη is antecedent, to the verb: (ούλομαι, there- 
fore, is properly “I am one of a (ουλή”, i.e. (βουλεύω, save 
that (ουλεύω always expresses a more decided, deliberate pur 
Ροβο than BovAoua, which, in its original sense, perhaps bore 
the same relation to (Φουλευω, that the deponent consilior does 
to the active consulo. From such a noun as BovAy one would 
expect to have a verb BovAaw, as from τιµή, τιµάω, and indeed, 
we find traces of such a verb in all the tenses but the present ;— 
thus, we have BovAncoua, BeBovrAnuat, ἠβουλήηθην. The same 
sort of expectation is entertained and justified with regard to 
ἐθέλω, the oldest form of which (as we have rendered probable), 
is Εελώ: for we have εθελήσω, nOeAnoa. We believe the loss of 
the derivation syllable to have been occasioned by the very common 
use of the present tense of both verbs; it ts this tense alone 
that is employed as a mere auxiliary. 

With regard to the peculiarity in the augment of the aorist 
ἠβουλήθην, we think Buttmann’s explanation is satisfactory. He 
observes (ad Plat. Gorgiam ed. Heindorf, p. 522), that, in verbs 
of cognate signification, we find analogous irregularities of form: 
thus, we have the curious futures ἔδομαι and πίοµαι, the futures 
formed by the diphthong ευ from verbs in ew, a8 ῥεύσω, χεύσω, 
νεύσω, &c., and the anomalous infinitives κνῆσθαι, and ψῆν: 
thus also the verbs BovAoua, ὀύναμαι, and µέλλω, which he 
remarks (Ausfihrl. Sprl. § 83, Anm. 8, note), have something 
analogous in their signification, make ἠ{(ουλύμην, nBovryOny, 
ἠδυνάμην, ἠδυνήθην, ἤμελλον: and he conjectures that the aug- 
ment may have been suggested by the sound of ἤθελον, which 
is also connected with them in meaning. 

The use of Bou-, as an intensive prefix, may be compared 
to that οΓ..Ιππο-, in ἵππόκρημνος, ἱππομαραθρον, ἱπποσξελινον, 
ἱπποτυφία, ἱππόπορνο. The same idea of weight or strength 
is conveyed by the word Bous in the proverb Bovs ἐπὶ γλὠσση, 
as indeed appears clearly from the words κρατερῷ ποδὶ iD 
Theognis (815), and the epithet μέγας, which is joined to it 
in Aschylus (Agamemnon 36). 

That the word (ουνὺς was a strange and unusual one, 
appears from the explanation which Herodotus (IV. 199) thinks 
proper to give of it, and, indeed, from the express statement of 
Phrynichus (p. 355, Lobeck). Herodotus considers it a Cy- 
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vous καλέουσι. Walckenaer thinks (ad Herod. ΤΝ. 158), that it 
was taken by the Dorians to Sicily, and learned there by Ats- 
chylus, but from the manner in which it is introduced by this 
poet (Supplices 101) we have no doubt that he considered it an 
African word, and used it as such, because his cliorus consisted 
of African damsels. The leader says: 


ἱλεόμαι μὲν Απίαν [οῦνιν, 
καρβάνα ὃ αὐδὰν εὐακοεῖς, 


that is, ‘“‘I salute the Apian Bours; you observe that I use 
the African word.” We think, therefore, that the Cyrenzeans 
must have been remarkable for their use of this word; whence 
they derived it, is another question. It was considered as a 
word of Greek origin by the grammarians. Thus, we find in 
the Etymologicum Magnum, Botms καὶ βουνίτις ἡ γῆ. 
εἴρηται δὲ παρὰ τοὺς Bovvous’ Bovvol dé eiow οἱ ὑψηλοὶ καὶ 
opwoes καὶ γεώλοφοι τόποι. παρὰ τὸ [βαίΐνειν avw. Though 
we take the liberty of setting aside this etymology, we still 
think that the origin of this word is to be sought in the Greek 
language. If it means, as appears from all the grammarians, 
an elevation, it may be compared with the German Biihne. We 
are inclined to believe that we shall find its real origin best 
from a comparison of the following glosses in Hesychius; (1) 
Bovvis. yn. Αἰσχύλος. (2) Bovvos. στιβας. Κυπριο. (8) 
Bovvoi. [βωμοί. (4) Ῥούλακα. [όλου ὄνομα (read βωλου 
with Τουρ Emendat. VI. p. 30 and 274). (5) Ῥωμω. οὕτως 
n Μακρις ὠνομάζετο. (6) Βωθεῖν, ὁμιλεν. BonBetv. (7) 
Bwrak. ᾖβῶλος. yn. (8) Ἰωλόναι. οἱ μὲν κολωνας οἱ 
δὲ, TO KiAXAatov ἀκούουσι, διὰ τὸ ἄνακεχωσθαι, παρα Σοφοκλει. 
(9) Βῶλοι. γή. (10) Βωλώρυκα. τὴν civ. Λάκωνες. 
(11) Ῥωώμενοι. οἱ περὶ τοὺς ωμοὺς λόφους καλουµένους, 
κατοικούῦντες. (19) Bav. Bovv. ὅπλον. (18) Bwviras. τοὺς 
ev ἀγρῷ, οἱ δὲ Bovxodous, ἢ ἀγροίκους. (14) Βώνημα. εἴρημα. 
Adxwves. (15) Βωώσομαι. [οήσομαι. ἐπικαλέσομαι. (16) Βω- 
oTnpes. .voues. (17) Βωστρεϊν. Boav. καλεῖν. ἐπικαλεισθαι. 
From (1) we learn that Bovvis means “the earth” in general ; 
from (2) that Bovvos means a heap of straw, for instance, litter 
for an ox; from (7), (9) and (10), that BwrAos is a synonym 
for οῦνις in the sense of γῆ, particularly among the Laco- 
ntans (10); from a comparison of (1) with (13), and of (4) 
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with (7), we see that Movvis may be written Powis, and con- 
versely Bwrat may be written (ουλαζ: from (3) we see that 
wuos is a synonym for Bovvos; from (8) and (11) we infer 
that Bwros and Bwuos may be translated, the one κολωώνη, the 
other λόφος: now it so happens that both these words are used 
by Eustathius (ad Iliad, λ’ p. 880) to explain Bouves; he says 
ἡ δὲ κολώνη καὶ λόφου ἂν λεγοιτο καὶ Bouves, ὅπερ 
‘Hpodoros μὲν Λιβυων hekw εἶναί φησιν, Αἴλιος δὲ Διονύσιος 
λέγει ὅτι Φιλήμων ἐπισκώπτει τὸ ὄνομα ws βαάρβαρον, λόφον 
γὰρ καλοῦσι; from (5) it appears that the island of Eubees, 
which is signified by 7 Μακρις (Strabo, p. 445), was called 
Ώωμω: now we know that the name Εύβοια was connected 
with ous, either on account of its pastures or from the myth 
about Io: τάχα ὃ ὥσπερ Boos αὐλὴ λέγεταί τι ἄντρον ἐν 
τῇ προς Αἰγαϊῖον τετραμμµένη παραλίᾳ ὅπου τὴν “Iw τεκεῖν 
φασιν ἝἜπαφον, καὶ ἡ νῆσος ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς αἰτίας ἔσχε γυῦτο 
τοὔνομα (Strabo, p. 445); from (19) (16) we observe that Bos 
is a form of Bouvs; from (6) we see that Bwieiv may stand 
as well for Bovadery = ὁμιλεῖν a8 for βοήθειν: and from (14), 
(15) and (17), we discover that the Laconians could contract 
[3on- into Bw-. We think that, after this comparison, no doubt 
ought to remain upon our minds as to the Greek origin of 
Bovves, as to its connexion with Bows, and as to its identity 
with Bwuos and βωλαξ. We would, in addition, point out that 
the connexion between the land and the cattle, which are used for 
tilling it, is immediate. There is indeed reason to believe that 
in the oldest languages of the Indo-Germanic family, the names 
of the Cow and the Earth are commutable, the latter being 
derived from the former, which was the symbol of fruitfulness 
and agriculture. We may refer our readers to a good paper 
on this subject in the Indische Bibliothek (II. p. 288). The 
Sanscrit φό, nominative gau-s (masculine and feminine) signifies 
‘a, bull” or “a cow”. In the feminine it also denotes “the 
earth”. There is another Sanscrit word, bki-s, which is con- 
fined to the latter meaning. Now it is singular, that while 
the Sanscrit ¢6, Persian ku, Frankish chuo, and Anglo-Saxon 
σῦ, all meaning ‘“‘a cow”, agree with one of the Sanscrit names 
for “the earth”, the Greek (ous and the Latin 66s, perfectly 
coincide with the other. Thus, to take the cases which coin- 
cide in the three languages, we have 
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Nom. bhés, Bows, bés, 
Gen. ὀλωτα», βοβός, bovis, 
Dative and| bhuvé, βοΕί, bovi, 
Locative, bhuvi, abl. dove, 
Accus. bhuvam, βοῦν (for BoFav), bovem. 


It is also remarkable that -y7, Doric γᾶ, the common name 
for “the earth”, coincides with the other Sanscrit name for 
the earth, which also signifies “‘a cow”. As the nominative of 
the latter word is gaus, we should expect gavam in the accu- 
sative; whereas we have gam or gan, which is identical with 
the Doric accusative yav. The Greek student will recollect that 
there is a longer as well as a shorter form of the Greek word 
for ‘“‘the earth”, namely, yaa as well as y7. Lastly, it should 
also be mentioned, that the Germans have Gau “country” by - 
the side of Kuh “cow”, and that our Saxon ancestors spoke 
of a “hide of land”. 

The word θυμὸς is particularly interesting from its use in 
the Republic of Plato. It will be recollected that Plato, and 
Hooker, after him, consider the mind as performing the three 
distinct functions, reasoning, willing, and desiring; Plato divides 
the mind into three distinct faculties, by which these functions 
are performed, namely, λόγος or λογισαός, θυμός, and emOupia 
(Respubdl. IV. p. 489 9), the first belonging to the τὸ λογισ- 
τγικὀν, or rational part of the soul, the two last to the τὸ 
ἄλογον, or irrational part. The θυμὸς or τὸ θυµοειδές, how- 
ever, is not identical with the επιθυμία, though it is classed 
with it under the same general head, for it often contradicts 
it, and assists the reason in governing its unruly attempts to 
lead man into the wrong path: οὐκοῦν καὶ ἄλλοθι, ἔφην, 
πολλαχοῦ αἰσθανόμεθα, ὅταν βιαζωνταί τινα παρὰ τὸν λο- 
«ισμὸν ἐπιθυμίαι, λοιδοροῦντά τε αὐτὸν καὶ θυμούμενον τῷ 
βιαζοµένῳ ἐν αὐτῷ, καὶ ὥσπερ ὀνοιν στασιαζόντοιν ξύμμαχον 
τῷ λόγῳ «Ὑιγνόμενον τὸν θυμὸν τοῦ τοιούτου (Plat. ω. 8. 
p. 440 Ἀ):---τῷ θυμοειδεῖ προσήκει ὑπηκόῳ εἶναι καὶ ξυμμάχω 
τούτου (τοῦ λογιστικοῦ) (Ibid. p. 441 2). We translate the 
word @Quucs “ the will,” because this term conveys to our minds 
the idea which, in this passage, Plato evidently attached to 
the word he made use of; Hooker, too, translates it ‘ will,” 
and Hemsterhuis, the younger, /a relleité. It seems, indeed, 
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that Plato thought he was using the word in a somewhat un- 
usual signification ; the first of the passages we have just quoted 
implies that, in his opinion, “anger” was the primary meaning 
of the word, as indeed is evident from his etymology in the 
Cratylus (p. 419 Ἐ): Qupos ἀπὸ τῆς θύσεως καὶ ζέσεως τῆς 
ψυχῆς έχοι ἂν τοῦτο το Όνομα; and from the Τέπισιιε (p. 70 ϱ): 
ὅτε ζέσειε τὸ τοῦ θυμοῦ pevos: he also uses the word to signify 
disposition in general, as appears from Legg. V. p. 731 Β: τοῦτο 
ἄνεν θυμοῦ Ὑενναίου ψυχἠ πᾶσα αδύνατος spay, and such is the 
usual and oldest meaning borne by θυμός. The meaning “ anger”, 
though certainly often conveyed by θυμὸς and always by θυµόω, 
appears to be quite a secondary one, and we can only explain 
Plato's addition of the participles λοιδοροῦντα and θυμούμενον. 
as an exegesis of θυµος, by supposing that, in his abstract way 
of considering verbs before substantives, he got into a habit of 
deceiving himself with the belief that the former necessarily pre- 
ceded the latter, and that θυμὸς actually derived its primary mean- 
ing from θυµόω. This was far from being the case ; indeed θυµὸς 
was a most proper word for his purpose, and, if it had been 
understood according to its old usage, he needed no addition 
to qualify it for the signification of “will,” with which we find 
it used in the Republic. That this was its meaning in Homer. 
we see from the phrases, θυµος ἄνωγει, κελευέι, κέλεταί µε, 
ἤθελε or θυμῷ ἤθελε, like ἵετο θυμῷ (Herod. V. 59); and 
indeed this signification of θυµον is sufficiently clear from the 
word ἐπιθυμία, which Plato employs in opposition to it: ext 
θυµία means “a setting one’s mind upon a thing,” “ i 
one’s wishes to it,” quite in accordance with the old sense of 
θυµος. 

We may settle the etymology of this word without any 
difficulty: at the same time we will endeavour to decide some 
troublesome questions which have been started regarding certain 
words of the same family with θυµος. That the ideas of placing 
and being placed, of setting and sitting, sidere and sedere, are 
intimately connected, will, of course, be at once conceded: and 
we hope that those, who are inclined to adopt what has been 
said about the influence of suggestion by contrast on the forma 
tion of words, will be willing to allow that words significant of 
remaining and moving may have a common origin: if instances 
are required we may compare µύνω, μνήμη; μένος, mens, maneo. 
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with paw, µέμαα, µέµονα, αὐτόματος. The affinity of these forms 
is clear from ἐ-γεν-ομην, Ὑέγαα, and «όγονα. The relation 
between µέν-ω and µέλ-λω (for ped-yw) is the same as that 
which subsists between κέν-το and κέλ-ετο, between «γέν-το and 
ἕλ-ετο, ὅτο. That µέν-ω agrees with pa-w in expressing an 
expectation of, or a mental impulse towards, any object, as well 
as the meaning of fixity or contimuance, which it generally 
bears, will appear from the following passages. Homer, Jliad 
xv. 599: 


4 4 , , ‘ 
TO yap µενε µητιετα Ζευς 
4 , , ’ - aX? 
yyos Καιυµενης σέλας oPOaduorce ἰδέσθαι. 


Sophocles, Philoct. 511: 


, A A 
εγω µεν..... 
ww > , 
ενθαπερ επιµεμονεν 
ν 9 , 4 ,  4ϕ ® , 
επ ευστολου ταχείας νεως πορευσαιµ αν ες ὀόμους. 


And the idea of remaining or abiding may be conveyed by the 
simple root ua-, without the suffix ν-: as in Mschylus, Choéph. 
464 : 


» ὸ , 4 

ww ὀυσκαταπαυστον αλγος 
’ A 

ὀώμασιν ἔμμοτον. 


In the general sense of thinking or caring about any thing, 
µέν-ω, µέλ-λω, and the impersonal pede, may be compared 
with the Gothic munan, German meinen, old Nordish man 
(Grimm, I. p. 926). The same idea of thinking about a thing 
enters into the subjective negation uy (above, p. 255). All 
these words, as we have said more than once, are connected 
with the root of the first personal pronoun, and a feeling of 
subjectivity or self is at the bottom of them all. Compare the 
_very similar form pov-os (above, p. 187). To return to the 
question before us: the root θε- means “to place” (τί-θη-μι):; 
θα- or Oo- means “to sit” (θα-άσσω, θῶ-κος), and Qo- or θε- 
means “to run” (θό-ος, θέω), and these are ultimately identical. 
Modern scholars have not observed this fact, and have therefore 
got into great difficulties about some words of this class. The 
word which has caused them most doubt is θοάζω. That this word 
may signify “to move quickly,” whether in a transitive or intransi- 
sitive sense, appears from the following passages of Euripides : 
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(1) Transitively, 
Bacche, 65. θοαζειν πὄνον. 
Iph. T. 1149. θοάζειν πτέρυγας. 
Orest. 355. θοάζων σὲ τὸν µέλεον. 


Her. F. 983. εθόαζον καθαιµα σῖτα γένυσι. 


(2) Intransitively, 
Bacch. 916. 
κλύω--- γυναϊκας----ἐν ὁασκίοις 
wv ’ A A , 
ὄρεσι θοάζειν τὸν νεωστὶ δαίμονα 
Διώόνυσον, ὅστις εστί, τιµωσας χοροῖς. 
Troad. 349, 507. 
μαινᾶς θοάζουσα----Θοάζει δεῦρο dpouy. 
Orest. 1542. θοάζων αἴθερος ἄνω καπνός. 
Pheeniss, 800. Ιππείαισι θοαζεις. 


and its connexion with @oos is indisputable. At the same time 
it is equally clear that in Aschylus, Suppl. 610: 

ur ἀρχὰς 0 οὕτινος θοάζων 

τὸ MELOY κρεισσόνων κρατυύνει 

a wv e oo». , , 

οὕτινος ἄνωθεν nuevou σέ[χει κατω. 


and in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 2: 
τίνας moO’ ἕδρας racde pot θοαζετε. 


the meaning of the word is “sit”: and, indeed, Plutarch (de 
Audiendis Poetis, p. 22 £) and the Etymologicum Magnum 
(v. θῶκος, p. 460, 10) acknowledge this meaning in Sophocles. _ 
But modern scholars, from not perceiving that the same root 
may convey contrasted ideas, have gone wrong about this word, 
for while Buttmann, on the one hand (in his Lewxilogus, II. 
Ρ. 105), thinks it necessary to suppose that θοάζω “to move 
violently” is derived from θοός, and that θοαζω “to sit” comes 
from θέω, τίθηµι; Hermann, on the contrary (ad Sophoclis 
locum), denies the existence of the latter signification, and twists 
the two passages of Aschylus and Sophocles to a very forced 
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and unnatural meaning. The gloss in Hesychius shows, not, 
as Hermann supposes, that he was puzzled by the word, but 
that it possessed a very extensive range of meanings: θοαζει’ 
τρέχει, µαΐνεται, σκιρτᾷ, κτεινει (read ἐκτείνει), σπεύδει, τα- 
ράττει, κάθηται, χορεύει, aver, ἥδεται, τελεῖ, πλάττει, φοβεῖται, 
πλανᾶται, θεοφορειται. That most of these meanings are 
directly, or by implication, conveyed by the word θοάζω, might 
easily be shown by a more minute examination of the whole family 
to which it is related. 

The root θα-, θε-, or θο-, which we are now discussing, occurs 
in another, perhaps an older form, as σα-, σε-, or σο-. From 
many indications in the classes of words, into which one or 
other form of this root enters, it is probable that the syllable 
was generally closed by a F. We are disposed to believe that 
the ground-meaning of the root is “place” or “make,” with 
which the second meaning, “be placed” or “seated,” is most 
intimately connected. The most important word into which the 
root enters with this meaning is θεος, and its oldest form σιός, 
which was used by the Lacedemonians to the latest time, and 
to which θεός, as has been already remarked, bears the same 
relation that θάλασσα does: to cadacoa, and θέλω to σέλας. 
In compounds the Laconians pronounced it ids. Thus Bacchus 
was called evios for εὔσιος, just as they said ποιῆαὶ for ποιῆσαι, 
and (βουδα for Bovcoa (Etymol. Magn. p. 391). It may be in- 
teresting to know that there are in the Sanscrit language repre- 
sentatives both of σιὸς and θεός. To the latter the common word 
déva corresponds, to the former ¢iva-s, the name, indeed, of a 
particular god in the Hindu mythology, the god of fire (Bohlen 
das alte Indien, I. p. 206), but still only a general name for the 
Deity (Bohlen, I. pp. 148, 206), as appears from the neuter 
noun ¢ivam, which means “ happiness,” “ prosperity,” the lot 
of the gods (Arjuni Reditus, V. 19), just like εὐδαιμονία in 
Greek. These two words and the Latin divus, if, as we have 
no doubt is the case, they are identical with the Greek θεός, 
σιός, would incline us to suppose that the digamma had slipped 
out in their Greek synonyms, In attempts to represent directly 
in Greek characters the Sanscrit and Persian names for the 
Divinity, this digamma sound is represented by the v, or 2 . 
lengthening of the.root syllable. Thus Hesychius Δεύας. τοὺς 
ἀκάκους θεού. Μάγοι (where Reland proposes to read ἄνακας 
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scil. τοὺς Διοσκούρους) Hesychius, and Athenzeus, I. p. 27 0: 
ὅτι παρ ᾿Ινδοῖς τιμᾶται dainwr, ὡς Φησι Χάρης ὁ Μυτιληναῖος, 
ὃς καλεῖται Σοροάδειος ἑρμηνεύεται δὲ Ἑλλαδι φωνη οἰνοποιός, 
where he is evidently alluding {ο S#rya-dévas, ‘the sun-god,” 
who was, as we have elsewhere shown, the same as the god of 
‘ wine. The Indians had, properly speaking, no wine-god (Schlegel’s 
Indische Bibliothek, I. p. 250). If we may be allowed to hazard 
such a conjecture, the epithets in Aischylus Perse, 86: Zupiov 
ἅρμα cuwxwv, and in the oracle quoted by Herodotus, VII. 140: 
Συριηγενὲς ἅρμα cuwxwv, where Xerxes, or the Persian war-god 
is spoken of, refer to the sacred chariot (τὸ ἅρμα τὸ ἱρόνν 
Herod. VII. 55), which always attended the Persian armies on 
their march, and which, though called the chariot of Jove by 
Herodotus (VII. 40), may have been identical with the chariot 
of the sun, Ἡλίου ἅρμα Aevxev, which Xenophon represents as 
foHowing it (Cyrop. VIII. 3. § 12); for it was drawn by white 
horses, which were consecrated to the sun (Herod. I. 189. VII. 
119), and a remarkably beautiful horse, sacred to that god, was 
led behind it (Q. Curtius, ΤΠ. 3. ) 19). The decision of 
Darius’ claim to the throne by his horse’s neighing at sun-rise 
(Herod. III. 84) seems to have reference to the same symbolical 
connexion of the horse with the sun. The epithet συριηγενὲς 
appears to be quite equivalent to the Sanscrit s#rya-ja or “ sun- 
born.” It is likely that the Greeks would have heard of the 
Persian name for this chariot, and that this name would be 
explicable from the Sanscrit is consistent with all that we know 
of the old language of the Persians. If this interpretation is not 
correct, we shall find it difficult to explain why the Syrian 
chariot should be so specially mentioned in connexion with the 
army of Xerxes, Still less shall we be able to explain the 
distich, quoted from a Spanish MS. by Blomfield on the passage 
of the Perse, in which it is assigned to an Indian: 


νδος 60 avn Tpotn Luptov ἅρμα θιωκων 
Πουλυδαµας κεῖµαι νεκρος επὶ Tar plo. 


The supposition that the root we are discussing was ΘεΕ is 
farther confirmed by the future θεύσοµαι-«-θἐΕσοµαι, from θέω 
 θέξω, by the forms θαξασσω (for in words of this kind 
we may presume that there was once a digamma), @aGaxor 
(=@aFaxov), which Gregor. Corinth. (p. 354) quotes as the 
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Doric form of θακόν, ce-B-w = σέξω-- σεύω = ceiw = σαΐ-νω, σοῦμαι 
=goFoua (which occurs in Apollonius Rhodius), coBetv=coFeiv, 
and Zevs=dyeFs. Herodotus tells us (II. 52) that the name 
θεὸς was Pelasgian, and was derived from τί-θη-μι: θυον δὲ 
πάντα mpotepov οἱ ΠΠελασγοὶ θεοῖσι ἐπευχόμενο, ws ἐγὼ 
εν Δωδώνῃ οἶδα αἀκούσας, ἐπωνυμίην δὲ οὐὸ οὕνομα ἐποιεῦντο 
οὐδενὶ αὐτῶν οὐ γὰρ ἀκηκόεσάν κω. θεοὺς δὲ προσωνόµασαν 
σφεας ard τοιούτου, ὅτι κόσμῳ θέντες τὰ πάντα πρήγµατα 
καὶ πάσας νομᾶς εἶχον. Plato derives the word from θέειν, 
from .the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies which were 
the objects of worship in an elementary religion (Cratylus, 
Ρ. 397 ο. ϱ). The Etymologicum Magnum (p. 445, 42) gives 
both etymologies. Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. I. αἆ ᾖᾳ.), 
like Herodotus, derives θεὸς παρὰ τὴν θέσιν καὶ τάζιν καὶ τὴν 
διακόσµησιν, and Eustathius too says (ad Iliad. Ρ. 1148) that 
Geos is o πάντα τιθεὶς καὶ ποιῶν. We agree with this ety- 
mology, as well from its obviousness, as because the analogy 
between Kaduos, who was the god of the Pelasgians of Bootia, 
and was identical with Καὗὐμιλος, one of the Cabiri (Miiller’s 
Orchomenus, p. 216), and κέκασµαι, κέκαδµαι, Kéxadov, κεκάδηκα 
(of which we consider the meaning to be the. same as that of 
xoouerv, even though there be no etymological connexion _be- 
tween them), would at once lead us to it. If this is the case, 
θεὸς means “the creator”, in immediate connexion with which 
we have τίθηµι, to “make” or “place”, together with θυω, 
“‘ sacrifice”, and σέβω, “worship”. The last word but one often 
expresses violent motion, but we do not think, with Passow, 
that this meaning is due to the notion of: flaming, blazing, &c., 
derived from a sacrifice of burnt offerings. The meaning of 
motion became attached to words from this root according to 
the principle of suggestion from contrast, and there is no class 
of words in which the meanings are more mixed up together 
than in this. With regard to the form, θύω bears the same 
rélation to θέξω, σέβω, &e., that Bpyw and ἔμβρυον do to 
βρέφος. In the words θέω and θοὸς the most prominent meaning 
is that of motion. The latter is used in the sense of “ terrible”, 
“‘ dreadfal”, when applied as an epithet to νυξ, but the idea of 
swiftness seems to be included in the word even im this applica- 
tion of it, for most persons; whose reason has not the full com- 
mand aver their other faculties, are accustomed to look upon 
37 
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that which is sudden and startling as also alarming and terri- 
ble. Compare the use of κατασπέρχω (TFhucyd. IV. 126), &e. 
Buttmann has clearly shown (Lezilogus, II. p. 60) that θοὸς has 
also the meaning “sharp”, “ pointed”, as a synonym for otvs: 
he appears, however, to be wrong in supposing that this was the 
primary signification, and that θήγειν, θάσσον, Taxus, contain 
older forms and meanings of the word than θέω: & comparison 
of the terms “sharp” and “quick” in English, the use of the 
word “set”, as applied to sharpening a knife, the resemblance 
of ὠκὺς and οξυς, and the English word “fast”, which means 
both “fixed” and “rapid”, will show us that the ideas of fixed- 
ness, rapidity, and sharpness are frequently interchanged (see 
also above p. 293). There can be little doubt that, as Butt- 
mann supposes, the Oyres or lowest division of the subjects of 
Athens were so called from their being the oldest inhabitants, 
the Sassen or Insassen (inhabitants). The word θοάζω bears 
most of the significations of this root, as indeed we see from 
Hesychius, and the passages which we quoted before. The use 
of ἐπιθοάζω in Aschylus (Choéph. 868) and in Euripides (Medea 
ad fmem) is to be explained from the meaning of “ sitting as 
8 suppliant”, just as προστρέπεσθαι, “to turn oneself towards”, 
and προσικνεῖσθαι, “to go to”, came to signify absolutely “to 
supplicate”, and especially a begging for purification on the part 
of a polluted person. The word θυμὸς conveys the idea of an 
eager motion towards any thing, an impulse, and in this sense 
it agrees pretty well with the second meaning of θύω, from which 
also the idea of anger may easily be derived: the idea of “' motion 
towards” is implied in anger as well as in desire, and hence we 
have such phrases as θυμοῦσθαι ets τι, “to be angry with a 
thing”, as in Herod. III. 52, es τοὺς τοκέας καὶ ες τοὺς κρέσ- 
σονας τεθυμώσθαι. The phrase es κέρας θυμοῦσθαι is of a dif- 
ferent origin (above p. 217). 

It has been mentioned above, that the initial syllable of a 
number of words, such as θες-φατος, θάς-κελος, θές-πις, &e., is 
merely a mutilation of θεοις (ρ..890). This explanation is not 
applicable to θεσ-μος, which is a simple derivative from the root 
@e- now under discussion, the σ- being an euphonical insertion, 
as in 9εσ-μός, from cew (above p. 329). For θεσμὸς we have 
the by-form τεθ-μός; @ very often appears instead of o before 
the termination -μός, and vice versd ;—thus we have not only 
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ῥρυθ-μός, ῥυ-μός, but ῥν-σ-μος was also used in the sense of σχῆμα 
by Democritus (Aristot. Metaphys. p. 1042, Bekker) ;—-and τεθ- 
pos is written for θεθ-μὸς, just as we have ετέθην for εθέθην 
(above p. 467). A question may be raised, whether we should 
connect δεσ-πότης with dew, like ὀέσ-μος, or with τίθηµι. That 
the latter part of the word is connected with the Sanscrit pat-ts, 
“a lord” or “husband”, Latin pot-ens, pot-tor, &c., is sufficiently 
obvious. For the feminine we have not only déc-owa (on this 
form see above p. 292), but also πότνια, corresponding to the 
Sanscrit patni, and πότνα. We have zorma with a genitive 
case, as an epithet, like the Diva potens Cypri of Horace: thus 
Homer, Jl. xxi. 470: πὀτνια Onpwv. Pind. Pyth. IV. 213=380: 
πὀτνια ὀξυτάτων ελῶν. Now the name for the master of a 
house in Latin is hoe-pes (hos-ptt-s), and it appears from a com- 
parison of the Latin hos-tis, hos-tia, Gothic Gasts, Polish Gos 
podar or Hos-podar, New High German ge-gessen, and the San- 
serit root ghas, “to eat”, that 4os-pit-s means “the master of 
the feast”. If, then, we remember how often τίθηµι is used 
in speaking of a meal (comp. παρέθηκε τράπεζαν, &c.), and 
that the word @oi-vy, together with θώσθαι and θωσασθαι, which 
are quoted from schylus as synonyms for εὐωχεῖσθαι, are 
manifestly connected with the root Oe- (comp. θώκος, &c.), we 
must conclude that ὀεσ-πότην is a synonym of the Latin hos-pit-s, 
and that the first syllable contains the root θε- by a change from 
ϐ to 0, like that which we have pointed out in the inflexions 
(p. 996) and terminations (p. 345) of the noun. Whether ὁοῦ-λος 
is connected with déw, or bears the same relation to the Sanscrit 
disa-s, ‘“‘a slave” (from the root das, “to give”), that davdos 
does to dacus (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. 1. p. 190), we do not 
venture to decide. The common adjective from δεσπότης is 
ὁεσπόσυνο. We have, however, another form δεσπόσιος, in 
HEschylus, Supplices 848: δεσποσίῳ Evv ὕβρει, where Turnebus 
reads θεσπεσἰῳ, and Stephens δεσποσυνψ. We think the word 
is genuine, and that it is confirmed by the name ὁεσποσιοναῦτης, 
given by the Lacedsemonians to the Helots who were emanci- 
pated and sent on ship-board. Myron (apud Athenaum, p. 271 FP) 
says: πολλάκις ἠλευθέρωσαν Λακεδαιμόνιοι δούλους, καὶ οὓς μὲν 
ἀφέτας ἐκἄλεσαν, οὓς δὲ ἀδεσπότους, οὓς δὲ ἐρυκτῆρας, ὃεσπο- 
σιοναύτας δὲ ἄλλους, οὓς εἰς τούς στόλυνς κατέτασσον. 
will be recollected, that in the passage under consideration, one 
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ef the most corrupt in Aschylus, a Herald is endeavouring to 
force the Danaides to go on board a ship. It stands thus in 
the common editions : 
σοῦσθε, σοῦσθ ολόμεναι ολόμεν ἐπ api 
elr ανα πολύῤῥυτον 
ἁλμηεντα πόρον 
ὁρσποσίῳ ἕὺν ὕβρει 
γοαφοδέτῳ de δορὶ δι ὅλον 
αἱμονέσως ew api 
ἠσυδουπια τᾶπιτα 
κελεύω Big µοθέσθαι 
ἴχαρ φρενιτάταν. 
We would place a full stop after ὕβρει, and read the rest of 
the passage thus: 
γομφοδέτφ δὲ δόρει δι ὅλου 
αἴμον ἔσω σ ἐπ αἁμίδα. 
ᾗ σὺ δουπεῖς, a απύτα 
καλεύω Bia µεθεσθαι. 
ἵκταρ pevos ara. 


The metre is 
~vvu|-ve|-ve|-| Dactylioum Hephthemimer. 
"νυν νπυν-| Choriamb. dim. acatalect. 
τν fo [me [= Leoythius 

vr cecfenn| Dochmius cum Bacchio. 
--ωνυ]|--] ls 


; Hipponact. Ion. maj. dim. brach. 

On the form δόραι see Sophocl. «Φα. Col. 626, and Hermann. 
The γομφόδετον δόρυ is the Ἡοτα]ά staff, which was, perhaps, 
χρυσείοις ἥλοισι πεπαρµένον like the wooden sceptre of Achilles 
(Hoimer Iliad 1. 246), as. the Scholiast explains it χρυσοῦς ous 
€xov καὶ διαπεπερονηµένων αὐτῶν ἠσφαλισμένον. We think the 
éx ἀμίδα in the next line shows that δόρυ cannot mean the 
ship as it must in |. 864, if the reading be correct. The future 
ἔσω does not occur, but we constantly find the aorist εἶσα in 
Homer; as in Iliad 1x. 200: εἶσεν ὃ ἐν κλισμοισι. xM. 657: es 


Δίφρον avecavres. Odyss. 1. 361: ἐς ἀσαμινθον ἔσασα. For the 
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meaning of δουπεῖς here, gee Euripides, Alcestis 108: ovde νολαία 
δουπεῖ _xelp γυναικών. We assume ἅπυτα as the Doric form 
of ἠπυτης, yxura, the Homeric epithet for a Herald. This 
epithet seems to have been in a manner appropriated to that 
office, so much so indeed, that it became a proper name. Thus 
Periphas, the Herald of Anchises, is called the son of Epytus: 
Homer, Jiiad χνπ. 825: 


δέμας Περίφαντι δοικως 
KnpuK ᾿Ηπυτίδη. 
and we know that these offices ran in families. In allusion to 
this Periphas, Virgil calls the tutor of Ascanius Epytides ; 
«ἆ ποιά. ν. 547: 


Custodem ad 8686 comitemque impubis Tuli 
Epytiden vocat. 


Ovid, too, (Fast. IV. 44), speaks of Epytus, king of Alba: 
Proximus est titulis Epytus, Alba, tuts. 


Mechylus has borrowed the phrase Biq µεθεσθαι from the Ho- 
meric τρὶς δὲ µέθηκε Bin (Iliad xxx. 177, Odyss. xx1. 125). The 
quasi-preposition ἵκταρ occurs in Mschylus Agamemnon 114: 
ἵκταρ µελάθρων ; Eumenides 1000: ἵκταρ nuevot Atos; and in 
Plato Respubl. IX. p. 575 ο: ovd ἵκταρ βάλλει. With ths 
commentary, the meaning of the passage is sufficiently clear, 
and, though we do not advance these conjectures with any con- 
fidence, anything is better than the present state of the text; 
tm corpore vili etiam periclitandum erat, as the old physicians 
used to say. 

With regard to θύμος and θὔμελη, the quantity of the 
first syllable is no reason against concluding that they are con- 
nected with θύω, as the similarity of meaning, especially of the 
latter word, would induce us to suppose. The quantity of the ν 
in words from this root is continually varying, why we know 
not, any more than we can explain why we should have both 


λιπαρής and Nizapos. Why, for instance, should we have θύω, 
θύμα, θύλακος, and θοῦρος, but θύαω, θὔσία, θύσανος. and 


Osyrn? The word Ovpos seems to have derived its meaning from 
the use of thyme in fumigations, or because the brushwood, cf 
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the tree was employed for fuel in sacrifices: its resemblance 
to the Sanscrit dhima-s, Latin fumus, is obvious, in spite of 
the difference of quantity; the word thymus was, .of course, 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The article of Hesychius on θυμὸς gives the following mean- 
ings, ψυχή ἡ προαίρεσι. ὀξύτης. πνεύμα. extOuuia. opyn. λο- 
γισµός. Most of these we have already considered: that θυμός 
may signify πνεῦμα, a comparison of θύελλα forbids us to 
doubt. It is curious that Hesychius includes among the mean- 
ings the very two words which Plato opposes to it, ew:Oupia 
and λογισμός. The sense of anger is implied in οξύτης, not 
in οργή, which we must now examine. The word προαίρεσις, 
meaning a deliberate choice, is well known to the readers of 
Aristotle's Ethics. 
| That ο-ργή is immediately connected with o-peyw appears 

from a comparison of ὀρύγυια (Pindar Pyth. ΙΝ. 406) with 
ὀργυία, of adeyw with ἄλγος, &c. The word is made up of 
the elements ra + Fa with the vowel prefix 0; compare rego, &c. 
(above p. 283). The same compound root appears in peF-w 
(fut. ῥεύ-σω), ῥεύ-μα, ῥέπ-α, ῥέ-μ-[β-ω, ῥίπ-τω, ῥί-μ-φα, &e., 
in all of which the idea of accelerated velocity is conveyed, as 
also in the cognate Latin words rap-io, rap-idus, ἃο. We 
have it also in the word δέρκω, and in the Sanscrit termination 
dricas, with the dental prefix (p. 284). These forms and the 
analogous compound «-λι-κος, imply the sense of seeing. That 
this is only a secondary meaning is clear, the primary one 
being that of motion just mentioned. That this idea of motion, 
the common meaning of pew, is implied in the Greek notions 
of seeing, light, &c., appears from such phrases as ἔστι χρό 
ἀποῤῥοή σχημάτων (Plato Men. p. 76 9), and from the Greek 
conception of love as a kind of ophthalmia, caught by an efflux 
or emanation of particles from the eyes: thus A¢schylus says, 
Agamemnon 414: 


, e , 
πόθω ὃ ὑπερποντίας 

’ a , , , 
φασμα θόξει ὁόμων ανάσσειν. 

, , 4 ~ 
ευµορφων δὲ κολοσσών 
ἐχθεται χάρις avopi, 
ὁὀμμάτων 0 εν αχηνίαις 


€ ppet πᾶσ Agpo brn. 


4 
\ 
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i.e. after the abduction of Helen, her image would seem to 
be mistress ‘of the house: but Menelaus would take no pleasure 
in statues, however beautiful, and in the want of eyes (for the 
Greek statues had none, or rather they were cold and ineff- 
cacious) all love would vanish (see the imitation in Euripides 
Alcestis 348 foll.). Sophocl. Antig. 795: 


νικᾷ ὃ evapyns βλεφάρων ἵμερος εὐλέκτρου 

νύμφας. 
where the two genitives would be very awkward, unleas {)e- 
φάρων ἵμερος are to be taken together in close connexion (see 
Julius Pollux, II. § 63: λέγοιντο ὃ ἂν οφθαλμοὶ λάμποντες, 
κ. τ. λ., καὶ τὸ aw αὐτῶν αποῤῥέον, tuepos). Euripides Hip- 
polytus 525: 


Epox, ἔρως, ὃς κατ ὀμμάτων 

στάζεις πόθον, εἰσαγων Ὑλυκεῖαν 

Ψυχᾷ χάριν. 
Plato Phadrus p. 251 B: defauevos τοῦ κάλλους THY ἀποῤῥοὴν 
cia τῶν ὀμμάτων. It is possible that the sense of hearing con- 
veyed by the cognate words κ-λύ-ω, λύ-ρα, Sanscrit ¢-ru-, ὅτο., 
may have a similar origin. There is also some trace of an 
implication of the sense of seeing in the root θαξ-, the primary 
meaning of which is motion or impulse. Thus, the words ex- 
pressing astonishment, θαῦ-μα, τέ-θηπ-α-, θα-μ-βος, &c., are 
clearly connected with θάω, θαύω, and θεάω “to gaze at.” 

Hesychius gives ὀργἡ the three following significations: τρό- 

wos. pavia. Quuos. the order of which should, however, be 
reversed, for θυμὸς is the word which contains the primitive 
meaning of οργή. The ground-idea in both is the same, “an 
impulse,” or “moving in any direction.” The analogy between 
θυµον and op-yy is farther observable in the application of the 
roots of both to the designation of sacred rites: that @vw and 
its derivatives are so applied, we have already seen, and the 
same may be said of ὄργια, opryewv, ὀργιάζω. This meaning 
appears to be derived from the custom of holding out the hands 
or parts of the offerings to heaven, (comp. duplices tendens ad 
sidera palmas, and porrigit exta bovis), just as adoro derives its 
meaning from the custom of turning the face to the sky. When 
οργάω is applied to vegetable productions, it refers to their 
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‘* sprouting,” “rising above ground,” ‘“‘moving upwards,” hence, 
is deduced the sense of “ ripe,” ‘ “soft,” which is found in :op- 
γαζω, (compare the passages in Ruhnken’s Timaeus under the 
words μετρίως wpyacuevus and οργᾷ). That this was the 
transition appears from the conjunction of πεπαίνεται with 
ὀργᾷ in Herodotus, (Iv. 199): o ev τη κατυπερτάτη τὴ ns 
πεπαἰνεταί τε καὶ opyg. We do not agree with Passow in 
supposing that σφριγάω, and σπαργάω, which are used as ey- 
nonyms for ὀργαω, are etymologically connected with this word, 
but would rather connect: them with σφαραγέω, ασπαάραγος, 
(Attice ἀσφάραγος), and the German Spargel, Sprosse, and 
spriessen. 

The sense of “anger,” which Hesychius assigns to οργή 
when he renders it µανία, is quite a secondary one; the tran- 
sition is the same as in @uuos. The third meaning, τρόπος, 
is 8. very old one of this word (Hesiod. Op. 306). Whether it 
is derived from the connexion of will and character, which 
we have before pointed out, or by some transition to the 
meaning of opya(w, similar to that which produced the words 
“humour” and -‘temperament,” we cannot pretend to say. 
There is a singular passage of Thucydides (VIII. 83) in which 
the word occurs in the plural number: πάντων τε Αστύοχον 
εἶναι αἴτιονν ἐπιφέροντα ὀργας Τισσαφέρνει διὰ ἴδια Képon. 
Dr Arnold’s translation of this phrase (‘“humouring,” ‘ sup- 
plying or ministering tempers such as a man likes,”) seems to 
show that he approves of the interpretation of the Schohiaat, 
who says τὸ ἐπιφέρειν ὀργὴν ἐπὶ Tw χαρίζεσθαι. καὶ συγ- 
χωρειν ἕταττων οἱ ἀρχαῖοι. μάρτυς K parivos ev Χείρωνι 
λέγων τὴν μουσικὴν ἀκορέστους ἐπιφέρειν opyas βρο- 
τοῖς σωφροσι. This passage of Cratinus, compared with the 
words of Thucydides, assures us that the interpretation of the 
Scholiast is incorrect. The phrase ἐπιφέρειν opryas could not 
signify to bring one’s own disposition to suit that of another. 
It must mean, rather, to suggest some humours, dispositions 
or habits of mind to another, like ἐπιφέρεν δόξας (Plato 
Respublica X. p. 612 8), &c. Cratinus says, that music puts 
restless whims into the heads of sober-minded people: and Thu- 
cydides, that Astyochus was charged with suggesting caprices, 
or putting crotchets into the head of Tissaphernes: that he 
induced those whims which prevented the Satrap. from dis- 
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charging his duty to the confederacy. That ὀργαὶ may be used 

in the plural after such a verb as ἐπιφέρειν appears from Lysias 
(de cade Eratosth. p. 94): opyds τοῖς ἀκούουσι παρασκενά- 
Cover: and that it implies, when thus used, “habits of thought,” 
or, “a turn of mind,” may be seen from Soph. Antig. 354. ασ- 
τυνόµους ὀργάς and from Thucyd. iil. 82: ὁ πόλεμος προς Ta 
πάροντα τὰς ὀργᾶς τῶν πολλών ὁμοιο. In the same way, 
@vuoi is used in the plural when the temper of one man only 
is spoken of; Sophocl. 4j. 716: 


eure Υ ἐξ ἀέλητων 
Alas mera γνώση 
θυμών Ἀτρείδαις μεγάλων τε νεικέων. 


Heracleidea, Allegor. Homer 19: ἐπισκοτουμένου Του κατὰ τήν 
κοφαλἠν λογισμοῦ τοις περὶ τὰ στέρνα Oupois. 14. 59: αἱ φἱρῶ- 
ται τῆς ἰκεσίας Φωναὶ τοὺς ἄρσενας αὐτοῦ θυμοὺς ἐξεθήλυναν. 
These two passages quoted by Lobeck (p. 488). 


THE END. 
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GREEK WORDS ILLUSTRATED OB EXPLAINED. 





negative. 239. ᾽Αλφεσσίβοιαν. 299. 
ὦ intensive. 241. ἁλώπηξ. 330, 550. 
ἀβληχρό». 298. dua. 996. 
Boros. 297. ἁμαλός, 298. 
ἀγαθός. 408. ἁμαρύσσω. 285. 
ἄγαμαι. 403. ἁμαυρός, 298. 
ἄγαν, 272 dude. 904. 
ἀγανρός. 408. ἀμβλύς. 905. 
ype. 181. ἀμείβω. 285. 
ἁγνιά. 499. ἀμέλγω. 284. 
ἀδελφός. 236, 367. ἀμέργω. 285. 
devyeverns. 382. ἀμεύσασθαι. 285. 
αήρ. 265. ἀμενσίπορος. 285. 
αἴγλη. 552. ἄμμες. 168. 
αἰγλητής. 555. dy. 349. 

αἰδώς, 406. ἀνά. 498. 

αἰζηός. S45. drag. 417. 

αἴθω. 303. ἀνεκάς. 241. 
αἴλουρος. 551. dvev, 273. 
αἱμοσταγής. 391. dns. 978. 

αἴνω. 528. dvjvobev. 416. 
αἱρέω. 200. ἀνήρ. 412. 

αἶσα. 528. ἄνθος. 416. 
αἴσχος, αἰσχύνη. 298, 406. ἀντί. 243. 
αἰχμή. 994. ἄοζος, ἀοσσέω. 367. 
die. 60. ἀοσσητήρ. 867. 
ἀκόλονθος. 286, 303. dwddapvos. 297. 
ἀκόρεστος, 415. ἅκαξ. 380. 
ἀλείφω. 286. ἀπό. 229. 
ἀληθινός. 385. dro. 240. 
ἀλλήλων. 208, 220. ἄποια. 285. 
ἄλλος. 208. ἀποκαλέω. 240. 
ἀλλότριος, ἀλλότερος. 199. ἀπολαύω. 547. 


ἄλοχος. 236. ᾿Απόλλων πατρῷος. 558. 
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nu. 949. βείοµαι. 464. 
. 395. βλάπτω. 548. 
273. Brak. 293. 
. 227, 365. Bréwe. 547. | 
». 365. βληχρός. 209. : 
. 365. Αλώσκω. 298. i 
os. 908. Bon. 365. 
€pos. 908. βοηθέω. 365. 
ος, αριστεύς. 365, 402. Bova. 566. 
' 865. βουλή. 567. 


ζω. 200. 
αι. 499. 
” ἄρσην. 411. 
ιξέρξης. 195. 
- 285. 
αίτατα, ἁμενέστατα, ἀσμενώ- 
ος. 209. 
. 1608. 
ἵομαι. 286. 
oayos. 3988, 286, 584. 
» 285. 
yus. 286. 
169. 
263. 
273. 
ς. 330. 
0c. 254. 
ο. 254. 
155. 
265. 
ros. 170. 
ι. 262. 
τονέω. 220. 
169, 255. 
δίτη. 324. 
129. 
6 

. 331. 
χς. 122. 
» 122. 

162. 
ερόφωνος. 00. 
cue. 331. 


Bovs ἐπὶ yAwcon. 568. 


BovAopau 560. 

βοννός. 568. 

βούπαις. 567. : 
βοὺς. 365. _ 


βουσόα. 566. t 
βραψαι. 550. 

βρέφος. 577. 

βρύω. 577. 


γαθιάδας. 403. 
yaia. 408, 571. : 
yada. 284, 557, 559. 3 
γαλήνη. 557. 
γαμβρός. 292. 
γάνος. 403. 

yap. 272. 

γανρός. 403. 

ye. 271. 

ye δή. 271. 

γέλα. 557. 

γελάω. 556. 
γελέοντες. 558. 
Γέλων. 558. 
γενέτης. 339. 
γέντο. 900. 
γεραρό». 376. 
yepapos. 376. 
yepas. 376. 

γέρω». 976. 

yn. 186, 408, 571. 
ynpas. 504. 
γλαυκος. 559. 
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γλαύσσω. 547, duc. 225. 

ars. 547, 559. δυσμενής. 285. 
γοµφόδετος. 580. ὄνω. 188. 

γυμνός. 136, 495. δώδεκα. 194. 
qua. 162. 

2 é. 173. 

λάητυλος. 202. éyprryopa. 290. 
΄δασνς, δανλός. 579. ἐγων. 161, 272, 356. 
de. 189. ἔδομαι.. 470. 

δείς. 190. ἐέλδομαι. 564. 
δείκνυµι. 202. ἑέρση. 181. 

δέκα. 201. ζω, εἶσα, ἔσω. 580. 
δέκοµαι. 202. ἐθέλω. 568. 
δέξιος, δεξίτερος. 909, 3. el, 274. 

δέρκω. 183, 582. εἴθε. 270. 
δεσμός. 329, 579. εἴκατι. 198. 
δέσποινα. 292. - | εἴκω. 228. 
δεσπόσιος. 579. εἶν. 172. 
δεσποσιοναύτης. 579. | εἴνεκα. $57. 
δεσπότης. 292, 579. eis. 217. 

δή. 268. ek. 185. 

δήθεν. 270. εἶσα. 580. 

δήλος. 345. εἰσορώ. 860. 
δήμος, δηµσε. $29. _ | era. 251. 
δηωόσιοε. 325. Ἑκαάβη. 357. 

δήν. 269. . Ἑκάλη. 357. 
δήτις. 101. Ἑκαμηήδη. 357. 
δια. 935. ἕκας. 808, 544. 
δίαιτα. 236. ἑκατόν. 908. 
διαµάω. 295. ἕκατος, ἑκάτη, ἑκάτερος. 3538. 
διατροχάζω. 225. το | ἕκατι, ἔκητι. 364. 
δίδυμος. 235. ἐκεῖνος. 161. 
δίζω. 235. . ἔκηλος. 353. 
διθύραµβος. 894. ᾿ἐκθνήσκω. 228. 
δίκη. 370. ExUpos. 120. 
δικαιόπολις. 373. ἔκων. $53. 
διοπεύω. 526. ἐλαύνω. 309. . 
Siowos. 526. edayus. 161. 
διοπτεύω. 526. ἐλεύθερος. 283. 
dis. 225. ἑλκω. 564. 
δολιχός. 425. ἔμβρνον. 577. 
δονπέω. 581. ἔμμοτος. 573. 


δράχµη. 224. — ἔμολον. 905. 


i 


ἐν. 215. 
ἐνδατοῦμαι. 542. 
ἐνδελεχής. 423. 
ἕνεκα, 350. 
ἐνίσσω, ἐνίπτω. 291. 
ἔννεα. 203. 
ἕννυμι. 287. 
ἐντελέχεια. 418. 
ἔντος. 205. 
ἐξ. 997. 
ἕξ. 194. 
ἐξαιθραπεύω. 196, 286. 
ἐξαίνης, ἐξαπίνης. 309. 
ἐπαλλάσσω. 221, 222. 
ἐπάλληλος. 220. 
ἐπαμάω. 204. 
ἐπαμείβω. 223, 
"Exapewsvdas. 841. 
ἐπαμφοτερίζω. 222. 
ἐπεργασία. 223. 
ἐπεσελθεῖν. 227. 
ἐπητύς. 880. 
ἐπί. 318. 
ἐπιγαμία. 999. 
ἐπίηροε. 866. 
ἐπιθοάζω. 578. 
ἐπιμαχία. 223. 
ἐπιμίξ. 880. 
ἐπινέμω. 994. 
ἐπινομία. 224. 
ἐπιραβδοφορώ. 224 
ἐπίχαρτος. 378. 
ἐπίχειρα. 998. 
ἐπιχρώμαι. 223. 
ἐποίχομαι. 99]. 
ἕπτα. 194. 
ἐρείπω. 196. 
ἐρεμβός. 395. 
ἔρις. 190. 
ἐσθίω. 470. 
ἐσθλός. 291. 
ἑσπέρα. 180. 
ἔστε. 264, 
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ἔσω, 580. 
ἕτερος. 176. 
ἔτι 251. 

εὖ. 196. 
εὐεστώ. 381. 
εὔκηλος. 181, 864. 
εὐμαρής. 544. 
ets. 265. 
εὔχομαι. 265. 
. ἐφιάλτης. 395. 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τε. 264. 
ἔχιο αΤΤ. 


ζάλη. 122. 
ζαμενήν, 236. 
ζάχρυσος. 986. 
Ge. 127, 289. 
ed. 289. 

ζώγον. 396, 289. 


ἔγγήβερι. 289. 
ζωή. 236. 


ἄν ἦν th ἡν Sec. 265. 
“Hn. 409, 416. 
ἤδη. 268. - 
ἠδύς, 265. 

Μήρ. 265. 
ἠλακάτη. 130. 
ἤλεκτρον. 130. 
riper. 168. 
ἡμέν---ἠδέ. 268. 
ἡμέρα. 181. 
ἥμερο», 181. 
ἡμι, 265, 528. 
ἡμισν. 181. 

av, ἠνίδε. 259. 
ἡνίκα. 969. 
‘wap. 106, 181. 
ἠπεροπεύς. 888. 
ἠπύτης, 581. 
ρα. 409. 
ραιος. 409. 





Zevs. 270, 288, 345. 


598 
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Ἡρακλης. 409. 
nus. 265. 
ἤχη. 26. 


θαλασσα. 560. 


Bau Bos, θαύμα. 395, 5838. 


θε. 270. 

θέαινα. 292, 809. 
θεάω. 583. 
θέλγω. 564. 
θέλεμος. 565. 
θέλω. 560. 
θέναρ. 543, 560. 
θεος. 575, 577. 


θεὀσδοτος, &c. 390. 


θερίζα. 544. 


θεσμός. 399, 578. 


θέω. 578. 
θήγειν. 578. 
θήρ. 121. 
θήτες. 578. 
θίασος. 397. 
θοάζω. 574. 
Gown. 579. 
Boos. 577. 
θράσσω. 352. 
θρίαμβος, 394. 
θρῖναξ. 399. 
θρίνια. 400. 
θρῖον. 999. 
θύελλα. 582. 
θυµέλη. 581. 
θυµος. 571. 
θυµος. 581. 
θυρσός. 397. 
θώκος. 573. 
θώσασθαι. 579. 


t, τ. 170. 
ta, ta. 185. 
Ἴακχος. 122. 
αλλω. 306. 


tapBos. 905. 
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iawrw. 395. 


tyynres. 173. 


ἴδιος. 173. 
ἱδρώς. 120, 210. 
ἱκέτης. 398. 
ἵκταρ. 581. 

iw. 172. 


Ἱπποδάμμον. 299. 
Ἱππομμέδοντος. 298. 
ἵππος. 120. 

ἰσαῖος, ἰσαίτερος. 209. 
ἴσος. 189. 

ἵυγξ. 564. 

(ών. 162. 


κα. 944. 

καί. 180, 246, 259. 
καὶ ταῦτα, καί τοι. 264. 
κακογείτων. 402. 
καλοκἀγαθόὀς. 401. 
καλός. 404. | 
κάλυξ. 990. 
κάρπος. 200. 

κατα. 180, 237. 
καταιθύσσω. 556. 
καταρτύω. 296. 
κατηγορία. 149. 
κατηρτυκώς. 206. 
κεῖθεν, κεῖθι. 238. 
κεῖνος. 180, 240. 
κεν. 180, 244. 
κέντο. 200. 

κέρας. 291. 

κεφαλη. 291. 
κεχλάδειν. 416. 
κισσοδέτης. 330. 
xAuros. 284, 583. 
κµέλεθρα. 136. 
κόθεν. 238. 
κοίρανος. 415. 
coupe. 287. 
κόµπος. 395. 
κόπτω. 291, 395. 





κόρος. 413. 
κορύς. 291. 
κορυφή. 20]. 
κόσμος. 287. 
κότταβος. 291. 
κραίνω. 85. 
κραιπνός. 196. 
κρήδεµνον. 495. 


κρήνη, κροῦνος. 228, 333. 


κυβερναω. 291. 
κύπτω. 291. 


κύων. 120, 199. 


λάας. 551. 
λαγχαάνω. 548. 
Λαέρτης. 411. 
λαμβάνω. 547. 
λαμπρός. 547. 
aw. 547. 
λέαινα. 30090. 
λέγω. 547. 

λεία. 550. 
λείπω. 904. 
λείχω. 304. 
λέξις. 150. 
λέσχη. 298, 548. 
Aeuxos. 547, 556. 
Aeus. 547. 
λεύσσω. 547. 
λέχος. 548. 
λέων. 550. 

λίθος. 551. 

Aiwa. 352. 
λιπαρης. 552. 
λιπαρός. 552. 
λόγος. 146. 
λόγῳ-παλαιός. 487. 
λύκαινα. 292. 
λύκη. 349. 
λύκειος. 340. 
λυµαίνοµαι. 383. 
λυµεωών. 382. 
λύρα. 583. 
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pa. 166, 253. 
μάλλον. 207. 
μάλλον 9 οὐ. 267. 
µαραίνω. 293. 
μάρη. 544, 550. 
papnye. 550. 
μάρµαρος. 554. 
μάρπτω. 550. 
paptup. 542. 
pavpos. 293. 
paw. 166, 573. 
pe. 161. 


µεγεθος, μέγιστος. 211. 


µέδιµνα. 542. 
µειδιάω. 265. 
pets. 187. 
µέλας. 136. 
µέλει. 573. 
µέλλω. 542, 578. 
µέμβλεται. 292. 
µέμβλωκα. 292. 
pev. 187. 

peot. 164. 
peos. 164. 


µερμηρίζω. 495, 542. 


µέρος. 542. 
peoiryns. 542. 
µέσσος. 208. 


pera. 166, 236, 541. 


μέταζε. 270, 345. 
μέχρι. 237. 

pn. 955, 255. 
µηνυω. 200. 

ula. 187. 

pw. 166. 

poys. 470. 

povos. 187. 
pooyos. 298, 470. 
µόχθυς. 298, 470. 
μύριοι, μύρω. 204. 


vai. 239-253. 
ναὺς. 290. 
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νέω. 290. 

vj. 239, 253. 
νῆσος. 291. 
νίκη. 291. 
νίζω. 265. 
νίπτω. 265. 
νιφας. 905. 
vooros. 168, 205. 
νόσφι. 168. 
νν, vv. 239. 
wos. 265. 
vei. 168. 


Eevvos. 298. 
ξένος. 228. 
=eptns. 195. 
ἕύν. 236. 
ξύνος. 236. 


o. 169. 

"Oakos. 122. 
Ὅ ὅδε. 169. 
ddewa. 189. 
ὀδους. 161. 
ὀθούνεκα. 358. 
οἰκητής, οἰκήτωρ. 337. 
own, οἰνίζω. 188. 
οἶνος. 122. 
oios. 182. 
οἷός τε. 263. 
οἶσθα. 123, 435. 
ὄκτω. 194. 
ὀλβαχήίον. 131. 
ὄλβος. 131. 
ὀλίγιστος, ὀλιγιστός. 211, 
ὀλλυμι. 287. 
ὅλος. 138]. 
οµώς. 324. 
ὄνομα. 147, 161. 
"OFabpns. 196. 
ὅπτομαι, ὄσσομαι. 291. 
ὅπως. 262. 
ὀργή, ὀργαάω. 582. 
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| opyua. 499, 582. 


ὃς. 119, 178, 318. 
ὅσος. 182. 

ὅσον τε. 264. 
οὗ, οὐκ. 04, 954. 
οὐδείς. 101. 
οὔθεις. 191. 
οὐκ---ἆλλα. 268. 
ov py. 480. 

οὖν. 254. 

οὕνεκα. 358. 
οὐρανός. 411. 
οὗτος. 169. 
ὄφρα. 262. 
opus. 161. 
ὄχλος. 300. 


maw. 340. 
παλίµβαµος. 221. 
παλιν. 344, 
πανόος. 265. 

παοί. 340. 

wapa. 229. 
Παρθεννοπαῖϊος. 299. 
πάσχω. 298, 527. 
πέδα. 192. 

πείρω. 231. 
πεμπαζω. 203. 
πέµπε. 200. 

περί. 231. 
περιπετης. 231. 
περιπέττω. 870. 
πέρπερος. 233. 
περφερεες. 233. 
πέσσω. 291. 
πέτορες. 192. 
πηλίκος. 1859. 
πικρός. 293, 348. 
πίοµαι. 470. 
πίπτω. 524. 
πληγή. 265. 
πλην. 232, 267. 
ποίηµα. 444, 405. 
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ποικίλος. 348. 
ποικιλόοστικτος. 348. 
ποινή. 405. 
πολίτης, πολιήτης. 3985. 
πολλοστοός. 206. 
πόλχος. 300. 
πορεύµατα. 495. 
πορθµος. 980. 
ποτµός. 890. 
πότνια. 292, 579. 
πυρσός. 400. 


πρὀ, πρός, προτί, ποτί. 318. 


προστρέποµαι. 295. 
πρωιϊζος. 289. 


pa. 272. 
ῥάβδος. 225. 
ῥέπω. 582. 

pew. 582. 

ῥημα. 146. 
ῥίμφα. 582. 
ῥίπτω. 196, 582. 
ῥυθμός, 380. 
ῥυμός. 880. 
ῥυσμός. 579. 


σαΐνω. 577. 
σάλασσα. 543, 560. 
σαλασσομέδοισα. 560. 
σατράπης. 196. 
σαφής. 236. 

σε. 161. 

σέβω. 577. 

σέλας. 556. 

σελήνη. 559. 

σεύω. 577. 

σίαλος. 301. 

σκήνη. 495. 
opixpos. 265. 
σούμαι. 577. 
σπακα. 120. 
σπουδή. 308. 
σταδιοδροµέω. 530. 


στόρνυµι. 304. 
ov. 162. 

avy. 236. 
συριηγενής. 576. 
συριον Gppa. 576. 
σφήξ. 175, 300. 
σφός. 175. 

σφωι. 168. 
oyew. 527. 
σωκέω. 539. 


σώκος. 539. 


ταν. 162. 

ταώς. 552. 

τε. 179, 246, 260. 
τεθµος. 579. 
Τελλεύταντος. 299. 
τέλος. 959, 420. 
τελειός, τελειόω. 908. 
τεοξ. 161. 
τέρθριος. 400. 
τέρμα. 232. 
τέσσαρθς. 177. 
τξε. 161. 

τήλιξ, τηλίκος. 188. 
τῆμος. 269. 

τηνίκα. 9609. 

τις. 179. 

τιούχαν. 304. 

τοι, τοίγαρ, τοίνυν. 264, 
τον. 161. 

τύρος, τόρνος. 232, 
τόσος. 182. 

τουν. 161. 

τραυµα. 989. 

τρεῖς. 191. 
τριττύες. 186. 
pve. 232. 
τυγχανω. 537. 


ὕβρις. 419. 
ὕδωρ. 910, 804, 


vioc. 910. 
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upers. 168. 
ὑπέρ, ὑπο. 233. 
ὕπνος. 190. 
ύποφανυσις. 184. 
Ὑῤῥάδιος, 340. 
ὑσμίνη. 108. 


φαίΐνω. 559. 
gavos. 265. 

φάος. 184, 558. 
φάρσος. 265. 
φάσγανον. 300. 
φαῦλος. 184, 556. 
gr. 265. 


nui. 265, 528, 558. 


φιάλλω. 199. 
φρίσσω. 369. 
φρουρός. 352. 
Φύλλον. 207. 
φύω. 168, 910. 
φθανω. 537. 
φωνη. 90. 

φώς. 334. 


χαίνω. 861. 
χαίρω. 537. 
χανδάνω. 361. 
χαος. 361. 
χαρακτήρ. 367. 
χάραξ. 366. 
Yapw. 500. 
χάρις. 372. 
Χάριτες. 372. 
χαάρµη. 365. 
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χαροπὀς. 364. 
χάρυβδις. 864. 
Yapwv. 364. 
χεῖλος. 204, 361. 
χείρ. 200, 363. 
χέρµας. 909. 
χέρσος. 361. 

χέω. 204, 361. 
xnpos. 368. 

χθό». 180. 
χθιζος. 289. 
χίλιοι, χιλός. 204. 
χλαζω. 416. 
χλήδος. 416. 
χλιδη. 414. 
χοιράς. 909. 
χοῖρος. 309. 
χόρος. 90]. 
χραισµέω. 365. 
χραόµαι. 368. 
χραύω. 308. 
χρήσιμος. 906. 
χρίµπτω. 363. 
χρόνῳ-κλντός. 890. 
χώρα, χώρος. 363. 


ψαλιον. 800. 
We. 176. 
Ww. 300. 


wraf. 130. 
ws. 217. 
wore. 263. 


we ταν. 162. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 62, line 20, for surmounted read overcome. 

p. 69, 1. 1, for ζυνιέναι, read ξυνιέναι. 

sevens 1. 23, for idea read ἰδέα. 

p- 70, 1. 2 from bottom: for in it read in the Platonic dialogue. 

p. 88, 1. 14, for decided opinion read decision. 

p. 119, 1. 2 from bottom, for quilk read quhay. 

p- 179, add at the end of 1. 17, ‘‘ except so far as the guttural element is repre- 
sented by the vowel « (see above, p. 119, below, Ρ. 346).”’ 

Ρ. 181, 1. οἱ, add: “compare Pindar, Isthm. III. 75 (1v.97) : 

καὶ βαθυκρήμνου πολιᾶς adds ἐξευρὼν θέναρ, 

νανυτιλίαισί τα πορθμὸν ἁμερώσατο. 
which refers to the passage of Hercules througl the straits; and for the etymology 
compare "Ἠπειρος with its epithet διαπρύσιος (Pindar Nem. IV. 51), on the principle 
pointed out by Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 254, p. 199)... 

p. 187. 1. 6 from bottom, add: ‘‘ The Za mentioned above is obviously connected 
with the second pronominal element: compare 7, hi-c, &c.: on the various coincidences 
in meaning between the first and second elements see above, p. 180, and below, 
pp. 356, 544.” 

. 196, 1. 6 from bottom: fer Rosen read by Rosen. 

. 209, 1. 8, for τρῖτος read τρίτος. 

222, 1. 9, for ἐπαλλάπειν read ἐπαλλάττειν. 

. 226, 1. 15, for tow read tow. 

. 236, 1. 10 from bottom: for ἆ-δελφος, σά-δελφός read a-dedpes, σα-δελφύς. 
. 237, 1. 3 from bottom: for with κατά read to xara. 
. 249, 1. 1, for µεν read µεν. 

289, 1. 9, for java read yava. 

372, 1. 5 from bottom: for πρεῖε read τρεῖο. 

. 406, 1. 4 from bottom: for 441 read 44. 

. 422, 1. 7, for all those read all those things. 
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